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Aut. I.— 1. Aug. Twesteni Commentatio Critics de Hesiadi 
Carmine guod inscrihitur: Opera et Diee^ Kiliaj. 1825 . 

£. Godof. benmnni Episioti ad C. D. Ilgenum Hymnorum 
Homericorum editioni Lips, prcemissa. 1B22. 

3 . Fr. Creuzers Symbolik und Mijtholagie der alien Volker: 
hesonders der Griechen, Darmstadt. 1828 . 

4 . Gottfr. Hermanns und Ft. Creuzers Brief e uher Homer 
HesioduSf vorzuglkh uber die Theogonie. Heidelberg. 1829^ 

TN a late Number we offered some ren-arks upon tlia^> curious 
and interesting point of classical scholarship,— the probable 
origin and mode of composition of the Homeric poems. With 
regard, however, to the subject of the present article, Hesiod, 
whose name was scarcely less celebrated in ancient times than that 
of the great poet of heroes himself,— we do not know that even the 
Germans, — those immitigable tormentors of literary faith, — have 
as yet conceived any doubt of his individual existence. The genuine- 
ness of the greater part of the verses at least, (if not of the present 
form and order,) of the Works and Days, has not, as we remember, 
been positively question ed -.i ind in those verses the poet has dis- 
tinctly related several' ^^ticulars concerning himself, his brother, 
his father, the place of his residence, and apparently aiso of his 
birth.* What Hesiod has thus left wr^n is all that we can 
be said to know concerning him. Liy|s, indeed, of this poet 
have been composed, and are still in ei^tence, wHich seem to be 
only so much less minutely detailed than those of Homer 9s there 
were more recorded facts to control the invention of <fie biogra- 
phers. As historical documents these productions are undeserving 
of any serious belief, whenever they wander beyond the warrant of 
Hesiod himself ; and, in particular, when we bear in mind the 
uncertainty in which modeirn criticism has involved the date and 
the originatjon of tlii|||^|liad^ we shall have little difiSictilty in esti- 

* Paterculim ^remarks— ^vitasse (Heinodi^} ne mid, atioa Homerus, ujctd«K^ 
patriamqinfi et testatum There is no iiStehtion of Shsiod^s mother in 

any part of the po^. Hay hot this be considered as onaol the earliest tnstan^ 
of that known corniptihii hf ^ later Latin, derived &(im the camp and the Bubtinra 
(Botoiiffh?)— .ndlitari vnlgm%Me sermone-^e usage of wUtkmsi^ge^^ 

^aljy, imnce Uie French 
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mating at their true value all those very conspicuous parts of these 
nyVativeS; in which the two primary 4 >oets of Greece 
are into contact with' each other,' And here we cannot 

hete kst^parking, with some earnestness, that, however a familiarity 
witn the ^copious anpplement, which ancient invantipn delighted to 
fofge out of ancient tradition, may be necessary^ to the scholar and 
amusing to every one, it never should be forgotten for a moment 
that this supplemental narrative may be safely pronounced, upon 
round grounds of cri%ism, to be entirely, or all but entirely, fic- 
titious^ The evil consequences of disregarding the quality of 
ancient historical evidence are incalculable ; and in this particular 
instance of biography the certain aiatdHhe uncertain have been so 
^ixed together, and form so complete and pleasing a whole, that 
♦ deep and vigilant sense of the importance of truth, everywhere, 
nd in everything, can alone stimulate the critic to detect, or eii- 
ble the student to remember, the line between Fact and Romance* 
We learn, then, from sundry passages in the Works and Days 
-he following leading gaiticulars; — that the father of the author 
^was a native or citizen ot Cuma, in Aiolis, in Asia Minor, where 
he earned a scanty livelihood by maritime trading ; that he sub- 
i8^uently abandoned his country in hopes of bettering his con- 
dition, and came to reside at Ascra, a village at the foot of 
Mount Helicon, iit Boeotia ; that he had two sons, Hesiod and 
Perses ; and that at his death he left to them jointly an undivided 
estate, on tlie partition of which Perses, by tne corrupt adjudica- 
tion of the arbitrators, succeeded in defrauding his brother of 
the principal part of liis rightful share ; that, nevertheless, like the 
Industrious and Idle Apprentices, Hesiod, in course of time, 
became opulent, and Perses so disliclL^d as to be actually de- 

g ndent for bread on his injured brotherr; that, beside bread, 
csiod Restowed on Perses the sound advice contained in the 
verses which now con^tute the celebrated poem of the Works 
i^d Days ; thjjt, upon Ns^je occasion, the poet took a trip from 
Ablis to Chalcis, in Euboea*, for the purpose of attending a poetical 
contestvo^^be funeral solemnity of Amphidamas ; that, upon that 
occasion, mthough it seems to have been his first essay in vemt, 
he carried off the prize, a tripod, and that he dedicated it to me 
Muses of Helicon,'^ 

So mu^ may be thought authentic, as coming from Hesiod 
himself* The prini^mal event in what may be calfed hb fabnlotis 
life is his contest mth Homer, in which die prince of poets is 
said m have been dn|nccessftlh The whole of this elaborate fic- 
licm b built upon thd dimple faf t of the befbna-mehrioned poetical 
ivith^^an eiyre(tfioii to Homeric 

a 
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hymn to V^eniis, in \^^hich the poet pr^ys for vic^ry in n e«rtlKji|l 
oonteet of the same nature. Homer is not named by Hestodi* 
Plutarch, in one* work,^ seems to adopt the story ; in aii0tber,t h*9i 
^eaks of it with contempt. Various other writers, suhseofiibnt to 
Plutarch, notice this*ad venture i« the life and actions of Hesiod ; 
hul the most famous do^iimenl upon the subject is die *0(Anpov 
xm ‘Hff/oSoy which work could not htve been writftn 

earlier than the first half of ttfe second century, ,as the Emperor 
Adrian, who reigned from mentioned in it 

by name. It is a prose composition by so%ie one duly impreiised 
with the transcendant superiority of Horner^ and the story is so 
told as to reflect exclusive faonpur upon him, although the ancient 
tradition is followed in assigning the prize to Hesiod. The 
latter began by putting several questions to Homei, which were 
answered chiefly out of the Ihad and Odyssey ; and, in particular, 
when questioned as to the greatest happiness which men couhl 
enjoy on earth, Homer declared his opinion in a passage from 
the Odyssey, which savours something of the great poet*% alleged 
jovial temperament ^ ^ i 

*0«'9rorav w(pq(>(sum /aev xxri 
Sa^trvfMovef S’ dvi dxovdi^mrat 

^/uisvot s^Ei'nr zsQ^pd Sg rpinti^cci 

(firov xou /xg8t» S’ sjc xpntripos 

ohoxoo/ ^opsiptTif xat syx^^V ^ 

rovro Ti fxoi xaXXicrrov hi ippwv el'hr^t sfvott. 

When joyance swelh the people’s h^rt around, 

And guests sit list’ning to the mii^trel’s sound; 

When tables groan ’neath bread amd festal meat, 

And with sweet wi|v#«each guem the heralds greet,-— 

Seems to my sotfitof earth-perjtoitted bliss, 

This the fair haven and the gpry this I 

The assembly w^ere so trausporj^ed witl^he sweetness of thei 
original of these lines, that tlngy were^om tha^ time forward 
always called * the golden vers£$/ and were, for a'thousand years 
aftei wards, constantly pionomnced as a sort of grace a^^l^‘public 
sacrifices and festivals. / 

Cid Hamet goes on to s^ate, that Hesiod, getting vexed at the 
manifest populaiity of his/ival, proceeded to ask him the meauing 
of sundiy crabbed iiddlc/ and then recited a certain number of utt- 
connect^ hues, with ^requisition toat Homer should iiiimediatd|r 
answer each of them/ by a verse conesponding with apd COntr 
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pletbg it. In tliqse, and other ecjually unfair trials of skilly success 
Still attended ttomer, and all the Greeks present loudly demanded 
that ]|jie shpuld be fcrowoed ^ctor. However^ Panoides ordered 
each competitor to recite the passage esteenjed by himself as the 
iJtiost beautiful in his own works ; upon which Hesiod is very 
unwarrantably n^de to stake his fame as .a poet upon the 
tstnooth, but, otherwise, not renitarkable, commencement of the 
»ebrgic, or husbandry part of his Works and Days, After him, 
tl\pmer recited the fa/nous passage*^ about the two Ajaces and 
the^ conflict with Hector at the ships ; at the conclusion of 
whio^ the bystandefs called again for a declaration of vic- 
tory ifVs favour of Homer. But die judge awarded the prize to 
Hesiod;, with a remark, that it was more just to pronounce him 
superior ^who exhorted mefi to agriculture and peace than one 
who celeh^rated, and must, naturally, stimulate his audience to 
wars and bloodshed. This decision, which, if the question had 
been whether* Homer or Hesiod taught the better political eco- 
nomy, Aight^t havc^een amiss, became, under the expression 
of ridvtSof or llWvo/Soy universally proverbial for an absurd 

and perverse ju^meiit. Hesiod, however, took the compliment 
on the score of hi^poetry, and dedicated his tripod to his native 
patrons with the foD^’pwing inscription : — 

'Hff/oJor 'i^o(/<r<a5ts’'EXma;v/<T< rov5’ aveSyixev, 
vjAvu ev XxXxlh deTov*'OfX7)pov, 

This Hesio^to the Heliconian Nine ! — 

Conquering ait Chalcis Homer the divine. 

As to Hesiod^s age, (fo^vit is not necessary to pursue the vera- 
cious biographer any furtlu^r,) it is jpyolved in the same general 
obscurity with that of Horner^ Newton^4aces it B.C. 870 5 the 
Arundelian Marble B.C. 944^ Herodotus, as is well known, 
limits the age of Hesi^ and Bloiner to not more than 400 years 
before his own time, w^h conij^tation supports the chronology 
of Newton, in addition to hishprical testimony, recourse has 
been li^d to astronomy for the purpols^e of fixing the age of Hesiod. 
Scalige'r,^ -4^ ossius,§ and others have ^^udertaken to determine the 
point upon a calculation of the risingvpf Arcturus, and from one 
or two other celestial phenomena noted \by the poet in designating 
dijQFerent seasons for certain agricultural operations. If any one 
has the patient curiosity to examine this 1 natter, it may be found 
stated and discussed at great length by Rofljjinson, in the disserta- 
tion prefixed to his instructive edition of Hes)iod. It looh as like 

* II. fi'. xiii. 126-~33; 339—44. V 

. "f This is upon the faith of Seldcn’s reading ; but the dniTerence would not be 
material without his suggestion. \ 

I Animad. ad^^Buseb. 1255. $ De Graac« ii, sub fine. 
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learned folly as anything we ever remember to haye seen in the 
course of our reading. The date founded oh th^ opinion of 
Herodotus is probable, and there isicertainly nothing in such date 
in Hesiod's case inconsistent with history or the internal eiMence 
of the poems themselves. We have, indeed, no doubt pf the great 
comparative recency even of the Works and Days ; yet, long sub- 
sequent as that poem seems to us to have been to the date of tne 
Homeric epics, Homer and Hesiod are to ns, as they were to He- 
rodotus himself, the two primary .poets of^Greece, and the solai 
representatives of the ancient and, if we may so speak, rhapsodic 
verse. More than this we can have no giounds for assuming^ 
and the results of such conjectural computations as w^e have noticed 
above, may serve to amuse the very leisurely scholar, but can be 
of little use to the industrious inquirer after the fact. Ignotum 
per ignotius seems the fitting motto for such learned lumber. 

The poem of the Works and Days ("E/?ya xat is the 

most ancient, the most celebrated, and, as we believe, the only re- 
maining production of Hesiod’s muse. Pausanias says,* that the 
Boeotians resident in the neighbourhood of Mount Helicon acknow- 
ledged this alone as genuine among the numerous works attributed 
to their famous countryman. The same Boeotians rejected the 
first ten introductory verses, and Pausanias adds, that he had him- 
self seen in that district a very ancient copy •of the Works and 
Days engraved on leaden plates ; in which copy these lines were 
not contained. Upon the whole, we are disposed to agree with 
the majority of the old critics in their belief that these lines were 
composed in a subsequent age, as a proemium, in order to smooth 
away the abruptness of the genuine commencement of the poem. 
A separation has frequently been made at v. 764, between the 
two portions of the poem called, respectively, the Works and the 
Days; and sometimes a triple division may be found, •in which 
the first 382 lines are considered as an int^ductory exhortation to 
h:,dustry and a moral life. Twesten, adopting the spirit and ground- 
work of the Wolfian theory, in the very ingenious essay named at 
the head of this article, has conjectured that this poem of t^e Works 
and Days never came, in its present form, from the hand of Hesiod, 
but that it has been compiled from passages recited by the rhapso- 
dists, to whom the genuine or supposed works of Hesiod were as 
familiar as those of Homer ; and he points out, in the following 
manner, the parts which, according to him, were originally distinct: 
I. V. 42-105, an epopea, or narrative poem, on the subject df Pro- 
metheus, Epimetheus, and Pandora’s box. II. v. 108-201, a poem 
of the same sort on the traditional degeneration of the human race. 

. III. 
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III. V. 11-41, v*202-S26, an exhortation to justice and moral 
conduct in general. IV. v. 383-693, a didactic discourse on 
a^ri'ci)Uure and navigation, Interspersed with exhortations to in- 
dustry?* V. V. 768-828, the doctrine of lucky and unlucky days. 
VI. V. S27*-38S, V. 692-764, two general exhortations to virtue, 
jpiudence, and inpderation. The verses not included in any of 
the foregoing sections are consideiied by Twesten as the connect- 
ing lines, inserted by the compilers of the existing poem, or per- 
tiaps even by the rhapsodists themselves, for the purpose of iiiore 
continuous recitation. Some of this criticism seems unnecessarily 
minute ; yet it is deserving of attention, at least from all favourers 
of Wolf ^s theory; and in particular, although the internal evi- 
dence of the genuineness of the verses themselves is, with some few 
exceptions, quite convincing to us, we can scarcely hesitate in con- 
sidering line 383, — 

’ArXayevEftiv EmrBWojuLBvxcjv — 

as the commencement of a work distinct from the legendary and 
moral poetry which precedes it. Still it must be remembered that 
none of these divisions were recognized by the ancients, who quote 
all part^of the poem under the title of The Works and Days, or, 
more briefly, of the Works alone. In the grammarians, indeed, we 
find such titles as^AaiptovoXoy/a, TlacMpiz, ILOoiy/a, and the like, 
just as it is well known was the practice in citing the Homeric 
poems ; — a practice which naturally arose from the universal 
habit of recitation by rhapsodists, in consequence of which some 

S articular passages became more popular tlian others, and were 
len familiarly designated, for convenience’ sake, by appella- 
tions derived from the immediate subjects therein treated. The 
truth is, that the desultory and miscellaneous character of the 
composition of the Works and Days, even if we consider its pre- 
sent ^rm to be geniHiie, peculiarly admitted separate recitation 
and distinct naming; ^\d it is probable that many will be dis- 
posed to countenance tfib conjectures of Twesten, as to Hesiod, 
who reject, with something like seorn and anger, the scep- 
ticism’ oi ^Heyne as to the individual authorship of the Iliad. 
The unity of the W orks and J^ays, like that of the Iliad, is a 
unity of feeling and of style ; but this, in the one, arises from the 
operation of a single mind upon distinct, though not uncongenial, 
subjects whilst, in the other, it may seem to be the result of 
several minds working contemporaneously on one and the same 
genial theme in the catholic spirit of primeval national poetry. 

Be this, however, as it may, the verses now constituting the 
Works and Days have been handed down to us from a high an- 
tiquity, indissolubly connected in one piece ; and a more remark- 
"able, and, in some respects, a more admirable poem does not 

exist 
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exist among all the precious reliques of thc^ Greek Muse* 
It is said,* thaf a poem of the same name, by Qrpheus, was 
the original of the Works and Days of Hesjod ; but~indepen- 
dently of the uncertainty in which we are as to the very^exisi^ 
ence of the Tiiraciati bard himself, and of the absolute certainty 
that all the poetry now remaining to us under Ids name is of a 
date long subsequent to the age in which he is l^upposed to have 
lived — Pliny the elder expres^y affirms, that Hesiod was the 
first person upon record Mdio had underta|j^en to deliver precepts^ 
on agriculture. It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose 
that the exclusive, or even the principal, object of the Works and 
Hays, as the poem now stands, is the mere inculcation of rules for 
good husbandry. The leading aim of the poet is to reform the 
manners and to strengthen the mind of his brother Parses, by 
pointing out to him, in strong language, as well the miseries of 
indigence and consequent dependence on the charity of strangers, 
as the certain rewards of industry and virtuous habits in the com- 
petence and reputation which they can alone ensure. This leads 
him to that didactic treatise on rural and. nautical pursuits, and 
the propitious days for commencing them respectively, which has 
given the title and the character to the whole poem. Agriculture 
and maritime adventures were the only means of obtaining, in a 
peaceable w'ay, an independent livelihood ; •and it may be ob- 
served, that the word E/jya, Works, properly denotes all the duties 
which may be incumbent upon a good and prudent man in the 
course of an industrious life. 

After the invocation — in which Hesiod, or some other congenial 
poet, declares, in reverential language, the omnipotence and uni- 
versal providence of God in the moral government of the world — 
he notices that there are two kinds of rivalry or strife, the one 
hateful, and the cause of war and trouble — the other, (ft oil table, 
and rooted deeply in the hearts of men. j^nder the influence of 
this honest emulation, tradesmen and jj^msans endeavour to sur- 
pass each other, and beggars and poets (thus ancient is that fatal 
association !) wrangle among themselves for precedence 

‘ You, O Perses,* says the poet, ‘ should bear this distinction in 
mind, and not permit a mean litigious spirit to divert you from your 
proper work, and make you a wretched hanger-on of the judicial 
assembly. No man ought to go to law who has not previously laid 
up a w'hole year’s provision in his house. Lately, indeetl, you suc- 
ceeded, on the partition of our patrimony, by bribing the gift-devouring 
judges ! Fools ! not to know how much more an honest half ia than 
an ill-gotten whole ; nor how much, nor how great good there may 
be in such humble fare as mallows and the daffodil ! ’ 

f xiv. L iviii. 15. 


* Fabric. B. G. ii., 8.6. 
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” Nuj'jj'iOi’ ox/ 5 * W(wv o(T(iii vXeov rpttw vxvroff 
oxJS* Sffov TH XfitJ dfffoSsXcj /X^* 0V6*a/),* 

He then tells, in allegoric mood, how J upiter withdrew fire 
from tie earth, and how Prometheus — at once the rebel and the 
redeemer — jtole it back again for the use of men ; and how again 
Pandora, the first woman, opened upon the seduced and dis- 
ofiedient Epimetlicus her box, which held a thousand curses and 
but one blessing — Hope — bencafii its lid. We do not say that 
Hesiod was conscious^of all the inwardness, as Bacon calls it,t 
of this mythic figure, yet the imagination that has long pondered 
over the solemn and expressive fables of early Greece can with 
dijfticulty resist the belief that a pregnant germ of traditionary 
truth lies hidden within this uncouth shrine, or help musing on 
the name and fate of that other first woman — 

‘ More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endow’d with all their gifts ; and O ! too like 
In sad event, when to th’ un wiser son 
Of Japhet, brought by Hermes, she insnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
Of him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire.* 

We are next presented with the original of that often-copied 
picture of the successive ages of gold, silver, brass, and iron — with 
reference to which favourite allegory it is observable that, although 
the notion of a gradual degeneracy of mankind from their primi- 
tive state was almost universal among those nations of the old 
world, with whom we are at all acquainted, the fact of a Fall — a 
disobedience and forfeiture of orw, with which the obedience and 
redemption of one should be commensurate — is nowhere, unless 
we are to except the story of Pandora and Epimetheus, and a. 
single shadowy glimpse or guess of Plato, to be met with in the 
profound* and glowing records of pagan philosophy. That most 
beautiful, most wondWiil talc of Cupid and Psyche we do 
not except ; because, ^though its origin has never been pre- 
cisely discovered, and its external dress is pagan, we can never 
believe that the motive, the germ of the romance, must 
have been found by Apuleius in the scriptures of the New 
Testament. But we must withdraw our foot from the starry 
cavern of old philosophy, and rather remark, that as, accord- 
ing to H^iod, Pandora, the first woman, was made and placed 
on earth by Jujpiter, who, after the same authority, was not in 
power till the sliver age, it is difficult to resist the ungallant and 
perplexing inference, that there were no women at all amongst 
us ui the golden epoch. Between the brazen period and that of 

. II- ■■■ I ■ ■ -1- ■ ■ - 1 - n- I * - . 1 .^. 

• Op* ©t DL, 40, 1. t Adv. ©f L. ii. 
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iron, or his own times, the poet places the heroes of Greece-— 
the warriors against Thebes and Troy — the morfiing of history 
clearing up from the bewildering ^wilight of traditibn, yet still 
streaked with the flying clouds of ignorance, And rendered j^iagi- 
cally lustrous by the, setting moon of fiction. These were the 
mighty men which were, of old, men of renown — the Sons of the 
giants ; and when they died, instead of descending to Hades-^ 
obscurity — they passed on the wings of the Muses to I^indar's 
Isle of the blest, 

Where ocean -breezes blow • 

Round flowers of gold that glow 
On stream, or strand, * 

Or glorious trees, whence they 
Wreathe chaplets for the neck and hand !‘^ 

After this, the poet utters his famofis fable of the IJawk and 
the Niglitingalc, illustrative of the tendency of men in power to 
become unjust and tyrannous. This is the earliest instance in 
profane literature of that species of composition which is now 
indissolubly associated with the name of ^sop — the first* speci- 
men existing is Jotham’s parable -j- of the trees electing a king. 
Then follows a very striking comparison between the prosperous 
condition of a just, and the miseries which afflict an unjust, com- 
munity; and, in describing tlie felicity of the first, Hesiod enters 
into a palpable imitation of that very remarkable passage in the 
Odyssey in which the curious mention is made of fish being 
plentiful under a good govcrmneiit — an oddity which it is quite 
intelligible that an imitator should omit, but wdiich no one can 
believe he would, of bis own head, insert; indeed, it is quite un- 
aceoiinlable how llobinson and some other critics, who W'ould 
make Hesiod anterior to Homer, could overlook the decisive 
character of originality in the many passages of the Ijiad and 
Odyssey, parallels to which are to be found m the Hesiodic poems. 

* Olyiiip. ii, *luA.<ra,6' oS rt^ou Ts^vtjxoig’’ says Callistratiis 

‘ Loved Haimodius 1 reft of breath, 

Yet feeVst thou not the stroke of death I 
The heroes’ happy isle shall be 
The blest abode allotted thee, 

Where, as the poets love to tell, 

Achilles and Tydides dwell.* 

We tnist the learned author of these lines will not visit us officially for the slight 
liberty \vc have taken with them. They are quoted from a deliglitful work, (BlaiuFs 
Anthology ,) which we earnestly hope may be soon republished. Mr. Blau^, we believe, 
is dead ; but the very amiable and accomplished gentleman who contributed the prift** 
cipal part of the versions is in possession of the work ; and although in the new oBKce, 
to which he has been most worthily appointed, he will for some time have enowgh to 
do with administering the law to suitors and teaching it to his fellows of the bench, 
we hope he may one day find leisure to give to the jmblic the benefit of his already 
collect stores. The annotations should be much abridged, if not omitted alto^her.* 
t Judges, ix, 8—15. t 108—1 14. 

From 
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From V, 247 to v. 297> a very exalted code of ethics is laid 
down, in which the duty, the necessity, and the rewards of justice 
and fidelity are especially urged upon the attention of Perses : 
indet^d, throughout the moral parts of the poem, the recollection 
of the lawsuit seems to have led Hesiod to insist over and over 
again upon fair dealing, and a sacred observance of oaths, as of 
supreme importance. He charges kings and judges to be just 
and merciful, and tells them, in a sublime passage, familiar to us 
by Milton’s imitation^* that myriads of ministering spirits watch 
their actions ; — 

Spirits there are immortal amongst men. 

Who tyrants, iiijiirers, and atheists ken; 

Thousands thrice ten their paths on earth they trace, 

The deathless watchers of man’s mortal race. 

Veil’d in obscurity, they walk the land. 

And mark the righteous and th’ unrighteous hand. 

Hesiod concludes this grand and most extraordinary sermon on 
the sacred duty of justice with the following lines, which w^ere 
among, if not themselvcis, the most celebrated verses of antiquity. 
Plato, f Xenophon, jjl Aristotle, § Cicero, || Livy,^ we may say half 
the writers in either language, quote or allude to them. They 
seem, even in Home, to have been almost proverbial for a child’s 
school exercise ; Lucianff calls them ‘ those notorious or po- 
pular (^avSr 3 //,a) verses of Hesiod about virtue and labour, and 
the ascent to the summit.’ The thought which they contain has 
been repeated a ihoiisand times since Hesiod lived, yet the solemn 
sweetness of the original lines has never been equalled. 

T^jv /x-evToi xaHOT-JOTcx hoc] iXaSov sariv 

0 X 17 ^ o^cr, S* syyvQi va/et. 

Tins S’ dpBTvs ISpo/Tcc 06ol vpoiSdcpoiQsv sQmxocv 
aGavarof Sg kou opOios olf/.os I'lr’ aurrjV, 

xal ‘frpcjrov* inm S’ gtr axpov fjcrjat, 

prii^im S’ wgXei, yjtKm'h TTBp lou^ra. 
oSfor /lAgv <jt(x,v(ipi(TrQs os auros 9ravra vo-joo'gi, 

rd x’ sVeira xal es rsKos •pdtv di^Etvcx)' 

SijQXos S’ au KOLKBivos^ OS £? sMvri 

os Sg X8 t^inr a.hros voetj, fjLinr' dWov dnovcuv 

h 6t/piw oS’ aJr’ dyjpd'ios divv^p^X^ 

To Vice with ease may all mankind resort, 

- Hard hy her dw^elling, and the way is short ; 

P.L., iv. 677— -678. f Rep. ii. Legfj. iv* J Mem. ii, i. 20, 

5 Ethic. Nic., L 4. |1 Pro Cluent. 1 xxii. 29, 

** Cic, ad Pam., i. 18. ff Nccyomant. Hermot. 

I]; Op. et Di., 2b7 — 297. Hence Hachiave?a well known clagsi6cation< — < Sono di 
kre geuerazioni corvelli ; V uno inteude per se ; Taltro intende quantp da altri gli e 
mostro ; il terzo non intende ne per se stesso, ne per demastrazioae d* altri .’ — U 
Princ^e, 

V But 
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But Virtue have the gods immortal fenced 
With labour, and a long, steep road dispensed, 

Whereby to seek her; but# the summit won, ’ 

Right easy seems what wearily begun. 

He all surj^isges who doth all things see 
Himself, and what in after times shall be, 

Foreseeing, can provide for ; — not unblast, 

Who wisely can obsewe a wise behest; — 

But who nor knoweth of himself, nor can 
Obey another, is a worthless man.a 

The remainder of this moral introductory portion of the poem^ 
from V. 1298 to v. 382, w'hich seems, however, to have but a slight 
connexion with wiiat immediately follows it, consists of a miscel- 
lany of very odd and yet impressive rules and cautions, delivered 
ill that sententious style which the gnomic poets, as they are 
called, subsequently cultivated with so much success, and of 
which kind of poetry, though in a different metre, this and some 
other passages in the Works and I)a3/s are the undoubted /irigin* 
7’he subject of these maxims is chiefly the, inculcation of frugality 
and good husbandry, not without a proper notice of the duties of 
hospitality, lilial love, and piety towards the gods. Somet)f these 
precepts have shocked the Christian feelings of more than one of 
the commentators of Hesiod, and it must be acknowledged that 
the general tone of them is neither very charitable nor very liberal. 
^ A penny saved is a penny got;’ ^ Kvery little makes a mickle 
^ Love me, love my dog ^ Give to him who gives to you, but 
give not to him who gives nothing to you ^ Take a witness when 
you are playing with your brother ; ’ ^ Ask your near neighbours 
to dinner;’ ^ Trust a woman, trust a thief;’ ^ Better keep at 
liome, the devil’s abroad ; ’ and so on, hold a large place in the 
poet’s system of moral economy. 

The verses in whicii these goodly maxims are enshrined are 
very primitive in their tone and constructiJii : — e. g. 

rov (piXgovra (piXsTv, xal Tr^ocfiovrt *7t^oije7vcii* 
xal 4o/xgv 05^ Ksv Kxl fjt^n Soptgv or X£v /atj SS* 
si ydq Ksv xat (r/xiKpoy sTri fffAiKQ^ xxrxQsiOf 
xxl rovQ^ ggSoir, xev fjt^iyx xxl to ygvoiro. 

oiKOi /SgXrg^ov sTvxif iTTsl ^XajSggov ro — x.r.X. 

With regard to the matter of them, it is but fair tq keep in 
mind that Hesiod W'as counselling an idle and unprincipled 
prodigal, toward whose moral reformation it was of more im- 
portance to stretch a point in favour of parsimony, even*of a 
somewhat niggardly character, than to enlarge upon the obliga- 
tions to generosity artd almsgiving. Cicero notices with praise* 
the injunction never to return less than you have borrowed^ but 

* more 
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more if you are able ; and Hesiod declares, that to injure a sup- 
pliant or a guefst, or to be wanting in respect to an aged parent, 
IS equal in criminality to the very worst action^ that a man can 
commit ; that J upiter is wroth with those who do such things, and 
will surely, in the end, visit them with a bitter recompense. The 
poet's owri behaviour toward his undeserving brother certainly 
proves him to have been a kind and generous man ; and, in a 
matter of some doubt, it will not be unreasonable to take his 
, conduct and character as a key to the true meaning of his 
precepts. ' 

We come, at last to that famous lesson in ancient farming 
which Virgil took as his text nearly eight hundred years after it 
was written. It begins with the well-known lines — 

IlXyjiaSwv * ArXa^svim eTTireXkofisvdcov , — 

This part of the poem extends from v. SS3 to v. 6l7, and treats, 
in didactic order, of the proper construction of the principal in- 
struments used in agriculture, of the time and manner of ploughing 
and serving, of the harvest, of precautions against the inclemency 
of winter, of the culture of vines and the vintage. The change 
of times and habits, and the necessarily imperfect mode of de- 
scribing complicated machinery in verse, have involved several 
passages in this part of the poem in an obscurity which neither 
the learning of Gr?:vius nor of Robinson has been able to dispel, 
and which, we should think, nothing could ever entirely remove, 
excepting some clear delineations on gems or marble of the ancient 
ploughs, waggons, yokes, and similar articles of husbandry. An- 
other source of difficulty is the uncertain foundation which tlie 
poet's venerable verses afford for calculating, in any consistent 
way, the exact times and seasons intended to be pointed out for 
performing the several annual operations in an extensive farm. 
With the single exception of the mention of a month called Le- 
meon (Amaiwv), — the^ffrst name of a month to be found in the 
Creek literature, and the season of which is doubtful, — the rising 
and setting of Arcturus, Orion, the Pleiades, and other constella- 
tions, the ffowering of the thistle, the singing of the cicada, and 
otlier such rural incidents, are the best helps we have toward ascer- 
taining the poet* s dates ; and what hopeful work has been made of 
the astronomical part of the calculation, we have noticed before. 
Nevertheless, it is very interesting to look at this simple sketch of 
a Boeotian farm upwards of 2600 years ago; to observe Jiow little 
the husbandman and his works have changed in that vast lapse of 
time ; and to contrast that sort of fixation and regularity which attend 
all liis movements, when associated with the constant goings on of 
our mother earth, with the fleeting fashions to which the court, the 
camp, and the city have, from age to age, made tlieir creature a 

voluntary, 
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voluntary, and yet dissatisfied, slave. Another instructive and very 
striking comparison may be instituted between this part of the 
Works and Days and the Virgilian Georgies ; iri the first of \v|uch, 
the plain and peremptory rules of an intelligent farmer are deli- 
vered with that lively and earnest interest which is almost the only 
thing wanting to the perfection of the noblest nv)nument of th^ 
reign and patronage of Augustus. Hesiod and Virgil were both 
poets in the truest sense of the word ; but the Greek was also, 
what his age and his country prevented the Roman from being, — 
a man who worked the bosom of the earth with bis own hands, 
and to whom skill and independence were the hardly-earned 
rewards of his own bodily toil. Accordingly, in the Works and 
Days, the agriculturist appears distinct from, though dignified 
by association with, the poet : in the Georgies, the learned poet 
and the grateful courtier are alone sensibly felt. While comparing 
these two precious relics of antiquity we feel a pleasure in intro- 
ducing the title of another w^ork, not indeed by a poet, iu^which 
the soldier, the philosopher, and the traveled man of the world, 
give an inexpressible grace to, but do not overshadow, the saga- 
cious precepts of the scientific farmer, — we mean the JEconomics 
of Xenophon, a work which stands about half-way between the 
Works and Days and the Georgies, and to which Virgil, in the 
latter poem, is considerably indebted. 

There are two passages of pre-eminent beauty, which stand in 
gentle relief amid the didactic plainness of Ucsiod^s rules of good 
husbandry. The first is most curiously, yet faithfully descriptive 
of a land-storm in winter, and begins with the lines, — 

Tlyevffayros Jt. r. X. 

What time the north winds o’er the vasty deep, 

From Thrace, the nurse of horses, raging sweep — 

Groan both the land and woods ; the tempest's stroke, 
Incumbent on thick pine and lofty oak. 

In the hill- valley hurls them to the ground, 

Whilst all the mighty forest roars around ; — 

whence Milton seems to have taken a pregnant hint for a pai t of 
his grand description of a storm in the wilderness in the Paradise 
Kegained : — 

* Nor slept the winds 

Within their stony caves, but rush’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines, 

Though rooted deep as high and sturdiest oaks, 

Bow'd their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 

Or torn up sheer,* 
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The other passage is in that sweet strain of rural luxury which 
is best known to* us from the consummate poetry of Theocritus:-— 
Sg (ncQM/^oi; avSet— x.rA 

‘ When blooms the thistle, and from leafy spray 
The shrill cicada pours her sounding lay, 

Her win^s all quivering in the summer bright 
When goats are fattest, wine yields most delight. 

And heat hath parched the skin O ! then be mine 
The rock*s deep shadow, and the Byblus wine— 

With milky cakes, and milk itself most sweet 
Of goats not giving .suck, and dainty meat 
Of kids and heifers upon green leaves fed, 

The while we drink the wine so darkly red ! 

Then, sitting in the shade, Til eat my fill, 

Breath’d on by Zephyr, freshen M by some rill, 

WJiose ever- flowing waves shall brightly shine, 

While in three -parts of water glows my wine I 

Fr^m agriculture Hesiod proceeds to navigation, and lays 
down, from v. 6I8 ta v. 693, his rules for safe trading by sea. 
This part of the poem contains several passages, already noticed, 
relating to the father of Perses and the poet, ond also to Hesiod’s 
own voyage to Chalcis, and his success at the funeral games of 
Amphidainas. It, is amusing to contrast the horror and inexpe- 
rience of the dangers of the sea displayed in these verses MUtli the 
apparent fondness for, and familiarity with, a maritime life, exhi- 
bited in the Jliad and Odyssey. Hesiod allows sailing to be 
tolerably safe for fifty days after the suiunicr solstice ; but that 
season is not to be exceeded ; and though some reckless men will 
venture to sea in the spring, ‘ J, for my part,’ says he,* ‘ do not 
approve it ; it is by no means agreeable to my notions : you must 
snatch tiie opportunity, and you will hardly escape destruction : 
yet even such risks w^l men run from perversity of mind ; for gain 
is the very soul of wretched mortals. Remember how' dreadful 
it is to die in the waves.’ 

remainder of that portion of the poem, which is comnionly 
entitled the Works, by way of eminence, from v. 694 to v. 7(i4, 
consists of unconnected rules and maxims, chiefly of a domestic 
or personal nature. Hesiod recommends a man to marry u 
little before or after thirty ; your w ife should be about nineteen, 
and a maiden : and he declares, that, as nothing can be more pre- 
^ Clous than a good wife, nothing can be more thoroughly hateful 
and pernicious than a bad one ; — ^ a gadder-about to dinners,’ 
says he, — * one who will burn without a torch, and soon harass 
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her husband into premature old age/ ^ If your fci^ftid offends you, 
punish him doubly ^ that he may remember it ; but if He will make 
you satisfaction, receive him again ;* — for the f6rmer part of >vhich 
precept, in spite of our reverence for Hesiod, we' shall not offer a 
word of defence. ^ Avoid scandalous talk : if you speak ill of 
others, you will probably hear something worse #aid of yourself?^ 

^ Never pass a river on foot without first washing your hands in 
the pure stream, and invoking the gods, while your eyes are fixed , 
on the beautiful water/ ‘ You must not ctt your nails at a feast 
in honour of the gods/ — and ^ regard the opinion of society in 
general : ' — 

For there’s an ill-report, we scarce can bide, 

Which, lightly raised, is hard to set aside ; 

But seldom that which many tbngues proclaim 
Fails altogether, — for a god is Fame * 

There are also many other very curious injunctions, of so minute 
and superstitious a character, that, as has not unreasonably been 
remarked, it is difficult to pronounce whelljer they savour more of 
the age of the poet, or of the poet’s old age. The best that can 
be said of them is, that they are very odd, at all events, an(f might 
afford subjects for much interesting speculation to the Society of 
Antiquaries. ^ 

The Days, from v. 7()5 to the end of the poem, yet remain to 
be noticed. This part is Moore’s Almanack in verse, for the year 
800, or thereabouts, before Christ, and contains directions as to 
lucky and unlucky days, wh}ch, wc dare say, were as essential to 
creditable farming in the age of Hesiod as a knowledge of the 
average is at present with No doubt, also, the elderly young 
women in and about Ascra, if we could hear them, would warrant 
the poet’s authority infallible upon the notices of other kiuds con- 
tained in his almanack. At the same time we must frankly con- 
fess, that there is nothing in Hesiod so profound as the following 
prescription for a fractured limb by Cato tlie censor : — * Take a 
green reed, and slit it along the middle; throw the knife upwards, 
join the two parts of the reed again, tie it so joined to the place 
broken or disjointed, and say this charm : — Daries, dardaries, 
astataries, dissunapiter ; ” or this/ — “ Huat, hauat, hiiat, ista, 
pista, fista, domiabo, damnautia!” This will make the part 
sound again.’ t Indeed ! • 

We have been thus minute in our account of tlie Works and 
Days, became, of the three poems which now pass under the name 
of Hesiod, it is the only , one of the genuineness of which we can 
feel confident ; and also because, from the peculiar texture bf • 
Its composition, it would have been almost impassible to have 
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f iven a mare sumnaary, yet equally satisfactory, analysis of it. 

besides which, we ^ould do anything in our power to replace in 
its pr6perrank a poem now generally neglected, but which all the 
great men of ancient Greece and Home admired and prized ; and 
namerous* parts of which were universally selected in all liberal 
schools for the elementary instruction of boys. For this purpose 
it is pre-eminently fitted by its venerable simplicity of thought and 
exquisite smoothness pf versification; and, with one or two unim- 
portant and easily separable exceptions, the sound sense and prac- 
tical morality prevailing tlirough it, strengthen its claims to a 
more extended adoption by the junior classes of schools. Great 
scholars have, indeed, differed widely in estimating the comparative 
simplicity of Homer and Hesiod, and in settling thereby the rela- 
tive antiquity of the two poets. Lipsius * thought that marks of 
a ruder age appeared in Hesiod than in Homer. Salmasius,t 
however, was of an opposite opinion, and thought Hesiod much 
sweeter and more polished, and therefore less ancient than Homer ; 
and relied also on the Well-known judgments of Dionysius, J Pa- 
terculus, § and Quinctilian,|| as to the sweetness, and smoothness, 
and musical rhytlim of Hesiod. It is remarkable, that it should 
never have occurred to such men as Lipsius and Salmasius, 
that the different' natures of the general subjects of the Iliad 
and the Works and Days will amply account for the greater 
plainness or rudeness, if it must be so called, of Hesiod, witli- 
out afibrdiiig, in that respect, a single argument for supposing 
him to be the more ancient poet of the two. If Hesiod had lived 
three hundred years after Homer, we believe that the style in 
which he would have written part of such a poem as that of the 
Works and Days might have afforded grounds for the same argu- 
ment, and with as much reason in its favour as now. The nature 
of the tilings themselves, and a thousand imitations pf the images 
and manner of the heroic poetry of the Iliad have necessarily pre- 
served, and will for ever preserve, the Homeric style in freshness ; 
white Hesiod's purpose of describing the economy of a common 
farm led him, occasionally, to adopt a tone and a, nomenclature 
w'hich seem obsolete to us, because no subsequent poet repeated 
them, and his plan called for such notices of the private habits of 
an age^no longer heroic, as now strike us by their quaint sim- 
plicity ; because, being strictly the private manners of his own 
a^e, tliey were in a“ great measure superseded by another style of 
living in those times with which we are the most familiar. Indeed, 
the truth is, that there is no ground for charging rudeness of style 
on Hesiod, except in respect of his didactic treatise on hitsbandry ; 
for we believe most persons will agre e with Dionysiipy Pater - 
♦ Au V, Faterc. i. f Ad Solin, t Ceus. vet. Script, § i., 7, ' |i 1. 62, 
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cuius, Quinctilian, and Salinasius, that, in all ihe moral and 
legendary parts of the poem, the style is as* pure, and the versifi- 
cation as polisned,>as tliose of an/otlier poet in the Mhole Greek 
literattire. A tase^ something parallel, iiiay be observed in our 
Latin library* Th^style of the Andria and the Adelphi seems 
to us to be, and indeed is, the very height oi^ purity and retllie- 
ment; while ^hat bf Varro, wjien treating of the preservation of 
corn, the breeding of cows and horses, and of other such subjects^ 
savours strongjk, with all the writer's great learning, of the most 
primitive simplicity. Yet Terence composed his popular plays 
upwards of a century before the admirable ^lutlior of l)e Re Rus- 
ticft gave his more technical labours to the w^orld. ' 

Simplicity, indeed, not rudeness, is the very characteristic of 
Hesiod's mind, as displayed in the Works and Days ; that of his 
versification is smoothness ; and we use these terms emphatically, 
with a meaning exclusive of depth in the one case, and of richness 
in the other. He is as simple as Homer, and as smooth asjlloiner; 
but of the unwearying and unwearied harmonies of Homer, this 
delightful poet was not master. He is* to Homer, as Cimurosa 
is to Mozart — fluent, graceful, melodious — but ueillicr very 
moving nor profound ; and it seems to us, that Hesiod has suf- 
fered, as no doubt the Homeric hymns have done, by constant 
association with the blinding glories of the poCtry of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and perhaps in some degree also by the popular stories 
of the contemporary existence of the two poets. To do justice to 
the admirable author of the Works and Days, he ought never to 
be put in juxtaposition with Homer,— with wliom, probably, his 
age, and certainly his subject, have nothing in common. Both 
these poets in^cd breatlle the spirit of a high antiquity, and 
represent, with unequal powers, the manner and the genius of the 
old Ionian or rhapsodic Muse; but in temper, knowiifdge, and, 
above all, in imagination, they are widely asunder in themselves, 
and call upon their readers for widely different syinpalhies. 

The Theogony (©soyovtoc), or pqiem of the Generation of the 
Gods, was rejected by the Boeo^ans as spurious.* Willi this 
exception, it was, we believe, popularly received by all antiquity 
as the genuine production of Hesiod. Quinctiliaii's not very 
accurate criticism,"!" that a great part of the poetry of Hesiod is 
taken up with mere catalogues of names, w^as meant to apply to 
tills poem : with reference to which also it was that Herodotus pto- 
nounced J Hesiod and Homer to have been the framers of the po- 
pular mythology of the Greeks ; and it may be amusing to meiftioii 
that Pythagoras declared § that he had seen this unfortunate poet. 
boptid to a brazen pilla r in Hades as a p u nisluneut fpr the m on- • 
*•' t^usaa. Tibi supra. f Ubi supra. X Euterp., 53. ^ ^iog. LxKU't., viii. 2I. 
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strous things which he had ventured to predicate of the gods in 
this celebrated work. • , 

Yet tjie Theogony lies under the same general cloud of modem 
sceptical criticism, as to the genuineness of its present form, that, 
in a greater or less degree, covers all the poetry of the primitive 
agA of Greece. ^The first 115 lines have been very decidedly 
pronounced to be a mere proemium, which, whether Hesiodic or 
jiot in itself, (and certainly much of it is of high antiquity,) formed 
no part of the original poem, the beginning of which has, with 
great probability, been fixed at v. 116 : — 

Htoi Xaor yevsr — x.rA. 

There are some specific contradictions in the genealogies, as 
the poem now stands, which certainly prove that the original, 
whatever it was, has been ftiuch and clumsily interpolated. A 
strong instance of such an inconsistency may be found in a com- 
parison of vv. 217 — 8 with vv. 904 — 6; in the former of which 
passage^, the Fates, Clollio, Lachesis and Atropos, am said to be 
the offspring of Night, vyhile in the latter they are declared to be 
the daughters of Jupiter and Themis. The awkward repetitions 
too of ^hole passages, the open plagiarisms from Homer, the 
harsh transitions, and the evidently imperfect termination, seem 
to demonstrate that the present Theogony must not be considered 
as accurately the work of Hesiod, or of any other single poet. 
Indeed, no poem of antiquity appears to have suffered so much 
from the licence of the rhapsodists, and, perhaps, also, from the 
vanity or ignorance of subsequent cosmogouists, to whom it was 
sometimes of as much importance to interpolate the text of this 
famous work in support of a system as it is said to have been to 
Solon to falsify the Iliad for the aggrandisement of Athens. Her- 
mann ha^!, with great ingenuity and show of probability, pointed 
out no less than seven distinct beginnings to the Theogony ; and 
he thinks it reasonable to conclude that an equal number of 
rhapsodists have had a hand in the compilation of the poem, as 
we now see it. 

The proeniium is especially deserving of notice for the lofty 
and enthusiastic tone in which the influences of poetry and music 
are described in it ; and, perhaps, Pindar, who seems to have pos- 
sessed a fineness and discrimination of taste on these points greatly 
beyotid any other of the Greek poets, was npt inconsiderably in- 
debted to this part of the Theogony for some of his happiest ima- 
gery/ and language. In these ancient verses there is an anticipated 
ej^rcssion of that deep sense of the delightfulness of harmonious 
^sounds and words, which, among all nations, was pre-eminently 
possessed by the Greeks, and, among the Greeks, pre-eminently 
by the great Theban lyrist;— -a sense which arose mamly from a 
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temperament of exquisite susceptibility, and >vhicli, certaitiiy, 
since a poet’^ singing has become a figure of speech only, has 
rarely had eitlier place or utterance among more modern servants 
of the Muses - 

Sweet anH untired for ever flows the song ; , 

The house of Father Jove, the thund'mr strong, 

Laughs with the flowery strain diffused around, — 

Olympus* snowy head — immortal mansions sound. 

Poetry is called, in a line of exquisite varbal sweetness, — 
Arjff/xoffyviQV re xonco/v, 

Of ills oblivion — stiller of all cares ; 
and the happiness of the man whom the Muses love is proclaimed 
in these verses — 

'a ovriva Mouffai 

(ptXevvTcci — x.r.X, 

Blest whom the Muses love, and from whose tongue 
Sweetly for ever^ ows the stream of song ! 

Though recent ills the heart to grieving stir— 

Let come the bard — the Muses^ minister — 

Legends of ancient heroes let him toll, 

And the blest gods who on Olympus dwell,— 

Straight doth the sorrowing man forget his pain, 

Turn’d by the power divine to joy a^in I 
The next division of the poem is that which exercised the in- 
genuity of some of the greatest philosophers in old times, and is 
even now fraught with a curious interest as a document of the 
most enlightened theory of the creation and history of the world* 
w'hich, we may suppose,^ was current in Greece in the remote age 
of tlie Hesiodic writings. It is, in fact, the book of Genesis of 
the heathen world ; though, as in the case of the Work^ and Days, 
it is said to have been founded on an earlier w'ork of the same 
kind, by Orpheus. This was the direction which the philoso- 
phical spirit, so natively inherent in the Greeks, took in its first 
independent impulse : it set about constructing cosmogonies, as 
they were called, in which the parts and the powers of nature 
were personified, and their origination and inter- dependence dis- 
played uiidei* an allegory, capable, in general, of an obvious phy- 
sical interpretation, but interwoven with a multitude of figures ai|d 
actions, possessing only a dramatic relation to those .personified 
phenomena of the universe, and being, in truth, merely the aup- 
plemental ci'eations of the poet’s fancy. 

It has been much disputed whether the Greek mythology is, 
in fact,' a physical or an historical allegory ; it being admitted tl\at, 
in either case, much must be referred to popular fiction alone. 
Now, it is probable that there is truth in both of these systems, 
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when mi proper division is ^ade in the myology itself; For»' in 
the first place, that the part of the Theogonyy previous to the 
usntpation of supreme* power by Zeus (or Jupiter) is; with much 
allowance for mere ornament^ as before mentiohed, more property 
a cosmogony,, or history of the creation of the^material or visible 
universe, can scarc^y be denied. A citation of the poet’s word^ 
will preclude the necessity of any detailed interpretatibn 
^ First/ says he, ‘there was Chaos; then Earth; then Eros, or 
Desire. • 

♦ From Ch^s sprang Night ; from Night came Light and Day* 

‘ Earth produced Hea^^ii exactly commensurate with herself ; then 
the Mountains and the Sea. 

‘ After that, Earth bore to Heaven the Ocean, and, after other off" 
8})ring, she bore to him her youngest child, Cronps or Time.* . 
Taking Eros, with Lord Bacon, to be the appetite or natural 
motion of the atom towards union, — thereby representing the 
plastic operation of the spirit of God — and also allowing for some 
unimportant transposition, we have here pantheistic genesis 
exacUy parallel to the Mdsaic account. 

Then fallows the story of the conspiracy by Earth and her sons 
against Uranus, or Heaven, and the mutilation of the latter by 
^ Cronus. Here a great deal of fable is intermixed ; yet it is not 
difficult to understand a latent meaning, that, by the intercourse 
lietween Heaven and Earth, undercover of Night, and by their 
consequent offspring, are represented the original acts and pro* 
cesses of Creation anterior to recorded Time, which was the last 
»of their productions; as Creation may be said to have ceased 
when Time began, and History put a period to the fictions of a 
dark and dateless antiquity. The Roman substitution of the old 
Tuscan divinity, or, as Pezroii* wiU have it, Keltic chief, Saturn 
for the Gr^ek Cronus, which is simply Time, 1ms helped very 
much to obscure the true sense of this exti aordinary legend, which 
1 $ in, close connexion with the manifestly physical allegories im- 
mediately preceding it. 

Another physical interpretation of this legend has been pre- 
served by Tzet?:es, according to which, the children confined by 
UmiHis in the bowels of the Earth, are the corn-fruits which 
Time, or some person in course of time, found to be beneficial 
to the human race. He discovered the metal of which he made a 
sickle, and^the posture of reaping is pictured by the action re- 
corded of Saturn by the poet. The Giants and Nymphs, who 
spring from the blood-drops of the mutilated Uranus, are those 
who grew to power and luxury by means of the invention. 
The Furies are wars and tumults, the consequences of plenty and 
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mhes $ and Saturn’s tbrowing the mutilated members of^Uramitt 
into the sea,^ denotes the origin of Irafllic-with foreign countries^ 
We know indeed from Cicero ♦ that, Zeno interpreted the whole 
Theogony in a physical sense ; Flato did the same to a consi- 
derable extent ; add it will be remembered that the Jfirst school of 
Greek philosophy^ the Ionian, or disciples j>f Thales, denoted 
attention almostexclusively tP inquiries into the origin and history 
of the mundane system. These primary philosophers, who werp 
closely linked with Hesiod and the oldacosmogonic poets, were 
styled (pi/crixol — physicians, or natural philosophers, by way of dis- 
tinction. Lord Bacon, indeed, gives+ a rtioral or political turn to 
most of the fables of the Greek mythology, oftentimes with singu- 
lar and gratifying propriety, sometimes wdth an amusing, but un- 
satisfactory, display of fancy alone. • In general it wdll be seen 
that the stem of the mythological tree is rooted, as it were, deeply 
in the earth, whilst moral or political maxims form its branches, 
and popular fancy its blossoms and its flowers. ^ 

But a great part of this extraordinary system has also been in- 
terpreted into a shadowing forth of the earliest Greek history. 
According to this view of the subject, UmtiU^^or Heaven, repre- 
sents, collectively, the primitive government Thessaly and of the 
fertile regions round about ; his burying Uis ^offtpring as soon as 
born in the recesses of the eartli, means that youthful generation 
were compelled to emigrate and colonize abroad ; the groaning of 
the earth is the indignation of the exiled Thessalians— -who, by 
an obvious parallel with the Hesiodic legend, are supposed to find 
iron and to forge weapons in Thrace and Epirus, w ith which theyy* 
headed by Saturn, cut off or remove the hostile counsellors:]; of 
Uranus: these last escape in ships, and, retaining their hatred of 
the party which had banished them, settle in various parts among 
the islands, and on the shores of the neighbouring cotintries, and 
subsequently assist Jupiter in his successful attack upon Saturn. 
Some friends of Uranus wander a long time at sea, and ultimately 
settle in Cyprus, and there learn the worship of Aphrodite, or 
Venus, which they introduce into Greece at their return.* In the 
meantime Saturn reigns in Thessaly, and is supported by the great 
majority of the Titans, his bretliren, the sons of Heaven and 
Earth>^that is, a race of whose ancestors nothing was certainly 
known. He is disturbed, however, by a prediction of rebeliiob 
on the part of his sons, and of ultimate dethronement ; and in the 
tommon coui*se of preventive tyranny he imprisons, or, as the story 
runs, swallows all his children. But Fate prevails ; Zeus, Hades, 
and Poseidon — (Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune) — escape, and, byjbe 

* JDe Nat. Deot., i. 13. + Wisitom A^eats. * 

I Ibis rests chietly pn equivocal mcaoing of the word 
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advice/of l^oltxdr Earthy give liberty to the three Titana,*— Oottiir, 
Gygea^ and Briareus^ who had been heavily chained as hostile W 
Saturn. Jupiter, now ‘strengthened by all the rescued and irri- 
tated descendants of Saturn, and by such of the preceding or 
Titahian generation, and of the still earlier ra*c^ of Heaven and 
Earth,— the natives inhabitants, — as had been respectively ex- 
pelled or maltreated by Saturn, — seized upon Mount Olympus, 
aiyl from that place waged open war with Saturn and his Titans, 
whose head-quarters wer^'on Mount Otbrys. A complete victory, 
after a tremendous conflict, left Jupiter the undisputed master of 
Olympus and Thessaly.* Pluto obtained Epirus, a tract rich in 
mines, and the sea and the islands were assigned to Neptune. 
Hence arose the last or Olympian dynasty, which embraced all 
the objects of the popular, as contradistinguished from the mys- 
terious, religion of the Greeks, and is, we think, undoubtedly 
treated in the Hesiodic Theogony as consisting, in fact, of the 
deified chjefs and colonizers under the final settlement of the first 
civilized country of Greece. The three dynasties are twice dis- 
tinctly marked by jEschylus.* 

This historical mode of interpreting the Greek mythology is in 
immediate connexion, or rather is identical, with the celebrated 
system of Euhemerus. This person was a philosopher of the 
Cyrenaic school, and was born either at Messeue, in the Pelopon- 
nesus, or at .Messina, in Sicily,— at which of the two places is 
doubtful. He lived in the time of Cassander, King of Macedon, 
by whom he was coinniissioned to make a voyage of discovery in 
•the Eastern Ocean. He embarked at a port of Arabia Felix, in 
the Red Sea, or rather, perhaps, in the Persian Gulf, and on 
his return published a book called lepa. avay§a(p^, — Sacred 
History, in^ which he declared that in the course of his wan- 
derings he had touched at a certain island called Panchaia, 
in the capital of wlrich, Panara, he found a temple of the Tri- 
phyliati Jupiter, and in the temple a register of the births and 
deaths of many of the Olympian deities, inscribed on a golden 
column, ’which had been placed there, as the title announced, by 
Jupiter himself. He particularly specified Uranus, Saturn, Ju- 
piter, Juno, and Neptune. His system was, that these popular 
deities were, in truth, mere mortal men, raised to the rank of 
gods on acc3>unt of the benefits which they had conferred on, or 
the power whif;h they had acquired among mankind. Ennius 
translated this work, but the original and the translation are now 
both lost.t Callimachus, as in hyninic duty bound, bitterly 
revjles. Euhemerus ; Plutarch, who, as associated in the priest- 
hood, is also an inte rested witness upon this subject, ridicules the 

♦ Pjoni, V. ^64 — 7. Agam. 176 — 80. f Cic. JDclSat. Deor. i. 42. 
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ei^tire narrative^ and says that no one besides had ever heaix} of 
such a place aa Panchaia.* It is after £uhenie/us that Virgil 
wrttes^^ — 

* Totaque thuriferis PanohSia pingnis arenis.’ 

And, after all, whefther there 13 any truth or not in any part of 
this story, the important fact still remains, tliat at least three 
centuries before the Christian era, the human origination of a 
principal department of the popular mythology was asserted, and 
the assertion countenanced by men of distinguished eminence. ^ 
It may be remarked, by the way, as one among the many evi- 
dences of the Hesiodic poems being subsequent in ^ate to those 
of Homer, that the Nile is mentioned by that name in the cata- 
logue of rivers said to be the offspring of Ocean and 1 ethys. In 
the Odyssey, as in the Mosaic writiags, we read of Egyptus, the 
Egyptus river, or the river of Egypt. 

Spenser and Milton drew largely, in different ways, from the 
Theogony. The Nereids, for example, who attend at the marriage 
of Thames and Medway in the Faery Queeue, all belong to Hesiod: 

‘ And after these the searnymphs marched all, 

All goodly damsels, deck’d with long green hair, 

Whom of their sire Nereides men call ; 

All which the Ocean’s daughter to him bare, 

The grey.cy’d Doris : all which fifty are ; 

All which she there on her attending had,— 

Swift Proto, mild Eucrate, Thetis fair, 

Soft Spio, sweet Eudore, Sao sad, 

Light Doto, wanton Glance, and Galene glad/ 

Strength and Force (Kpiros — B*yi) were the sons of Styx— 
Hate. J upiter promised to preserve, to all who w^ould assist him 
against Saturn and the Titans, the honours and privileges which 
they had enjoyed under the old dynasty, and to recompense tho^e 
who had been persecuted by it. Styx, and her sons, immediately 
went, to Olympus, and declared themselves of Jupiter’s party. 
Hence Styx was made the oath of the gods, and Strength and 
Force for ever after sat by the side of Jove : 

At his right hand Victory 
Sat eagle-wing’d. 

According to*Lord Bacon, * Styx, an irremeable river, represents * 
Necessity and he says, that ^ if loss of honour or estate must be 

5 ^ ‘ ■ 

* It has, however, been placed by some in the Red Sea; the At)b6 Fourmont, iti 
particular, maintained that Panchaia was the Isle ofPanck, in the Red Sea,— Panara,^ 
the modern Pharan,— and that the three tribes who had erected the temple to«Jii|)iter 
were the descendants of Ishmael, Lot, and Esau. — de t Acad, de» 
tome XV* We confess we can hardly make out what the learned Ahh^ would be at 
with his geogsaphy, though we by no means incline to treat Fluhemerus as' a mere 
impostor. 
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the Gon6ei|iietae of {breach of covenant, the league may be said to 
be ratified )by the iacrament of Styx, since the dread of banishment 
front the banquets of? the gods followed ; by which term were 
^nii%d the laws, i prcrogativesi afflu^ce and felicity W empire/ 
liie physical interpretation is, that &tyx was a fountain in Ar- 
cadbi,*^ and diat the story means that the Arcadians in the vicinity 
of Styx, being mef^r of great strength and courage, came among 
the first to the assistance of Jupiter f while the beliejf was that the 
water was of a noxious quality Jn itself, but might be diunk with 
impunity by a person swearing truly. It is supposed to have been 
used as a species of wa^er ordeal. 

The poetical merit of the Thcogoiiy rests principally on those 
passages which describe the conflict between Jupiter and the 
Titans, If it be true, as Quinctilian says, that Hesiod rarely rises, 
this, at least, is one pre-eminent instance in which he has risen to 
tlie utmost height of his great argument. Here he touches, per 
haps overpasses, the boundary line of the grand and terrible in 
poetry ; lie wnlks on the perilous ridge between the sublime and 
the ridiculous^ and directSitlie storming furies of his imagination to 
the very confines of bombast. Yet the language of these verses is 
not, generally, more than adequate to the imagery, and the images 
arise naturally out of the general subject, But there is, undoubt- 
edly, a giant wildiies^j of actidn, a colossal magnitude of figure, 
which could alone be germane to such a supeihuman scene as this, 
— in which the gods of heaven aiid earth close together in mortal 
fight, and the land, and the air, and the sea quake, and the horrible 
subterranean hell itself gapes wdde b^fteatli the shock of torn-up 
'*Mioimtaius, and of the fuiious agonies of ten thousand Titans 
Writhing in the flames of piirstdng thiiuderbolts. The praise of 
absolute originality of conception cannot, indeed, be allowed to 
the author vof these wondoiful Hues: here, as in a hundred other 
places, the Homeric genius first liewed out a path for the enter- 
prise of succeeding poets. The Battle of the Gods gave birth to 
the Battle of the Titans, and both are reproduced in the Miltonian 
Battle qf the Angels'^ and if our English bard has in any part of 
his imagery more than rivalled either of his great originals, his 
occasional superiority in such respects may be more truly traced 
* to his peculiar command of the cxhaustless treasures of the holy 
scriptures than t6 any other more noble conception of the subject 
itself. * 

It is worth while tc compare, with critical attention, these three 

* Pausanlas, in speaking ^of thie fouutain,.nf Styx, lives a form of expression which 
^istincUy implies his belief that the Theogoiiy was not in fact genuine : — fTv«e/ 

^1, tv Ira&firiy* yap fjrii rhp Bso ytvtav 
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subUme descriptions^ never f<»rgeUtng^it; is a imcrcd duty in 
literature . not to forget) — to render to' inventimi those primary 
• honours which are'justly due to it* I» |be Iliad there is a perfect 
picture : the (friiwing is clear^ proportiops 

harmonious^ the effect grand and ipipdeiiig in the lligfaest degree* 
But a taste, which is never wantii^ to the genius df that poem.» 
limited the size of the imagery,— ^tly forese<^^#lbat |»ii a stage 
where mortal and immortal met together, tbe^ceifltain cdiiseqneitce 
of magnifying the gods too much '^oul^ in equal ratio to 
lessen the men ; and that to preserve' Acm^,as be really was, 
ISlars must needs be jepresented as sometliii^ less than he pro- 
bably might be* The poet, like a very pow^erful and skilful boxer, 
struck the more temperately as the more master bims^^, and, 
in the very whirlwind of his passion,-— 

• Half his strength he pat not forth, but chicltd 

His thunder in mid volley. 

But another ineasure was lawful and. appropriate in the descrip- 
tion of a conflict where Gods and Titans (who were also gods) mught 
alone and by themselves, and where no human warriors ini^rfered, 
in faVo(^ of whose relative importance it might be pecessary io con- 
tra|:t the stature or the force qf immortal cdiiibatants^ The lower- 
ing check being withdrawn, d'acli son of Earth and Heavpn moves 
dilated through the luminous haze of poetic imagination ; man and 
his petty efforts are swept aw^ay, and the great legendary figures — 
tlie primeval offspring of all the elements— stand up distinctly visible 
in a size proportionate to theit^^arents; These mighty beings are 
marshalled in phalanx on the of their mother earth ; rocks 

and mountains uptorn by the rb^ are the natural missiles for 
them to use against their enemies ; ‘'pnd but for ihuader and the 
portentous force of the thi'be allied Tillps, the conflict with these 
enemies wohld have been dubious. Uncontrolled by refefence to 
any admixture of ordinary human action, the poet of the Theogony 
gave unbounded licence to the shapings of a dauntless imagina- 
tion ; and in shaking heaven and earth, and t^e abysmal chaos 
itself, with the roar and the tumult of this tremendous battle, 
strained every nerve to produce, and succeeded iti producing, 
one unsurpassable example of the giyantesque in poetry : — 

'E'idxp fABV pteveor (ppms* lx Sa ra gra<y«v 

The defects in Milton’s copy of the Homeric and Heiaodic 
battles were almost unavoidably caused by the unturo of 
subject, so totally different in association froin Ihoso^ of^ his 
two pagan originals. What |0ems probable in them, when dc’*- 
scribing a furious struggle on earth between and fleshly 
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combatants, becomes frigid, and, as it were, out of place, in the 
unimaginable conflict of spirits in the etherial fields of heaven. 
Not all the art, exquisite as it is, displayed in attempting to stop 
up the gaps and crevices, can ever give harmony to the incon- 
gruous materials of which the scene consists ; and grand and pic- 
^.uresque ‘as the following lines are in themselves, they appear 
forced, and alihost puerile, when the original passages, of which 
they are the imitation, are read by w'ay of comparison in their 
natural context : — ^ 

‘ Forthwith {behold the excellence^ the power 
Which Godjiath in his mighty angels placed /) 

Their arms away they threw, and to the hills, 

(JFor earth hath this variety from heaven^ 

Of pleasure situate in hill and dale ;) 

Light as the lighthing glimpse they ran, they flew', 

From tlieir foundations loosening to and fro, 

They pluck’d the seated liills with all their load, — 

Rocks, waters, woods, — and, by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. Amaze, 

Be sure, and terror, sei^.ed the rebel liost, 

When coining towards them so direct tliey saw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d : — 

Themselves invaded next, and on tlieir lieads 

Main promontories flung, which in tlie air 

(.^ame shadowing, and oppress’d whole legions arm’d. 

The rest, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighbouring hills iiptorc : 

So hills amid the air encountered hills, 

Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire, 

That under ground they fougl^t in dismal shade.* 
Independently of other considerations, the consciousness that 
all ibis^is nothing more than a ‘ permitted tumult,’ which is to 
be put down by the arm of Omnipotence itself, diminishes the 
inteiest to the lowest degree, and almost provokes an inquiry why 
the battle takes place at all, — a question, the true answer to 
which — the opportunity for a brilliant episode — is but lamely dis- 
guised under the profession of glorifying the Messiah in the 
unresisting rout of his enemies. 

How vivid and natural are the colours, how" grand and regular 
is the climax of the Hesiodic description! — 

* TiTTjvEf ^'irepojQsv sKapri/vavro — k, r, X, 

And now, — the Titans, in close ranks arrayed, — 

What hands and force could do, each host displayed. 

The illimitable Ocean roared around ; 

Earth w^ailed ; the shaken Heaven sent forth a sound 
Of groans ; whilst huge Olympus, from his base, 

Rocked with the onset of the immortal race. 
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E^en shadowy Hell perceived the horrid blowa^ 

And trembled ’neath the tumult as it rose 
Such rushing of quick feet, such clanging jar 
Of javelins hurled impetuous from afar. 

As soared the djn of conflict to the skies, 

And hosts joined battle with astounding cries. 

Now Jove incensed, no longer brooked control; 

He put forth all his might, full filled his soul 
AVith valiance, and at once from heaven’s bright road 
And dark Olympus’ top he thundering%tro(Ie : 

Lightning and bolts terrific from his hand 
Flew swift and frequent, wrapping sea land 
In sacred flames ; — all-hounteous earth amazed, 

Howled burning, while lier mighty forests blazed. 

Forthwith began the land and sea to steam ; 

The fiery breath of ocean’s lioiling stream 
Involved the Titans : flames rose through the skies 
To blast with splendor dire the Titans’ eyes : 

And when at last the light through chaos gleamed, 

Such the concussion, such the uproar,secmed, 

As if the Earth and outspredd Heavens blending— 

Tlie one torn up, the other down descending — 

Had met ; — whereat up sprang the winds of air, 

And whirl’d the dust-clouds mid the liglitning’s glare : 
Winds, thunder, lightnings, from the han<f of Jove, 

Their track of ruin through mid battle drove. 

Loud and stupendous thus the raging fight, 

Whilst warr’d the Titans with an equal might: 

At length the battle turns ; — Cottus the fierce, 

G3''gcs and Jlriareus thro’ mid ranks pierce; 

From their strong harlds three hundred rocks they throw, 
And with these monstrous darts o’ercloud the foe; 

Then forced the Titans deep beneath the ground, 

And with afflictive chains the rebels bound ; 

Despite their pride beneath the earth they lie, 

Far as that earth is distant from the sky*^ 

Poetry, continued long at such an effort as this, would neces- 
sarily exhaust the poet and fatigue the reader ; indeed, greater 
compression would have much increased the energy of this pas- 
sage, which is sometimes diluted by mere repetitions of sonorous 
words. Yet the bard of the Theogony had still one more <('nific 
scene of universal tumult to describe ; and it is with admirably 
pleasing art that 'the calm and curious legend of Styx is inter- 
posed as a breathing-place for the imagination before it encounr 
ters the last and crowning struggle between Jupiter alone and 
Tvphoeus, the monstrous offspring of Earth and Hell : — 

* In the above passage we have taken a few lines from Cooke. 
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Avrip iiTBi TirSvay d^r* oupmv<i^ i^iKttif& Xi 

Bat when from heaven Jove had his foes exiled, 

Great Barth Typhoeus bore, her latest child, 

In Heirs embrace ; — strong w’^ere the hands for fight, 

And feet unwearied, of this fiend of night* 

A hundred serpent^heads his shoulders crowned, 

A hundred swarthy tongues licked all around ; 

Fire from his eyes a light terrific shed, 

And souijds unnumbered issued from each head; 

Sometimes of^ocls the articulate language full, 

Sometimes the bellowing of an untamed bull, 

Sometimes a^ ruthless lion’s roar it seemed, 

Sometimes as tliough a lion’s whelps had screamed ; 

Sometimes a dragon’s hissing rose around, 

Till the high hills «re-echoed to the sound. 

And now an awful deed had marked that day, 

Whilst he o’er men and gods had won the sway, 

Had not the Almighty Father seen the birth, 

And forthwith thundered terribly : the earth 
Roared with iIkj shock — the wide heaven roared as well — 
Roared sea and ocean, and the abysmal hell. 

Olympus shook around the rising god, 

And the earth groaned beneath him as he trod. 

Under the conflict of this awful twain 
Blazed with hell’s flame and heaven’s the dark blue main : 
Blazed earth and heaven and sea with dreadful roar. 

And burning billows raged along the shore. 

Such conflagration — such dire tumult rose 
Around the struggle of the immortal foes — 

(Trim Pluto trembled, monarch of tlie dead ; 

The Titans, chained around the*ir vanquished head, 

In nether Hades trembled with affright 
Under the din of the tremendous fight. 

TJicri Jove, at length, up-towering in his ire, 

Grasped all his thunderbolts and lightning fire — 

And from Olympus plunging on his foe, 

Blasted the monster’s heads with one consuming blow.^ 

The result of this last victory is the elevation of Jupiter by coin- 
uaoii consent to the throne of Olympus, 

The remainder of the poem consists of a catalogue, first of the 
unions and offsprings of the deities of Jupiter’s race, and secondly 
of those of goddesses and ineie mortal herpes. Almost every one 
of these mythological connexions and births is so manifestly a 
tnere moral or physical figure, that it is scarcely possible to sup- 
pose that Uic poet meant them to be understood otherwise. First, 
Jupiter married Metis — counsel ; and, vyheii she became preg* 

* Surely it was a kindred spirit which painted Kehama’s conflict with Yamen and 
the expectation of tho fettered Asuras on their bed of pain. 

uant, 
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iiant, he devoured and himself brought fortli Minerva — prac- 
tical wisdom. Then he married Themis — jusljce — and by her 
liad Eunomia, Dice, and Irene— good order, right, and peace* 
After this he married Mnemosyne — memory — and had the 
Muses. These are cei»tain)y just such personages as we meet 
with in the Faeiy Qaeeiic, ‘ fieither let it trouble any trCariy says \ 
Bacon, ^ if sometimes he meet iviik historical narrafions, or addi-- 
tionSf for ornamenVs snlccy or confusion of times, or something 
transferred from one fable to another to brings in a new allegory ; 
for it could be no otherwise, seeing they were the inventions of 
men whicli lived in divers ages, and had also clivers ends, some 
being ancient, others iieoterical, some have an eye to things natn- 
ral, others to morall 

The Shield of Hercules (’Affair the third and re- 

maining poem commonly attributed to Hesiod, is, apparently, an 
extract from some longer work on the subject of such ancient 
heroines as were famous for having born chiklnm to the ^ods. 

It consists of 480 lines; and hi them the poet tells the story of 
the expedition of Hercules, son of Alcmena*, with lolaus, against 
Cycnus, the son of Mars. This Cycniis was in the habit of^way- 
laying pilgrims on their road to the Delphian temple, and of 
plundering them of tlicir oft'erings. In a grove near IVachins, a 
contlict takes place between the two heroes, the result of which is 
that Cycnus is killed, and Mars, who puts forth all his might in 
defence of the body, and to avenge the death of his son, is, througli 
the hostile interposition of Minerva, grievously woundeil. In de- 
scribing the arming of Hercules for this light the poet devotes 
about 1 80 lines to a minute detail of the celatiirc of the hero’s 
shield ; and it is this episode; composed in obvious imitation of 
the Homeric shield of Achilles, that has given, however impro- 
perly, its name to the whole poem. • 

Ibe Shield of Hercules stands lower in credit as a genuine 
composition of Hesiod’s than either of the other two poems whicli 
we have been noticing. It has been already mentioned that the 
Boeotians, the poet’s own countrymen, allowed nothing to. be 
genuine except the Works and Days. As to this piece, almost all 
the ancient critics were of the same opinion wdth Eustathius, wJio 
says that it is obviously written in rivalry of Homer, but that tijere 
is as much difference between it and the Shield of Achilles as be- 
tween the work of a man and of a god. The truth is, therfe seem 
to have existed in ancient times four books, or poems, called Ca- 
talogues of Women, or Heroines— Kari^oyoi yvvoiiKOJVy — and 
fourth of these comprised what were styled ^Holaa /xevaXai— that is, 
Legends of Heroines, beginning each with the words ’'H hn — aut 
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m such or such a faiuojis woiiaan.*^ The poem called 
the Shield oi Hercules, or at least all of it excepting the episode 
of the very shield itself, is, beyond a doubt, one of these ’Horn, 
m clearly appears from the commencement: — 

H 0 i 7) Tij^oXiZUovffiX ^ofjLou^ ytdl 'sStocr^l^a yaTav 
^Xt/0£v If 0>i/Sar, pter* oc^mov ^Aix^tr^vmoc 

’AXxpioivn. 

Or as Alcmeria left her house and home, 

And caniecto Thebes with bold Amphitryon. 

And certain it is, that to Homer and Hesiod, as being the two 
most ancient poets, or, if we follow Wolff, the concrete names and 
sources of poetry among the (t reeks, an almost infinite number of 
poems, composed, more or less successfully, in tlie antique man- 
ner, were popularly ascribed, but which were, for tlie most part, 
well understood to be the works of other men, when the discri- 
minative criticism of the school of Alexandria began to direct its 
attention to the history of literature. Amongst modern critics, 
Tanaquil Faber (Tannegui le Fevre) expresses his astonishment 
that any one should doubt the genuineness of this poem, and, with 
some little incivility, not unusual among learned critics, declares 
that those wlio think it not the production of Hesiod, must be 
ignorant of Greek poetry. Nevertheless, Joseph Scaliger, iu a 
letter to Salrnasius, notices the ^ preposterous judgment of llie 
critical race ^ in ascribing the ’Ho/at and the Shield to Hesiod ; 
and Heiusius and Vossiiis, and, we believe, all living scholars 
of eminence, are of Scaliger’s opinion. It may not be unim- 
portant to add, iu confirmation of this latter and well-grounded 
judgment, that M anil ins, u writer of the Augustan age, in his 
notice of Hesiod, alludes to the Thcogony and the Works and 
Days exclusively, making no iitewtion whatever of any such poems 
as the Catalogues, the ’Ho/at, or the Shield. 

Pei haps, indeed, it is not too iiiucli to say, that few per- 
sons, inde{)endeiitly of the external testimony against it, could 
ever have been induced to believe that this poem was from 
the same hand, or even of the same age, as the Works and 
Days, if the immemorial prefix of Hesiod’s name, and tfje con- 
stant association with the other Hcsiodic jioems, had not, as is so 
manifestly the case with respect to the Homeric hymns, preoc- 
cupieri the reader’s imagination, and almost prevented the free 
exercise of his judgment. The truth is, this beautiful frag- 
^ ment bears little internal resemblance to the genuine manner of 
T^esiod : its sweetness, its pictuiesqueiiess, its force, such as they 

* Thtj okl interpretation of mn was,ma/wn*n«— Akmena rising enr/y in the metning. 
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are, are the imitaUve efforts of an age to which the real Homeric 
style was not natural ; and it is this finish and elegance in the 
•work which provcf to our mind its comparatiyely modern date. 
Instead of that venerable rust, (for such, no doubt, there is,) that 
born simplicity of the olden time, which so strikingly distinguishes 
the undoubted verses of this antique poet, we have here hiid there t 
peeping forth the minute graces of an age in whicffthe elegy and 
the ode had taught a study of w’ords, and a concentration of pas- 
sion, but rarely found in the heroic poets. V^ho is there that feels 
not a post-Homeric spirit in the following commendation of Alc- 
mena’s beauty ? — • 

xai aTTo fiKs^oipoJV r nvoLnccwv 

r 0 i 0 V a n oiov re TroXvy^^pvaov ’ Aip^o^/ro^r.* 

Down from her liead and from her. eyebrows sheen, 

She breathed as breathes Cythera*s golden queen ; — 
and in this description of tiic arrows of Hercules — 

tt^ouQev fxh Qdvarov r’ eTp(,ov, xai ^ ax ^ v ai ^ 

The points were barbed with death, and %vct with tears 1 — 
Tliis, at least, must be allowed, that no one w'ho contends for 
Hesiod’s being anterior to, or even contemporary with, Ifomer, 
can, with any consistency, argue for the genuineness of this poem; 
for there are hardly ten lines together throughout the work in 
which tlje imitation, or rather the transfusion, of Homeric verses 
is not too apparent to escape the notice of the most cursory 
readei\ Some of these passages may be fairly said to be improve- 
ments on their originals ; and perhaps we do not go too far in 
thinking that of the three great imitators of Homer — Virgil, 
Tasso, and Milton — the last^alone lias made as good a use of his 
borrowings as the author of the Shield of Hercules, In some 
instances, indeed, what is beauty in the original becomes^ pretti- 
ness in this ancient copy ; and sometimes, also, what ought to 
have been grand or terrible is exaggerated into the monstrous or 
degraded into the liateful. But this is the common lot of irni- 
tatois, who are too often tempted to purchase the slender origi- 
nality of a variation at the risk of distorting the features of their 
model, or to repeat an image which may cither not be worthy of 
being repeated at all, or not lit to be repeated apart from the 
context, which, perhaps, alone gave propriety to it. We know 
no inst ance of this latter failing so striking as that of M jtoii^s j* 

* Scut Here., 7, 8. Hence Virgirs 

Ambrosiaeque comae diviniini vertice odorem 
Spiravere. — jE'n, 

t P. L., iv., 996—1004. We do not forget that in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment there aio several figurative expressions touching God’s justice, in which the * 
balance is introduced. But a metaphor is one thing ; a dramatic exhibition, such as 
Mitten’s, quite another, Compare It* X’., xxii, 209—13 } and uEn., xii. 726—7. 

reiterajjing 
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reitemting in the hands of the Almighty Jehovah the exhibition of 
the golden, scal^s*r^an image which is only just tolerable even in 
Horner^ and is, with deference be it spoken, inexpressibly mean' 
in Virgil. But there really seems to be a sustaining power in 
the Homeric muse which gives a sort of -secondary originality to 
« almost all her followers ; and it is by virtue of this, we think, as 
well as of the talent of the poet, that this piece, which is, from 
beginning to end, partly a direct and partly an indirect imitation 
of the manner and niiittter of the Iliad, should nevertheless have, 
even in the estimation of those who are perfectly well acquainted 
with the moiild of each particular passage, much of the force, and 
almost all the ease, of a work of primary invention. 

For the purpose of illustrating the preceding remarks, it will 
be useful and amusing .to iiistitiitc a slight comparison between 
the respective merits of the two most famous shields ever forged 
by the armourers of Parnassus for the favourites of the gods — the 
Homeric Shield of Achilles and the Hesiodic Shield of Hercules. 
We are not concerned to prove the possibility of representing in 
metal, within the circumference of a portable shield, every image 
to bejound in the Homeric description : the genius of Flaxiiian, 
however, has done more than enough to rescue the poet from the 
charge of having exceeded the bounds of common probability ; 
and it should be ieniembered, in the first place, that the workman- 
ship is declared to be of divine skill and excellence; and, secondly, 
that although it is true that in the poet’s verses the minstrel sings 
with a shrill voice, the bull roars, and the dogs bark, these ex- 
pressions are no other than what must necessarily be employed in 
any lively description of a picture or engraving of a complicated 
action. They arc the meaning of tire picture written out. Twice, 
indeed, Homer has slipped into the narrative of an action in pro- 
gression ; — the spies first lie in ambush, and then rush out upon 
the herdsmen ; — the bull is first dragged along, and then 
torn to pieces by the lions ; — and it cannot be denied that in these 
instances the poet has exercised a power of continuous repre- 
sentation which the painter and engraver, who have but one sen- 
tence to utter, one moment to move in, possses not. But this, if 
any, is a slight and scarcely perceptible incongruity, when com- 
pared with the detached and unsupported figure of Perseus,* or 
with the actual shield of Hercules itself — not the represented field 
of battle — clattering with the passage over it of the engraved 
gorgons^^ This latter image, or attempt at an image, is indeed a 

* Scut, Here. 216-^. After the best consideration that we can give to this pas- 
sage, we confess that the peculiar form oflhe expression induces us to believe that the 
constniction here assumed w the one intended by the poet. 

^ t Ib. 231-2. . 
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confusion of the boundaries of the actual and the supposed, into 
W'hich Homer has nowhere fallen; And we cannot but take occa- 
sion from this td observe, that the nearef we approach to the 
fountain of poetry, the nearer we also come to that easy following; 
of nature, in which alone consists a writer’s security against the 
snares and pitfalls of bad taste. ' » 

The Shield of Achilles was dejigned with equal SSaiity and sim- 
plicity. It contained a picture of the social and the material 
world. On the boss, or central circle, were, engraved the sun, the 
moon, and all the starry host of heaven, while on the border or 
circumference was the ^ stream of ocean.’ ♦ The intermediate 
circle was divided into compartments, in which peace ami war 
were represented in various aspects; ami the whole, taken to- 
gether, told the tale of human life. First, we see a city at peace 
within itself; a bridal procession is passing through the streets, 
the torches are glaring, the pipes and harps sounding, the youths 
and maidens chanliiig the nuptial song, ami the matrons stand- 
ing in their doorways to see the sight. The eye passes on to 
the forum : the people are assembled, the* judges are seated on 
benches of polished stone in a circle, with wands in their Jiands, 
and two men are pleading before them. The defendant has 
accidentally slain the relative of the plaintiff; the latter com- 
plains that the appointed hue has not been paid, whilst the de- 
fendant avers that he has j)aid it ; two talents of gold, the amount 
of the line and the subj(3ct of the litigation, lie on the ground in the 
midst. Next we see a city beleaguered; the warriors of the place 
keep the field, the enemy lie opposed to them, and the women and 
children and old men defend the walls. An ambuscade is planned 
against the besiegers; Mailj and Pallas, conspicuous like gods 
above the mortals, load them on ; they conceal themselves at the 
watering-place for cattle by the river side ; tsvo spies advance ; ibe 
cattle and herdsmen come on unconsciously ; the atnbushed w^ar- 
riors rush out, and kill the herdsmen and the lu?rds ; meanwhile the 
noise is heard by the army of besiegers, and battle is quickly joined 
on the plain. Then Contention, Tumult, and l"ate rage in ihecon- 
flict ; their garments arc bloody ; they (Irag the wounded and the 
nu wounded, and fight like living men among the ranks. The 
various scenes of agricultural life follow in order. First, we see 
the ploughmen, the servant standing with a pitcher of wine to 
refresh the labourers at the end of each furrow, and the soil IJIackeii- 
ing beneath the share ; then come the reapers, three sheaf-binders, 
and gleaning boys, while the master is seen leaning on his sta# 
and watching die harvest ju silent joy. Nc.xt, the happy scene of 
an abundant vintage is represented, in the midst of which a boy is’ 
playing on a lyre, and tlie rustics arc dancing and singing round 
von. xLvii. NO, xciii. i> Innn 
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him. After this comes a picture of pasture; four herdsmen and 
nine dogs drive the oxen to the field ; two dreadful lions seize a 
bull and tear him to pieces ; the men urge on tlie dogs, who bark 
furiously, but keep aloof. Then, in a beautiful vale, we see a 
great flock of white sheep, the sheep-folds, and the shepherd’s 
huts. The lagt compartment of the shield contained an elaborate 
design of the Pyrrhic dance, as invented by Daedalus in Cnossus 
for the fair-haired Ari'^due. 

The Shield of Hercules is of more complicated design. In the 
centre was a monstrous serpent, and around it every sort of ter- 
rible face and powe? ; the ocean, with swans swimming on, and 
fishes playing in, the waves, formed the outer rim. In the inter- 
mediate circle there is, first, a tight of lions and boars ; then the 
battle of the Centaurs and the Lapitha3, wdth Mars in his chariot 
and Pallas in arms. Next is seen Apollo playing on the lyre in an 
assembly of the gods ; then an arm of the sea, dolphins pursuing 
the qther fishes, and a fisherman about to throw a casting-net. 
After this Perseus appears, fluttering on the surface of the shield, 
with Medusa’s head at his back; the otlier Gorgons follow, wreathed 
about* with serpents. Then is seen a besieged city, with a battle, 
and the fates Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos ranging over the field 
and contending for the dead. Achlys (Dimness of Death or 
Misery) starrds n?ar, a hideous figure. Then follow successive 
representations of a city at peace, and full of pomps and festivals 
- of reaping, of sheaf-binding, of vintagiiig, of boxing, of hare- 
hunting, and, lastly, of the chariot-race. 

I roni the foregoing sketches of the designs of these two shields, 
it will immediately be seei? that the conception of both is sub- 
stantially the same. W itli two or three exceptions, the imagery 
differs in little more than names and arrangement; and the dif- 
ference^in arrangement in tlie Shield of Hercules is altogether for 
the worse. Tlic naturally consecutive order of the Homeric 
images needs no exposition : it constitutes in itself one of the 
beauties of the work. The Hesiod ic images arc huddled together 
without connexion or congruity ; Mars and Pallas arc awkwardly 
introduced among the Centaurs and Lapithae — but the gap is 
wide indeed between them and Apollo with the Muses filling the 
echoes of Olympus with celestial harmonies : whence, however, 
we are Jiurried back to Perseus, the Gorgons and other images of 
war, over an arm of the sea, in which the sporting dolphins, tlie 
^igitive fishes, and the fisherman on the shore, with his casting-net, 
are minutely represented. As to the Hesiodic images themselves, 
the leading remark is that they catch at beauty by ornament, 
and at sublimity by exaggeration ; and, upon the untenable sup- 
position of the genuineness of this poem, there is this further 

curious 
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curious peculiarity, that, in the description Of scenes of rustic 
peace, the superiority of Homer is decisive—while, in those of 
war and tumult, it may be thought, perhaps, that Hesiod has more 
than once the advantage. The following are the Homeric pic- 
tures of harvest and vantage : — 

Iv Sg tIBbi TB/Jism k.r,K 

‘ Now, laden deep with cofn, a heavy field 
Rose on the view, and bristled o*erthe shield ; 

The reapers toil’d, the sickles in their hand ; 

Heap after heap fell thick along the land ; 

Three labourers grasp them, and in sheftves upbind— 

Boys, gathering up their handfuls, went behind, 

Profiering their load : mid these, in gladsome mood. 

Mute, leaning on his stalF, the master stood. 

Apart, the heralds, in an oaken glade, 

Slew a huge bullock, and the banquet made ; 

While women, busy with the wheaten grain, 

Kneaded the meal to feast at eve the swain. 

‘ Now, bow’d witli grapes, in goldra vineyard glow’d, 

A purple light along its clusters flow’d 
On poles of silver, train’d, the vines reposed, 

Dark the deep trench, and pales of tin inclosed. 

One path alone there led, along which way 
Ceased not the gatherers through the livedong day: 

Youths and fair girls, who, gladdening in the toil, 

In woven baskets bore the nectar spoil ; — 

Sweet struck the lyre a boy amid the throng, 

And chanted with shrill voice the Linus song ; 

Whilst the gay chorus, as they danced around, 

Together sang, together beat the ground.’ 

SOTHBBY.* 

Is it possible in a thousand lines to draw anything more perfect 
or delightful ? 

The Hesiodic battle-piece is as follows : — 

ol S’ vVBp oLvrim 

avSpBs x. r. X* 

t Above them warrior-men 

Waged battle, grasping weapons in their hands. 

Some from their city and their sires repell’d 
Destruction, — others hasten’d to destroy ; 

And many press’d the plain ; but more still held 
The combat. On the strong-constructed towers 
Stood women shrieking shrill, and tore their cheeka 
In very life, by Vulcan’s glorious craft. 

■ - - ■ . ■ ...ML. . 

Wo have Tontuied to alter the origiaal versioa of one or WO of the iMt line* of 

p g * , The 
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Th^ old xpen, hoar with age, assembled stood 
Without the gatOsS, and to the blessed gods 
Their hands uplifted, for their fighting sons 
Fear- stricken. — 

Behind them stood the Fates, of aspect black, 

Grim, slaughter-breathing, stern, insatiable, 

Their white fangs gnashing, and strange conflict held 
For those who fell ; — each fiercely thirsting sought 
To drink the sable blood. Whom first they snatch'd 
Prostrate, or staggering with the fresh-made wound, 

On him their talons huge they struck — the soul 

Went down the^ cold abyss.— — 

« They glutted to the heart 

With dead men’s gore, behind them cast the corse. 

And back with hurrying rage they turn'd to seek 
The throng of battle. And hard by these stood 
Clotho, and Lachesis, and Atropos. — 

They all around one man in savage fight 
Were mix’d, and on each other turn’d in wrath 
Their glaring eyes^and homicidal hands. 

ITfispeakable that strife ! And close beside 
Stood the War-Misery — wan and worn with woe, 

Ghastly and withered, and with hunger-pains 
Convulsed, — cheeks dropp’d blood to earth ; — with teeth 
All wide disclosed, in grinning agony 
She stood ; — a cloud of dust her shoulders spread, 

And her eyes ran with tears,' 

Elton, with Alterations, 
We have given the substance of the Homeric parallel before, and 
It 18 well known. The two passages have never been surpassed in 
their way : upon their relative merits it is easy to believe that there 
will be a difference of opinion. Pictaresqueucss, variety, propor- 
tion, and force, as in him they mark almost everything, mark 
Homer’s, — pathos and terror reign in Hesiod's. There is a just 
censure in the Treatise on the Sublime, of a hemistich in the de- 
scription of Achlys ; but the whole figure is most powerfully con- 
ceived* and drawn, and the picture of the three sisters ranging the 
battle-field, and fighting for the dead and the dying, is inexpressi- 
bly awful ; and, though partially borrowed from the correspondent 
passage in the Iliad, is, as a whole, unique in the Greek poetry. 
No one cpii, we think, read this wonderful effort without feeling 
the mystery and the gloom of northern rhyme come over his soul, 
3ld recurring, in imagination, to the Fatal Sisters, the Chusers of 
the Slain of the Gothic mythology. 

.. We have remarked before, that a taste of unerring purity reigns 
throughout the Homeric description : the same cannot be said of 
that by the Hesiodic poet. The Shield of Achilles is bordered by 
< the 
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the ocean, flowing in simple majesty around it;. so the Shield of 
Hercules is bounded by the ocean, but swans swimmiiiff on the 
waves, and shoals of fish playing under water, are added by way 
of variation or embellishment That Virgil, whose Shield of il^neas 
lays no claim to graphic beauty, and is, in fact, little more than a 
spirited epitome of the Roman history in compliment to Augustits, 
should have been induced to* imitate this wretched prettiness of 
the later poet, must shake, in some degree, the foundations of the 
general opinion entertained of his accurate judgment, or lead us 
to see more clearly what is indeed the truth, — that the principles 
on which the iEneid is constructed were of an origin and a ten- 
dency entirely different from those, which we do not say regulated 
the composition of the Iliad, but were involved in the circum- 
stances of lime, place, and manner, amid which that miracle of 
human genius was produced. The same image, we have seen, 
with some difference of exhibition, formed the external circle of 
both these shields ; but in the centre of the shield of AchSles was 
pictured the firmament of heaven — in the centre of that of Her- 
cules a monstrous dragon. More strikKig symbols of the cha- 
racters of each w^ork, respectively, could not have been ir/iagined ; 
for in the first reigns beauty — in the last terror. The predomi- 
nant impression made by the pne would have been admiration, if 
not delight; whilst that of the other w'ould^have been fear, not 
unaccompanied by disgust. 

One word on the language of the Works and Days, and we have 
done. It is written in Ionian or heroic (Jreek, with a slight 
intermixture of iEolic usages. Hesiod, it will be recollected, was 
himself of Aiolian extraction. We need not say that the Ionic 
Greek, in which Hesiod sang, is not the distinct and elaborately 
dissolved dialect in which Herodotus, who was by birth a J3oriaii, 
thought it proper, four hundred years afterwards, to compose his 
great historical Epic, — a wonderful work, which is unique in its 
kind, and is not so much a history, in the sense which Thucy- 
dides has taught the world to attach to that term, as the link — the 
transitional phenomenon — between the old heroic poetry and the 
chronological narrative in prose. The mention of this fact of 
the adoption, by Herodotus, of the Ionic dialect, as a vehicle 
for his work, leads us to notice that very remarkable peculi« 
arity of the Greek literature — the rigid appropriatiop of par- 
ticular dialects to particular species of composition. Heroic 
poetry — ^indeed the hexameter on all but pastoral subject—* 
was invariably written in that Ionian or Homeric Greek^dr- 
which the Iliad and the Odyssey were the canon and the example.; 
and this sonorous and flexile form seems so essential to Greek* 
Heroic verse, that it is difficult by any effort of mind to realize 

a conception 
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a conception of those two great poems in any other dress. 
Homer was. the model of Herodotus; and in, composing his 

5 rand narrative in prose, he adopted, as a matter of course, the 
iaiect of Ionia, although, by the lapse of four or five centuries, 
that dialect,had greatly changed from the Hdmeric language. In 
fatt, it had bec^e a dialect in that technical sense in which the 
term is inapplicable to the diction of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Hippocrates, the father of scientific medicine, a Dorian also, 
adopted the Ionic form of Greek, with nearly the same feelings 
that seem to have actuated the father of profane history. But 
after Thucydides had conceived and first executed the plan of 
a pragmatic history, and had, with instinctive discernment, em- 
ployed the Attic dialect in his immortal specimen, that latter 
form became thenceforth, with varying intensity of Atticism, the 
only classical language of history to the latest ages of Greek lite- 
rature. In the same Avay the lyric poetry of Greece is entirely 
embodied in the Eolic and Doric forms ; and this distinction was 
so religiously observed, that even in the chorusses of the Attic 
drama, the Dorian inflections were in great measure retained. So 
the drama was Attic, — Elegy, Ionic,* — Pastoral Poetry, Doric. 
There was nothing arbitrary in this selection and appropriation of 
the several dialects ; they seem constructed exj>ressly to sustain the 
peculiar kinds of composition with which we always find them 
associated. Conceive for a moment, if it be possible, the Iliad 
and the Gidipus Tyrannus in Doric, or Pindar and Theocritus in 
Attic, and a lively sense will arise, in this respect, of the 
miraculous riches of the Greek language, and of the subtile and 
unerring taste of the Greek people ; — both of which, as compared 
with modern languages and modern nations, may justly move our 
profoundest wonder and reverence. 

That several and various literary dialects should contempora- 
neously exist at all, is, beyond a doubt, mainly to be explained by 
that permanent absence of metropolitan centralization peculiar to 
ancient Greece. Lacedaemon, Athens, Thebes, Syracuse, — so many 
focal points, but no centres, — could never, in their successive days 
of predominance, infuse into the dift’eriiig tribes of Hellenic name 
a Spartan, an Athenian, a Theban, or a Sicilian spirit; there was no 
one focus, no court, as in Paris, — no government province, as Cas- 
tile — nor, which might have been equivalent to this, any artificial 
compilation of dialects, as in tire case of the high or modeni Ger- 
^man. The Greeks, in fact, at no period of their history, constituted 

The reasons for the only two exceptions— the lines in the Andromache and the 
ti&vacrum Palladia of Callimachus, both in Doric — are obvious enough, and almost 
’prove the rule. In fact, the first is a bepnning of the chorus, and the dialect of the 
was meant as a compliment to the Argiaus, for whom the elegy was composed. 

^ ’ a nation^ 
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a nation^ the sense in \yhich that word is applicable lo the 
people of England or France. Once or tw ice there was a connnoii 
union of Greeks against barbariam; and the annual games and 
the Amphyctionic Council probably had the eflFect, which they 
were intended to have, of occasionally reminding those who were 
present at the one, and were represented at the oth'er, of th«|ir 
common origin. But the unity^ created by the pr^JSsure of external 
force was temporary only ; the last galley of the Persian was 
hardly destroyed before that unity was irretrievably dissolved. The 
games were practically little more than local solemnities in four 
separate parts of Greece, at which it woulti be as absurd to sup- 
pose that all the nation was present, or even in the smallest 
reasonable degree represented, as it would be to say, that the 
English people meet in common assembly four times every year at 
Epsom, Ascot, Newmarket, and Doncaster: And to the Am- 
phiclyonic Council, the right of sending deputies to it w as so very 
unequally distributed, and during the whole time of its existeirce it 
was either so insignilicant, or so evidently a mere tool of*factioii, 
that it had even less of a centralizing tendency than any one of the 
great games, which were open, at least, to every one of Jlellenic 
extraction. Yet, whcir we consider the case of modern Italy, in 
which lire parallel facts of independent states, a common lan- 
guage, and varying dialects have existed, but in wdiich no such ap- 
propriation of peculiar forms to separate kinds of composition 
ever obtained, — the instance of the occasional adoption of Vene- 
tian and Neapolitan idioms in some Italian comedies and novels 
being clearly irrelevant — we shall probably, at once, increase our 
admiration at the uniqueness of the Greek literatur e in this parti- 
cular, and be inclined to think that some originating cause of the 
pheriomeuorr, mortal or historical, remains yet to be delected, or 
at least to be satisfactorily explained, • 


Art. II. — Domestic Manners of the Americans, By Mrs. 
Trollope. C vols. 12mo. London, 1B32. 

T his is exactly tire title-page we have long wished lo see, and 
w'e rejoice to say that, now the subject has been taken up, it 
is handled by an English lady of sense and acuteness^ who pos- 
sesses very considerable powder of expression, and enjoyed un- 
usually favourable opportunities for observation. A boqjj;, of 
travels in any country, by a person so qualified, might be consi- 
dered valuable; but assuredly it was most wanted in the caso of 
America, and especially at this moment, when so much trasli 
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and falsehood pass current respecting that ^ terrestrial paradise of 
the west.’ 

We have had, at least, enough of late years di the politics of 
the United States, and have been sickened over and over again by 
the preposterous praises of those republican institutions which are 
tg, eclipse, in their national consequences, all the glories of Europe 
in war, in letterf;:^ and in all the graces of life. We should pass over 
such things with the transient hopeless sort of shrug of the shoulders 
vvith whieli we dismiss the periodical nonsense of a radical news- 
paper paragraph, were it not that America and her institutions are 
held up, not only for admiration in this country, but very often for 
imitation, if not in their whole extent, at least in many particulars, 
respecting which the two countries are so totally dissimilar, that 
any f)oIitical comparison between them — except for the purpose of 
contrast — is utterly useless. N othing is so easy as speculating in our 
closets on the probable eflects of any given arrangement of public 
affairs; and if the results of such imaginary politics were confined 
to the Utopias in which their ingenious authors gave them birth, 
we should have no objection to their theoiies. But when tlicy are 
boldly ojblruded upon the notice" of the country as formulai for 
actual practice, we feel it our duty, not to take these specu- 
lative conclusions for granted, but to turn the ^ telescope of 
truth’ to the existing facts themselves, and through the medium 
of an intelligent traveller’s optics, ‘ bring life near in utter na- 
kedness.’ In this sj)iril we have read Mrs. Trollope’s book with 
interest and instruction — we may add, with great amusement ; for 
it is written with much humour, and is eminently graphic through- 
out, — touching, with singular skill, a vast variety of topics, which, 
perhaps, only a female eye could correctly appreciate, or a female 
pen do justice to in description. 

Before g'ving quotations to substantiate this high praise, we think 
it may be of use to such of our readers as may not have attended 
iiinch to the subject of America, if we point out in limine a few 
of the most remarkable circumstances which contradistinguish the 
national condition of the Americans from our own — and render it 
impossible, or almost impossible, to draw' useful inferences from 
the state of the one people to the practice of the other. There are, 
no doubt,, some points in the relative situation of America and 
England which deserve to be placed in juxtaposition, and out of 
which the statesmen of both might extract valuable lessons; and 
W'e hope to find room to advert to one or two of these parti- 
<2»V8. Ill the mean time, our purpose is to call the public 
attention to dificrences, not to similarities ; and we think that, 
W'itho^it nearly exhausting the subject, we can jot dow n, ofi’-hand, 
u round dozen of points of distinction, — any two or three of which 

might 
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might suffice^ we should imagine^ to convince reasonable persons 
of the utter absurdity of comparing the two .countriijs together, 
at least in the very confident style we see done every day. 

In the first place, America is a wide, almost a boundless country, 
— not one-tenth part •occupied, and consisting, over its greater 
part, of a fertile and virgin soil, yielding its fruits almost without 
toil ; while England is small, striptly limited, thickly peopled, with 
a soil fertile, indeed, but only at the cost of an immense labour 
and outlay of capital. Secondly, the United States may be said to 
have no neighbours; for the Canadas on one side, and tlie rickety 
mock-governments of the Mexican republics on the other, give 
them no more trouble, politically speaking, and cost them no more 
money or anxiety, than the Rocky Mountains or the Pacific Ocean 
do in a physical sense : — whereas England is closely pressed upon 
by powerful neighbours, whose interests, passions, and actual forces, 
she is absolutely constrained to watch and keep in check, or other- 
wise modify, in order to preserve her own existence ; and tlys at a 
vast expense of time, trouble, and treasure. In the third place, 
it may be observed, that in fully /our-fifth^ of the settled portion 
of the United States the labouring population consists ofrslavcs. 
Tlie question is not now, how this came about — whether so 
grievous a curse was entailed upon the colonies by the mother 
country — nor whether it is or is not necessary to augment its 
amount by the agency of an extensive internal slave-trade ; — we 
liave only at present to do with the undoubted fart, that over the 
most fertile, and, in other respects, the most wealthy portion of 
the union, the working population consists of negro slaves. There 
are certain ingenious American w'ritei's, backed, too, by some of 
our own precious deinocrrfts, who seek to make out that the 
labouring classes of bhigland arc fully as much slaves as the 
negroes of the United States ; but we hardly fancy this similarity 
will be considered so great, in the opinion of the persons we are 
addressing, as to take our third item out of the catalogue of con- 
tradistinctions. 

A fourth point of difference is the climate. In England we are 
vexed with fogs and damps, and easterly winds, and clouds and 
storms in abundance, — but we have no sickly season, nor is any 
healthy man, woman, or child, obliged periodically to leave Jjoine, 
and fiy to another residence, as from certain death. Such a change 
may be made for comfort or convenience, or by w ay of luxury, but 
no person here is compelled to abandon his house to slaves, while 
he travels aw'ay from the malaria. On the contrary, almost all tlte 
southern or slavelioldiug states of America are nearly uninhabitable 
during half tlie year— many of them for more than half the year. 
Even Philadelphia and New York are subject to the yellow fever, 

^and 
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and its ravages, if not perennial over Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
are sufficiently frequent to render even that high latitude so insa- 
lubrious for a considerable portion of the year, lhat every mortal, 
who can possibly afford it, scampers off to the Canadas, or to the 
northern corners of the union. The banks of the innumerable 
#ivers, great and small, which form such a wonderful net- work of 
water-courses T)ver the United §tates, are peculiarly unhealthy 
during seven or eight months of the year ; and this leads us to 
a lifth important distinction between the two countries. We 
allude to the internal navigation by steam. If we beat Jonathan 
in roads, he repays us the compliment in his internal steam trans- 
port. We are not now asking which is best — a good road or a 
navigable river — but simply stating the fact, tliat in this respect 
America is altogether differently circumstanced from England. 
Every one must have heard this before ; but few persons iu tliis 
country seem to be aw'are of one very iinportaut point of distinc* 
tion between the countries in respect to steam navigation. The 
Americans have no steam vessels which go to sea — or so few^, that 
they need hardly be counted hi a rapid skelcli such as this. A 
few beats make passages up and down the strait which lies 
between Long Island and the main land of the state of New 
York, and one or two run from lloston to the ports to the 
northw’ard ; but, AVilh these exceptions, the steam navigation of 
America, rnagniticent as it is, may be considered as coniined to 
the fresh water, while lhat of Biitain may be said to be as yet 
exclusively on the ocean. Nor is this adduced as a mere point 
of curious distinction ; it involves in its essence a difference of 
the highest national importance. '^Fhe steam-boats of America 
are not lit, either by their form, or the nature of their materials, 
to stand the action of the sea for ten minutes ; and, in like manner 
the mcn'by whom they are navigated (so to call it) are not seamen 
in any sense of the woid. It is very true that an American is a 
hardy, active, and ingenious fellow, — up to anything and every- 
thing, — but, for all this versatility of talent and ductility of pur- 
pose; it is not possible all at once to convert him into a salt-water 
sailor, any more than it is possible to render his river steam-boat a 
sea-going craft. On the coasts of this empire, on the other hand, 
.we are daily bringing up iu our steamers au additional set of sea- 
men, as valuable as any which the coasting trade has given birth 
to in past times, while all our old sources of supply remain un- 
touched. Be it noticed, too, that a seafaring sleamerman will 
'fltSd less difficulty in learning the art of using his paddles in fresh 
water, than a river liand will in acquiring a knowledge of sea- 
manship. 

If turn to moral and political points of difiereuce between 

us. 
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us, v?e are first struck with the absence of several features in 
the government of America, the presence of which everts a pro- 
digious influence on England through all ranks of its society. A 
simple enumeration of the most important of these missing features 
will perhaps be cousWered enough, without much further com- 
ment But, before stating them, we must again remark, that ouf 
present purpose is not to draw invidious comparisons, but merely 
to claim attention to points which many writers of the day appear 
apt to drop out of consideration altogether when treating of the 
United States. 

There is not only no king or no court in America, but nothing 
to supply their place in the smallest degree. Tliere is no licredw 
taiy aristocracy of rank of any sort ; and although some per^ 
sons in this country fancy there is in America something like an 
aristocracy of wealth, and another of talents, there is absolutely no 
such thing. For, in the first place, there arc no entails ; and, in 
the next, the money which may happen to be amassed in thc^ hands 
of individuals, being the fruit of industry, thrift, and bargain-driv- 
ing, imparts to its possevssors none^of the generous character of an 
aristocracy. As to the aristocracy of talents, this is a m»re play 
upon words. Clever and highly-endowed persons in all coun- 
tries must acquire ascendency, more or less, over their neighbours ; 
but there i.s not in America, arid cannot be ahywhere, a class or 
body of men united to any practical purpose by tlie agency of 
mere talents. In such a society as that of America, there must, 
of course, be difllrouces in station, arising out of difl’erences in 
fortune ; but there is no distinct or recognized classitication of 
society as there is with us — the duties and advantages of which 
are not merely well underslood by the members of each of the 
classes respectively, but so fully understood by those both above 
and below them in the graduated scale of society, lhal; no man 
has any chance of general success who fails to perform, in the 
first instance, the well-known obligations of his own parti- 
cular rank. Thus, people in England, as a matter of necessity, 
fall into what are called established habits. Whereas, in Ame- 
rica, from the highest to the lowest, no man’s habits are settled, or 
his relations to the people about him at all regulated by any 
usages 80 well known, as to have virtually the binding cfl'ect of a 
law. Neither is it conceivable how such conventional forms 
could be established in a democracy, the very essence of which is 
to have no man’s head higher than another’s. We are not cenauring 
the Americans, however, for this, any more than for the oUier 
points of dissimilarity which we have pointed out, but merely 
showing that such differences do actually exist. 

Again, there is no established church, and the cansequences are 

two-/oliJ ; 
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two-fold the absence of such an institution essentially modifies 
religious sentiment, religious principle, and, we may add, as a 
matter of course, religious practice, in that country ,*~and, 
secondly, its consequences are felt at every moment in the ad* 
ministration of state affairs. We allude chiefly to that uniformity 
in the action of government wdiich is produced by the powerful 
moinciitum of a wealthy and highly educated body of men dis- 
persed over the country, but co-operating by means of an exact 
system of discipline, subject to no material or sudden changes. 
I1je utility of a church establishment, considered merely in its 
political view, in regulating the movements of the social machine, 
has been compared to tlie drag which is applied to a carriage- 
wheel when descending a steep road. But we conceive this simile 
to be signally defective and unfair to the church, as it would limit 
its power to the process of retardation. To those who are ac- 
quainted with the fly-w’hecl of an engine, a much happier illus- 
tratioiv is at hand ; — the fly has weight enough in itself to compel 
tlie other parts of the machinery to observe its regularity in a con- 
siderable degree ; — when afl'airs are going too slow', it accelerates 
tliem,-<»“wheii they are going too fast, it gradually tempers their 
movements. 

We think it fully clear, too, that the effect of an established 
church oil that widely-diversified religious body, falling under the 
denomination of the Dissenters, is very great indeed ; and we have 
long been of opinion, that to the cliurcli of England the various 
sects ill this country are mainly indebted for their doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and their unquestionable utility in the grand scale of 
religious society. Be all this as it may, there is no established 
church in America, and the consequent difference in the aspect of 
spiritual and political affairs is prodigious. 

The tatal absence of a national debt is an eighth contradistin- 
guishing feature of immense importance. Many persons con- 
sider that as to this point of dissimilarity the advantages lie 
entirely W'ilh the Americans. We are not of this opinion, and 
shall take an early opportunity of showing why, in detail. For 
the present we shall merely remark, that a large national debt 
acts like a sheet-anchor to the nation, chiefly by giving to a very 
great number of influential persons in tlie country a direct and 
perfectly obvious personal interest in the stability of public affairs ; 
it likewise diffuses a sincere feeling of wholesome caution over the 
land ; and as it becomes, in such a case, every man’s interest to 
•^•iiTainiain the good faith of the government, — and as this public 
faith, like public strength or public wealth, can be made up only 
. of individual strength or w^ealth, so it becomes the immediate 
interest of every man to preserve his own and his neighbour's 

integrity. 
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integrity. It is not, of course, pretended that the entire mass of 
good faith in the country is due to this source nor is jt proposed 
to show how much of it is to be accounted for in this way ; but 
it seems quite clear, that if the eight and twenty millions sterling 
worth of pecuniary interest, actually resting on the stability of 
government, were withdrawn, our body politic would be liable teP 
those violent paroxysmal convulsions which ha^ torn other 
countries to pieces. Why America is not thus disturbed is a 
question which it will be time enough to answer, if ever it be 
asked, when the two countries come to be equally peopled, — or 
when the fermenting processes, at present in operation, shall have 
had a little longer time to try their elasticity. — At all events — be 
these reasonings sound or otherwise — in the total absence of a 
national debt in one country, and its existence to an immense 
extent in another, we have before us a point of national distinc-* 
tion which cannot fail to pervade every branch of society, and to 
influence the feelings of almost every individual towards tl^e go- 
vernment under which he lives. 

The love of change iu the A^nericansf, and their absence of 
respect for old usages^ are features in their character singularly 
contrasted with our clis|)osition in England to abide by established 
customs, and our unwillingness to try new-fangled projects. The 
Americans in strictness respect nothing ; — they'love their country, 
and they doat upon themselves to idolatry ; but still they respect 
neither the one nor the other; — they change their laws, their in- 
stitutions, and their own professions with the most astonishing 
facility. The instant any custom or practice wears the slightest 
degree of inconvenience, straightway they alter it ; so that nothing, - 
by possibility, can remain s<5 long fixed as to become what we call 
habitual. There is no such thing amongst them as prescriptive 
rights ; — everything must show on its face the evidence of actual 
utility, or it is not for them : consequently there exist in that 
country none of those fixed habits of thought, sentiment, and con- 
duct, which are sometimes called prejudices, in this country, but 
which we take leave to consider amongst the most valuable .prin- 
ciples of our conservative system, — principles which are so rooted 
in us as to defy (in the long run) the attempts of internal enemies 
to tear them up. The political tempests, the wars, and other na- 
tional struggles in which we have been engaged, have hitlierto had 
no other eflect than giving additional vigour to the growth of that 
constitution which, for a thousand years, has braved tlw battle and 
the breeze of party, and which, we hope and trust, will contiiutie 
for many thousands of years to brave them and flourish under them 
still. The Americans say the same thing of their constitiition ; 
and we should be inclined to respect wliat they say, prtjwided we 

could 
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could only discover them respecting with sincerity any one thing 
besides in their country, and agreeing to stand by and preserve 
that — because it had been long established — under the faith of its 
having been shown to be good, upon the whole, by the mere fact 
of its permanency. 

^ So far from this being the case in America, it is notorious, that 
not only in each of the difterent states have they different laws, but 
the laws within the several states are liable to perpetual fluctuation. 
Some of them preserve the common law of their ancestors ; others 
have abolished this altogether as a barbarism of the old world, 
and have substituted codes of their own, adapted to their particular 
situation, and containing laws fitted, as they fondly dreamt, 
to suit every case. In some of the states where, in consequence 
of these changes, things fell into the strangest disorder, they voted 
the common law back again, after a few years trial of their own 
precious abortions. This, as might be supposed, made confusion 
worse# confounded. In short, there cannot possibly be a more 
complete point of difference between two nations than is ex- 
hibited by comparing the universality of legal practice in lingland, 
coupler!, or rather growing out of the universal respect for the 
laws, witli the wild, unintelligible, incoherent jumble of the 
administration of justice in America, In truth, there is no co- 
herence of any kind in America ; and the nation maybe compared 
to an immense sand-bank, of which all the particles may be good 
enough in themselves, but which, except for the purpose of 
destroying any one mIio attempts to meddle w'ilh them, have no 
common principle of joint action. They keep together by the 
influence of the same cause, the absence of external disturbance, 
but they roll about, and shift from" side to side, without the 
smallest cliance of any genuine solidity of national purpose. 

They \iave, in the next place, no indigenous literature of much 
consequence, except the angry pages of party spirit, — the snow- 
storm of newspapers, which, like a perennial cloud of locusts, 
drifts across their union, blighting everything in its course. They 
borrow from England only our lighter works, drawing scarcely at 
all upon tlie greater stores of literature with which this country 
is filled, but for which theyl^ave neither taste nor leisure. Of 
continental letters (with some scattered, and a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions^ they know nothing ; and, except at Philadelphia and 
one or two other great towns on the coast, they have no public 
libraries ; while in no part of the country are there any private 
libraries of the smallest consequence. The classics are hardly 
at all studied in America; and for an all-sufficient reason, — it 
would not pay. Passing over a handful of persons who de- 
vote themselves to professorships — and amotig whom we recog* 
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mze occasionally attainments which might do honour to any 
country-— it is impossible to fix young men long enqugh at any 
of their colleges’ to gain more than the merest touch of that 
knowledge which, in most European states, is purchased by 
years of hard study hy innumerable multitudes of every suc- 
ceeding generation. Long before they could have acquired, 
any degree of exertion, even a smattering of such tilings, they are 
off to the woods, or to the bar, or to their counting-houses, and 
have surrounded themselves with a rising crop of future back- 
w'oods-men, who will continue like their sires, for centuries per- 
haps, to hold such refinements in utter — ami very natural — con- 
tempt. If any American does raise himself to a high rank in 
letters, he forthwith perceives that America is no place for him ; 
and, unless he be tied to the spot by some academical appoint- 
ment, England gains, and is too happy to adopt him. In the same 
way the fine arts liave little or no existence there, and can have 
none ; — there is no demand for works of pure taste ; the naen of 
genius in this walk also, that from time to lime arise there,— the 
Copleys, Wests, Newtons, and Le^ilies, — afe all sure to expatriate 
themsielves, and settle here. So it is w ith science in all its branches, 
excepting only geology — and that owes its popularity to its inti- 
mate coiniexiou with agiicuUure. 

'rhere are yet one or two points which \^e must glance at. 
The United States include wdthin their territory large bodies of 
native Indians, literally savages — to get rid of uhom has become, 
as they tell us, a matter of absolute necessity : — to use tlieir own 
phrase, ^ the Indian claims must be extinguished/ We do not 
accuse the Americans of having set about this painful operation 
in a spirit in the smallest degree more cul])able or merciless than 
that evinced, in former days, by their English ancestors. We only 
advert to the point, from its being one which necensarity causes 
some diflerence betwtoi the political morality of that country and 
this. Under similar circumstances we should, perhaps, do just 
the same ; — but, fortunately, we happen not to be so situated, 
and, therefore, we can moralize upon the business. 

Meantime, while the Americans are removing the Indians be- 
yond the Mississippi, * extinguishing their claims * to the rich soil 
of Florida, Georgia, and Alabama, tliere is rapidly growing up in 
their owm society a population infinitely more dangeious than 
that of the subdued, half-tamed, hel])Iess Cherokees, Chick- 
asaws, and Creeks. We allude to the sviarms of culprits who 
are dropping constantly out of the jails and penitentiaries of the 
different states. As they have no Botany Bay, they have no way 
of ridding themselves of their convicted felons, except by putting 
them to death ; and this is not consistent, it appears^ with Aat de- 
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mocratic delicacy which • shows everywhere a wonderful sym- 
pathy with poor suflering guilt. In a word, there are hardly any 
executions in America, though there are plenty of crimes richly 
deserving the halter — and of t^iese, we conscientiously believe, by 
far the greater part due to this practical abolition of the gallows. 
Ill the absence, then, of capital punishments, and of any place 
of banisliinenl^ they are obliged ,to condemn their worst subjects 
to be locked up permanently. Now this, if persevered in, might, 
no doubt, answer the double purpose of preventing the culprit 
from cutting more peoplc^s throats, and, by its example, (for, in 
trutli, perpetual imprisonment would be regarded by many minds 
with more horror than death itself,) of deterring others from similar 
oftences. But if it w^ere j^ossible to follow out strictly such a 
system, which we much doubt, anywhere — it certainly never will 
be persevered in, in any country where the general voice of the 
people exerts much iidlueiice on the government — still less in a 
counti?y where the administration of public affairs lias fallen actually 
into the hands of the populace. Under such circumstances, where 
the governor of a state is elective anuiially by universal suffrage, 
and where he is invested with the powder of pardoning culprits, it is 
not in human nature to suppose that there will not be a perpetual 
system of pardoning going on over the country — a system alto- 
gether fatal to the due terror of penal justice, whose blows should, 
as the general rule, be sure, and its decisions iriovocable. It 
signifies iiolliiiig to say, that the legislatures of the diflerent states 
have ample authority to pass laws forbidding this wanton exercise 
of wliat Jeremy Bentliam calls ^ Pardon-power since the legis- 
latures in question, like the executive, are elected annually by the 
very same persons — persons whose only pretension to competency 
of judgment as to this and other delicate and difticult questions <)f 
state afl^firs, rests in the fact of their being onoand-lwenty years 
of age ! In practice, therefore, the term of imprisonment is almost 
invariably sliorlened ; and the consequence is, that a culprit po- 
pulation is gradually spreading itself over America, in spite of all 
their codification, and in spile of a system of penitentiary disci- 
pline, the perfection of which- as established in some of the states, 
particularly New Yoik, has im parallel in the world. 

We meant to have said a word or two on the nature of the ap- 
pointments to tlie American bench, and the absence of independ- 
ence in the judges, an evil which w^c hold to be totally irremediable 
in a democracy ; also to have made a few remarks on the system of 
niagisliacy paid by fees tluoughout the Union, as compared with 
the unpaid magistracy of ICngland ; but we perceive that we have 
completed our list of a dozen remarkable points of distinction be- 
tween American and English society, and therefore, although the ca- 
talogue might easily be doubled, we feel impatient to lay before our 

readers 
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readers some of the consequences of these differences, as exhi- 
bited in the pages of Mrs. Trollope, who, according to her own 
story, left England an ultra- whig as to church and state, with the 
view of inspecting a country ruled on really liberal principles, 
under the guidance Of a cicerone no less liberal than the far-famed 
Miss Frances Wright, then lecturer itinerant aggpist Christianity, 
and Matrimony, and all othes old-fashioned delusions, but now, 
alas ! for philosophy ! a mother, — and, w'e haVe been told, — 
(though we forget the new name) — a wife. 

Our authoress and her party sailed for America in No- 
vember, 1827) and having disembarked it New Orleans, pro- 
ceeded up the huge Mississipi in the steam-boat Belvidere, one of 
those wonderful floating palaces of which the Americans arc never 
tired of talking. But our fair author does not appear to have been 
overwhelmed by this first specimen of transatlantic magnificence. 

‘ Let no one,’ she says, ‘who wishes to receive agreeable impres- 
sions of American manners, commence their travels in a Mississippi 
steani-boat ; for myself, it is with all sincerity \ declare, that I would 
infinitely prefer sharing the aj)arti3pient of £f party of well- conditioned 
pigs to the being confined to its cabin.’ • 

This relates to the ladies’ apartment; but we spare the description 
of llie large room and its carpet, the ^ stale and condition’ of which 
she leaves us to imagine from tlie following stuitence : — 

‘ I hardly know any annoyance, indeed,’ slic continues, ‘ so deeply 
repugnant to English feelings, as the incessant, remorseless spitting of 
Americans. I feel that I owe my readers an apology for the rej)eate(l 
use of this, and several other odious words ; but I cannot avoid them, 
without suffering the fidelity of description to escape me.’ 

The company in this rivl^r palace appear to have been every w ay 
suitable to the accommodations. 

* The gentlemen in the cabin would certainly neither,* from their 
language, manners, iibr appearance, have received that designation in 
Europe ; hut we soon found their claim to it rested on more substantial 
ground, for we heard tliem nearly all addressed by the titles of general, 
colonel, and major. On mentioning these military dignities to an 
English friend some time afterwards, he told me that he too had made 
the voyage with the same descripti(ili of company, but remarking that 
there was not a single captain among them, he made the observation 
to a fellow passenger, and asked how he accounted for it, “ Oh, sir, 
the captains are all on deck,” was the reply. • 

‘ The total want of all the usual courtesies of the table, the voracious 
rapidity with which the viands were seized and devoured, the strange, 
uncouth phrases and pronunciation ; the loathsome spitting, from the 
contamination of which it was absolutely impossible to protect our 
dresses ; the frightful manner of feeding with their knives, till tlie 
whole blade seemed to enter into the mouth ; and the still more fright- 
VOL. XLVII. NO, iccni. E ^ 
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ful inamaer of cleaning the teeth afterwards with a pocket-knife, soon 
forced us to feel tbafwe were uot surrounded by the generals, colo* 
nels, and majors of the* old world ; and that the dinneV hour was to be 
anytliing rather than an hour of enjoyment/ — ^vol. i. p. 19. 

There are some amusing accounts giveir of the ^ squatters/ 
frcfhi whom they purchased fire-wood on the banks of the river. 
These miserable wretches ap|>ear to be planted on the very out- 
skirts of human society, and to exist, rather than to live, in the 
most deplorable state of poverty. They are generally cheerful, 
however, and would accept our commiseration as an insult, ^ All 
men are born alike/ ^iiy they, with an air of genu-wine repub- 
lican independence, as they call it. — 

* From time to time appeared the liut of the wood-cutter, who sup- 
plies the steam-boats with fuel, at the risk, or rather with the assurance 
of early death, in exchange for dollars and whiskey. These sad 
dw’ellings are nearly all of them inundated during the winter, and the 
best of t|icm are constructed on piles; whicli permit the water to reach 
its highest level without drowning the wretched inhabitants. These 
unhappy beings are invariably the victims of ague, which they meet 
recklessl^j, sustained by the incessant use of ardent spirits. The 
squalid look of the miserable waves and children of these men was 
dreadful, and often as the spectacle was renewed, I could never look at 
it with indifference. Their com})lexion is of a bluish white, that sug- 
gests the idea of dropsy ; this is invariable, and the poor little ones 
wear exactly the same ghastly hue. A miserable cow and a few pigs 
standing knee-deep in water, distinguish the more pros}>erous of these 
dwellings ; and on the whole 1 should say that I never witnessed human 
nature reduced so low, as it appeared in the wood-cutters* huts on the 
unwholesome banks of the Mississippi.’ — Ibid, p. 26. 

In the beginning of February our party reached the town of 
Cincinnati, on the right bank of the Ohio. Of <iourse they were 
obliged to snatch their first hurried meal at the public table ; but 
as they had not yet become reconciled to the fashions of the 
country, they preferred taking tea in their own room. A good- 
natured Irishwoman served them as w^aiter, and they were getting 
bn pretty well, wdicn a loud sharp knocking was hoard at the 
door, ai^d in walked a portly personage, who proclaimed himself 
their landlord. 

* “ Are any of you ill ?” he began. “ No, thank you, sir ; we are 
all quite well,” was my reply. “ Then, madam, I must tell you, that 
I cannot accommodate you on these terms ; we have no family tea- 
drinkipgs here, and you must either live with me or my wife, or not at 
all in my house.” This was said with an air of authority that almost 
precluded reply, but I ventured a sort of apologistic hint, that we were 
strangers and unaccustomed to the manners of the country. “ Our 
manners (said he) are very good manners, and we don’t wish 
CJhanges from England.” I made no farther remonstrance, but de*. 

. ♦ termined 
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termined to hasten nay removal. This we achieved the next day to 
our great satisfaction. 

‘ We were soon settled in our new dwelling,* which looked neat and 
comfortable enough, but we .wedily found that it was devoid of nearly 
all the accommodation that lflh*opeans conceive necessary to decency 
and comfort. No pump, no cistern, no drain of any kind/no dustmsfti's 
cart, or any other visible means^of getting rid of tffe rubbish, which 
vanishes with such celerity in London, that one has no time to think of its 
existence ; but which accumulated so rapidly at Cincinnati, that I sent 
for my landlord to know in what manner refuse of all kinds was to be 
disposed of. “ Your help (he said) will just have to fix them all into 
the middle of tlie street, but you must mind, old woman, that it is the 
middle. I expect you don't know as we have got a law what forbids 
throwing such things at the sides of the streets ; they must just all be 
cast rig] it into tlie middle, and the pigs soon takes them off.'^ — In truth, 
the pigs are constantly seen doing Herculean service in this way 
through every quarter of the city ; and though it is not veiy agree- 
able to live surrounded by herds of these unsavoury animals^ it is well 
tliey are so numerous, and so active in their capacity of scavengers, 
for without them the streets woi^d soon ht‘ choked up with all sorts 
of substances in every stage of decomposition.’ — Ibid, p. 51.* 

The following extract speaks so admirably for itself, that any 
commentary of ours w^ould hurt it. 

Though I do not quite sympatliise with those who consider Cin» 
cinnati as one of the wonders of the earth, I certainly think it a city of 
extraordinary size and importance, when it is remembered that thirty 
years ago the aboriginal forest occupied the ground where it stands ; 
and every month ajipears to extend its limits and its wealth, 

* Some of the native political economists assert that this rapid con- 
version of a hour-brake into*a prosperous city, is the result of free poli- 
tical institutions ; not being very deep in such matters, a more obvious 
cause suggested itself to me, in the unceasing goad which necessity 
applies to industry in this country, and in the absence of all resource 
for the idle. During nearly two years that I resided at Cincinnati, or 
its neighhourhoocl, I neither saw a beggar, nor a man of sufficient 
fortune to permit liis ceasing his efforts to increase it : thus eyery bee 
in the hive is actively employed in search of that honey of Hybla, 
vulgarly called money ; neither art|' science, learning, nor pleasure, 
can seduce them from its pursuit. This unity of purpose, hacked hy 
, the spirit of enterprise, and joined wdth an acuteness and (otai^ ah- 
seriee of probity, where interest is concerned, which migli# set canny 
Yorkshire at defiance, may well go far towards obtaining its purpose. 

‘ The low rate of taxation, too, unquestionably permits a more rapid 
accumulation of individual wealth than with us ; hut till I had travelled 
through America, I had no idea how much of the money collected in 
taxes returns among the people, not only in the purchase of what th'eir 

* These indefentible italics ore not OUKS* 
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industry furnishes, but in the actual enjoyment of what is furnished, 
Were I an English legislator, instead of sending sedition to the Tower, 

I would send her to make a tour of the United States* I had a little 
leaning towards sedition myself when I set out, but before I had half 
completed my tour I was quite cured. 41 « . 

‘il have read much of the “ few and simple wants of rational man,’* 
and I used to givewi sort of dreamy acquiescence to the reasoning that 
went to prove — each added want an added woe. Those who reason in 
a comfortable London drawing-room know little about the matter. 
Were the aliments which sustain life all that we wanted, the faculties 
of the hog might suffied' us; but if we analyze an hour of enjoyment 
we shall find that it is m3!de iijp of agreeable sensations occasioned by 
a thousand delicate impressions on almost ds many nerves ; where 
these nerves arc sluggish from never having been awakened, external 
objects are less important, for they are less perceived ; but where the 
whole machine of the human frame is in full activity, where every sense 
brings home to consciousness its touch of pleasure or of pain, then 
every object that meets the senses is important as a vehicle of happi- 
ness or misery. But let no frames so tempered visit the United 
States, or if they do, let it be with no longer pausing than will store 
the memor^y with images, which, by tbe force of contrast, shall sweeten 
the future. ' 

** Guardtt e passa (e poi) ragiam di lor.” 

* The “ simple ’* manner of living in W estern America was more 
distasteful to me from its levelling effects on the manners of th(/ 
I>eople, than from the personal privations th^li ’rendered necessary ; 
and .yet^ till I was without them, I was in no aware of the many 

pleasurable sensations derived from the little elegancies and refine- 
, ments enjoyed by the middle classes in Europe. There were many 
circumstances, too trifling even for my gossiping pages, which pressed 
themselves daily and hourly upon us, and which forced us to remember 
painfully that we were not at home. It requires an abler pen than 
mine to trace the connexion which I am persuaded exists between 
these deficiencies and the minds and manners of the people. All ani- 
mal wants are supplied profusely at Cincinnati, and at a very easy 
rate ; but, alas 1 these go but a little way in the liistory of a day*s en- 
joyment. The total and universal want of manners, l)oth in males and 
fenjalea, is so remarkable, that I was constantly endeavoiiririg to ac- 
count for* it. It certainly does not proceed from want 6f intellect. I 
listened to much dull and heavy conversation in America, but 
rarely to ^Xiy that I could strictly call silly (if 1 except the everywhere 
privileged class of very young ladies). They api)ear to have clear 
heads and active intellects ; are more ignorant on subjects that arfe 
only of conventional value, than on such as ale of intrinsic impor- 
tance ; but there is no charm, no grace in their conversation. ^ very 
seldom, during my whole stay in the country, heard a sentence ele- 
^litiy turned, and corrfectly pronounced from the lips of an American, 
ttere is always something either in the expression or the accent tbkt 
jUrS the feelings and shocL the taste. ‘ I will 
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‘ I will not pre^nd to decide whether man i» better or worse off fpr 
requiring refinement in the manners and customs of the society tliat 
surrounds him,, and for being incapable of enjoyment vrithout them ; 
but in America that polish which removes the coarser and rougher 
parts of our nature js unknown and undreamed of. There is much 
substantial comfort, and some display in the larger cities ; in ma^ of 
the more obvious features they are as Paris or as ^JLiondon, being all 
large assemblies of active and intelligent human beings — but ye.t they 
are wonderfully unlike in nearly all their moral features. Now, God 
forbid that any reasonable American (of whom there are so many 
millions) should ever come to ask me what I mean; I should find it 
very difficult, nay, perhaps, utterly impossible, to explain myself; but, 
on the other hand, no European who has visited the Union will find 
the least difficulty in understanding me. I am in no way competent 
to judge of the political institutions of America ; and if I should occa- 
sionally make an observation on their effects, as they meet my super- 
ficial glance, they will be made in the spirit, and with the feeling of a 
woman, who is apt to tell what her first impressions may be, but unapt 
to reason back from effects to their causes. Such observations* 
if they be worthy of much attention, are also obnoxious to little 
reproof: but there are points of •national peculiarity of which women 
may judge as ably as men, — all that constitutes the. external of society 
may be fairly trusted to us. Captain Hall, when asked what appeared 
to him to constitute the greatest difference between England and Ame- 
rica, replied, like a gallant sailor, “ the want f)f loyalty.” Were the 
same question put to nie, 1 should answer, “ the want of refinement.” 
Were Americans, inde^, disposed to assume tlie plain unprc'tending 
deportment of the Switzer in the days of his picturesque simplicity 
(when, however, he never cliewed tobacco), it would be in bad taste to^ 
censure him ; but this is not the case, Jonathan will be a fine gentle- 
man, but it must be in his own way. Is he not a free-born Ame- 
rican ? Jonathan, liowever, must remember, that if he will challenge 
(competition with the old world, the old world will now ^nd then look 
out to see how he supports his pretensions. 

‘ With their hours of business, whether judicial or mercantile, civil 
or military, I have nothing to do ; I doubt not they are all ^nt wisely 
and profitably ; but what are their hours of recreation ? Those hours 
that wdth us are passed in the enjoyment of all that art can -win from 
nature ; whein, if the elaborate repast be more deeply relished than 
sages might approve, it is redeemed from sensuality by the presence df 
elegance and beauty. What is the American pendant to this ? 
not draw any comparison between a good dinner party in the two 
countries ; I have heal’d American gentlemen say, that they coiM ftr?* 
ceiye no difference between them ; but in speaking of general 
persjfl may observe, that it is rarely they dine in ‘society^ oxfeept in 
taverns and boarfiing-houses. Then they eat with the gfmibfist pos- 
sible rapidity, and in total silence ; I have heard it said by American 
ladies, that the ho^rs of greatest enjoyment to the gentiemeh were 

those 
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those ia wlrich a glass of ^in cock-tail, or egging, receives itt highest 
relish from the absence of all restraint whatever ; and when there 
were no ladies to trouble them.* — pp. 66, 67. 

So much for the fashionable society of the metropolis of the 
western forests. The following account of covintry life is not less 
interesting ; and we give it entire, as bur author assures us it is 
* the speciiiffrii she saw of the backwoods* independence, of 
which so much is said in America :* — 

* We visited one farm, Avhich interested us particularly from its wild 
and lonely situat|pn, and from the entire dependence of the irdiabi- 
tants upon their own resources. It was a partial clearing in the very 
heart of the forest. The house was built jpn the side of a hill, so steep 
that a high ladder was necessary to enter the front door, while the 
hack one opened against hill-side ; at the foot of this sudden 
eminence ran a clear stream, whose bed had been 'deepened into a 
little reservoir, just opposite the house. A noble field of Indian corn 
Stretched away into the forest on one side, and a few half-cleared 

S eres, with a shed or two upon them, occupied the other, giving ac- 
ommodation to cows, horses, pigs, and chickens innumerable. Im- 
mediately before the house was a email potato garden, with a few 
peach and Upple trees. The house was built of logs, and consisted of 
two rooms, besides a little shanty or lean-to, that was used as a 
kitchen. Both rooms were comfortably furnished with good beds, 
drawers, &c. The fai'mer’s wife, and a youii,g woman who looked 
like her sister, were spinning, and three littl^^hildreu were playing 
about. The woman told me that they spun^Jffe Wove all the cotton 
and woollen garments of the family, and knit^all the stockings ; her 
husband, though not a shoe-maker by trade, made all the shoes. She 
^“manufactured all the soap and candles they used, and prepared her 
sugar from the sugar-trees on their farm. All she wanted witli 
money, she said, was to buy coffee, tea, and whiskey, and she could 
“ get edough any day by sending a batch of butter and chicken to 
market.** They used no wheat, nor sold any of tlieir corn, which, 
though it appeared a very large quantity, was not more than they 
required to make their bread and cakes of various kinds, and to feed 
all their live stock during the winter. She did not look in health, and 
aaid they had all had ague in ‘‘ the fall ; ** but she seemed contented, 
and proud of her independence ; though it was in somewhat a mourn- 
ful accent that she said, “ 'Tis strange to us to see company : J expect 
the sun may rise and set a hundred times before I shall see another 
human that does not belong to the family.’* 

‘ These people were indeed, independent — Robinson Crusoe was 
hardly more so, and they eat and drink abundantly ; but yet it 
seemed to me that there was something awful and almost unna- 
tural In their lonelihess. No village bell ever summoned them 
to prayer, where tliay might meet the friendly greeting of their 
Idlow-meOk When they die, no spot sacred by ancient reverence Will 

rec4ye 



receive their boues — Religion will not breathe her sweet and soteiOli 
farewell upon their grave ; the husband or the father will dig the pit 
that is to hold them) beneath the nearest tree ; bie will himself deposit 
them within it, and the wind that whispers through the boughs will be 
their only requiem. But then they pay neither taxes nor tithes^ are 
never expected to poll off a hat or to make a curtsey, and will live and 
die without liearing or uttering the dreadful words, God saye»the 
king/'* — ^p. 69 . , M , 

One of the greatest drawbacks to comfort in America appears 
to consist in the difficulty — almost impossibility— of getting good 
servants. There exists throughout the countijf such an iuve* 
terate prejudice against menial service? that nothing short of 
absolute want, or the strong desire of procuring some favourite 
object, for which the funds are not forthcoming, will indUce man, 
woman, or even child to condescend to this sort of occupation. 
It is in vain to reason wdth an Aiiiericau on this, subject, or to 
endeavour to show him that if a servant makes his bargain, and 
does his duty, he is to all intents and purposes as independent as 
his master. It is true that this holds good, in its fullest extent, 
only in a country like England, w^hefe, happily for the pooref 
classes, the society is divided into ranks, of each of whidi the rights 
and privileges are distinctly known, and resolutely maintained. Wte 
say, decidedly, that this classification is fortunate for those who are 
less — aye, or least thy, as it affords by far the best security they 

could have agaii|,$t ||0 fencroacliment^^ of power. Let any gentle- 
man in England tifeat his servant unjustly or cruelly, and see what 
a storm he will sooh raise about his ears. If, on the other hand, he 
forgets what is due to his own rank, and even with a kindly in^ 
tentiou, takes any liberty with his servant, he is instaiUly checked 
for what, though it be not so called, is considered presumption. 
The truth is, neither master nor man can ventiire* with us, to quit 
his own proper line of duty ; and, as for obligation, that is strictly 
mutual, and finds its balance most accurately adjusted by the 
payment of wages. True independence of ciiaracter, indiped, all 
over the world, and in every walk of life, depends essentially upon 
well-understood mutual obligation; that is, upon the fair and 
manly interchange of kind offices respectively. At first sight, it 
certainly does strike the imagination, that a man Who resides in tjie 
forest, far from other human beings, must be more independefit 
than one who forms a mere unit of a large and crowded Society, 
l^ut, in point of fact, the solitary person soon becoines tke tnost 
selfish of mortals, and discovers that his independence consists 
chiefly of privations, which he would fain supply, not in self-denials 
of what he might procure by exchanging the results of bis litbouf 
for those of other meuw The really independent man is he who 

contributes 
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contributes as much to society as he draws from it He who locks 
up bis powers of *beiug useful to others, and refuses to lend his 
share to the common stock, but contents himself with supplying 
his mere animal wants, hardly deserves the generous title of inde- 
pendence ; while the man that fulfils all his obligations to the com- 
munity, and .proves himself worthy of the hire for which he has 
stipulated to himself, may with peifect truth be styled inde-^ 
pendent — though his position nomirfally be of the very humblest 
nature. 

The following sketch of what the Americans feel on this point 

is clever aud arnttsing ; — 

• 

‘ The greatest difficulty in organising a family establishment in 
Ohio is getting servants, or, as it is there called, “ getting help,” for 
it is more than petty treason to the republic to call a free citizen a 
servant. The whole class of young women, whose bread depends 
upon their labour, are taught to believe that the most abject poverty 
is preferable to domestic service. Hundreds of half-naked girls work 
in the paper-mills, or in any other manufactory, for less than half the 
wages they would receive in service ; but they think their equality is 
compromised by the latter, and nothing hut the wish to obtain some 
particular Hrticlc of finery will ever induce them to submit to it. 
A kind friend, however, exerted herself so effectually for me, that a 
tall stately lass soon presented herself, saying, “ I be come to help 
you.^' The intelligence*- was very agreeable, and I welcomed her in 
the most gracious manner possible, and asked., what I should give her 
by -the year. “Oh Oimini!'’ exclaimed the damsel, with a loud 
laugh, “ you be a downright Englisher, sure enough. I should like 
to see a young lady engage by the year in America ! I hope I shall 
jget a husband before many months, oi I expect I shall be an outright 
old maid, for I be most seventeen already \ besides, mayhap I may 
want to go to school. You must just give me a dollar and a half a 
week; and mother's slave, Phillis, must come over once a week, I 
expect, from t’other side the water, to help me clean.” I agreed to 
the bargain, of course, with all dutiful submission ; and seeing she 
was preparing to set to work in a yellow dress parsemc with red roses, 
I gently hinted, that I thought it was a pity to spoil so fine a gown, 
and th^t ahe had better change it. “ Tis just my best and worst,” 
she answered, “ for Pve got no other.” And in truth I found that 
this young lady had left the paternal mansion with no more clothes 
of any kindl than what she had on. I immediately gave her money to 
purchase what was necessary for cleanliness and decency, and set to 
work with my daughters to make her a gown. She grj^ined applause 
when our labour was completed, hut never uttered the slightest ex- 
pression of gratitude f^r that or for anything else we could do for her. 
She was constantly asking us to lend her different articles of dress, 
and when we declined it, she said, “ Well, I never seed such grumpy 
folks as you be ; there is several young ladies of my acquaintance 

what 
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what goes to live out now and then ivith the* old wothen about the 
to\vn» and they and their gurls always lends them \vhat»they asks for j 
• I guess, you Jnglish thinks we should poison your' things, Just as bad 
as if we was negurs.*’ And here I beg to assure the reader, that 
whenever I give conversations, they were not made d but were 
written down immediately after they occurred, with all verbal 
fidelity my memory permitted. ' ■> w 

‘ This young lady left me at the end of two mpuths, Wcausd I re- 
fused to lend her money enough to buy a silk dress to go to a ball, 
saying, Then it is not worth my while to stay any longer.” I can- 
not imagine it possible that such a state of things can desirable of 
beneficial to any of the parties concerned. I ini^t occupy a Hundred 
pages on the subject, and yet faijj^to give an adequate idea of the sore, 
angry, ever-wakeful piide that seemed to torment these poor wretches. 
In many of them it was so excessive, that all feeling of displeasure, 
or even of ridicule, was lost in pity. One of these was a pretty girl, 
whose natural disposition must have been gentle and kind ; but her 
good feelings were soured, and her gentleness turned into morbid 
sensitiveness, by having heard a thousand and a thousand times that 
she was as good as any other lady, that all men were equal, and 
women too, and that it was a sin and a sham*e for a free-born Ame- 
rican to be treated like a servant When she found she was do dine 
in the kitchen, she turned up her pretty lip, and said, “ I guess that’s 
’cause you don’t think I’m good enough to eat with you. Youll find 
that won’t do Jiei'e,” 1 found afterwards that ffhe rarely ate any 
dinner at all, and genj^ruUy passed the time in tears. I did every- 
thing in my power to conciliate and make her happy, but I am sure 
she hated me. I gave her very high wages, and she stayed till she had 
obtained several expensive articles of dress, and then, un beau mating 
she came to me full dressed, and said, “ I must go.” “ When shall 
you return, Charlotte?” I expect you will see no mofe of me.’* 
And so we parted. Her sister was also living with me, but her ward- 
robe was not yet completed, and she remained some weeks longer till 
it was.’ — p. 73 - 77 . 

‘ Such being the difficulties respecting domestic arrangements,’ 
adds our author, ‘ it is obvious, that the ladies who are brought up 
amongst them cannot have leisure for any deyelopement of the mind ; 
it is, in fact, out of the question; and, remembering this, it is more 
surprising that some among them should be very pleasing, than that 
none should be highly instructed. But, whatever may be the talents of 
the persons who meet together in society, the very shape, form, and 
arrangement of the meeting is sufficient to paralyze conversation. 
The M'omen invaria,bly herd together at one part of the room* and the 
men at the other ; but, in justice to Cincinnati, I must acknowledge * 
that this arrangement is by no means peculiar to that cityv or to the 
western side of the Alleghanies. Sometimes a small attem^ at music 
produces a partial reunion ; a few of the most daring youths, animated 
by the oonsciouBjEiess of curled hair and smart waistcoats^ aj^roach 

the 
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the arid begin to mutter a little to the half-grown pretty 

thii)^s» who are comparing with one another how many quarters* 
music they have had/' Where the mansion is of , sufficient dignity to 
have two drawing-rooms, the piano, the little ladies, and the slerider 
gentlemen are left to themselves ; and on such occasions the sound of 
laughter \s often heard to issue from among them. But the fate of 
^ the more di^iified personages, who are left in the other room, is ex- 
tremdy dismal. TJie geiitlemen spit, talk of elections and the price . 
of produce, and spit s^ain. The ladies look at each other’s dresses 
till they know every pin by heart ; talk of Parson Somebody’s last 
sermon on tlie day of judgment, or Dr. T'otherbody’s netv pills for 
dyspepsia, till the tea ” is announced, when they all console them- 
selves together for whatever they may have suffered in keeping 
awake, by taking more tea, coffee, hot cake and custard, hoe cake, 
johny calte, vvatHe cake, and dodger cake, pickled peaches, and pre- 
served cucumbers, ham, turkey, hung beef, apple sauce, and pickled 
oysters, than ever were prepared in any other country of the known 
world. After this massive meal is over, they return to the drawing- 
room, and it always appeared to me that they remained together as 
long as they could bear it, and then they rise en masse — cloak, bonnet, 
shawl, and exit.’ — p. 81. , 

Tfrere is nothing more curious in these amusing volumes than 
the accounts given, from time to time, of the^ social position of 
the ladies. The following expression struck us particularly. Mrs. 
Trollope, talking of the sensation produced iii America by the 
appearance of the fanatical female already alluded to, who lec- 
tured against the Bible, Wedlock, 8ic., in a manner which, as she 
says, would have made some stir anywhere, adds — 

* But in America, where women are guarded by a seven- fold shield of 
habitual insignificance ^ such a spectacle caused an effect that can 
hardly be described.’ — p. 96. 

Our attention is next invited to a subject of greater importance, 
and one which is treated with much skill and good sense iu these 
volumes ; w^e mean the practice of religioiis observances, and the 
influence of religion on a society so very differently constituted in 
all otlier respects from that of Europe generally, and especially 
from' that of England. We recommend ah attentive perusal of 
Chapters VIII, and XI. to those who are anywise distrustful of 
the benefits of an established church, in giving consistency to 
the duties and efficacy to the principles of religion ; or, who 
have no dread of the evils wdiicli follow the unrestrained in- 
dulgence of misdirected zeal iu any, even the best, cause. 
No people, it appears, are so completely without amusement 
as the Cincinnatians. Billiards and cards are forbidden by 
4aw^ — they have no public balls, excepting a few at Christ- 
mas — tlie/ have no concerts and no dinner parties — ^ In sliort,* 

Mrs* 
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Mrs. TroUope says, * th^ theatre forms the only public amusement 
of this triste little town — (J THste little town 1 ’ What will the 
•good folks of the western woods say, when they hear their won- 
derful city called by such a title?) — and the theatre, although in 
some respects very well, got up, is but poorly attend^^d, tks by far 
the greater proportion of the females deem it an offenc*e against > 
religion to witness the representation of a play : — 

‘ It is in the churches and chapels of the town that the ladies are to 
he seen in full costume ; and I am tempted to believe that a stranpr 
from the continent of Europe would be inclined, on first reconnoitring 
the city, to suppose that the places of worship were thi theatres and 
caffes of the place. No evening in the week but brings throngs of the 
young and beautiful to the chapfels and meeting-houses, all dressed 
with care, and sometimes with great pretension ; it is there that all 
display is made, and all fashionable distinction sought. The propor- 
tion of gentlemen attending these evening meetings is very small, but 
often, as might be expected, a sprinkling of smart young clerks make 
tills sedulous display of ribbons and ringlets intelligible and natural. 
Were it not for the churches, indeed, I think there might he a general 
bonfire of best bonnets, for I never could discover any other use for 
them. ^ • 

‘ The ladies are too actively employed in the interior of their houses 
to permit much parading in full dress for morning visits. There are 
no public gardens or lounging shops of fashionably resort, atid were it 
not for public worship, and private tea-drinkings, all the ladies in 
Cincinnati would be in dang^Jr of becoming perfect recluses. 

‘ The influence which the ministers of all the innumerable religious 
sects tliroughout America have on the females of their respective 
congregations, approaches very nearly to what we read of in Spain, 
or in other strictly Roman Catholic comitries. There are many causes 
for this' j)eculiar influence. * Where equality of rank is affectedly 
acknowledged by the rich, and clamorously claimed by the poor, dis- 
tinction and pre-eminence are allowed to the clergy only. This gives 
them high importance in the eyes of the ladies. 1 think, also, that it 
is from the clergy only that the women of America receive that sort 
of attention which is so dearly valued by every female heart throughout 
the world. With the priests of America the women hold that 4*igree 
of inffuential importance which, in the countries of Europe, is allowed 
them throughout all orders and ranks of society, except, perhaj)s, the 
very lowest ; and in return for this they seem to give their hearts and 
souls into their keeping. I never saw, or read, of any country where 
religion had so strong a hold upon the women, or a slighter kt>ld upon 
the men. 

‘ 1 mean not to assert that I met with no men of sincerely religious 
feelings, or with no women of no religious feelings at all $ ' but I feel 
perfectly secure of being correct as to the great majority in the state- 
ment I have made. 0 , 

^ ^ We had not been many months in Cincinnati when our curiosity 

was 
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was excUed by hearing the “ revival” talked of by every one we met 
throughout the town, “ The reviyal will be very full ” — “ \V'e shall 
be constantly engaged during the revival ” — were Xhe phrases w^e con- ‘ 
stantly heard repeated, and for a long time, without in the least cora- 
, prehending what was meant ; but at length I learnt that the unnational 
^church of, America required to be roused, at regular intervals, to 
greater energy and exertion. At th^se seasons the most enthusiastic 
of the clergy travel the country^ •and enter the cities and towns by 
scores, or by hundreds, as the accommodation of the place may admit ; 
and for a week or fortnight, or, if the population be large, for month, 
they preach and pray all day, and often for a considerable portion of 
the night, in the various churches and chapels of the place. This is 
called a Revival. 

‘ I took considerable pains to obtain information on this subject ; 
but in detailing wliat I learnt I fear that it is probable I shall be ac- 
cused of exaggeration ; all I can do is cautiously to avoid deserving it. 
The subject is highly interesting, and it would be a fault of no trifling 
nature to treat'% with levity. 

‘ These itinerant clergymen are of all persuasions, I believe, except 
the Episcopalian, Catholic, Unitarian, and Quaker. I heard of Pres- 
byterians of all varieties ; of Baptists pf I know not how many divi- 
sions ;‘and of Methodists of more denominations than I can remember ; 
whose innumerable shades of varying belief it would require mucli 
time to explain and more to comprehend. They enter all the cities, 
towns, and villages 6f the Union, in succession ; I could not learn, with 
sufficient certainty to repeat, what the interval generally is between 
their visits. These itinerants are, for the most part, lodged in the 
houses of their respective followers, and every evening tliat is not 
spent in the churches and meeting-houses, is devoted to what would 
be called parties by others, but which they design £ite as prayer meet- 
ings. Here they eat, drink, pray, sing, hear confessions, and make 
converts.' — p, 98 — 102 . 

A lively description is given of ihe domestic prayer-meetings 
during this season of Revival, as it is called, but we prefer ex- 
tracting an account of a scene witnessed by our anlliorat a Presby- 
terian church in Cincinnati. Well may she say it made her 
shudder : — 

‘ It was in the middle of summer, hut the service we were recom- 
mended to attend did not begin till it was dark. The cliurch was well 
lighted, and crowded almost to suffocation. On entering, we found 
three priests standing side by side, in a sort of tribune, placed where 
the altar fusually is, handsomely fitted up with crimson curtains, and 
elevated about as high as our pulpits. We took our places in a pew 
close to the rail which surrounded it. 

♦ The priest who stood in the middle was praying ; the prayeif* was 
extravagantly vehement, and offensively familiar in expression ; when 
tliis ended adiymn was Sung, and then another priest took the centre 
place and preached. The sermon had considerable eloquence, but of a 
^ ' frightful 
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frightful kind. The preacher deecrited, with ghastly minuteness, the 
^last feeble fainting moments of human life, and then the gradual pro- 
*gress of decay after death, which he followed through every process 
up to the loathsome stage of decomposition. Suddenly changing his 
tone, which had been thaiof sober, accurate description, into the shrill 
voice of hoiTor, he bent forward his head, as if to gaze on s6me object' 
beneath the pulpit, and made known to us what he saw 15! the pit that 
seemed to open before him. The device was certainly a happy one for 
giving effect to his description of hell. No image that fire, flame, brim- 
stone, molten lead, or red-hot pincers could supply, witli flesh, nerves, 
and sinews quivering under them, was omitted. The perspiration ran 
in streams from the face of the preacher ; his eye% rolled, his lips were 
covered with foam, and every feature had the deep expression of hor- 
ror it would have borne, haa he, iu truth, been gazing at the scene he 
described. The acting was excellent. At length he gave a languish- 
ing look to his supporters on each side, as if to express his feeble state, 
and then sat down, and wiped the d^Ops of agony from, his brow. 

‘ The other two priests arose, and began to Wng a hymn. It was 
some seconds before the congregation could join as usual ; every up- 
turned face looked pale and horror-struck. When the singing ended, 
another took the centre place, and b^gan in a sort of coaxings affec- 
tionate tone, to ask the congregation if what their dear brother had 
spoken had reached their hearts ? Whether they would avoid the hell 
he had made them see ? “ Comb, thfen I ” he continued, stretching 

out his arras towards them, “cditie to us, and tell us so, and we will 
jnake you see Jesus, tlie dear gentle Jesus, who shall save you from it. 
But you must cOme to him ! You must not be ashamed to come to 
him ! This night you shall tell him that you are not ashamed of him ; 
we will make way for you ; we will clear the bench for anxious sin- 
ners to sit upon. Come, then ! coirie to the anxious bench, and we 
will sliow you Jesus ! Come !* Come ! Come ! 

‘ Again a hymn was sung, and while it continued, one of the three 
was employed in clearing one or two long benches that wdht across 
the rail, sending the people back to the lower part of the church. The 
singing ceased, and again the people were invited, and exhorted not 
to be ashamed of JesUs, but to put themselves upon “ the anxious 
benches,’^ and lay their heads on his bosom. “ Once more we will sjng,*^ 
he concluded, “ that we may give you time.** And again they sung a 
hymn. 

‘ And now in every part of the church a movement was perceptible, 
slight at first, but by degrees becoming more decided. Young girls 
arose, and sat down, and rose again; and then the pews opened, and 
several came tottering out, their hands clasped, their heads hanging 
on their bosoms, and every limb trembling, and still the hymn went 
on I bat as the poor creatures approached the rail their sobs and 
groans became audible. They seated themselves on the “ anxious 
benches ; the hymn ceased, and two of the three priests walked down 
from the tribnne, and going, one to the right, and the other to the left, 
^ ‘ began 
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'ivere 5iiail2liJ[)le to us, but the sob$ 4»d groans increased to a frightful 
exeese. Young creatures, with featurel^ pale and distorted, fell on 
tfeefr Vnees on the pavement, and soon Sunk forward on their faces ; 
the most violent cries and shrieks foljowed, while from time to time a 
'voice was heard in convulsive accents, exclaiming, ‘1 Oh Lord ! ** Oh 
Lord Jesus “Help me, Jesus and t^ie like. Meanwhile the 
tWo*pnests continued to walk aiming them ; they repeatedly mounted 
on the benches, and trumpet-'mouthed proqlaimecl to the .whole con- 
gregation “ the tidings of salvation ; ** and then from cveiy corner of^ 
the building arose in reply, short sharp erfevS of Amen V* felory ! ** 
“ Amen ! while thq^prostrate penitents contiftued to receive whis- 
pered cotnfortings, and from time to time a mystic caress. More than 
onco I saw a young neck encircled by a reveiend arm. Violent hys- 
terics and convulsions seized many of them, and when the tumult was 
at the highest, the priest who remained above, again gave out a hymn 
as if to drown It. It tyaa a friglttful sight to behold innocent young 
creatures, in the gay morning of existence, thus seized upon, horror- 
struck, and rendered feeble and enervated for ever. One young giil, 
apparently not more tli&n fourteen, was supported m thd arms of an- 
other, oome years older * her face was pale as death j her eyes wide 
open, and perfectly devoid of meaning ; her ohin and bosom w’et with 
slaver ; she liad every appearance of idiotism. 1 saw a priest ap- 
proach her, he topluJher delicate h^nd, ^ Jesus is wdth her! Bless the 
Lord I he said, and passed on. Did the men of America .v?ilue their 
women as men ought to value th^i* wives and daughters, would such 
scenes he peimittod among them ? 

Mt is hardly necessary to say' that all yuho obeyed the call to place 
themselves on the “anxious benches” weie women, and by far the 
greater number very young women. The congregation was, in gene- 
ral, extremely well dressed^ and the snWtcst and most fashionable 
ladies of the towm w^ere there ; during the whole revival the churches 
and meetitig-houses were every <lay crow^ded with well-dressed people, 

* It is tlius the lassies of Cincinnati amuse themselves ; to attend 
the theatre is forbidden ; to play cards is unlawful ; but they Avork 
hard in their families, and must have some relaxation. For myself, I 
confeas tliat I think tlie coarsest comedy ever written would be a less 
detestable exhibition for tlie eyes of youth and innocence than such a 
scqne.^ — vol. p. JOS — 113. 

Disgusting and niischicvous as this exhibition is, its profanity, 
iK)t to sijy blasphemy, is fai oiitstiipped by the outiageous ab- 
suiduies our author witnessed at what is called a camp meeiiiig, 
We have in vairt attempted to abridge the chapter (xv.) in vvhkh 
this extraordinary exhibition of hypocrisy, folly, fanatidsm, 
^nd, we must add/ gross licentiousness, — is described with A 
degree of -grapidc effect which lanks tlie author as a writer 
of very consideiable powers. Nothing can be more pamftif, 

we 
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we allow, then a d6scripti<li|.| but w© conceivp tliat it u 
full of the most important instraclioD, and is well caknkted to 
Aeek ftiose iirst risitigs of ignorant ;?!Ual, whith/ if pot duly re- 
strained by right reason, are so very apt, when pressed npon weak 
ininds, ,td rise into the widest enthusiasm^ to obliterate trapes 
of the religion of the gospel, and, of course^ to supersede every 
finer sense of moral duty! ; . 

The following extract contains 'ini^ny interesting staterneiits as 
to L^e actual state of religion in America, mingled with judici- 
ous redf-ctiofis on the important" subject of church government, 
and the influence of its cordial union with the civil authority on 
the minds and manners of a people 

‘ I had often heard It observed before I visited AmeTica, that one 
of the great blesi^ings of its constitution was the absence of a 
national religion, the country being thnS exonerated frojqcf all obliga- 
tion of supporting the clergy ; those only contributing tfrdo so whose 
principles led th^m to it; My I’csidence in ‘the country has shewn 
me that a religious tyranny majr bfe exertfed Very effectually without 
tlie aid of the government, a Way £(juoh:rnore oppressive than the 
paying of tithe, atid without obtaining any df thl^ salu^ry decpdim, 
■which I presume no one will den,y-is the result of gn established 
mode of worship. - „ . “ 

‘ As it was impossible to remain ipafiy^e^s in the country \vithout 
being struck with the strange anomalies produced by Its religions 
system, my early notes contain many ohseryScions on the subject ; but 
as nearly the same scenes recurred in every part of the country, I 
state them here, not as belonging to the'weSt alone; but to the whole 
Union, the same cause producing the same effect every vvhere. 

* The whole people appear to be divided' into ah almost* endleis 
variety of religious factions, add 1 was told, that, to be well received 
in society, it Was necessary to declare yourself as belonging to some 
one of these. Let yOur acknowledged belief be what it may, you are 
said to be not a Christian, unless yofh attach yourself to a particular 
congregation. Besides the broad and well-known distinctions of Ei>is- 
copalian, Catholic, Presbyterian, Calvinist, Baptist, Quaker, Sweden- 
borgian, Universalist, linker, &c. &c. &c., there are innumerable 
others springing out of tnW»e, each of which assumes a church govern- 
ment ^of its own. Of this, the most intriguing and factious, individual 
is invariably the head ; and in order, as it should seem, to shew a 
reason for this separation^ each congregation invests itself with some 
queer v^jriety of external observanqfe that has the melancholy effect pf 
exppsing'hf/ religious ceremonies jto contempt. It is impossible, in 
witnessing all these unseemly vagaries, not to recognize the advan- 
tages of an established church as a sort of head- quarters fO| quiet 
unpresuming Christians, who are contented to serve faithfully, vdth- • 
out insisting upon having each a little separate banner, embroidered 
with a device of their own imagining. The Catholics alone appear 
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esitxiiipi from the fary of division nnd subdivision that' has ^seiieed 
every other persuasion* Having the Pope for their common head 
regulates/ 1 presume, their movements, and prevents the outrageous^ 
display of individual whim which every other sect is permitted. 

‘ I believe I am sufficiently tolerant, but this does not prevent my 
seeing th^t the object of all religious observances is better obtained, 
when the government of the church is confided to the wisdom and 
experience of the most venerated among the people, than when it is 
placed in the hands of every tinker and tailor who chooses to dahr 
share in it. Nor is this the only evil attending the want of a national 
religion, supported by the State. As there is no legal and fiy'-d pro- 
vision for the clergy, it is hardly surprising that their services are 
confined to those who can pay them. The vehement expressions of 
insane or hypocritical zeal, such as were, exhibited during “ the 
Revival,*^ can but ill atone for the want of village worship, any more 
than the eternal talk of the, admirable and unequalled government, 
can atone for* the continual contempt of social order. Church and 
State hobble along, side by side, notwitl^tanding their boasted inde- 
pendence. Almost every man you ,meet will tell you, that he is occu- 
pied in labours most abundant for the good of his country ; and al- 
most every womap will tell jpu, that , besides those things that are 
withjif (her house) she has coming upon her ^aily the care of all the 
churches* Yet, spite of tipis universal, attention to the government, 
its laws are half asleep ; and, ^ spite of the old wPmen Uhd their Dorcas 
societies, atheism is awake and thriving. 

^ In the smaller cities and towns, prayer-meetings take the place 
of almost all other amusements ; but as the thinly-scattered popula- 
tion of most villages 'can give no parties, and pay no priests, _ they 
contrive to marry, christen, and bury without them. A stranger 
taking up his residence in any city in America must think the natives 
the roost religious people upon earth ; , but if chance lead him among 
her western villages, he will rarely find either churches Or chapels, 
prayer^or preacher ; except, indeed, at tluat most terrific saturnalia, 
“ a camp-meeting/* I was much struck with the answer of a poor 
woman, whom I saw ironing on a Sunday. “ Do you make no dif- 
ference in your occupations on a Sunday?^* I said. “ I beant a 
Christian, Ma’am ; we have got no opportupity/’ was the reply, It 
occurred to me, that in a country wher^ “ men are equal,** the 
government would be guilty of no crimed did jit so far interfere as to 
'give .them all an opportunity of becoming Qhristians if they wished it. 
But should the federal government dare to propose building a chfirch, 
and endowing it, in some village that has never heard “ the bringing 
home of bell and burial,*' it is perfectly certain that not only the 
sovereign where such an abotnina€on was proposed^ wMld rush 
into the Congress to resent the odious interference, but the 

other states \yould join the clamour, and such an intermedffiitt^ ad- 
miniisitration would run great risk of impeachment and degradatidh. 

‘ wTiere there is a church-government so constituted as to dej^erve 

human 
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buiDan reg|>ect, I believe it will alwi^s be fowd to receive i% even 
from those who may not assent to the dogma of its crfeed ; and where 
sttch respect exists^ it produces a decorum in manners and language 
often found wanting where it does not. Septarians will not venture 
to rhapsodise, nor infidgls to scoff, in the common intercourse of so- 
ciety. It is certainly possible that some of the fanciful variations upo):> 
the ancient creeds of the Christian chuith, with w]hich» transatlantic 
religionists amuse themselves, n%ht inspire morbid imaginations in 
Europe as wdl as in America; but before they can disturb the 
solemn harmony here, they must prelude by a defiance, not only to 
common sense; but what is infinitely more appalling, to common 
usage. They must at once rank themselves with the low and the 
illiterate, for only such prefer the eloquence of the tub to that of the 
pulpit. The aristocracy must ever, as a body, belong to the esta- 
blished church, and it is but a small proportion of the influential 
classes who would be willing to allow that they do not belong to. the 
aristocracy. That such feelings influence the prolusions of men it 
were ignorance or hypocrisy to deny ; and that nation is wise which 
knows how to turn even such feelings into a wholesome stream of 
popular influence.' — vol. i. pp. 150--^166. ^ 

Mrs. Trollope seems to have Ifbstowed much attention i on the 
state of education in America, and inserts several literary con- 
versations which give us ciirious enough peeps behind the curtain. 
See vol. i. puge 127, where ^ poor Shakspeave is held to be too 
gross ' for the refined taste of the back-woods, and ^ it is consi- 
dered quite fustian to speak of Pope.’ ^ In truth/ observes our 
author, after a choice specimen of the blue talk of Cincinnati, — 

* there are many reasons which reqder a very general diffusion of 
literature impossible in America. I can scarcely class the universal 
reading of newspapers as an*exception to this remark ; if I could, my 
statement would be exactly the reverse, and I should say that America 
beat the world in letters. The fact is, that throughout all rankd of 
society, from the successful merchant, which is tne highest, to the 
domestic serving man, which is the lowest, they are all too actively 
employed to read, except at such broken moments as may suffice for a 
peep at a newspaper/ — vol. i. p. 12H. 

This state of things is, in truth, not only acknowledged, but 
exulted in, by the Americans themselves. We quote the fol- 
lowing sentences from one of their literary journals for December 

• In communities like Great Britain, where the wealth and power 
of the momirchy and the aristocracy have a great protective influence, 
which can shield sensitive genius from the vulgar sunshine of active 
business, the scholar may pursue his studies without a ^ thought for 
the bustling world around him. There a man may or ipi|p not ‘be a 
politician, as he pleases. But we deprecate such ab^^tf^en here. 
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Our atmosphere is one of active impulses, in which the delicate pler^f 
literary ^industry droops and dies. - We have no profi^ssional 
poets ; we have no class of scholars, or of strictly Ijterary men. The 
institutions of the country require tlie participation of every citizen 
to sustain them, and the first symptom of fatal decay will be the ahan-t 
^onment of that universal trust to the oligarchy of politicians/^ 

In her neict chapter, Mrs. Trollope shifts the scone from thei 
bttslling pig-crowded streets of Cincinnati to a pretty cottage at 
the foot of the hills of Ohio, in which she and lier family had 
fondly hoped to be free fiom intrusion; — but in vain. 

‘ No one dreams of listening a door in Western America; I was told 
that it would he considered as an aflront by the whole neighhourhoocl. 
I was still exposed to per])etual and most vexatious interruptions 
from people whom I liad often never seen, and whose names still 
oftener were unknown to me. Those who are native there, and totho 
manner born, seem to pass over these annoyances with more skill 
than I could evef acquire. More than once 1 have seen some of my 
acquaintance beset in the same way, without appearing at ail dis-! 
tressed by, it; tljcy continued their employment or conversation with 
me, much us if no such ijflcrruptioyahad taken place : when the visitor 
entered,* they would say, “ flow do you do ? ” and shake hands^ 

Tolerably, 1 thank ye; how be you? was the re})ly. If it was a 
female, she took off her liat if a male, he kejjt it on ; and then 
taking possession of*the first chair in their way, they would retain it 
for an hour together, without uttering another word j at length, 
rising abruj)tly, they would again sliakc hands, with, ‘‘ Well, now I 
must bo going, I guess ; ” and so take themselves off, apparently well 
contented with their reception.’ ’ - » 

We have been assured that even in llic most refined cities of the 
United States a family can liardly ever venture to break through 
this rule of open doors, and that Americans who have lived in 
England fhtd this, on their return, about the heaviest item iu theiif 
catalogue of discomforfs, Jiut to proceed — here is a specimen 
of the colloquies thus forced upon Mrs. Trollope at her sequesr 
tered casino : — - 

\ ‘‘ W ell now, so you he from the old country ? Ay — yoi/11 see sights 
here* t guess.’” “ I ho])e 1 shall see many/’ “ That’s a fact. . . , < 
Why they do say, that if a poor body con|rive^ to he smart enough to 
Bcrape together a few dollars, that your tCing George always comes 
down upon ’em, and takes it all away. Don’t he ? ” “ 1 do not re- 

member hearing of such a transaction.” y 1 guess they be pretty close 
about it. Your papers ben’t like ourn,; t^jjjSkon ? Now we says arid 
prints just what we likes/’ “ You spend !a good deal of time in reading 

— r— — ? — ^ -vr 

^ American Quarterly lliemw, No. XX., p. 417* 
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the newspapers.” “ And I’d like you tell me how we can jspend it better. 
How , should freemen spend their time, hut looking afler their govern- 
ment, and watching that tliem fellers as wc gives offices to, doos 
their duty, and gives themselves no airs V* “ But I sometimes think, 
feir, that your fences miglii he iu more thorough repair, and your 
roads in better order, if less time Avas spent in politics.” Th% 
Lord! to see how little you knows of a free country ?•*• Why, w^hat’s 
the smoothness of a road put against tlic freedom of a free-horn Ame- 
rican ? And what docs a broWu) zig-^ag signify, comparable to know- 
ing that the men what we have been ])leased to send up to Congress, 
speaks liandsome and straight, as we chooses they sliould ?'* “ It is 

from a sense of duty, tlieri, that you all go to tlie liquor store to read 
the papers ? ’ “ To he sure it is, and he’d be no true-born American 
as didn’t. I (k)ii’t say that the fathei* of a family should always be 
after liquor, but j do say tliat I’d rather have my son drunk three 
times in a week, than not to look after the affairs of Ids country.” 

If onr liiiglish piii ly, over-bored by these iVee-ifnd-casy visitors, 
strayed abioad, they were liable, it a})peais, to find the picturesque 
not a little interfered with by their old town enemies, the hogs 

‘ Immense droves of them we»e continually arriving from the 
country by tlie road that led to most of our favourite wallts j they , 
were often fed and lodged in the prettiest A^illeys, and worse still, 
were slaughtered beside the prettiest streams. Another evil threat- 
ened us from the same quarter, that was yet ffeavicr. Our cottage 
had an am])l 0 piazza, (a luxury almost universal in the country 
houses of America,) whicli, sliaded by a group of acacias, made a 
delightful sitting-room; from this favourite spot we one day per- 
ceived symptoms of building in a held clos(3 to it ; with mncli anxiety 
we hastened to tlio*s])ol, and asked what h-uildiug was to be erected 
tliere, ‘ ’Tis to be a slauglitcM’-liouse fur hogs/ Avas the dreadful reply 
As there were se\’’eral gcnllemen*s houses in the neighbourhood, I 
asked if sucli an erection miglit not be indicted as a rniisr^nce. “A 
wliat ? ” “A nuisance,” I repeated, and explaintnl Avhat I meant* 
“No, no,” Avas the reply, “ that may do Acry aa^cH for your tyrannical 
country, where a ricli man’s nose is more thought of than a poor man’s 
mouth ; but [jogs be profitable produce here, and we })(3 loo free for 
such a law as tliat, I guess.” 

‘ During my residence in America, little circumstances like the fore- 
going often recalled to my mind a conversation 1 once held in rVance 
with an old gentleman on 4jSe subject of their active jjolicc, and itar 
omnipresent gens-d’annerie ; “ ("royez moi, Madame, il i/y u que ceux, 
h qui ils.ont|,a faire, qui les trouvent de trop.” And the old j^eutlemai^ 
Was, right, 'not onlv in speaking of France, but of the whole humatt 
family, as philosophers call us. The Avell di^^posed, those whose own 
feeling of justice would prcAxuit their annoying olhers, will^ov^r com-* 
plain of the restraints of the laAV. A/l Hie freedom enjoyed^n ' 

l^ond what ts enjoyed in England, k enjoyed solely hy the amrderly at 
Ae erpme of the. orderly!— yol i., p. H7. 
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' imv^ laken the liberty of putting tbe concluding of 

the paragraph in italics, for we desire greatly to call the 

attention of our readers to a truth which has not before been so 
disfinctly pointed out, but which every page of these interesting 
«yolumes, and, indeed, of every other book which we have read 
respecting iji^ierica, tends to confirm. We conceive that the 
inevitable consequence of extending the democratical principle 
beyond what used to be considered its due limits, must be to 
degrade the cause of genuine freedom, and even essentially to 
diminish the amount of personal liberty in any countiy. In re- 
volutionized France, '^vhere there does not appear to have been any 
physical or statistical reason for this fatal disturbance in the political 
scales, we find pretty nearly the same results as in the United 
States. True freedom has there no existence. There has been, 
and will be again, abundance of the glare and riot of license, but 
scarcely a spark of the true flame of liberty. It is with them all 
noise and smoke, unsupported by any weight of metal, or any 
justice of aim. Being destitute of national principle, and having 
no old usages now left to fix tbeir habits, they venerate nothing, 
and yieW, with the wildest delight, to every new flow or gust of 
the political storms which constitute their precarious atmosphere. 

In America, though not exactly in the same way, there is 
ample licence, wittT all sorts of liberty of action and speech — 
but only for one class of society — the democrats ; scarcely a par- 
ticle, it would seem, for any of the rest. It is true the democrats 
form the majority, and a very large majority indeed, not only 
counted numerically, but reckoned by the scale of influence and 
intelligence, wealth, talents, or any other eleriieiit of recognized 
power elsewhere. Then why find tault w'ith it? we may be 
asked ; — why, if the system is such as the great body of the people, 
including "the richest, wisest, and best, choose to prefer, why 
should we quarrel with them for persevering in what they approve 
pf ? To this we reply, that we have no quarrel with them about 
It at all. We are in no way disposed to begrudge them their univer- 
sal suflirage — their general dram-drinking — their occasional camp- 
meetings — their republican institutions — their eternal electioneer- 
ing, or anything else which may to then]Lseem fit and proper. But 
we must take tbe liberty to point oU^to our countrymen that, 
although^this may be all very well for tlie Americans, (sinte they 
like it,) nothing can be more utterly repugnant to the feelipgs 
knd habits of Englishmen, or more completely unsuit^ to the 
^ographical, statistical, aud moral situation in which this country 
^ placed.* ' Our 

* We could, in a moment, show, by reference to works written by our wmmest po* 
Jitkftl antagonibts, that, even in their estimation, this boasted experiment of a tnms- 

atlaatic 
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Our authoress next gives us a chapter on the relative conditions 
of at! English ptasant and an American naechanic pr farmer, \rhich 
» is throughout curious and instructive; but we must content our- 
selves with quoting a few of its remarks as to the ^ woman^kind 
the subject as to which we are always best pleased with this writer : 

* It is they who are indeed the slates of the soil. One has but Jo 
look at the wife of an American cottager, and ask her^ge, to be con* 
viiiced that the life she leads is ohe of hardship, privation, and labour. 
It is rare to see a woman in this station who has reached the age of 
thirty without losing every trace of youth and beauty. You continually 
see women with infants on their knee, that you feel sure are their 
grandchildren, till some convincing proof of the contrary is dis- 
played. Even the young girls, though often with lovely features, look 
pale, thin, and haggard. I do not remember to have seen, in any single 


atlantic republic is totally inapplicable to our aide of the water. Within a few d^s, 
for example, a volume has fallen into our hands, called a ‘ Tour in the State of New 
York,’ just published, as it would appear, by a Mr. Fowler, of Liverpool, who dedi- 
cates his lucubrations to * Thomas AUwood, Ksquire, the liberal and enlightened ad- 
vocate of Reform, and the founder of Political Unions — those great moral engines 
which, by concentrating public feeling, sentiment, and energy, have contributed to 
produce such fflorious resuits tkrouffkout comtryi'^ We shall not stop to inquire 
whether this worthy person alludes to Nottingham or to Bristol — to SKr Thomas 
Denman or to Mr. (Christopher Davis — ^but merely remark, that the very same infer- 
ences may bo deduced from 'his statements that we have come to in perusing the 
able performance which forms the subject of this articlOf Mr. Attwood’s friend, in 
speaking of the church, says— ‘ Although there is no^tablished religion, as we 
term it, all religions being fn^e alike, and the conscience of every man amenable only 
to his Maker, yet I must confess ,Vith regret, that I have too often witnessed an tin- 
becoming degree of warmth, and party spuit, and feeling, frequently not unconnected 
with ixihtics, on this momentous subject; a disposition to iutrudnee it as a temic of 
general and sometimes light conversation, and much divested of that conciliatory 
spirit, that reverence and humility, which, as they are its highest ornaments, are no 
less its distinguishing and vital csbence ,’— Tour in (he State of New Yetk 
1830, p, 211. 

While the work from which the above passage is taken lies before us, we must he 
allowed to extract one other sentence, which is so truly characteristic^of the author 
and his cause, that we shall thus be saved from the trouble of giving any further de- 
scription of either. In speaking of the American navy, he dwells on the original 
and bold idea that ‘ prudence is the better part of courage ^ and bids the government 
beware how they again despise ^ half^-dozen Jir frigates, with bits of striped bunting* 
He then adds what follows, of which we shall only remark, that the italics and dashes 
nre all his own ‘ 1 cannot dismiss this subject without further hoping, that Mr. 
Broiwham, the poweiful advocate of justice to America, and who, for years, so nobly 
fought its battles in the British Parliament, will use his well-earned popularity in the 
fitates to bring about a still mo« cordial feeling, aad a less restricted intercourse^ 
His Lordship will excuse my <»lliog him Mr, Brougham — ^the appcUutjon seegis 
more familiar to me — I hate those ships by which the aristocracy contrive to smuggle 
talent and industry from the people^ to the support of their order — thesaare ihe ships, 
after all, thd most formidable to Briton’— [so spelled in the original/— * out I digrals, 
«and beg /6tV/., p» 208. Bog pardon, indeed I Why, if ml be true ^at we 

the gifted individual named above is not more attached to the ship #hich has 

S tacked to his name than his admirer is. We thank our honest 'and 

or, however, for this new view on the subject of creating peers, Whid^ in the 
mstanee referred to, we are told, ia a decided case of contraband. * . 

in^ce, 
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featance^jAmong tlie poor, a specimen 6f th^ pitmip, rosy, laugKing 
.phjSategnomy, ho common among our C(*btftge girls. The horror of 
-domestic service, which the reality of slavery, and the fable of equa^ 
lity, have generated,* excludes tlm young women from that sure and 
moat comfortable rv ^ouu•c of decent Kuglisli girls; and the conse- 
quence is, that Aiith a most ii reverent freMom of manner to the 
parents, the Jlaugliters arc, to tlie full extent of the word, domestic 
slaves, ThibTondition, wliich nop<iiiodica] merry-making, no village 
fSte, ever occurs to cheer, is only change^l tor the still budder burdens 
^of a teeming nife.^ Tliey many \ery young; in fact, in no rank of 
life do you meet with young women in tiut (le]i.!;]vlfiil peiiod of ex- 
istence between childlujod and maniage, wlmciU, if only toleiahly 
well spent, so much useful infornialion is gained, and tlu' cliaiac'ter 
takes a siifiicicnt degree of firmness to sujjport ivith dignity tlie more 
important parts of ivife and motlier. 'bhe sjcmdir, childisli thing, 
without vigour of mind or body, is made to stein a uf troubles 
that dims her young eye Wl makes her cln^ek <>n)\v pale, even lie fore 
nature has given it the last beautihil finish ui the full grown woman. 

* “ We shall get along, is the answ’ei in full, for all that can be 
said ill way of advice to a boy and girl who take it iino tluur lieads to 
go before a magistrate and “get ij^ianied.’* Ami tliey do get along, 
till skkiceas overtakes them, by means perhaps, of ])oi rowing a keltic 
from one, and a tea-jiot irom anotlier; but, iiLtcm]>eicince, idleness, 
or sickness will, in one weed:, pliuige t]io»e wdio arc' even getting 
along well, into utUi destitution ; and wlu re this liapjiens, tliey arc 
completely without rc'source. 

‘ The absciK'e of jioor law's is, witliout douhl, a lilessing to the 
country, but they liave not that natinal ami icuisouable ch pcndence on 
the richer classes wbic h, in countries clidereiiil\ cou->titiiU*d, may so 
well supply their place. 1 suii^c.^e thcic is Ics^ alm>-gi\nig in 
America than in any uthei v'hrisiian count! v on the lacc* of the globe. 
It is tn the tvnqwr of ifu> lu^ople oiUh / (o ijtic Oi lo ten tic." — vol. i., 
p. 10’3-lf58. 

We giveAliis lady's woids us she (hoo.es to jniblidi iliriu ; but 
it is needless to say, are \eiv fai fioin 'ubbciibiiig lo the breadth 
of some of her comlusions. It will not be on the sliength of 
one^ or of oiu‘ luuulied tia\(dlers, tliiit we shall believe (d ms-giving 
to be reluctant, wlieio it is leally lequiud, m a society which 
produces siuh minds and tciupeis as some we ha\e oiu selves 
com© into contact with. Who that i^ls such books as the re 
cent biographies of Lucretia Dasiclsoil^Kdiiunid Gnfliii, and Dr* 

♦ ‘ I ue\er saw a pojmlatiun/ sa^s oui ai Chore ss oUewhoio, * so totally divested of 

gaiety ; them is no trace of thi^ feeling lumi ene end of the Union lo Iho other They 
have ixofStts, no fairs, «o meny-m.iking, no music m the biieets, no PiuxAhji tJO pujipet« 
(sljows. If they see a cuilaedy oi a fauo, thej in haigh at it ; hut they cad. do very we}l 
wi^tlwmtxt; and the cousciousue&s of the mini] oi ot ceut'^that must be paid to ont^ 
atheape, 1 am \eiy suie, turns more stejii fioin its, door than .uiy religious feelidg. 
A distinguished puhljUiei of PhiUdilphia told me that no comic publication had evSr 
yet biHin found to auhwei m America,* — vol. ii. p. 297. Bardt 
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Bardt, will permit himself to believe that the old root of Englisli 
feeling has been so thorbnghly dried up, as MrS. Trollope seems 
to have persunded herself? 

To return to matters respecting which her opportunities for 
judging were, no doubt, much more adequate — there seems, by 
her account, to prevail amongst the American ladies a Estrange sort* 
of modesty, diflbrent from anything we have heard rf elsewhere* 
It is not alFectation, apparently, but rather a misapprehension of 
what is due to themselves; for we think it is conceded by every 
traveller in America, that %nale morals stand nowhere higher 
than in the United Stales. Wc must refej to Mrs. Trollope’s 
book for a variety of illnstiations of this singular sort of awkward- 
ness, rather than bashliihiess, of the ladies; but we cannot deny 
our leatlers the amnsenicnt of cue extract^ which the Americans 
llieinscKc's must laugh at: — iv 

‘ Among- other instances of that species or modesty seen 

in America, and so unknown to ns, 1 frequently witnessed one* which, 
while it evinced the delicacy of the ladies, gave opportunity for many 
lively sallies from the gentlemen. I saw tlie same sort of thing 
repeated on different occasions at “^east a dozen times ; e.g. a young 
lady is employed in making a shirt, (wliicli it would he a symptom of 
absolute depravity to name,) a gentleman enters, and i)h*sently begins 
the s})vig]it]y dialogue with, “ What are yon making, Miss Clarissa?’* 
‘ “ Only a frock for my sister’s doll, sir.” ^ 

‘ “ A frock ? not j'ossihle. Don’t I see tliat it is not a frock ? 
Come, Miss Clarissa, w’hat is it ?” 

‘ “ '"fis just an apron for one of our negroes, Mr, Smith.” 

‘ “ Hovv (uiii you, Miss Clarissa? wdiy is not the two sides joined 
together? I expect you were better tell me wdiatit is.” 

‘ “ My ! wdiy then Mr. Sutitli, it is just a pillow-case.” 

‘ “ Now tliat passes, Miss Clarissa ! ’Tis a pillow-case for a giant 
then. Shall 1 guess, Miss ?’’ • 

‘ “ Quit, Mr. Smith ; behaye your&clf, or Til certairdy be affronted.” 
* Before the conversation arrives at this point, both gentleman and 
lady are in convulsions of laughter. J once satva young lady so hard 
driven by a wit, that to prove she w^as making a hag, and nothing but 
a bag, slie sewed up the ends hefore his eyes, shewing it triumphantly, 
and exclaiming, “ There notv! what can you say to that?”’ — vol, ii. 
p. 32, 

Tlic following; to us melancholy, passage is from the same 
chapter. 

‘ In America, with the exception of dancing, wdiich is almost wrliolly 
conhjaed to the unmarried of both sexes, all tlie enjoyu>cnts of the men 
are found in the absence of the women. They dine, they play cards, 
they have musical meetings, they have sujipers, all in large parties, 
but ail without women. Were it not tliat such is the custom, ’it’ ia 
impossible but that they would have ingenuity enough to find »om^ 
:^xpedient for sparing the wives and daughters of the opulent the 

isordid 
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sordid oIBcf^s of household drudgery which they almost all perform in 
thmr Evep in the slaw states, tbH&gh they may not clear- 

starch and iron, mix puddings and^ cakes one half of the day, and 
waicl^ them baking the other naif, still the very highest occupy them- 
selves in their household concerns, in a manner that precludes the 

6 >s>ibility of^ their becoming elegant and enlightened companions. In 
altimore, Philadelphia, and New York, I met with some exceptions 
to this ; but speaking of the countr/ generally, it is unquestionably 
true.’ 

One paragraph more, descriptive of a ball and supper, and we 
have done with this point: — 

‘ The arrangements for the supper were very singular, but emi- 
nently characteristic of the country. The gentlemen had a splendid 
entertainment spread for them in another large room of the hotel, 
while the poor ladies hai^ each a plate put into thdr hands, as they 
pensively promenaded th^ ball-room during their absence ; and shortly 
afterwards servants appeared, bearing trays of sweetmeats, cakes, and 
creams. The fair creatures then sat down on a row of chairs placed 
round the walls, and each making a table of her knees, began eating 
hei: sweet, but sad and sulky repast. The effect w^as extremely comic ; 
their gala dresses and the decorated room forming a contrast the most 
unaccountable with their uncomfortable and forlorn condition. 

‘ This arrangement was owing neither to economy nor want of a 
room large enough tq accommodate the whole party, but purely because 
the gentlemen liked it better. This was the answer given me, when 
my curiosity tempted me to ask why the ladies and gentlemen did not 
sup together ; and this was the answer repeated to me afterwaids by a 
variety of people to whom I put the same question/ — vol. ii., p. 218, 

We have d/fifined our extracts and reinaiks chiefly to the staple 
commodity of these volumes; but theie aie many other topics 
treiAted upon with much skill and good taste, and occasionally 
with a moyt attractive degiee of oiiginality. Wc aie not sure, for 
example, that the comparative influence of slaveiy and democracy 
on national manners W'as ever put in so clear a light as in the fol- 
lowing few sentences : — 

‘ We were three days in reaching Wheeling, where we arrived at 
last, at two o’clock in the morning ; our rooms, with fires in them, 
howaT<a^* were immediately ready for u^^nd refreshments brought, 
wit^ idl that sedulous attention which, iJNais country, distinguishes a 
slaye state. In making this observationTam very far from intending 
to advociile the system of slavery ; I conceive it to be essentially 
wrong ; but so far as my observation has extended, I think its influence 
is far U^s injuriatis to ihe manners and morals of the p&mle th0^ 4hef<d-> 
lacmis ideas of eqnaliiy^ which are so fondly ckensheahy Ma wmnng 
of the \o/iUe population in America, That these ideas are £alla«^ 
•ciemh is obvious, 4or, in point of fact, the man possessed of dollam 
does command tha services of the man possessed of no dollars ; but 
' 1 these 



these firtSr^ic^s Sire giveti grudgingly, aind of neeessity, Vith no appefitt^ ! 
ance of cheerfM wiil^oh the 6ii[e rfdfii, ot of kindly interest on the 
otheh i never failed to mark the w! entering . a slave state, 

I was ihimedlateiy eomfbrtable, an^ at mf ease, a|id felt that the inter- 
course between me and t]iose who served me was profitable to both 
parties and painful to neither. , 1 

* It was not till I had leisure % more minute ofaservati<)ii that I felt 
aware of the influence of slavery upbn the owners of slaves ; when I 
did, I confess I could not but think that the citizens of the United 
States had contrived^ by their political cUchymy^ to eMrctet off that was 
most noxious both in democracy and in slavery^ and had pouted the 
strange mixture through every vein of the moral orgcmizaiipn of their 
countiy,* — vol. i., p. 201. 

Of her niaturer observations as to domestic slavery, the follow-^ 
ing detached passages may give a sufficient i^ciineii 

^ A young female slave, about eight years of age, had li^iM dh the 
shelf of a cupboard a biscuit, temptingly buttered, of which she had 
eaten a considerable portion before she was observed. The butter had 
been copiously sprinkled with arsenic for the destruction of rats, and 
had been thus most incautiously placed by one^of the young ladies of 
the family. As soon os the circumstance was known, the lady of the 
house came to consult me as to what had best be done for the poor 
child ; 1 immediately mixed a large cup of mustard and water (the 
most rapid of’ all emetics) and got the little girl U) swallow it. The 
desired effect was instantly produced, but the poor child, partly from 
nausea, and partly from the terror of hearing her death proclaimed 
by half a dozen voices round her, trembled so violently that I thought 
she would fall. I sat down in the court where we were standing, 
and, as a matter of course, took the little sufferer i%jiny Jap. I 
observed a general titter among the white members of the family, 
while the black stood aloof, and looked stupified. The youngest of 
the family, a little girl about the age of the young slave, after gazing 
at nie for a few moments in utter astonishment, exclaimed, f Myl ft 
Mrs^ Trollope has not taken her in her lap, and wiped her ni^s^y 
mouth ! why I would not have touched hbr mouth for two hundred 
dollars I” ' — vol, ii. pp. 21, 22, 

‘ They talk of them, of their condition, of their faculties, of their 
conduct, exactly as if they were incapable of hearing. I once saw a 
young lady, who, when seated a^ a table between a male and a female, 
was induced by her modesl^^’ intrude on the chair of her female 
neighbour to avoid the indeliJ^ of touching the elbow of a man* I 
once saw this very young lady lacing her stays with the most perfect 
posure before'^^a negro footman. A Virginian gentleman told 
eydr sin^.k^diad mamed, he had been accustomed to have 
girl sleep same chamber with himself and his wife. I 
purpose this nocturnal attendance was neeessary l ^ ^ 
heiw^nl *’ was the reply, if T wanted a glass of watef during' «l^ 
night, what would ^ome of me ? ’ ~voL ii. pp. 04, ^ 
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The authoress makes some stay Philadelphia, and of course 
describes a state of refined, in many respects,^ 

than she luul ever, encoilnt^re^l the Allcghanies. She was 

however greatly diagUsted in visiting their Museum : on asking 
admission to the scutfifirre, she was rerui.cd ; — but presently the 
keeper came up, and, with a knowing \viijk, hinted, that as there 
w^eie now So gentltnicn in llic ipolh, the ladies might take a peep 
at its tieasMKs. 

‘ 1 never felt my delicacy shocked at the Louvie, but I was strangely 
tempted to resent as an all rout the hint 1 received, that I might steal 
a glance at what ^^as deemed iiuleceiit. Pci haps tlie anangdueiits 
for the exhibition <u this loom, the feelings uhieli lune led to them, 
and the result they have produced, fnniidi ce^ good a sjieciiiien of the 
kind of (lelictiey ou vvliicli the Ameticaiis jiride themselves, and of the 
})<‘Culiarities arising from it, as can he found. 'I'ho room contains 
about fifty casts, ehiefly fro'ii the antkiue,’ &(*. 

* In the director’s room I was amused ai the means whieli a poet 
had hit upon for advertising his \M)rks, or lathcr nis work, and not 
less at the eldhoiMte noth e of il. His poiitaitwas suspended there, 
^nd attached to the frame was a,]>aper insc iihed thus: — 
a>OKTil\lT OF THE A I THOR 
of 

The I'hodoui ul, oi ludeprndoiuc Piosoivt d a jKdilicil, naval, 
and luihlai) poviu, outhoIaltM, ai oi ISli iuhn<) cantos; 
tilt V huh* coinpu* s(d inUt fom ^ohims; Lath 
volume avtiagiug mde iliau lO’i paces, 

It} I’lniuM) 1 iviv) is, 

M.D’ 

We think wc have seen soinelliing not fo/o c a Zo difieient fioin 
lliis, on some lut(‘ ocea ions, in Soiivisi t House ; jioetasteis with 
eyes in fine pliuii/y lollmg on the v'tall', ami a jw/i(e, at least, of 
their printed r/trjs-d'a uvte in tlu^ ealah>gn' ! 

In depicting the domeslie hie ol ilie Plnhidelphian l.idics, Mrs, 
Tiollope is ou hei best giound — and we cvtiait liei giapliic ac- 
count of the usual cxisteiue oi ‘ tin wife of a senator and lawyer 
of the highest leimie’ in that gu at and llouiishing city : — 

‘ She has a very handsome Iiouse, with wlii'O maiblo stops and 
door-posts, and a dedicate silver knoekr-r .iiid door-Juindle ; she 
has very liandsoim diawing-rooms, very handsomely furnished, 
(there is a side-hoard in one of tli||ui, hut it is veiy handsome, 
and has very handsome decanters an4^t-glaso water-jugs ujion it) ; 
she has a veiy handsome carriage, and a very handsome free black 
coach mSn; she is always very handsomely dressed ; and, moreover, 
fthe is very handsome herself. She rises, and her first hour is spent 
in the scrupulously nice arrangement i)f her dress ; she descends 
to her parlour neat, stiff, and silent ; her brcMkfast is brought in by 
*h6r free black footman ; she cats her fiicd ham and her salt fish, and 
drinks her coffee in silence, wdiilo her husliand reads one newspaper, 
and puts another under his elhow} and then, perhaps, she washes the 
and saucers. Her carriage is ordered at eleven ; till that hour 

she 
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a*he IS employed in the pastry-rodW, her» $now-\vhite apron protecting 
her mouse-coloured silk- TWeiJJI' her caVriage should 

Appear, she retires tp her cliamb^)fi m if,, shakes, and folds 

.np her still snow-white apron, smiioths her rich dress, and with nice 
•care, sets on her elegant ])onnet, and all the haijidsoine of ccctcra; then 
walks down stairs, just at tlie moment that law free black coucliman 
announces to her free black Ibotij^ian that the carriage vsaits. She 
steps into it, and gives tlie vrord, “ Drive to tlio Dorcas society.” Her 
footman^htays at liome to chvui the knives, but her coachman can 
trust his horses while he oi)ens the carriage door, and his lady not 
being accustomed to a hand or an aim, gits out very safely without, 
though one of her own is occupiid by a ivoidv-ba»kct, and the other 
bj’' a large roll of all those iudeseribabJe m.ilters Avhich ladies take as 
oiferingb to Dorcas societies. She enters tlie })ailonr appropriated for 
the meeting, and finds seven other ladies, very like herself, and takes 
her place among tlu 111 ; shepresints liei* contribution, wdiich is ac- 
cejited v,iih a gentle eircuhir smile and her ])nrings of broadcloth, 
her ends of riblion, Inr gilt }>aper, iJud her mimKln pins, are added to 
the parings of broad cloth, the ends of ribbon, the gilt paper, and the 
minil'in jiins, with which the table is already covered; she also pro- 
dnecs from her basket three lOiHiy-made pinciisIiioTis, four ink-wipers, 
f^eveii paper-malches, and a [uvsteboaid w'utch-case ; tlicse are wel- 
comed with ucclamatioiis,*and ilie youngest iadypreMuit di'jiosits them 
Carefully on tlie sin Ives, amid a i.roiiigious quantity of similar aitieles. 
f'lie th<ii produces her thimble, and aska for w'ork? it is ju’esented to 
lier, and the ei<»ht ladi-'s all st'tdi together f<n' some houis. Their 
talk is of priests and of luis^ions ; of tl.o jn-oHls (,{ their hist sale, of 
their hopes from the next; ol the (h*nht whetin r young Mr. 'Jdiis, or 
ymuiig Mr. Tluit should r lelve the fruits ot it to ht liim out for Fn- 
beiia; of tlie v( ry ugly hounet $ceu a« chuich on Sahhath morning, of 
the very linndsome jiroacher who pcrlfirmed on S<ibb«itli afternoon, and 
of the -lery large (ollectioii made on Sabbath (‘veiling. 7'’iiis lasts till 
three, wdien the caii’iage again appears, j.inl the lady and he» basket 
return liome ; she mounts to her ehamian*, earelnlly s(‘t'^ adde her 
bonnet and its appuitenan( ('s, ]mts on her s(‘ollopeil black silk apron, 
w^alks into the kitchen to see that all is j'ighl, then into tluj parlour, 
whore, having cast a careful glance over the table ju’epared for din- 
ner, slie sits do w’n, w’ork in Juiud, to await her spouse. FJe coifies, 
jshakes hands wulh her, qiits, and dines. The eoiiversation isS not 
much, and ten minutes Millic^for the rliimei ; finit and toddy, the 
new^spaper, and the work-ba^pjccoed. In tlie eveniiig tlie gentle- 
man, being a savant, goes to the Wister society, and aftenvanls play« 
a snug* rubber at a neighbour’s. The lady receives at t(\i a V^ung 
missionary and three members of the Dorcas sotiety. — And so ends 
her dayd—vol ii. p. 7^—75. 

The following passage will, no doubt, b(‘ consulciccl as utterly, 
aavag^ : — 

heard an lingllshman, who had been long resident in America^ 

declare 

a 
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in foHowjng^lj^jSe ^MiSii^ ^ overtaking, in the Bti^et, 
ob ihe roed, or in tbe cofibe*ho^$^, ot at 

IkOine, he had never q || m|||m conver^ihg tvitfaout t)be woM 
POXiLAE being projB ^mjp HW Such unitv tt 

8i|ch sympathy of i||S^\>e, be found nowhere else, tx* 

cept, perhaps, in anFanfs^estZ-^Vol. ii. pp.* 104, 105. 

Bad, Iwwever, as the above may be considered, we submit th^t 
it is by no means more cruerthan the usual strain of American 
orators w^heu induiging themselves, on the 4tb of July, 9 iu their 
annual portraitmxss of ^ the old country/ and its manners. Mrs. 
Trollope ha4>tfae satisfaction of hearing from a Mr. Rush, at Phi* 
ladetphki, (no relation we hope to the late ministei of that name,) 
a patriotic philippic, of which she gives this specimen : — 

‘ In looking at Britain, we see a harshness of individual cha*- 
racter in the ^neral view of it, which is perceived and acknow* 
ledged by all Europe ; a spirit of unbecoming censure as regards 
all customs and institutions not their own ; a ferocity in some of 
their characteristics of national manners, pervading their very pas* 
times, which no other modern people are endued with the blunted 
sensibility to beat ; avi universally self-assumed superiority, not inno- 
cenfiy manifesting itself in speculative sentiments among themselves, 
but unamiably indulged when with foreigners, of whatever descrip* 
tion, in their own country, or when they themselves are the temporary 
sojourners in a fotisign country ; a code of criminal law that forgets to 
feel for human frailty, — that sports with human misfortune, — that has 
shed more blood in deliberate judicial severity for two centuries past, 
constantly increasing, too, in its sanguinary hue, than has ever been 
sanctioned by the jurisprudence of any ancient or modern nation, civi- 
lized and refined like herself; the merciless whippings in her army, 
peculiar to herself alone, tlie conspicuous commission and freest ac- 
knowledgment of vice in the upper classes ; the overweening distinc- 
tions s^ewn to Opulence and birth, so destructive of a sound moral 
sentiment in the nation, so baffling to virtue. These are some of the 
traits that rise up to a contemplator of the inhabitants of this isle.” • 
vol. ii pp. 120 — 131. 

Long as our aiticle has become, we must not omit the sutf- 
tning up contained in the author's last two or three pages. 
have put in italics one or two sentences which, perhaps, she 
would have done well to introduce ^ilier in her work:— 

* I remember hearing it said, many years ago, that it waa the 

who.?** and not the “where?” that made the difference batwem^ 
the pleasant or unpleasant residence. The tr^th of the observation 
struck me forcibly when I heard it; and it has been recalli?d fo njy 
mind since, by the constantly recurring evidence of i^a justness. / fn 
.ajypiying this to Ammca% I speak twi o/ my friends^ mr of mu 
'frimh. The ^smU pakneion bmd is a race apart ,* mp 


i)<me»tk Mdnn»» 

'mk <Ahgtt, mi for . fdich O ^Wme i ^mili^ ^e V!»0 the high 
mU^sja/ itaffif.fDhieh they to iHleir tailors 

and tipAerf, dad are‘nd more of the American 

peoplq, thm the head of Lord the heads cf the 

British, peerage. / speah not of meie, generaUg, 

(ts S 0 ^n in town and muniry^ among the rich and the pooTy the slave 
slake and the free states, 1 do not like thetn. t dtf not like 'fheir pHn* 
cipWs,'l do not like their manners, i do not like their Opinions, 

t B6th as a woman, and as a stranger, it might be unaoe^/ for me 
to say that I do not like their government, and thereforetwifl lm^ 
b 6. That it is one which pleases themselves is moijitioertatnt and 
this is considerably more important tham pleasidg all tbo travelling 
old ladies in the world. I entered the country at, New Orleans, 
remained fer more than two years west of the Alleghanios^ and passed 
another year among the Atlantic cities, and the country around them* 
I conversed, during this time, with citizens of all orders and degrees, 
and I never heard from any one a single disparaging word against 
tlieir government. It is not, therefore, surprising, that when the 
people of that country hear strangers questioning the wisdom of their 
institutions, and expressing disapprobation at ^ome of their effects, 
they should set it down either to an incapacity of judging, os to a 
malicious feeling of envj^and ill-will. How can any one in their 
senses doubt the excellence of a government which we have tried for 
half a century, and loved the better the longer w^ have known it ? ’* 
Such is the natural inquiry of every American when the excellence 
of their government is doubted ; and 1 am inclined to answer, that 
no one in their senses, who has visited the country, and known the 
people, can doubt its fitness for them, such as they now are, or its 
utter unfitness for any other pcjpple. 

‘ Whether the government has made the people what they are, 
or whether the people have mafie the government what it is, to suit 
themselves, I know not; but if the latter, they have shewn a con- 
summation of wisdom which the assembled world may look iQpon and 
admire, 

‘ It is matter of historical notoriety that the original stock of the 
white population now inhabiting the United States, were persons who 
had banished themselves, or were banished from the mother country. 
The land they found was favourable to their increase and prosperity: 
the colony grew and flourished. Years rolled on, and the children, 
the grand-children, and the g4|at grand-children of the first settlers, 
j^epknished the land, and found it flowing with milk and honey. That 
thei^ should wiih to keep this milk and honey to themselves^ is not 
very surprising. "VVliat did the" mother country do for them f Sljte 
sem them out ^y and gallant officers to guard their frontier ; the 
. which' they thought they could guard as well themselves ; and tium she 
t^ed toir tea. Now, this was disagreeable ; and to atone fbr it,, |he 
cdlohy had no gi^at share in her mother’s grace aiid gloiy« ' it 
wite not from among them that her high and mighty were chosen ; the 

rays 
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ri^y^ iirhich emanated from t^iat brj^t |un of honoiar^the Britbjr ^lirOne, 
ireai^ked them but They^j^iw not, they cared .npt, for he^: 

kings nor her heroes ; tlieir thnlpfe trader their noblei^t man ; 
the holy seats of learning wlere but the^cracllc«^ of superstition ; the 
Splendour of the aristocracy but a leech that, drew their “ goldenjdood/* 
The weald), the learning, the glory of Britain, was to tljein nothing ; 
tlie haviiifis^tlioir own way. everything, (hin any blame their wish to 
obtain it ? (’an any lament that they sueeeeded ? And now the day 
was their own, wliat should they do next / Tlair eldeis drew together, 
and said, “ Let us make a government tlmt shall suit us all ; let it be 
rude, and rougli, and noisy ; let it not alTeet citlier dignity, glory, oif 
splendour; let it iViterfci’c with no man’s will, or meddle witli any 
man’s business ; Jet us have neither tit!u\s nor taxes, game laws nor 
poor laws ; h‘t eveiyman haye a hand in making the laws, and no 
man be tronhied about keeping them; let not our niagi.^traks wear 
purple, nor our judges ermine: if a men grow rich, let us take caro 
diat hit* gran(l^on be poor, and tlien we shall all keep Kpiul ; let every 
man take care of hiin^^elf, and if Knglaihl should eoine to l)Other uf 
again, why tlien we mil fight all togitfier/^ ^ 

‘Could anything h^' l)etter imagined tluui su( h a government for 
a people so eireinnstanetd ? Or is it btiuiige that they are eonteuted 
wdth it? Still l'*ss is it strange that those who h.ive li\ed in the repose 
of order, and felt seeiue that their eonutiy uid go on very well, and 
its business ju’ocee^l williout their bawling and sqiuilling, scratching 
and soranililirig to help if, should bless the gvulb that they are upt 
republicans. 

‘ So far all is well. That they she uld jjrefer a constitution which 
suits them so admiiably, to one nJiidi nould not suit tliem at all, is 
surely no cause of cpiarrel ou our jiatt ; m,r should it l^e sueli on tlicirs, 
Jf we feel no ijicli nation to exehenge tlu' institutions winch have made 
us what we aie, for any other on the face of th(‘ eaith. But when 4 
native of Europe visits Ameiiea, a mod cxtiaoidinary species of 
tyranny is set in action against him: and a- far «is my reading and 
experience have enabled m<‘ to ji.de e, it i> meli lu no other country 
ha^'i o\er exercised against strangers. Ilie Frenchman visits England; 
he \h ah7mr (Tm/in/ at our stately dainirs; thrugs shoulders at 
our corps dr brdrf, and lauglis d (joujr (I'plnjer at our passion for 
driving, and our jiartial allection for roa^Jt hotf and plum pudding. 
The Englishman returns the ^isit, and the fiist thing he does, on 
arriving at Pai s, is to hasten to /e Th(p,ilrr drs Vaiirth, that he may 
s^e Les Auplaiscs pour ajul if, among the eiowd of laughers, 

you hear a note ot more eoidial mirth than the test, seek out the 
person from whom it ptoceedN, and you will find the Englishman, 
The Italian comes to our gieea island, and g roam at our climate; 
he vows that the air which destroys a statue cannot lie wholesome for 
jnan; — he siglis for orange trees and maceuioni, and smiles at tlie 
pretensions of a nation to poetry, while no epics aie chaunted through 
^her streets. Yet we welcome the sensitive southern with all kind;, 

ness, 
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ness, listen to bis complaints (^pUivate our little orange 

trees, and teach our children hope* of hecoming 

more agreeable. ^ ’ 

‘ We are not at aft superior tb^ of Europe in our eu-^ 
durance of censure ; nor is tliis wish to profil>by it. at all peculiar tq 
the English; — we laugh at, and find fault with, Our neighbours quite 
as freely as they do with us, —and tlioy join the laugh, anfbtidopt our 
fashions and customs. These mutual* pleasantries produce no shadox^ 
of unkindly feeling ; and as long as the governments ate at peace 
with each other, the individuals of every nation in Europe make it a 
matter of pride, as well as of pleasure, to meet each other frequently^' 
to discuss, compare, and reason upon their national varieties, and to 
vote it a mark of fasliion and good taste to imitate each other in all 
the external embellishments of life. The consequence of this is 
most plcaslintiy perceptible at the present time in every capital of 
Europe. The long peace has given time for each to catch fron> 
each what was best in customs and maimers, and the rapid ad« 
vauce of rednoment and general information has bemi the result, 
To thoSSe who have hceu accustomed to this state of things, the 
contrast upon crossing to tlie new world is inconceivalUy annoying ; 
and it cannot be doubted that this isone great cause of tlie geucrab 
feeling of irksomeness and fatigue of spirits which bangs upoii 
the memory while leealling tlie liours passed in American 8ociet3^ 
A single word indicative of doubt, that anything, or every thiugi 
in that countrv is nut the very best in the world, produces an eifect 
which must be seen and ielt to be understood. If the citizens of tlie 
United States were indeed the devoted patriots tJiey cull tlieinselvcs, 
they would surely nut thus oiKU'u.st tliomsolves in the liard, dry, 
stubborn persuasion, tliat they are the first and best of the humaa 
race, — that nothing ift to he learnt but wliat they are able to teach, 
— and that iioLhing is worth Jiaving wiiieli they do not possess. 
The art of man could liardiy discover a more eil’ectual antidote to 
improvement than tliis persuasion ; aiifl yet I never listened •to 
public oration, or read any worlc, ])rofessu(iiy addressed to the country, 
in whicli they did not labour to im})ress it on the minds of the people. 
To hint to tlie generality of Americans tliat tlie silent current of 
events may chalft^e their beloved govcniment, is not the way to please 
them but in truth the)'' need be turineiitecl wlili no such fear, A$ 
long as by common consent they can keep down tho pre-eminence 
which nature lias assigned to great powers, — as long as they can j)rc«r 
vent human respect and human honour from resting upon liigh talent, 
gracious manners, and exalted station, so long may they be sure of 
going on as they are. 

* * I have been told, however, tliat there are some among them whq 
would gladly see a change ; some who, with the wisdom of philoso? 
phers, and the fair candour of gentlemen, shrink from a profession of 
equality which they feel to be untrue, and l;eli(‘ve to be impossible* 
I can well believe that such there are, thougli to me no such opinion^ 
wete coramuhioated, and most truly should i rejoice to see ^powd* 

pa'^ 
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kiio ftuoh hands. If this aver hapj^ns, if refinement once eteeps 
liiinong th^, if they once learn to cling to the graces^ the hcmours^ 
e chivalry of life, then we shall say farewelh^ American equality, 
and welcome to European fellowship one^f the finest countries of the 
earth/ — vol. ii., p. 262 — S71 . < 

Here stop. Whatever may be said as to particular points 
of this lady’s description of Americai it must be allowed to be a 
remaikable fact^ that almost every English liberal accustomed to 
the social habits of the upper classes in this^ountry, who has re* 
cently travelled in the United States, appeals to have come back 
a convert to the old-fashioned doctiines of Toryism. Captain 
Hall went out with his head quite exalted as to the ineffable ad* 
vantages of lepublican institutions — an ultia-wliig in Chinch and 
State; — we all know the result of his experiences. We have 
now before us the story of a lady who also earned with her to the 
New World the most exaggerated notions of liberalism, and who 
seems to have leturned, if possible, a stouter enemy of all such 
notions than the gallant captain himself ; and if certain MS. 
journals, wdiich we have been allowed to peep into, were piinted, 
the 'catalogue would include names of even higher importance 
than these. Mr. Thomas Moore did not, indeed, return iiu- 
whigged, but he has dealt with Aineiican manners not less hardly 
than Mrs. Trolldpe. 


Akt. III. — Fables, and other Pieces in Verse, by Mary Maria 
Colling ; with some Account of the Author. In Letters to Robert 
Southey, Esq., P. L, By Mrs.-Bray, author of ^ Fitz of Fitz- 
ford/ *The Talba,’ &c. &c. London. 1831. 

^T^HIS'very pleasing volume contains a tale which may be pre* 
sented here both as a contrast and companion to the melan- 
choly story of Lucretia Davidson. ^ 

Mrs. Bray (who is well, and deserves to be jpt^etter, known 
fot her historical novels), observed some four or five years ago, 
^mong seveial poor women who used to sit immediately under the 
reading-desk, in Tavistock Church, a young woman very neatly 
dressed, and remarkable for a countenance as intelligent as It was 
pleaamg. Upon inquiring who she was, it appeared that she was 
a servant in the family of a gentleman of the place ; and that she 
had the character of being a clever giil, and fpnd of poetry 
Some time after, she took her seat in the pew, near Mrs. Bray, 
belonging to the family in which she lived. That lady inquired 
no further concerning her, though she never failed to look on her 
with peculiar interest, for her expressive features and her decorous 

behaviour ; 
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behaviour; but in the spring of 1831 she receivec^, through the 
^ hands of One of her ou»n servants, a small jf^arrel from her, containing 
a few of her poemtj with a rocjuest, very modestly proflfered, that 
she would be kind enough to look them over at her leisure, and 
say what she thought of tliein. 

The circumstances which encouraged her to do tliiis atfe not 
less interesting than eharacteristiic. The country inlmediutely 
about Tavistock is the scene of Mrs. Bray's last novel, * Fitz 
of Fitzford, a Legend of Devon/ and Maty’s master perceiving 
that she wished to read it, lent it her, with his wonted kindness. 
After reading some chapters in the liouse^ instead of hurrying 
through the story for the mere desire of gratifying curiosity loy 
getting at its events, a lefinement occurred to her, and she de- 
termined to go on with it in her own way. So, on summer 
evenings, in company with her sister Anne, she used to take the 
book to Whitchurch Down ; and then they took their scats upon 
a ceitain rock, from whence they commanded a full view of the 
principal places in which 'the incidents of the talc were carried 
on. They could see the old ruiiiet| gatew'ay of Fitz-Ford ; Hol- 
well, where Lady Howard set-on the blood-hound to track Stand- 
wich, is just by; Daitnioor, the resort of his wild people, vi^as 
before them ; Brent Tor, where the boy lires the beacon, in 
the distance ; and in the valley below, the 'rfcarage ’"house, in 
which the autlioiess lived. ^Fo lead it there, she said, was^jfthe 
way to enjoy it most ; and as she looked at the valley and read 
on, she thought that if the authoicss knew her she would be 
kind toiler; for there were man> kind feelings in the book, and 
they seemed to be written as if they came from the heart ; and 
after some time, and being encouraged by one of the servants at 
the vicarage so to do, she ventuied upon what, in its results, has 
given as much pleasuie to Mis. Biay as it has produced *ben^fit 
to herself. 

After she had been emboldened to take this adventurous step,-*— 

‘1 heard/ safli^Mrs. Bray, ‘a good deal about her from various 
quarters ; but these accounts not always agreeing together, f deter- 
mined to learn what 1 could fiom the poor girl herself. The first 
time J saw her, she was so agitated that I gained little intelligence ; 
but the second, taking her into my own room, I did all I could to (OB- 
ciliate her feelings, and liaving in a great degree overcome her timidity, 
I obtained fiom her a regular account of herself, given in the mosit 
artless manner. I shall here repeat the substance of it, with eyery 
attention to fidelity. My information respec'ting her singular worth, 
her early talents, and the excellence of her character, 1 derive from 
a lady who has known lier from childhood, and from tiic worthy gen*-* 
tieman in whose family she has lived for so many years/ 
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Maiy Maria Colling was bom at Tavistock, in 180*5^ of poor 
but bonest parents. The father w^as a husbaudumn, and the cbild^^ 
when very young, was sent to school to an d|tl woman> that she 
inight be out of the w^ay. It seems not to have been expected that 
r she should be taught anything more there dian sewing and knitting ; 
and in the^e she made little progress ; but hearing others taught 
to read she wished to learn alsof the good old woman then found 
her a willing and apt pupil, and soon outrunning her tasks, with 
supererogatory diligence she stored up in her memory the whole 
of Watts's Hymns, and of a sixpenny book, which, with some little 
stories, contained also a few pieces in verse- This was done for 
the delight which an active mind finds when employing itself ac- 
cording to its own inclination ; but it turned to good 'account, for 
when the schoolmistress, as a punishment for neglecting her 
needle, would sometimes keep her iri after school hours, Mary 
often managed to soften her displeasure, and procure her own 
enlargement, by repeating something out of the sixpenny book, 
with perfect exactness. This poor woman w^as one of a class upon 
which the machiner}^ of modern education has borne as cruelly 
as machinery of a difterent kind upon ^ the spinners aind the 
knitters in the sun.’ The modern school, with all its advantages, 
furnishes no such characters for painting, and for poetry, which 
paints in words, a-^Shenstone ami Kirkc White drew, in this class, 
from the life. 

At ten years of age she was entered at the free-school to learn 
needle-worl; ; but then some kind ladies, who visited the school, 
Were induced to notice her by the amiable character which she 
bore at home ; and they taught her to read perfectly well. She 
could write a little before, but scarcely can tell how she learnt to 
do so. Here she wrote from copies ; but she rarely went on 
writing-days, the object in placing her there having only been that 
she might learn needle-work ; and as her mother was repeatedly ill, 
and had a young family, Mary was obliged, for weeks together, to 
Stay at home, and nurse her brothers and sisters :,ilhus her school- 
ing* amounted to very little. Here, as at her former school, *she 
I'eceived small praise for sewing but ‘ she was considered the 
spelling-wonder among the children, and her memory was so re- 
markably good, that she could repeat anything by heart with little 
more trouble than that of reading it over.’ When she was about 
thirteen she left the school, and shortly afterwards was placed at 
a loom, to learn the business of weaving. Some neighbour^ who 
saw her thus employed, said, whether hopefully or in sadness^ 

/ that Providence had designed that child for better things ! ' So, 
indeed, it proved. She was soon delivered from the houg^ t)f 
bondage ; and she had already shown herself to be worthy bf the 

better 
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bet^fer fortune that awaited her; for, at this time, \)rhat may truly 
» be called ‘ a beautiful incident in her life * occurred * 1 wish,* 
says Mrs. Bray, 'iSi repeating it, ^ I could convey to you any 
idea of the feeling manner with which she related it to me. It 
grieved her heart, she Said, to see that her father co\;ild neither 
write nor read ; for his Bible could not speak to him ; ^nd so she 
taught him both herself, before she went to place/— 

^ “ At fourteen years old,*’ she said, “ it pleased God to give her a 
good service ; ” for Mrs. General Hughes being in want of a young 
person to assist in the family, directed one of her servants to inquire 
after some little girl, who could fill such an easy station, till one, more 
competent, could be engaged. The servant, in returning home, 
after a fruitless search, chanced to meet our Mary, who, on hearing 
the circumstance, most gladly offered her services. The next day she 
presented herself before Mrs. Hughes, who was so much interested by 
the artless manners, and the intelligence of the child, that sJie imme* 
diately engaged lier ; and Mary remained with her kind protectress as 
long as she lived. “ The dear old lady,” she said, “ was very good 
to her, and grew as fond of her as if she had been her own child. She 
died in her arms ; and, when upon her*death-bea, she charged her son to 
be a kind friend to poor Mary, and to take care of her ; which he has 
done from that hour to the present: there could not be a better 
master,” she said, “ nor a better man in the world.” * 

Thus fortunately placed, Mary has continued to eat ^ well- 
earned, the bread of service/ happy in her humble station, and, 
though with a ^ mounting spirit,’ seeming to have no wish beyond 
it# Kinder or more considerate treatment, indeed, than in this 
benevolent family she could nowhere have possibly found, and they 
have not been more sensible .of her worth, than she has been of 
their goodness. Her love of reading has not made her less active, 
less diligent, less faithful, as a servant. Some envy it haj excited 
among the ill-minded in her own station ; and this might be ex- 
pected ; for if the inequalities of rank and fortune were trampled 
down, the ii|^[^ality of intellect and of mental culture would be 
more invidious^ and speedily be deemed more intolerable than any 
which vulgar violence had abolished. But though ill-natured peo- 
ple had not been wanting in their endeavours to ^ set her master 
against her, ’ they were disappointed in their object ; Mr. 
Hughes was so far from discouraging her, that he ^ bought her 
several good books for her benefit, and some sermons as a Christ- 
mas present.’ For this excellent master, Mrs. Bray says, she 
seems to feel that sort of grateful respect and regard which Loui^at 
had for Oberlin* A few books had been lent her by her first 
benefactress, Miss C. Bedford, who has continued to be her kintf 
friend j and a few she has purchased from her wages, expending 

G 12 as 
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as Kttle W' slip possibly could upon her cbthes, that shfe ttilght 
have' to spare for other purposes ; and from her small means she » 
has been very dutiful and generous to her 6wn family; The 
amount of her reading has, however, been very little, ^ excepting 
^^that she hag made herself perfectly well adquainted with that one 
true book,^vhich, independent of its sacred character, is, perhaps, 
of all books the most calculated to elevate the mind, and to 
form a pure, just, and simple taste — the Bible. Here she is quite 
at home, and knows whole chapters of it by heart,’ The crafty 
politicians of the Romish Church act with the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, when they pro-scribe the Bible, for they well know, that if 
the Ark be introduced into the temple of their idolatry, Dagon 
must fall. But even those Roman Catholics, whose religion is 
their religion indeed, and not their faction, seem to have been 
rendered incapable of conceiving the effect which the Bible pro- 
duces upon those who have been trained up in the way they should 
go — the delight and the reverence wdtb which it is perused — how it 
expands and elevates the mind, while, at the same lime^‘ it consoles 
the heart, and satisfies and strengthens it, 

* Finding, excepting in her Bible, that she had really read very little 
poetry , I asked her how she came to understand such words as zephyrs, 
Aurora, &c,, and that Flora was the goddess of dowers, as I observed 
allusions to such pei^ons and things continually in her poems. I also 
asked how she had formed her way of writing, and learnt such bold 
and forcible expressions ? To tlie former question she replied, “ That 
she had a dictionary ; , at the end of it there vv^as an explanation about 
the gods and goddesses, and there she had learnt it : that if she met 
with a word in reading which she did not understand, she never passed 
it over, but looked it out in her dictionary, and seldom forgot how a 
word was spelt if she once saw it in print ; and as to her language, 
she had gained that from hearing Mr. Bray preach. To listen to him 
was her greatest delight, and she thought she owed much to his ser- 
.mons. As a proof of it,” she said, “ he had inspired her to attempt 
*poetry,” It was on the following occasion : about six years ago, he 
preadied a sermon on the power of God manifested in the creation of 
.world ; she was struck with it, and, on her return home, composed 
j&rst essay in verse, the lines on “ Creation.” * 

]^ary*a attainments, as they provoked envy in some excited ad* 
miraUo^ Jill others, and the wonder as usual was magnified, Mrs. 
Bray h^iatd Ibat she was fond of astronomy, and asked her if this 
were true. Her answer was, ^ she had once read a book that came 
in her way on the subject, and she liked to learn any thing she 
could, but she kne^ very little about it ; only she could never look 
•at the beautiful mopu and the stars without wishing to understand 
their courses.’ 

Some 
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Some time after she had discovered that she could make verses, 
she be, gen to compose her fables^ though she had then never read 
any except, a few’prose ones in the little sixpenny book, which she 
had learnt by heart in early childhood. 

‘ i was anxious,* says* Mrs. Bray, * to learn what could have inducet^ 
her to think of writing fables, not having been, from her own account, 
at all prompted to do so by reading them. She blushed like crimson 
when I asked her, smiled, and at last 1 drew out the confession. She 
said, “ that her master, seeing she did not go out much, or run about 
like other girls, from kindness to her gave her a slip of garden to 
amuse herself with cultivating it in lier leisure hours ; till, at length, 
all the flower garden came under her care, ^flje river Tavy flowed 
at the foot of it ; and here she found the greatest delight. She would 
tell me truth, though she was afraid to speak it, lest I should think 
her mazed; but when of an evening she was amongst the flower-beds, 
and saw them all so lively and so beautiful, she used to fancy the 
flowers talked to her, Tims, a peony growing near her laurel tree, she 
fancied the one reproaching the other for not being so fine as itself, 
and so composed her little fable of the ‘ Peony and the Laurel.* And 
these kind of thoughts used to come into bei; head in a moment, and 
then she turned them into verses an3 faldcs.” * — pp. 11, 12, 

‘ When I mentioned to Mr. Bray, that she said she used to fancy 
the flowers talked to her, and that slie had composed fables before she 
had read any, he remarked, that this i)Oor girl^like iEsop, was in a 
state of servitude ; and possibly that persons of their stamp of mind 
so situated, feeling themselves so far beyond the ordinary society of 
their own sphere, might be led to seek it in a world they created for 
themselves by the vivacity of their own imaginations, and thus hold 
discourse, as it were, with flowers, and trees, and animals.* — pp. 14,15, 

One extract more may complete Mrs, Bray’s lively account of 
this remarkable young woman : — 

* She is very modest, and seems imbued with a deep* sense of 

religious feeling, the surest safeguard against vanity ; since such a 
fault is seldom found in a mind accustomed to serious thoughts on 
sacred subjects. It is more frequently the vice of those who think 
too much about themselves, and too little about their God. Shelias 
the Devonshire accent, but not coarsely ; and, though a perfect country 
girl in every thing, — in her smile, her cap, her little straw bonnet, and 
her curtsy, — yet there is nothing vulgar about her. The elevated 
feelings of her character have given to her manners that indescribable 
mark of mind, which shows itself amidst the greatest simplicity, and 
is never to be mistaken. * 

* As, in noticing those who are at all distinguished for talent or 
worth, it is customary to say something of their persons, I may be 
allowed, perhaps, to fetate, that nature has been liberal to h^i ]0 this 
particular. Her features are regularly handsome, especially the fore- 
head, eyebrows, and eyes ; the latter peculiarly so when animated io 

conversation. 
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cicmvers^Oii. And I may here observe, that Mary Colling the ser- 
vant, ilary Colling talking about poetry and flowers, scarcely 
appear! to be one and the same person. If I had not seated her for 
a couple of hours by my side, and won upon her to open her heart, I 
should never even have guessed the animated, interesting being she 
«i?ould becorae in conversation. I do assure you, when I looked on the 
beautiful expression of her countenance, so tempered with modesty, 
and listened to the feeling modulation of her voice, “ soft and low,*’ 
for she has that “ excellent thin^ in woman,’* as she repeated to me 
her own admirable lines on Creation, I could not help entertaining for 
her a degree of admiration that was not unmixed with reverence and 
regard/ — pp. 17 , 18 .** 

The portrait of Mary Colling, which is prefixed to the volume, 
accords well witli this description of her countenance. It was 
not till after this account of her had been written, and Mrs. Bray, 
with the warmth of true benevolence, had taken upon herself the 
task of bringing her verses before the public, that that lady was 
made acquainted by Mr. Hughes with some circumstances con- 
cerning her family, more remarkable than are often met with in 
the romance of real life. They cannot be better related than in 
Mrs. Bray’s own words ; — 

‘ Mary’s maternal grandfather, George Philp, was a native of Tavi- 
stock, respectably born, though, by various mischances, his friends 
were so reduced in the world, that they caused George to follow the 
business of a tailor. Mr. Huglies was assured by a lady of this place, 
now dead, a Mrs. Murray, who knew him well, that Philp was one of 
the handsomest young men she had ever beheld. His education had 
been better than his fortunes ; he had a high spirit, and longed for 
manly enterprize. His business of a tailor, therefore, became a sub- 
ject of discontent to him, and the good -town of Plymouth (only four- 
teen miles off), with its port and its fine shipping, was for ever in liis 
mind, an^he, like Robinson Crusoe, would be satisfied with nothing 
but going to sea ; though, also, like the liero of De Foe, he was not 
wanting in friends who assured him tliat, if he did so, “ God would not 
bless him.” But youth, ardour, and ambition have each a voice more 
powerful than that of prudence ; so away went George Philp, and leav- 
ing his shears and his thimble, and Tavistock, and all care behind him, 
he became as gay and as gallant a sailor as ever ploughed the wild 
ocean in the service of the king. 

‘ For some few years nothing was heard of him ; till at length, to 
the won|^r of all Tavistock, George Philp suddenly appeared in his 
native town, bringing with him a young and beautiful bride, whose 
manners, appearance?, and the possession of several rings, &c., all 
proclaimed her to of a rank much above that of the handsome 
sailor to whom she wis wedded. 

Philp and his bride were universally admitted to be the finest couple 
that had ever been seen in Tavistock j and on the Sunday after his 
‘rv return, 
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return, it was with evident delight and pride that George carried her 
^ to church to attend divine service. Every body ad;nired her, and 
every body inquire^ who she might bei and nobody could answer, since 
nothing was known to satisfy such inquiries ; the bride and bride^ 
^room maintaining the utmost reserve on all that related to the sub- 
ject of their marriage. Whatever might have been the family of the 
bride, or the worth of her jewels, it appeared she had no^moncy ; for* 
George Philp, whose spirit of enterprize had yielded, perhaps, to one 
, of a tenderer nature, in order to maintain himself and his wife, instead 
of mounting the deck, was once more obliged to mount the shop-board 
at his old business in Tavistock. For awhile curiosity and rumour 
busied themselves to the full in endeavouring to pluck out the heart 
of his mystery but these, unsatisfied, gradually died away, and the 
people were content to say, that “ Mrs. Pliilp was for certain a gentle- 
woman born, but a very wislit sort of a hody.’^ 

* Her character and her manners, from all I can learn at this dis- 
tance of time, were marked and peculiar. She did not seem happy, 
but she never complained. She had a high, independent spirit, but 
refused no employment, however mean, to earn bread for her cliildren. 
She vvas ardently fond of her husband, but kept aloof from his con- 
nexions. She was well-bred to persons^ but associated with no 
one; and though in her way of life, in her dress and her industry, she 
entirely suited herself to her condition (and that was truly a poor one), 
yet she never parted from her few jewels till, long after, alKSolute want 
compelled lier to do so. To all inquiries rehitive to her own family, 
for many years she remained totally silent. However, after her severe 
misfortunes — which I shall presently have occasion to relate — some- 
thing of her history became known, though, even to her own children, 
and to the day of her death, she was never very communicative upon 
the subject. The following particulars will not be read without 
interest, 

* It appears that Mrs. Philp’s maiden name was Domville, and that 
she had been left an orphan at an early age, both her parents dying of 
the small'pox. Her maternal uncle, whose name was White, lived 
near Arundel in Sussex ; and after the death of her parents he took 
her home, treated her with every kindness, and gave her, when she 
was old enough to know their use, valuable clothes, and some jewels 
that had belonged to her mother. Mary Domville grew up a beautiful 
girl, and though a favourite, was nevertheless so high-spirited, that, 
not wishing to be obliged to her relative for support, she left the 
comfortable asylum his house had afforded her, and fled to tbo Isle 
of Wight. If she took offence at anything in her uncle's conduct 
towards her, it does not appear. To whom she fled, or by wjiat means, 
is likewise unknown. She acknowledged having there entered into 
the service of two sisters, as a sort of attendant or upper servant; 
but these ladies, seeing how much she was above her condition, treated 
her as a friend and companion, and became exceedingly attached ^to 
hen The uncle traced her out ; and, at various times, endeavoured 

to 
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to preyi^il with her to return to his protection ; but all his solicita- 
tions proved she would never live with him again. 

‘ Whilst in the Isle of Wight she first saw George Philp, the young ‘ 
and handsome sailor. A mutual attaclimeiit followed, and the same 
rash spirit that had tempted her, perhaps, to quit the asylum of her 
uhcle^s roof^ might now have induced her to*^ enter upon a hasty and 
unadvised marriage. Be this as it may, married she was ; and what- 
ever had T5eeu the rashness of her former conduct, her wedded life 
was without reproach. She bore her change of fortune witli resigna- 
tion ; made a tender mother, and an industrious, affectionate wife. 

‘ For some years George Philp continued his business; but it is 
most likely ho still entertained a lingering regard for his late profes- 
sion, and would much rather liave plied tlie oar on the broad ocean, 
than the needle and shears on the shop-hoard of a country town. 
However, he had made a resolution to abandon the seafaring life for 
ever. But his resolution, may be, was sometliing like Benedict’s, 
who, when he detcnnuied to die single, thought he should never live 
to be married ; for, on the first temptation, it melted away like ice 
before the sun. A fine frigate, the Vestal, was launched at Plymouth, 
and fitted out for a particular service in the formation of a settlement 
in some far-distant and ftmdgn hyid. The crew were all picked men, 
and the gallantry and spirit of George Philp being well known to the 
late Admiral Vincent, ho was rocominended by this gentleman to the 
officer in command, and speedily nominated to a confidential appoint- 
ment, with an offer of support, likewise, for his youthful son, would 
he join his father in the enterprize. George Philp, full of golden 
dreams of success and ambition, in the same buoyancy of spirit witli 
whicli he liad first gone to sea so many years before, now accepted 
this new offer of service ; and his son, a fine lad of fourteen years old, 
gladly consented to join his father in the voyage. 

‘ All was arranged, and the mcmniiig came on which George was to 
bid adieu to liis wife and to Ids native *towii, once more to seek au 
nneertain fortune amidst tlie dangers and the toils of the sea. Mrs. 
Philp, wlicJfec affection for her husband and her son was well known, 
supported this trial with that peculiar and marked rej>trairit she had, 
in so many instances since her marriage, placed as a curb upon her 
strong and high feelings. It was a scene never to be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. George wept ; but she shed no tear wliilst he was 
in her 'sight, and continued to hold her babe, of four months old, at^ 
her bosom, whilst another child, a girl nine years of age, hung about 
her father, and, crying, asked him, “ When he would come bock 
again, and why he went away to sea from herself and her mother ? ” 
l^ie boy, ;yvhose nature was exceedingly affectionate, kissed his mother 
a thousand times, and, as he did so, gave her a parting gift, the model 
of a little pair of andirons, as a chimney-ornament, that he had 
bought as a remembrance for her at Plymoutii ; and promised her 
‘‘ that he would bring her a token from every foreign land on wliieh 
•be set his foot." The last kiss was giyen j the mother's last blessing 

was 
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was bestowed ; and that last look, which turns a^ain and again, till 
it is blinded with tears, was fixed on the sorrowing mother and be- 
reaved wife. George departed, leading by the hand his youthful son, 
to follow his dreams of ambition ; and his deserted partner was left 
witli God for her hope and her infants for her care, to maintain them 
as she best could till her^iusband’s return/ — pp. 22-29, . 

The sad sequel may be foreboded. No tidings ar^ifed either 
from husband or soil, or of the ship in which they sailed. The 
poor wife and mother passed laborious days and sleepless nights 
iu miserable hope ; her health was affected ; and when at last it 
was known tliat a vessel, wdiich from all circumstances there was 
reason to conclude was the Vestal, had been lost, with all on 
board, in a tempest off* Newfoundland, the certainty of the cala- 
mity which had befallen her was more tolerable than the appre- 
hension she liacl so long endured. It called forth the strength of 
her strong character. Before this she had perfectly subdued her 
mind to her fortunes; anti, under this last and inernediable afflic- 
tion, she lecovercd that external composure, which, till anxiety for 
her liusband and son disturbed it, she had mainlaiued from the tinia 
of her first appearance in Tavistock. Tfie secret of her youth 
died with her ; and if she had anything more than the rashness of 
her marriage to leproach herself with, no doubt she derived some 
support from the thought, bitter as it was,Uiat her punishment 
had been allotted to her in this world, and to the full measure of 
her offence. But it is equally possible that she had been ‘ more 
sinned against than sinning ;* and this conclusion may with most 
probability be inferred from her whole demeanour iu adversity. 

‘ She had now two fatherless children and herself to support by her 
own and sole exertions ; sinc^, such were the peculiar feelings of lier 
mind, she would accept of no assistance from any one ; and, tliough 
kindly advised to attempt it, refused to hold any comniuniqiition with 
her own family to procure relief for her children in this day of distress. 
The motive for such refusal she would never divulge to the hour of her 
death ; and, though so proud in independence, she was most humble in 
toiling for her daily bread, laboured incessantly, and declined not the 
meanest employment by which she could maintain herself and her little 
ones. She would often (so Mary tells me) toil all day, come home in 
the evening to give food to her children, place them in bed, cry over 
them, and look upon the last little present given her by her lost son, 
and go out again to her work, and labour sometimes till twelve o'clock 
at night ere she took the least rest. Her few jewels weie now sold, 
one by one, not according to their value, but for what she could most 
readily get for them to help her necessities. 

‘ She had one ring, I think it was diamond, that she had reserved for 
the last. Some dear remembrance was, in all probability, connected 
with it 5 for, like Isabella, she had preserved it through all her misery ^ 

and 
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and lika her also, parted with it to stop the cries of hunger fer 
a time*'* It was sold for three guineas, being nothing in comparison 
with its actual value. Possibly this was the last rejic of her better for- 
tunes ; for after the ring was gone, she was scarcely ever heard to 
allude to her former life or to her family, even in the presence of her 
,own daughters. One of them married Edmund Colling, the father of 
our poet.->Hj^he child was named Mary Maria (being, in fact, a repeti- 
tion of the first name), at the express desire of her maternal grand- 
mother Philp, for such had been the favourite names in her own 
family. 

‘ Mary Colling, who was only five years old when this beloved 
grandmother died, te^ls me she has the most distinct remembrance of 
her ; and that “ she did not talk like Devonshire people/’ There was 
something high-spirited and reserved about her to most persons, but to 
little Mary she was gentleness and affection itself. She has never yet 
talked to me about her grandmother without shedding tears, and speaks 
of her with a warmth of gratitude that it is delightful to witness. She 
has, indeed, those strong and genuine emotions that frequently show 
themselves in an honest burst of feeling. 

‘ When the widow of George Philp grew old, though in extreme 
poverty, and no longer capable, of work, she would willingly have 
starved rather than have sought relief from the parish ; but she was 
at length prevailed with by her neighbours to accept it. To the last, 
her reserve, her calm but high spirit, her ardent affection for her 
grandchild Mary, whe was her chief care even on her death-bed, never 
deserted her; and she expired as she lived, firm, collected, and 
resigned. Mary Colling perfectly well remembers attending her 
grandmother on her death-bed ; and that not long before she died, she 
embraced her, and as she bestowed her last blessing, wished “ that slie 
was in Abraham’s bosom, and could carry that dear little lamb thither 
in her own.” ^ 

‘ The child Mary loved her most affectionately ; and, after her eyes 
were closgd in death, for some time she thought her sleeping. She 
shed many bitter tears, and when she saw her grandmother did not 
wake up again, she stole to the bed and kissed her. To this hour she 
remembers her funeral, as the saddest day of her own life. And she 
told me, when I noticed having first seen her in the aisle of Tavistock 
church, under the reading-desk, that she used to sit there from a me- 
lancholy recollection, not, however, unmixed with pleasing feelings, 
that it was^cre, when a child of four or five years old, whilst seated by 
the knees of her beloved grandmother, she had first listened to the 
word of God, and learnt to call upon his name that he would bless her/ 
In thill part of her narrative Mrs. Bray has inserted Mary’s lines 
‘ On THk DifeATH OF MY Maternal Grandmother. 

* Oh ! what can Memoiy^’s page efface, Thenames of those we once held dear, 
§ince Gratitude can tbi^ retrace When water’d by affection’s tear. 
These lines of tendeme«|s and grief, Within our bosoms sweetly bloom, 
Nortime and death shall blot the leaf. As if transplanted from the tomb. 

Affection 
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The grief which steals a secret joy ; 
"That saflly strikes, but sweetly heals. 
The tender smart that nature feels. 

This from experience well 1 Jsnow, 
Conscious what gratitude 1 owe 
To one who hath resign’d her breath. 
And sleeps within the arms of Death, 

Blest shade I accept my humble lay ; 
*Tis all that tenderness can pay, 

^or all thy toils and all thy cares, 
^Bestowed upon mine infant years. 

Anxious to guard, intent to please, 
’Twas thine to give my bosom ease ; 
And oft, while pillow’d on thy breast, 
A kiss upon my cheek was prest. 

What joy was in my bosom raised, 
When by thy kindness I was praised ; 
Or ran to thee and sought relief 
For every little infant grief ! 

What was my joy, what was my pride, 
I mind when prattling by thy side ; 
When oft thy feeble arms would 
stretch 

To pick the flowers above my reach. 
No wants from thee did I conceal ; 

I sought thine house at every meal ; 
Though e’er so little thine might be, 
A bit was always sav’d for me. 

When stretch’d upon Ihe bed of death, 
I heard thee speak with falt’nng 
breath 

Though thy departure was so neaf, 

I was the object of thy care. 


And when the vital ^ark was fled, 

I fondly climb'd beside thy bed ; 

Not knowing then what death could 
mean, 

I kiss’d thee o’er and o’er again : 
But seem'd affronted in pay mind. 
Thinking that thouwert gro^ unkind, 
JVnd wonder’d what the cause could be 
That thou no kiss return’d to me. 

I mind when, on thy burial day, 
With grief 1 saw thee borne away; 

I then was told 1 should not mourn. 
For by and bytthou would’st return. 
These hopes awhile did I maintain. 
That I should see tliy face again ; 
And often thought how long ’twould 
be 

Before thou would’st return (o me. 
High were my expectations grown, 
Till reason’s light began to dawn : 
The fond mistake she soon remov’d, 
And chas’djhe hopes I long had lov’d. 
These thoughts renew’d create a sigh. 
And I with nature will comply ; 

The tears which now fast fall can 
prove, 

That 1 remenfber still thy love. 

Oh, yes I perhaps to thee ’tis known, 
How oft I’ve sat and wept alone ; 
Wlien there the artless tear might be 
Unseen by all save heaven and thee. 
Each word by thy fond lips express'd, 
Is still the treasure of ray breast; 
When thy remembrance, oft renew’d, 
Is by ati’ection's tear bedew’d.’ 


H^re we may add, that when Mary, after the publication of this 
volume was advised to put the money which she had received for 
it into the Savings’ Bank, she replied, that the first thing she in- 
tended to do with any part of it, was to place a stone on the grave 
of her grandmother; * she had caiefully attended to the grave for 
many years, and did not like that it should lie without anything to 
mark it.’ This alone would show, if proof were wanting, that the 
kindness which Mary Colling has met with from the benevolent 
editor of this volume, and from her other friends, has beeji most 
worthily bestowed. Indeed, the success which this interesting 
little volume has already obtained, great as it is for one in her 
station, has produced no other feelings in her well-regulated mind 
than those of thankfulness and the warmest gratitude* More than' 
once she has said to Mrs^ Bray, ^ that having been so long accus- 
tomed 
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tamed to domestic labour, she is quite s^are that abe sbould oot 
bis happy wilboui it ; and that this vei^^ kbour gives her a gteat^iTs 
relish for the pursuits which she delights to follow in her evening 
hours of leisure/ 

Montesiuos supposes it will be one •consequence of genei^l 
educatioiraiid the diffusion of cheap books, that more poems will 
be written, and fewer published, for that both in poetry and the 
kindred art of painting, imitative power will be so commonly 
called forth, that it will no longer be mistaken for an indication of 
genius. The exertion of such talents is now, in most cases, »sti-^^ 
mulated by emulation, and most frequently ends in disappoint- 
ment ; emulation then, which is the endemic fever Of the times, 
takes a worse type and degenerates into envy. But let them 
be cultivated for their own sake, not with a view^ to popular 
applause, — for the pleasure which they impart within their own 
circle, — for the moral and intellectual improvement which is 
obtained in the pursuit, — and they contiibute then, in no slight de- 
gree, to adorn society, and to increase the sum of its innocent and 
beneficial enjoyments. ‘ Poetry,* says Mackenzie, in one of his 
youthful letters,* ^ let the prudence of the world say w'bat it will, 
is, at least, one of the noblest amusements. Our philanthropy is 
almost always incicased by it. There is a certain poetic ground 
on which we camia* tread without feelings that mend the heart ; 
and many who are not able to reach the Parnassian heights, may 
yet advance so near as to be bettered by the air of the ^imate.* 
Cultivation destroys wild flowers as civilization destroys wild 
animals. The greater number of those who are called uneducated 
poets in the present age, have actually received more education in 
their favourite art than those upon whom the utmost pains of 
regular culture were bestow'ed fifty years ago. We shall not 
instaiicefiu proof of this the author of the ^ Corn Law Rhymes,’ 
wdiose poetry cannot be commended too highly for the genius 
which is displayed in it, nor condemned loo severely for the 
spirit of ferocious jacobinism which it breathes : this writer 
is not to be instanced, because it must be evident to any per- 
son who understands the art of poetry, that he has botli studied 
and practised it as an art, and, probably, belongs quite as much to 
the operatives of literature as of any other class ; few. of its opera* 
lives gifted with such ability ; but as he tenders his 
let thoughts from blood ! Neither shall we mstance 

Mr. Slrdpiers bf ^ Sabbath’ exhibits mtoy of 
the best proofs o^ftfbtnposition and versification, in company wi& 
the more precioUflC graces of natural genius, and a deeply devd- 
" tloftal spirit : he a l$0, t hough practising a humble trade, has obvi-. 

* KlphixifiWs Forty iTears* vol i. p. 169. 
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oasly made pdetry,' as an art, the subject of elaborate study. Bqt 
^ we may instance Charles Crocte, the humble Chichester shoe- 
maker^ and Robert Millhouse, the weaver of Nottingham, as men, 
who having the poetic feeling, have acquired its utterance, and made 
themselves acquainted with the forms and diction of poetry by sedu- 
lously availing themselves of those melinsof instruction, Wliich, living 
as they have done in large towns, were within their re^'/cn* Mr* 
Crockertells us that he carefully studied an English grammar; and 
that he attended a lecture of M^, ThelwalPs on Milton and Shak- 
speare, and learned from it far more of the art of versification than 
he could possibly have acquired by reading ; ^pr the lecturer cku- 
mined the structure of Milton’s verses, and entered minutely into 
the nature of the feet of which they are composed. He tells us 
also, that he hired books from a circulating library ; and pur- 
chased the poems of Milton, Cowper, Goldsmith, Collins, and 
others ; committed much of them to memory, and used to repeat 
them when at work. A good foundation had been laid for this at 
the Grey-Coat School, in Chichester, where he was happily 
placed from the age of seven till between eleven and twelve, when 
he was apprenticed to his trade ; fot there, in his own words, ^ were 
sown the seeds of those religious principles, which, springing up, 
have, through life, rendered his condition more than commonly 
blest; supplying comfort and consolation amid trials and difli- 
culties, and crowning the hours of health and industry with the 
highest aj|d purest enjoyments/ 

Mr. Millhouse had, in like manner, eagerly read many of 0!jr 
best poets, whose works had been placed, by cheap editions, 
wdlliin his reach. It is not wonderful, therefore, though the 
greater part of his poetry was composed at the loom, and written 
down at such brief intervals as the close application required at his 
employment would allow, that the structure and ihd diction 
would do no discredit to one who had received all the advantages 
of modern education. So too with the Chichester poet : both 
have taken great and successful pains in educating themselves for 
their favourite pursuit.* And both are also deserving of especial 
notice, as exemplifying that such pursuits, under the guidance of 
good principles, may be indulged in by persons of their station, 
not only without injury to themselves in any way, but to their great 
advantage. They have neglected no< calling ^ for this idle trade;’ 
have left no duty unperformed ; it has elevated them as mafal and 
intellectual beings, without taking them from the last ,ahd , fhe 
loom ; it has been the solace of their patient industry, and giyen 
them gratifications of a higher kind than wealth can pi:frt:base. 

The same means of self-education were not wj|bin Mary Col- 
ling’s reach ; and a woman in her station can have none of that 
assistance which a man derives from society. Newspapers are 

.not 
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110^ so n^ceasible to her ] and in this sott of ediieation newspnpm 
bi^nr iio incdtfeiderable part. Mtoy of tbese> while theyiifeed the ^ 
di^ontented with sedition, and communicate 4 o the wicked the 
newest and most approved modes by w'hich intifder or arson may 
be committed with the least probability of detection, allow now 
^ and thep a column or a coi*i^ for the notice of new books, and 
for extracts of criticism or pdfetry. The little poetry which Mr. 
Jones iiad read seems to have reached him thr 0 ^gh these channels. 
If we compare such current poetry as il thus circulated with that 
which was published in the magazines forty or fifty years ago, we 
shall„,^ee how little^ asjdstance was attainable by persons of this 
desefiption then, and%hat facilities are afforded to them now. 
The march of intellect here has been proceeding at quick time. 

There .are, however, and probably always will be, a few choice 
* sons of song,^ who deserve to be called uneducated par exceU 
lence, because lln^ bravely choose to remain so, and, despising all 
adventitious aid, trust to their native genius. Two of this descrip- 
tion have recently been introduced to our notice, and we take the 
oppoiluiiity of introducing them to the public. One, who is a 
weaver, by name, we believe, James Barnfield of Cam in Glou- 
cestershire, (for this is written on the back of tlie copy with which 
we have been favoured,) has — we must not say strung his lyre-— 
but welted his whistle, in honour of the late elevation of Colonel 
Berkeley to the peerage, — one of the first creations under the 
pcer-niongering admiiiii|tration. Thus he begins his lyr||^strain— 

‘ Come all you men of hbnour, 

And raise a joyful cheer; 

The worthy brave Lord Segrave 
Is raised to a peer. , 

Great exaltation now resound, 

And in this ’lustrous family found, 

Their character spread the country round, 

Now cheer, brave cheer I 
thus he concludes it— 

‘ So now for the conclusion ' 

And finish this my song,, 

Sing praises to Lord Segrnve 
With a melodious topfipie. 

May brighter lustre deck his brow, 

TJiat we may praise him through and through, 

And mighty blessings on him flow, 

Now cheer, brave cheer!’ 

Neither Cam no^ Isis, in the days of their Gaudia and 
ever produced a poet who understood the principle of encomiastic 
poetry better than |tiis bal'd of Catti in Gloucestershire; when 
aome Dignm hude ^ir, or rather, if we may use a maccaronic verb, 

dignus 
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4ignm lordari, ipoino personage who«»* a primc-mimster liath de- 
lighted ‘fp bopQur, ^ to be celebrated in song^ the best way is 
* certainly tp ^ praise him through and through/ especially if his 
^ character ^^pread the country round.'' This choice compositiou 
was forwarded to us aM * another specimen of the uneducated.’ 
If the commuiiication were ineaiit||l' a civility, the obli^ng un- 
known is hereby thanked for it i alid if it were inlen(ti3 to be 
sarcastic^ still he^^is thanked for wliat has been made useful. 
Cardinal d’Ossat spoke libie a wise man as he was when he said, 
^ Ce ^ue la Fortune sembloit me presenter de la main gauche, je 
Upris de la droife,^ ^ ^ ^ 

other 6f these no-school poets fitbured us with some 
samples of his poetry, and an introductory letter, and we cannot 
favour him better than by transcribing that letter for insertion 
here. He need not * blush to find it fame,’ famous as he de- 
scribes himself to ; and by so contributing his celebrity we 
shall alone for the sin of our ignorance in not having known any 
thing either of him or his productions, (for such ignorance we 
must confess, though ^ not to know him ’ might ^ argue ourselves 
unknown/) till he made himself thus known to us : — 

* Trowbridge, 26th April, 1831. 

* I doubt not but you have seen in most of the London papers 
various extracts from the numerous poetical .works which 1 have 
written; nor will you, I am persuaded, accuse me of arrogance if I 
enumera|^ome of the Royal and illustreatej? individuals with whom 
I have laffly corresponded. On the death of his late Majesty, I felt 
myself called upon, in my capacity of poet, to write some very elegant 
and pathetic lines on the occasion, which I transmitted to the King, 
with a congratulation of his Majesty’s accession to the throne. I also 
addressed bis Grace the Duke* of Wellington on the state and con- 
dition of the nation, pointing out the cause of the general and univer- 
sal distress, I have also written to Sir Robert Peel, and sent him two 
copies of poetry which I composed ..on his Majesty’s proclamation. I 
have likewise received the title of Poet Laureate to the Town of Trow- 
bridge, from the editor of Bell’s life in London, in return for some 
of my sublime productions. And, moreover, 1 not only caused the 
king to be proclaimed here, but actually proclaimed him myself. And 
to convince you that I am no impostor, I will name a few, amongst 
the many of my admirers is John Bennet and J. D. Astley, Esqrs., 
two members for the county; the Rev. George Crabbe, a brother 
poet ; W. E. Waldron and B. K. Mortimer, Esqrs., and magistrates. 

‘ I have sent you a few copies which I have composed tp^ his 
Majesty’s honour for your perusal, and, if you do approve of it, I 
should like for his Majesty to have a sight of them, and an answer 
what jWs. Ajajesty thinks of them. 

^ t remain your most humble servant in aQ. respec^ts, 

John Axfokp, !?.L.T.’ 

* A few 
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‘ A te^ outlines ' must furnish our extract, as liaviUg the 
interest whicU auto-biography altrays ^senses, whethep it be iti 
prose or verse : — “ ^ * 

* Oat of obscurity I rise*, 

And men of knowledge do snrpHse ; 

But they can’t see,%olf neither know 
The spring from whence my verses flow. 

1 am# man of humble name, ^ 

My father a sheannan of th^iime ; 

My occupation lost, I tried 
For oth^r then to provide, 

For eight Shaall children and a wife, 

With whovi I lived with scarce a strife ; 

Of late I’ve trod the path of rhyme, 

And work’d it into verse and time. 

See fr^m my works what progiess niade ! 

Peruse ! compare ! extract from shade \ 

They’ll bear the test, and will defy 
The scoffer’s and the critic’s eye. 

Though rage and madness may infame, 

Yet still I bear the Laureat’s name * 

Little, nor White, can’t be admiral, — 

John Alford is the man inspir’d.’ 

The other specimens have the higher claim of national interest, 
— being fioni a poem 

‘ On SiJate Befoam. 


Behold now with joy and wonder we see, 

Reform in the House it (purely must be ; 

No longer for boiougbmoUgers Jo have a place 
To send their bad members, or dare show their fare. 


Reform in the land has been all the cry ; 

And we loyal Britons^ we cannot see why 
We should not have powe^to send members too, 
Especially now there'*s so much to do. 

Earl Grey he proposed to have a reform, 

To save old Britannia from a" threatening stormf,^ 

We all sliall be glad we’ll drink and well toap j 
Our royal Britannia shall never be lost. 

But let us not boast till the battle is won ; 

Fpr we see and we know reform's not begun ; 

For certain g|:eat snakes still lies in the grassy 
That use all. their power for the Bill not to pass. 

Those bcttnu^monger men in, the Hcmae they haye got, 
They all are fo crafty— a vOgr bad left ; j 

But William fhe Fourth it about ; 

Since they are tumM mad, he turned them all out. 
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King Williand the Fourth he 1*090 tip in haste, . 

An^ chas ’4 those bad^memhfers all out of their place. 

O may there he wise men now chiiPs'd for^o stand 

To plead fof the poor and thfe good oi the land I * 

^ Two motives (besides *the hope of gratifying our readers) have 
induced lo present these specimens to the public. Tb^Wirst is, 
that, not holding the seals of the h 6 me department, we could not, 
in compliance \vith«» the author’s desire, lay the pOtms themselves 
before the King ; and, consraering the business of that department 
in these times, we think they will be more likely to meet his Ma-* 
jesty’s eye, or reach his ear, through this cJIWnel, than if we had 
transmitted them to l^ord Melbourne. Secondly, — ifeein^ that 
this journal has, with all sincerity, in the discharge of what we 
behevo to be our duty, opposed the ministeiial plans of reform, we 
ha^e felt ourselves bpimd in fail ness not to witjWiold from Earl 
Grey and his administiation the advantage of the Tiowbridge 
laureate’s declaiatiou in their fa\oiir. John Alfoid’s approbation 
should be worth something lo those by whom the Vox Fopuli has 
been courted at such cost ! * 

1 b® Curiosities of llliteratuie might furnish materials for an 
entertaining, and not uninstructive, volume. 

Persons of such genius as these admirers of my Lords Grey 
and Segrave are manifestly independent of utl culture; but in 
Mary Colling’s case mlicbi' might have been expected from a 
li^e of tl||ieducation whicm ii[§ ' 01^ thousands misbestowed,' or 
rather wliidi thmisands find utterly unprofitable. Her language 
is not like that of Mr. Crocket Mr. Millhouse — the current 
language of ppetry* Their coi^jpositions are, in this respect, as 
well as in all others, quite a| pre|^ fitable as those of the noble and 
honourable contribU(,^rs to ]^r. Hiedtb’s * Keepsake ; ’ whereas, in 
hers, iirovincialisms Ibmetim^^ more frequently, the 

expletive verb, which, having cr^t into our language imper- 
ceptibly (up one has^'yet traced disfigured it grievously 

under the three latter Stuarts, and now eepurs only in the collo- 
quial language of huniMe life. In lEhjgland, that language has 
not escaped^ iraputa|,ion of ignorance and vulgarity, because 
nothing has b%h done to consecrate it : the attempt would be too 
late now, evenil it were olHferwise possible,— -which it is not, for 
this reason, that ihfe common sp^ch diflFers in almost every county, 
and therefore cannot be generalizedHA- • It ^ould have been a*great 
advantage for Maij^Colling if we had^ had a Doric dialect, like 
the Scotch. 

Imitation will not make genius, (which, indeed, cannot be. 
made,) but neither will it mar In poetiy, as well as iu paint- 
ing and in architecture, th(e betta# the models ^ich the student 
vojL, xLvii. NO. xcin, H has 
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bas before banif the more he h likelj^ to {profit hy his Studies^ 
there be no deficiency either ^of power or judgment on ‘ his part/) 
This uninstructed poetess diithejrto has had verjj few, but ahe has 
evinced a remarkable aptitude for deriving from them all that could 
be obtained* In two of be5;^pi|ces she Has caught Cunningham’s 
mantt®hwand a picture of Envy, which she had seen in some 
little book when a child, lay In her mind for years, and at last 
gave birth to these spirited stanzas 

‘ ’Twas midnight — and the \^irl wind’s yell 
Had started Horror from her cell ; 

The bdastSj appall'd, mid nature moan’d, 

The ocean raved, the forest groan’d. 

The heavens put on their blackest frown ; 

Each star a direful ray shot down ; 

When Etna, with a thundering yell| 

Foam’d out on earth the hag of hell. 

As through the world she swiftly glided, 

The winds her snaky locks divided ; 

Ten thoucand hisses rent the air ; 

Her eagle talons wrought despair. 

Fair ilowers were blasted by her breath, 

And she was arm’d with more than death ; 
rt)r yocth and age, and virtue’s self, 

Fell victims to the green-eyed elf. 

In sulphVous glooms she rode along. 

Flames play’d around her forky tongue ; 

Her canker’d breast hove with, despair — 

Hell’s blackest curse held empire there.* — pp. 44, 45. 

One characteristic specimen more must conclude our extracts 
from this pleasing volume . :i — - 

* A LETTfill TO MV SISTER ANNE. 

Dear Anne, Pm to my promise true, And oft, in many a rugged thorn, 

I now sit down to write to you : Our bands and aprons have we 

But as for news, I’ve none to tell, torn ; 

It may suffice to say Tm well ; And then what projects did we fry, 

But then, 1 think, it is not meet , To hide the same from mother's 
, To send an almost empty sheet. eye! ; ; 

To my credit, i will try Sometimes beneath the trees we’ve 

To write of years th^ are gone by ; sat. 

When you and I did often stray, Reading of Whittington’s famed 
On many a sunny summer's day. cat ; 

What feast did we with farthings Or talk'd till teats our eyes bedew’d, 
make! About the children in the wood. 

How proud we wereto give and take ! The schemes we form’d proved fancy 
And in the meadow| with wha^ride bold ; 

'.We've gather'd flowers from Tavy's How often in our walks we've told 
side; ^ [brake. What great things we should surely 

When 1 did range through brier and do, ^ 

Ibat I the prettiest hunch might If we were tall like Fanx^ Drew ! 
';makel And 
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And dott*t you i^lleet at nigW: ' Wlttif: ^vronders 8ome4)ld witeh could 

•Oiir nelgt^our Johnwould^ witHdc** \ 

lights , * Noip^id we d(!)ubt but all was true. 

Sit by the ^e, wheWl ’twas our glory ' And thpugh these years are long gone 
To hear him tell some goblin story ; As firm as e’er 's affection’s tie 5 (by, 

Of rogues who lived at Roborough aS to that I’ve little fear, 
rock ; [o’clock; Nor time nor change can.:il^pair* 

Qf ghosts that walk’d at twelve ^y service, with respects, record 
How oft was seen on such a lawn, To master and td inistress Ford ; 

A coach with headless horses driwn ; And pray dO mind my dear canary, 
Of hounds on Heathfield seen to rise, And then you’ll please your sister 

*With horned heads and flaming eyes ; Mary.’— - 

* This canary,’ says Mrs. Bray, ‘ was cflriosity in , natural 
history ; as not only Mary Colling, but other persons wno heard it, 
assure ine it could talk. The talking canary is since dead ; and I am 
much inclined to believe Mary killed it with kindness, by giving it 
pieces of cake and sweet things whenever it woulj| call out to nei*, 
as it often did, Give us a bit,” or “ Pretty bird,” &c.' — pp. 73 — 75 , 
Marivaux says, speaking of * I'humeur grossiere quUm contracfe 
dans les viles occupations,^ — ^ il semble que t esprit se laisse 
abaitrc, par la mis ere et quHl ne sgit capable d'aucun sentiment 
elcve*^ Some occupations undoubtedly there are which brutalize 
those who follow them, and render the heart as callous as the 
hands ; but happily there are not, and cannot be many of these, — 
not more than will always be filled by persons tldio liave no repug- 
nance for them, and seldom take to them till they Ijave rendered 
themselve^nfit for anything better. And few as these occupa- 
tions are, they will be fewer when that improvement in society 
shall have been effected, — that radical — that only real reform,—* 
which must be made in this comitry, unless, as the plain conse- 
quence and just punishment eff buV sins, both of commission and 
omission, England is to be utterly liebarbarised. During more 
than twenty years, it has been the doctrine of this journal, 

that the condition of our wwking classes must be physically and 
morally improved, if we would avert the horrors of a helium 
sertjifc,— if Sve would prevent such convulsions as those by which 
France and the JLow Countries were shaken in the days of the Arte- 
valds and lie Jacquerie,: — and Gennany, during the peasants' 

war. , There*^'''&duld be iio , danger of such a catastrophe if our 
rulers had directed their atteiitipn to the moral economy of nations, 
instead of giviii^'fear to the professors of that pseudo-scicnce by 
which political economy has beeii^mystified, to the ruin of thou« 
sands and tens erf' ^ousands. This kingdom can never again be 
tkfe till the gi'eat body of the community are contented in their 
stations. alone knows how long it may be before any set of. 

luinisters will even dream of saf^y ; W whoever, in his sphere, 
Mdeavours to improve the condition of those who aie around him 

H S and 
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bdowhhv, performs his part of ih^t Olorsil ftnd religious sfaftiie 
labbur which duty requires, and prepaii*e8 the way for safety atKd«» 
for happier times. ^ 

One characteristic of the English populace,— perhaps we ought 
^ to say people, for it extends to the middle classes, — is their pro- 
pensity^ mischief. The people of most other cotintries may 
safely be admitted into parks, gardens, public buildings, and gal- 
leries of pictures and of statues ; but m England it is necessary 
to exclude them, as iliuch as possible," from all such places^ not 
only because the proportion of rogues and ruffians is far gi^ater 
here, to oUr shaitie be it spoken, than in any other Christian 
countiy, but because there is no security against the waiitoh mis* 
chief and gross offences which are committed in mere sport This 
disgi aceful part of the English character (for such it is, and as 
such all foieigiiers regard it) can neither be soon nor easily cor- 
rected ; but anything tends to coriect it that contributes to give 
the people a taste for intellectual pleasures, — anything that con- 
tributes to their innocent enjoyment, — anything that excites them 
to wholesome and pVeasuiabUi} activity of body and of miiul ; and 
foe faster the march of intellect can be made to proceed in this 
direction, and the faither it goes, the better. 

It is necessary for the geiieial weal that the goods of fortune 
should be unequally distributed, — that there should be high and 
fow, rich and poor, — that there should be great riches, but not 
that there should be miserable poverty, — that there*%hould be 
masters and servants, but not slaves ; but it is not necessary that 
there should be that mental^nd moral inequality which at present 
exists beyond what is natural and inevitable. A little of that 
levelling influence which is allowed *on the race-course and on the 
cricket-ground, might, with excellent effect, be intioduced by 
better things. Modem reflneinenl has widened the interval be- 
tween masters and mistresses, and their domestics, much to the 
injury of the latter : farther refinement should tend to bring them 
again into the relation in which they formerly stood to each other. 

Every one who has read ^ Bosw^ell’s Life of Johnson’ (and \vh‘o 
.that reads anything has notread that delightful miscellany?) must 
have admired the single stanza which Johnson preserved in his 
memory fiom a forgotten poem by a clergyman named Gifford, 
whos§ name, but for that beautiful stanza, Would have been for- 
gotten also : — ^ 

‘ Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound. 

All at her work the village maiden sings ; 

Nor ^ile she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the $ad vicissitude of things.' 

Wiiat pinging is to ^ the spinners and the knitters in the sun/ 

or 
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ormiber it to be, {for silenced their 

^sof^si) iwhat k stiil is to the boat^eii of the south and ^he herds-* 
men of the Alps, verse, in another sens^ of ihe wQfd, haa been to 
Mary CoHipg, and her feliow-poetis in humble life; and know- 
ledge, k* any of its numerous braricheitj might be, if facilities for 
it were afforded to all who are desirous of obtaining The 
good is very great which might be done by parochial hBrarieg, if 
they were judiciously ej^teiided, and by servants* libraries in the 
houses of, the wealthy. But of such Ubmries, books of direct 
moral and religious instruction should form the smallest part ; for 
to put such books into the hands of those wl|0 are in no degree 
prepared for them by their feelings and the course of time> is ad- 
iniuistering as physic that which can never be wholesome, unless 
it is taken as food. 

* Sunday/ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ was a heavy day to me when I was 
a boy. My mother confined me on that day, and made me read “ The 
Whole Duty of Man,*' from a great part of which I could derive no 
instruction. When, for instance, 1 had read the chapter on theft, 
which, from my infancy, I had been taught, was wrong, 1 was no 
more convinced that theft was wrong than before ; so there was no 
accession of knowledge. A boy should be introduced to such books 
by having his attention directed to the arrangement, to the style, and 
Other excellences of composition; sothatthc mmck being thus engaged 
by an amusing variety of objects, may not grow weary.* ^ 

But whwn it is desired that persons should instruct themselves, 
and with no stronger motive than the desire of knowledge, and 
the pleasure which they find in the pursuit, the books which are 
provided for them must carry their o,\v^ n attraction. The more they 
can inform and gratify an inquisitive mind, the better; but any 
are useful if they amuse minds which would olherwdse be idle, — 
any, in truth, that are not misckievaus. History is attractive to 
most readers ; biography, travels, natural history, fiction, and 
pqetry, to almost all The populace in Italy are not unacquainted 
with Ariosto and Tasso, though the Italians are not a more intel- 
lectual people than the English. It has lately been stated, that 
in a subscriiptidn library at Glasgow, to which the operatives have 
access, tho 'books most in request are the ^ Newgate Calendar,* 
and Walter Scott’s novels. 

,, perhaps station in life has neve^ so signally disregarde4 in 
this country, in deference to literary merit, as it was some fcrjty or 
fifty years ago in Portugal, when ^be two poets, Doming^ dos 
Reis Quita, and Francisco Piaa Gomez, were members of the 
Royal Academy at Lisbon : tll| first of these wTiters was a barber; 
the second a poor tradesman, who kept one of tho«e bumble shops'* 
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in whidt every thing belonging to common household ujse is sold ; 
and the first prince of the blo^ was at that time President of tbo „ 
Jl;<}ademy. Britton, the snialbcoal man, indeed, was admitted 
into high company for his musical talents ; for as misfortune 
makes men acquainted with strange bed-feJlows, so music, as well 
as dogfi^^l’ses, and cricket, bring them into strange society. The 
pursiutsoiF agriculture, while they were in fashion, had the same bar- 
momzing effect. In our own country, however, genius in humble 
life has seldom or never been neglected after it has once found 
means of making itself known ; and to this both Scotland and 
England may at thjs day proudly bear testimony. But it is not 
the number of authors in humble life (nor, indeed, in any station) 
that we are desirous to have increased; it is the number of 
readers ; we would have the intellectual pleasures of the higher 
and educated classes extended, as far as possible, to all ; and greatly 
extended they may be, for the benefit of all. 

There is, at this time, a weaver in the city of Norwich, 
who takes his place at the loom, during the summer months, 
at five in the inorningj, and yet rises two hours earlier for the plea- 
sure of cultivating a llower-gaVden. That pleasure most persons 
in the country and in the smaller towns may enjoy ; and none 
of those who enjoy it will frequent the public-house, or that new 
seminary of mischief sedition, and sin of every kind, the beer-shop. 
TJ^e country also affords facilities for all the interesting pursuits con- 
nected with natural history ; and, except London, none of our cities 
are so large as to preclude their inhabitants from those enjoyments 
which the country affords. In towns there are advantages for 
scientific pursuits ; and some of the highest enjoyments which art 
can afford are open for all who have*eyes to see and ears to hear, 
~those enjoyments which are derived from music and from archi- 
tecture. • When we say that these are to be found in our catlie- 
drals, let us not be accused of inviting people thither, as to a 
theatre, for the sake of entertainment; though no ill would be done 
even if that undisguised motive took them within reach of sound 
instruction and the words of life ; and some of those wdio entered 
tlae church with no better impulse might haply remain to pray. 
But W'e speak of music as a pleasure common to all, and which is 
ciap(ti)le of being improved as a highly intellectual gratification. 
In m^ny countries it contributes greatly to the happiness of the 
people*? indeed, it would not be a mere refinement to affirm that 
the Spanish guitar, has no inconsiderable effect in making the pea** 
santry of that deligjitful country contented with their lot ; they arc 
held by the ear, and will not be led by the nose to their own de- 
'struction; the revolutionary drum will not draw them into the 
dance of death ! Would 
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W<OM}d you tbew, aays tho objectofi bavo the lower classes 
^atructed in literature and in the arts and sciences*?-^ We would 
encourage them as far as possible to instruct tbemselvesi being 
perfectly convinced that it would be for the benefit of alK The 
enemy scatters his tares, among the good seed, in fields where the 
sower has been before him ; but that enemy has the wastes to him- 
self ill full occupancy, and it is ^ the unweeded garden -^ich is 
possessed by ^ things rank and gross in nature/ Give the people 
such moral and intellectual pleasures as can be given them, and you 
will in the same degree withdraw them from such as are injurious 
to themselves and others. No wise man would wish to see High 
Life below Stairs lu reality ; for this, which, upon the stage, is an 
excellent farce, leads to tragedy whenever it is no fiction. But 
the wise and the good, who see what men are, and rightly con^ 
sider what they were created to be, must, as they love their country 
and their kind, wish to see intellectual life, moral life, spiritual 
life everywhere, • 

Art. IV . — Principles of Geolo^j^^being an Attempt to E^oplain 
the Former Changes of the Earth's Surface, by Reference to 
Causes now in Operation, By Chailes Lyell, Esq., F. R. S., 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. Vol, II, 
London. 183£. * 

"VT O one, twenty years ago, w^ould have conceived it possible 
that a work on ‘ the principles of geology ’ should appear, 
replete with discussions such as those into whicli Professor Lyell 
here enters. The alterations wrought in plants and animals by 
domestication, climate, and other conditions of existence; — the 
limits of the deviations which may thus take place from an 
original type; — the phenomena of mixed races, and t^ie possi- 
bility of their continued fertility; — the laws which regulate the 
geographical distribution of plants and animals ;-^th€ mode in 
which species may be diffused, and again, in which their limits 
may be contracted, and how at last they may be eliminated and 
become extinct ; — the effects produced in the animal and vegetable 
world by the advance of human population ; — these, and such 
as these, are the themes which enliven the pages of this interest- 
ing and instructive volume. And though our readers may, at first, 
think that the changes to which mau himself, together with his 
works, is subjected, and the * waves ’ that 

* have rolled 

Above the cities of a world gone by; ’ 
and ^ the sands ^ that ^have filled up the palaces of, old/ ai^d tb©» 

ocean 
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oce^^^^, 3tre^ed \vitU trepgure^ and akektoiisi the tribute of oiir 
and, ‘fleets, —fitter argamenl; for. the poet's dream 4baa« 
reasoning ; ~ though they may marvel to fis4 a 
l^ir exclaiming, with Clarence, 

' Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon, 

Wedges of goldi great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels,*— 

they will soon discover that the consideration of such subjecfsr is 
most closely connected with the questions which the examination 
of the earth'd surface has forced upon the notice of philosophers. 
Upon the most pregnant evidence geologists have arrived at the 
conviction that we can hope to understand the past operations 
which have formed the strata of the globe, and brought together 
their contents, ’^only by making ourselves acquainted wuth the 
operations which are still in progress on the surface of the earth, 
— by studying the whole range of organic life, the relations of its 
classes, and the laws of its mutations. 

The readers of our* review of the Professor's first volume, ai'e 
aware of the important discovery to which geology has owed its 
I'ecent advance and form :~namely, that the organic fossils which 
the earth contains, offer a series of genera and species, so far fixed 
and constant, that tiiey enable us to distinguish and identify the 
su|icessive beds by indisputable evidence, in thousands of cases, 
where we should look in vain for light to those minei alogical 
characters M'hich were mainly attended to by the geologists of 
an earlier school. All who have the slightest acquaintance with 
the recent additions to our knowledge of the earth, eidier in 
this or in other countries, know well that the study of organic 
remains, more than any other single class of facts, lias in- 
structed *and can instruct us on questions of the contemporaneous 
or successive origin of mineral deposits. Those who have traced 
the^ history of this portion of geology kncfsv also, that, in this 
region ^ at least, we owe the discovery of the importance of 
thls^ jpriterion, and a vast body of the first examples of its suc- 
cessful application, to a countryman of our owm, an early, though 
long unnoticed, labourer in this now favourite field. But though 
the merits of Mr. William Smith have long been familiar to 
the minds of geologists, they had not till recently found any 
official *bigan to gi^ them their proper praise. It was, therefore, 
with peculiar satisiactiou that we heard this gentleman, at the 
last anntversaiy meeting of the geologists of this country, saluted 
ty their ptiblie vt|ice as the father of English geology.' Hie 
urst of the prize inedals which the Geological Society has, by 
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tbte donn’tidn of the late lamented Dr. Wollaston,^ the office of 
* ^wi|^dglii^/ \vas'^^ Mr. Sntith/ ^ in comider^tion of hi» 
feeing a gretit orighial discoverer in English geology ; and espe- 
cially for his having been the first, int this country, to discover 
and to teach the identification of strata, and to determine their , 
succession, by means of their imbedded fossils.* TliijgbJronour 
was additionally graced by the dignified and philosophical elo- 
quence of the address delivered on that occasion by the president, ' 
professor Sedgwick ; and by the singularly interesting account of 
the early history of Mr. Smith’s discoveries, which it contained. 

This act of filial duty will give pleasure to,«,ll who desire that 
the utmost zeal and activity in pushing on the boundary of science 
should be combined with justice and gratitude towards those who 
have given the impulse to its progress, and the instruments to its 
achievements. That in attempting to trace the past history of the 
earth, we must use the study of organic fossils as the right-hand of 
our philosophy, is now so generally allowed, that it might appear 
superfluous to expend a word on the subject. Such, indeed, 
has of late been the general admission throughout geological 
Europe ; and to find any one contesting the point at present, 
wijl probably be considered by geologists as an occurrence 
rather fitted to amuse our curiosity than to affect our opi- 
nions. Yet the atmosphere of the geological world lias re- 
cently been startled by the authoritative accents of a voice uttfr- 
ing expressions of no small disdain and contempt against those 
who presume to classify strata on organic evidence. ‘ It ought 
surely to be obvious/ we are told, * that when remote beds 
arc said to be identified because their fossils are the 5ame> the 
proposition is identical and* nugatory ; since it is simply to say, 
that similar fossils exist in two places.* Now, the observer 

1 fa- 

♦ McCulloch's Geology, vol. ii. By the bye, we are the last persons who would 
decry the liberality of govertiment in grants for scientific purposes, when these axe 
properly applied ; but we have yet to learn what adequate harvest is to be reSped from 
the ex|>enditure of more than 7000/. on this gentleman’s miueralogical survey pi Scot- 
land. Froth a return to an address of the House of Commons, tinted 23d pe^m- 
ber, 1830, it appears that Dr. M'Ciilloch, having lieen allowed 1/. per ‘iJlP per- 
sonal expenses, 2/. per diem as remuneralion, and 2s. per mile for travelling exjiwtees, 
solemnly declared More the Scotch Barons of Kxchequer, that his average rate of 
travelling, throughout one of his scientific excursions among the rugged mounfain* of 
the Highlands, was forty-five miles per diem — and in another of them fifty-two I When 
we consider that the doctor must have traveUed hammer in hand, knocking at every 
cy^g, and peering into every crevice — ^ttiat he worked, by his own accoun'^ 
for many months iu each of these summeni as never to allow himself a and 

that the re^pon he was exploring presents very considerable obstacles, both overhead 
and imder ioot^ in the locomotivenessof ordinary mortals— we cannot wondf^thdt the 
(pmfiijf barons should have begun, to susp^t him of being in actual wsseeniqii of the 
l^^ti-leamie boots; The correspondence in which he answers wir, inquiries .ie> 
in ’the'Re'hiih^ and we cannot sufBciofiflyexpioss our svir^ih fliat It should 
;iire so long escaped the notice of Mr. Joseph Hume. 7000/. 1 1 1 
''S,> who 
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tkei€iw« that he can recognis# strata in remote countries b|^ 
g^ps of plantSi shells, and animals^ is not likely to be disturbed 
bur ‘this epigram, or by the many similar sententious sayinga 
'which accompany it. 'rhe association of the members of such 
^ groups, given partly as a constant fact of observation, partly 
as a cil(i^mstance traceable to the condition of the earth at the 
time oftheir existence, is so far«from being an identical or trivial 
proposition, that it is one of the most startling and weighty, as 
It is one of the most certain and universal, of geological data* 
But if we are tempted to smile when we are told that such facts 
are insufficient for «jthe identification of strata, the smile becomes 
f|uite irrepressible when the belief which is tlius denied to a most 
complex and peculiar combination of evidence, is claimed for the 
single circumstance of the rocks containing beds of muriate of 
soda or sulphate of lime. 

We venture, therefore, to retain our belief that we shall best 
discharge the duty of exhibiting the most recent advances to- 
w^ards a knowledge of the earth’s past history, by following those 
w'ho have endeavoured to trace it by the aid of organic fossils. 
But before we proceed to give*an account of this train of specu- 
lations, we must notice the course of discovery which has led the 
geologist to subjects, as we have already observed, apparently so 
Weign to bis original aim. 

being ascertained that strata can be identified over a wide 
extent of country, by means of their materials and contents, two 
very remarkable general facts are found to offer themselves in the 
phenomena of these masses. In the first place, the strata are in a 
great variety of positions with regard to the earth’s surface, and to 
each other; some are highly inclined,»some horizontal ; some mu- 
tually parallel, others placed upon the edges or against the slopes 
of the subjacent beds ; some continuous and of uniform inclina- 
tion, others contorted and disturbed, broken and separated. The 
arrangement of the be<ls irresistibly suggests the belief that each 
was deposited at first horizontally, and that then, by the action of 
mech|inica1 violence, the masses w^ere variously shattered and dis- 
turbed. In the next place, the species of organised beings which 
are contained in each formationy or main division of beds, are, for 
the most part, different. We trace a succession of several conditions 
of the animal and iregetable world which had little or nothing in 
commoA. Each of many periods appears to have had its own 
Flora and Fauna, and none of these seem to have included the 
animals and plants with which w^e are now surrounded. A geolo** 
deal theory should obviously include these two capital classes Of 
facts. That such a theory is at present attainable, may, we thinlf^, 
well be doubted. But though we should not be so sanguine as to 

look 
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look to known causes for an explanation of such a{>pearances, or 
,te define the mode in which the unknown have acted, it may still 
be interesting and instructive to follow out the most promising of 
the analogies which present themselves. , 

The differences of position and the mutations of organic forms 
which have taken place in the pre-existing earth, appear,.^^ first 
sight, to have but a dim and remote resemblance to anything 
which is at present occurring. There seems to be little chance 
of identifying what is now going on with an era when the Andes 
were raised from the bottom of the ocean, or with the state of 
our earth when that flying dragon, the pterodaotyl, succeeded the 
trilobite. But the theorist is not so easily daunted. In matters 
of change, as all know, a beginning is everything. If he can 
once shake the stability of the existing order, it is difficult to say 
what revolutions he may not produce. The adventure is, at 
least, worth a trial. 

Now, it appears that, in the present order of things, certain 
changes do go on, both in the position of portions of the earth, 
and in the forms of certain organised beings. The volcano and 
the earthquake are seldom long idld ; the ocean is an unremitting 
assailant of the solid earth ; the countless host of streams and 
showers second his attack, on the other side, by efforts lormidable 
from their multitude and perscveratice. The coast yields ; the 
crest of the mountain descends ; large tracts of the earth tremble 
and change their elevation i the volcanic island lifts its head above 
the waves. Here, at least, are some elcnieiits of mutations in the 
form of the earth and of the bed of the sea. The more we ex- 
amine such causes, the more constant, the more extensive, the 
more powerful, does their operation appear. In the course of 
progressive ages, what effects may they uot produce ? And what 
limit are we to place to the time during which their fvork has 
proceeded ? We know that this past period must be long ; we 
know not how long. Who shall prove to us that the forces wliich 
we ourselves witness are too weak, or unfit, to produce all the 
facts of position which the earth’s crust exhibits ? Such w the 
reasoning of the advocate of the geological adequacy of the existing 
dynamical* laws of the world. 

But changes also take place in the organic creation : by cul- 
tivation and domestication, by climate and food, by mixture of 
races and perpetuation of peculiarities, plants, brute?, and 
man undergo extensive changes. The various breeds of do- 
mestic animals, the results of chance or care, are monuments 

* We restrict the word dynamical here to its usual scientific scnsi^— that which 
relates to forces producing motion. 

of 
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of variability of the forms of species. fae^]^ 

liMOig iftttabiled a strange laud^ acquires new charactei istica, tvfaioh « 
the most casual observer to recognise bis adopted eouti^ 
try. Nature provides, by a new covering, for the warmth of 
. MUnals in cold climates. . Fruits and flowers accept innumerable 
modifloations ;from the hand of the gardener. Where does tfaiis 
capacity of change terminate?^ Is it impossible that it may 
reach so far as to transmute the organised forms of one geoloM 
gical period into those of another? Here, as in the former casCy 
we shall not lack time. We have no occasion to embairass our- 
selves for want of lliousands, or, if it be necessary, of millions df 
years. With this liberty, need we despair of passing from one se^ 
of shells, of reptiles, of mammiferous quadrupeds, to another? 
May we not thus, through natural causes, obtain a transition from 
the plesiosaur of the lias to the crocodile of the Nile; from the 
mastodon of the Paris basin to the elephant of Asia? Ought we 
not at least to try the possibility of thus identifying the demon-' 
Strated changes of the past with the known mutability of the pre- 
sent ? And such an identity is maintained by the assertor of the 
geological adequacy of the existing organic laws of the world. 
Such are the two very remarkable questions which at present offer 
themselves as the prpminent points for the attention of the geological 
theorist; and, in the«discussion of these two doctrines, Mr. LyelFs 
work is ipainly employed. We do not intend, by any means, to 
place upon the sarne footing, with regard to their philosophical 
character or their evidence, the two theories which we have noticed, 
it is very conceivable that the first may be true, though the second is 
false ; tliat the dyuftmical processes which form part of the present 
course of the worlds may have produced all the effects of that kind 
which the state of the earth exhibits, while the transmutation of 
species into other species, may turn out, on examination, to be a 
visionary and unauthorised speculation. That this is thp state qf 
the case, is Mr, Lyell’s opinion. His first volume contained a 
very masterly exposition of the present mode of action and the 
pleusity of the moving forces of the earth, with a defence of the 
JUifficiency of these to explain all the geological phenomena whj(^ 
beJciug, to that part of the subject. The present volume is occu- 
pied lyith various discussions? on the laws and limits of the, varia- 
bility p^gauisatioib and is estimate of the nature and amoqilt 
of thrf aUer^tiouSi which causes, belonging tp the animal aud 
vegetable wpr)d,j are now producing. The author’s con^J^- 
sion is, that the j-phanges of this kind at present g^oing on, 

* highly important tpward^ the explanation of many of die 
jwlogy: but that the uppc^inmpe of new species, at au^emi|e 
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cfocbi, ^kich we learn from kreatatible gei^ogictil evidence to 
• Uave repeatedly occurred, is a fact ndt bdonging to \be operation 
ol; that tendency to change in organised beings^ which we see itUl 
brought into play. 

We consider this to be a very important point of doctrine* The , 
opposite opinion, indeed, is peHiaps not likely to inalcMiiany 
converts in this country, yet it has been embraced, we believe, by 
no small number of continental geologists ; and is one of those 
conjectures easily suggested to the spirit of wide and venturous 
speculation which these studies almost irresistibly call into action. 
The question itself, too, and the evidence, arw eminently curious, 
physiologically considered. We shall, therefore, follow Mr* Lyell 
a little while in the discussion of it. The book abounds with 
remarkable facts showing the modilications which various inHu* 
ences and conditions can etfect among animals and plants. Thus — 

^ Some of our countrymen, engaged of late in conducting the prin- 
cipal mining association in Mexico, carried out with them some 
English greyhounds of the best breed, to hunt the hares which abound 
in that country. The great platform which is^the scene of sport is at 
an elevation of about nine thousand *feet above the level of the sea, 
and the mercury in the barometer stands habitually at the height of 
about nineteen inches. It was found that the greyhounds cx)uld not 
support the fatigues of a long chase in this attenuaj^d atmosphere, and 
before they could come up with their prey, theyllay down gasping for 
breath ; but these same animals have produced whelps which have 
grown up, and are not in the least degree incommoded by the want 
of density in the air, hut run down the hares with as much ease as the 
fleetest of their race in this country. —p. 40 . 

Into the questions concerning mule animals and plants, con- 
sidered in chap, iv., interest’fng as they are, we have tiot space to 
enter. The general facts of such cases are sufficiently f|miliar to 
enable the reader to follow us in judging whether the existing 
laws of life can have led to such changes of the species inhabiting 
the globe, as those with which geology presents us. 

We may begin by observing that it belongs to a very loobe and 
headlong style of speculation to maintain, that because existing 
laws may lead to some change, they may lead to any change. 
Because the course of domestication and breeding may possibly 
extract, in the progress of generations, a lap-dog from a mastiff, ~ 
ihay reduce the legs of a sheep to the minutest size, — and qlter the 
otitline of a pig or a bull, — it is quite gratuitous to assert that 
Causes can, therefore, turn a bull into a buffalo, oi* n pig 
into* an elephant. But where, Says the theorist, do yqti place 
your limit or possible alteration ? We answ er, that out hot ktiow-» 
the prefeise plad^ df the boundary line, affofds al[>solutd!y no 
|iiedtiihptipu that there is no boundary. What is the limit of a 

man’s 
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hianV stafflre?— of his life? — of the fchange that one generation 
tnay receive by the influence of circumstances? If the thebrfst* 
wSt tell us this, we may then join him in calculating what change a 
thousand or a million generations may produce. But this calcii^ 
lation will jiot be rightly performed by repfeating the amount of the 
first Bfftinge for a given number of tiines, any more than a similar 
process will enable us to deduce* a man’s growth in fifty years frain 
a child’s in one year. And till we have it shown that the deviations 
of species are, from their nature, unlimited, we have at least the 
force of analogy in our favour, when we suppose that as the strength, 
and size, and powt&rs of each species are confined within limits 
narrow in themselves though indefinite to us, so also is the capacity 
of such deviation, — that certain modifications may be produced by 
external causes, but that there is an invisible line which the^ 
waves of these fluctuations cannot pass, — that the mutability of 
the species is finite, as all its other properties are finite, — and 
that, though we may alter some of the attributes of an animal, as 
the size and proportion of its parts, by suitable agency, there are 
other changes, less ccAisiderable perhaps to the eye, but more at- 
tended to by nature, which neither man, nor tlie elements, nor 
time itself can ever bring about. 

This, we say, is what we should expect from analogy : how 
completely this view'^s confirmed by an appeal to facts, we are 
now enabled most satisfactorily to show. Yet the gainsayers of 
the fixity of species have begun by going directly in opposition to 
this philosophical presumption. They have reasoned as if change, 
once shown to exist in the constitution of organic beings, could 
have neither limit nor selection ; — could not possibly be affected 
by the remoteness of the succeeding* steps from the starting point 
of the <\hange, or by the clashing of the conditions which this 
progression may bring into play. And in this way, all metamor- 
phoses having bec^^me, to them equally probable, they have given 
us a history of the gradations by which nature has ascended from 
the lowest- step of organic life to the production of man, w hich it 
is not easy to repeat with a grave face, but of which we will say a 
word shortly. 

It will, however, be more instructive to proceed to something 
more definite. Tlie assertion of the Transmutationisis which is most 
deservipg of consideration is, that by the modifying influence of 
external circumstances, or of mixed generation, new species may 
be produced, capable of permanently existing and supporting 
themselves in a staje of nature. This is a proposition susceptible 
lOf being tried and decided by an appeal to facts. Here, at least, 
the advocates of gradual change have an application of their doc- 
trine, where the period which the process requires is not so vasti 

nor 
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iior the testimony of its having taken place so unattainable^ as to 
make it reasonable for them to take refuge in these their usual 
complaints. Now what is the testimony of facts? That no one 
instance can be produced, or pointed out with probability, of such 
an establishment of a new species. Animals and vegetables can be i 
modified to a large extent by food, climate, training, arvi^many 
other causes ; but it appears, froih the most attentive consideration 
of the best examples of these changes, that the mutations thus 
superinduced are applicable to select qualities only, and governed 
by constant laws ; — that the limit of the entire deviation from die 
original type of which the species is capable, is reached in a brief 
period of time, after which no further deviation can be obtained. 
It appears, too, that we have no examples of true hybrid races 
perpetuated for many generations, even by the assistance of man ; 
and that thus an indefinite divergence from a primitive form, and 
an indefinite mixture of different forms, are laws which find no 
place in the economy of nature. Every case which the transinu- 
tationists adduce, to show how great are the changes which species 
may undergo, fails utterly, when cross-examined, in proving the 
change to be unlimited, continuous, and universal. What can be 
more striking, at first sight, than the varieties of the dog ? 

‘ But if we look for some of those essential changes which would 
be required to lend even the semblance of a foundation for the theory 
of Lamarck, respecting the growth of new organs and the gradual 
obliteration of others, we find nothing of the kind. For in all these 
varieties of the dog, says Cuvier, the relation of the bones \vith each 
other remains essentially the same ; the form of the teeth never changes 
in any perceptible degree, except that in some individuals, one addi- 
tional false grinder occasionally appears, sometimes on theoifte side, and 
sometimes on the other. The greatest departure from a eominon typ^, 
and it constitutes the maximum of variation as yet knbWn in thi 
animal kingdom, is exemplified in those races of dogs .which have A 
supernumerary toe on the hind foot, wdth the corresponding tarsal 
bones, a variety analogous to one presented by six-fingered families 
of the human race.' — p. 27 , 

We know that a few generations wdll, by care in breeding, alter 
the appearance of the bull or the cat. In consequence of singu- 
Urly fortunate circumstances, — the custom prevalent among the 
ancient Egyptians, of preserving the remains of the objects of 
ttteir superstitious adoration, and the examination of these 
rehiams by the French naturalists, after the Egyptian expeditfen,-^ 
vt'^e have skeletons of the animals just mentioned, belonging an 
epoch almost as remote as atiy which human history imiludes. 
Now what is the amount of the alteration which these speciW 
liav^ suffered frcmi tkat time to this ? 


♦ Such 
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,*Sueh w|ui the conformity of the whole of these species to Jh<w 
nW living, that there was no more difference, says Cuvier, he- ^ 
tw@i^; ^thetn than between the human mummies and the embalmed , 
hbdfes of men of the present day. Yet some of these animals liaye 
since that period been transported by man to almost every variety of 
' climate, and forced to accommodate theiV habits to new circumstances, 
as far"^ their nature would permit. The cat, for example, has been ' 
carried over the whole earth, and,’ within the last thre^ centuries, hiS 
been naturalized in every part of the new world, from the cold regions 
of Canada to the tropical plains of Guiana ; yet it has scarcely under- 
gone any perceptible mutation, and is still the same animal which was 
held sacred by the Egyptians. 

‘ Of the ox, undoubtedly there are many very distinct races ; but the 
bull Apis, which was led in solemn processions by the .Egyptian 
priests, did not differ from some of those now living. The black 
cattle that have run wild in America, where there were many pecu- 
liarities in the climate not to be found, perhaps, in any part of the 
old world, and where scarcely a single planf on which they fed was of 
precisely the same species, instead of altering their form and habits, 
have actually reverted to the exact likeness of the aboriginal wild 
cattle of Europe.’ — p. 30. r 

Here, at least, we have no fact which gives any countenance to 
the notion of the permanent eduction of new species from old, or 
of the indefinite preservation and exaggeration of a change arising 
from external causes. 

Of the possibility of impressing modifications of great apparent 
amount on the forms and properties of plants and animals, our 
farms and our gardens undoubtedly bear ample and decisive tes- 
timony. Every ox, sheep, and pig, every cabbage and cabbage- 
rose, every peach attd apple, is an instance of the ductility of the 
natural constitution of organised beings ; and differs widely from 
the progenitor of the stock, as it existed when man received it 
at the hands of nature. 

But these changes, which nature allows, she does not adopt : 
they endure only while man continues his cares. Let the master 
, be taken away, — let the human hand be no longer there to till the 
field* to prune the garden, to feed and tend his servant animals, 
— and the scene is soon changed. The natural war of the 
various tribes of the animal and vegetable world recommences. 
The species that bad thriven and unfolded their secret powers in 
a state^f alliance with the lord of the creation, when destitute of 
his aid, con ho longer preserve their ground, or retain their forled 
deveiopement. Tbe weak and helpless skulk or perish ; the ac- 
tive and strong; bheome fierce and predacious. The pointer no 
longer stops and Waits for the approach of the gun, but steals for- 
and pounces on bis prey. The sheep and the ox^ if they 
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sYiHiv^ at all, must' repiair, in a fevir ^tieratiops, the legs wliich 
#the ingennity of man had condembeil to diminution as an unpro- 
fitable waste of nutriment. The gan^eunBower grows wild fpr a 
few summers perhaps ; but it can live healthily and long among the 
hardier daughters of thelfield, only by renouncing its garden dress 
and habits. The reign of established law is abrogated^^*T?he 
refined fiavpur and polished exterfor of the products of the orchard 
are assailed by a democratic aggressibn of thorns and brambles ; 
and, in the struggle, they either perish, or preserve their place 
only by becbmkig as coarse and rude as their neighbours. The ^ 
crab, the sloe, the weed may remain ; but fHe tragrant apple, 
the luscious plum, the curded ca^iflower are there no longer.— 

‘ Pro molli violi, pro purpureo narcisso, 

Carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis.' 

The changes, therefore, which cultivation and other external 
causes can effect in ihe^character of plants and brutes, afford 
no ground whatever for the belief that the continued exercise of 
these capabilities may have produced, by a natural operation, a 
succession of conditions of the organic citation, differing from 
each other in any definite way: still less, as might easily be 
shown, does it appear that "we could thus arrive at a series of 
forms resembling that peculiar succession which is given by geolo- 
gical observation. The transmutationist altempts to make a- 
single step in the region of known fact, and thence to travel on to 
a boundless extent in the vast void of unknown ages and circum-. 
stances. But it appears from what has been,said| that not only 
is everything, after his first step, in the highest degree hypothe- 
tical, and indeed extravagantly gratuitous, but that his single point 
of footing on solid ground utterly fails him 5 and when he would* 
acquire an impetus for his adventurous spring, he is compelled to 
slip back into that strictly fixed and limited system from which he 
wishes to escape. 

Such being the untenable character of the most tangible and 
plausible part of the transmutation theory, it can hardly be deemed 
necessary to discuss the strange and sweeping assumptions which 
it ventures upon, when it has escaped out of the province of ob- 
servation, and plays its fantastic tricks in the remote and inacces- 
sible regions of countless ages past. We may enable the reader to- 
judge of the pace at wliich the theorist proceeds by indicating ^e . 
extreme points of his c^teer. The object of the ^ Philosopbie.; 
Zoolbgique’ of Lamarck is to trace the steps by which the wlioie 
of the animal creation, has been constructed, through the gradual 
working pf the natural Jbaudencies of the animals themselves^, lhe> 
world of life had it seems, in certain ^ petitarpmps g^la^ 

til)i|0ux.^ Such eleSj^ry bodies formed the lowest classes of 
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liiid^tli64>e again, hy thejr fpelmg qf ^beirVawta, by tbw 
effOTtn, % the operatiQin pf a ' a^ptwefit interipur/ ]^irsUcquir04 , 
^rS^ns, and then developecl and multiplied these acquisitipns, till 
th^ had passed throMgh all thn varieties of ani|nal being which now 
eaist or have existed, finally, ampng thc8« creatures there arose 
» dolmnarh race^ which, hav^»| acquired a supmmacy over the 
others, succeeded in’^ placing a considerable distance between 
themselves ami the" other tribes. To this race of animals we and 
our readers have the honour to belong. 

if the reader does not find himself somewhat giddy with this 
unexpected elevation, he will readily conjecture the nature of 
some of the steps by which this developemeut of animal orgapisa^ 
tion is supposed to go on. We will mention only an instance or 
two. 

‘ It is not the organs, or, in other words, the nature and form of 
the parts of the body of an animal which have given rise to its habits, 
and its particular faculties, but on the contrary, its habits, its manner 
of living, and those of its progenitors have in the course of time de^ 
termined the form of its body, the number and condition of its organs, 
in short, the faculties whi A it* enjoys, "fhus otters, beavers, water- 
fowl, turtles, and frogs, were not mad% web- footed in order that they 
might swim ; bgt their wants having attracted them to the water in 
search of prey, they stretched out the toes of their feet to strike the 
water and move rapidly along its surface. By the repeated stretching 
of their toes, the skin >vhich united them at the bas^e acquired a habit 
of extension, until in the course of time the broad membranes which 
now connect thpir extremities were formed. 

‘ In like manner the antelope and the gazelle were not endowed 
with light agile forms, in order that they might escape by flight from 
carnivorous animals ; btit having been'exppsed to the danger of being 
devourei^ by lions, tigers, atid other beasts of prey, they were com- 
pelled to eipert themselves in running with great celerity, a habit 
Which, in the cour^ of many generation.s, gave rise to the peculiar 
filenderness of their legs, and the agility and elegance of their forms. 

* The camelopard was not gifted with a long flexible neck because 
(it was destined to live in the interior of Africa, where the soil was 
.avid and devoid of herbage, but being reduced by the nature of that 
cotmtry to support itself on the foliage of lofty trees, it contracted 
a habit of stretching itself up to reach the high boughs, until its fo^e- 
legs became longer than the hinder, and its neck so elongated, that 
it could ra|au its" head to the height of twenty feet above the ground.^ 

— pp, 9, 10, 

That* the animals are adapted in a most remarkable 

^nuanner to their and habits is ^ fact which strikes all 

p^ankitid; and 'C^ahnly the above is a veiy amusing modp of 
ifttiiiig the^charadl^ of this adaptation. Because 9Ptt|d 
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mi subsist without their present foi;tn» of legs, und toes^ and 
teeth, therefore they have macie theab parts ^hat’they are, by a 
series of etfbrts and actions of their own* , Be<;ause they have now 
no want unprovided for, no propensity without tha means of grati- 
fying it, no feeling of the need of other organs and members than^ 
those they actually possess, nothing defective and nothingjfuper- 
fluous, — therefore many of their fribes forjfu^rly nad cravings which 
for thousands of >ears they cou)d not satisfy — propeosities which 
they co»ild not indulge ; — for an indefinite number of geiierations 
they preserved and transmitted life in conditions to which their con- 
stitutions were not suited, and were incessantlygurged by feelings of 
endowments unpossessed, of the same kind with an oyster's ^ senti- 
meat ' of the want of a head, or a snail’s of the need of a back-bone. 
Because the organisation of animals, in regard to their destination^ 
is now, so far as we can judge, perfect, therefore it must have 
jgone through all imaginable degrees of imperfection. Because ^ 
we DOW see nothing but adaptation hi the organic world, therefore 
the sole and universal agent in its deVelopement has been the 
want of adaptation. Truly this is a strange ‘ Zoological Phi- 
losophy ! ' 

That a very great or very small exercise of certain organs may 
augment, diminish, and modify them ; — that in new conditions of 
life, new powers of accommodation in animals may be called into 
play, — we have already stated : but the same observations by which 
wo learn that this is so, teaches us likewise that this mutability has 
its laws and its limits; — fixed laws and narrow limits. How wild 
then and uuphilosophical is it to attempt t<$ snatch up the first 
phrase of natnre’s lecture, without allowing her to 'finish her sen* 
tenee ; to catch at her confession of certaip moderate changes of 
particular kinds under certain circumstances, and to insist upon it 
that she means to say indefinite changes of entirely different kinds. 
Because organs may become larger by use or less by disuse^ there- 
fore it is held that new oigans may be produced, though here the 
analogy of the mode of production is necessarily utterly obli- 
terated. Because animals are strenuous in exercising powers 
which they feel they possess, in seeking gratifications which they 
know tliey like, therefore they were at one time still more urgent 
in trying to exercise powers unfelt and unknown, and strained still 
ipore ejtgerly after acquisitions of which they could not guess tike 
nature. And because muscular efforts and nervous sensatlbr^ caii 
produce certain physical eftects directly upon the human 
therefore such causes may ateo produce complex 
quite dissimilar or opposite to those which physical 
copld occasion. Jl^et it be supposed that the eftort lo lefiwi its 
pnjf nfight tend to lengthen the legs of a spider^^^ml 
. I a * could 
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it cibnstrbbt ari ijS^^ 

litibffti'^WbstkWbe, to the end that; imen'thb itiatty gi^hetiSdns 

^ ^ an orgabisatidn coiitd be establiilieti; ifie 

might sjpiti a fine net of this siib^^atjce, in Order to catch a 
ehihd^iof foocb which before it b^ld not^ ta^ed ? , , 

Tte*6j^ of ‘Ldmarck, to which, we here principalty 

refipr> were followed out to their strange coticlusionii, siihpjy as 
^bl^siOlogical doctrines, without any express reference to geology. 
But we believe we are not mistaken in asserting, that though one 
of the greatest of the French naturalists has always maintained, 
as We have seen, th€ fixity of species, yet many of the geologists 
of France entertain no doubt of the theory of transmutation being 
that by which the different forms of animal life, at different periods 
of the earth’s past history, are rightly explained. Some, indeed, 
of these reasouers appear, with a very unphilosophical but natural 
esprit de corys, to hesitate at the theory when applied to their own^ 
species ; and though willing to give up all other fleSh and fish to 
be transformed during their lives into as many forms as their organic 
remains ever assumed under th^ hands of Robert or Beauvilliers, 
they have a repugnance to “hdnilt that man must look back to a 
polyp as * la pi-emiere souche de sa noble race.^ Such, at least, 
seems to be the doctrine of M. Omalius D’Halloy, a geologist of 
no small note, as proposed in a work very recently published. 
He wishes, if we rightly understand him, to claim for our species 
a sort of perpetual dictatorship in the creation, under all its 
changes, — allowing only such differences of the physical constitu- 
tiOri of our ancestors from our own, as may have been desirable 
for their comfort, in the very different state of things in which it 
was their fortune to live^ I^or instance, there may have been many 
wise find excellei||itien upfe the earth during the period of the 
growth of the plants yrtiich now form our coals but then, these 
inhablfaiits of thb ' carboniferous period must have had luitgs 
r adapted to ati atmosphere containing a quantity of carbonic acid, 
sufBsant pour fair rnburir les hommes d’aujourd’hlii.^ They mpk, 
% would seem, have had, at least in this respect, some resemblance 
to^ibe' lisards and fishes, which lived, we know, at the same 
tiiili^‘^ ;and, what is still more remarkable, it appears that the bo^k 
of effords an argument for this curious physiological Cir- 

eamstaimei^ in* the account which it gives us of the antediluvikit 
patriar^^sj^^ '* 5Fbr%h tells us conceriiitig their longevity indi- 
cates an orilfer <if tlfh^s'inore like whathow takes place anfong rep- 
tiles and fish^s> tbim whht UbtaiUs ahniohg the existing raice 6f 
It^ would be bn the absurd to trekt sktiouidy kbyMag' 

W lanmsffckHy as this view of thfe sUbjkct 

^ ^ resemblance of the earlier descendants of Adam tb ^ 

or 



or sharks ^^Xteoded, we caijinot; expect to know certfwuly till we 
heve some meanp^pf reeogm$iiig tbeiiT exuviae. Indeed, we cgn 
)iardly hope to disinter any of Siesie ven^ra|>le personages ; but 
st^ould their remains be discovered in Our days, vye shall receive 
with no small deligU the restoration of the jPa^r^rcftosaumi 
which Mr. Copybearc, in his douple capacity of divine eau- 
rolojgist, will no doubt feel himaelf bound to undertake. 

For ourselves, we do not conceive that those who endeavour to 
fasten their physical theories on the words of scripture are likely to 
serye the cause either pf religion or of science. The sacred voluine is 
big with an importance of a higher kind than any which can arise 
from the mere lapse of time, and there appears to be no presump* 
tion in saying, that it begins where its subject man begins. If, in- 
deed, anything be clear on physical evidence it is, that the period 
of time which sufficed for the whole moral and religious discipline 
of man had not any of the gigantic mutations of the oiganic or 
inorganic world, of which geologists read in the book of nature, 
crowded into its scanty space. But though we cannot feel any 
gratitude to Mr. D’Halloy for his illustration of the Bible, bis 
speculations may scive to shevf that the transmutation theory 
readily offeis itself to the minds of persons speculating upon the 
organic facts of geology, and requires to be fully considered in 
its bearing on this subject. 

The transmutationist endeavours to account, by physiological 
laws, for the successive appearance and exlin6tion of different races 
of animals, of which the earth offeis the record. It has appeared 
that this attempt is lUteily futile, even if the xoological speculator 
weie allow^ed to assume such a succession of animals as that to 
which his theory points, \Ve need not, therefore, explain how 
entirely unlike such a succession to the i^ological one, for 
Mr, Lyell has shpwn, in his foimer volujpe (^ap. ix.), that the 
evidence of what has been called the successive aevelopemeilt of 
organic life, as derived from the earth’s strata, fails altogether. 
So far, then,'We are left apparently without any poss^uity of 
referring to laws or causes, ‘ now in action,’ the leading pheno- 
menon which offers itself in tlie examination pf organic remains : 
aijid if it be forbidden to natural philosophy, as some maintain 
that it is, to infer anything concerning the act of creation-— 
l^his, at least, we may say ; that so far as we can trace die history 
of the new^ species and families which have inhabited eai;l|i, 
they have made their appearai^ce exactly os they had bea^ pbe^ 
tbei‘e> each by an express act of the Creator — each provjl4od by its 
Autlior with Such powers and habits, with such orgai^iind con- 
jtitut|ipiis as aaapted it pre<;isely to the condition of things In^wUch 
t]lj ,w,aa to live* “ 
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This it xjohcliision at which Mr. Lj^ell ai'rives, and whinh 
^ he justifies and illustrates with a great variety of facts and reasbn- 
Wgil, He thus, wisely, we think, and philosophically, oppoiies 
hiitiself entirely to the assertory of the geological adequacy of the 
%ailring law$ of organic life ; while, as wef have already seen in 
hb fir’Jhwolume, he strenuously urges the permanency of the pre- 
sent; dynamical causes of geological phenomena. 

But though the study of the existing organic world thus leaves 
the great fact of the production of new species unexplained, and 
apparently wrapt in the mystery of Creative Power, there is still 
much in the present Viourse of the history of animals and vegetables 
which is of the highest interest' and instruction to the geolo- 
gist, In particular, it may be asked, can the extinction of species, 
the blotting out of certain forms from the book of existence, at 
various intervals of time, be shown to form part of the present 
order of the world? Mr. Lyell maintains that it can. Here, ^ 
at least, he holds vve have an evidence of the conformity of the 
events of the historical, with those of geological periods. He con- 
siders, in some detail, -the causes which at present operate to 
produce, in the numbers of the various races of living things, oscil- 
lations, Some of which may touch the line of their absolute elimi- 
uatit^ii from the earth, and then observes — 

* The continued action of these alone, throughout myriads of future 
ages, must work an entire change in the state of the organic creation, 
not merely on the continents and islands, where the power of man is 
chiefly exerted, but in the great ocean, where his control is almost 
unknown. Tlie mind is prepared by the contemplation of such future 
revolutions to look for the signs of others, of an analogous nature, in 
the monuments of the past. Instead of being astonished at the proofs 
there manifested of Endless mutations in the animate world, they will 
appear to 6ne who has thought profoundly on the fluctuations now in 
progress, to afford evidence in favour of the uniformity of the systep, 
unless, indeed, we are precluded from speaking of umforniity when 
we characterize a principle of endless variation/ — pp. 156, 157. 

Nothing can be more striking than the picture given by our 
author of the mutual wars of the different tribes of plants and 
animals, their struggles for food, their powers of diffusion, their 
relatidli io man, and the wide and sw^eeping changes which these 
phenonii^a have produced and are producing in the face of ani- 
mated hlitufe. We cannot forbear to notice some of the species 
that have beetl extinguished in our own island : — 

‘ Besides those which have been driven out from some haunts, and 
everywhere reduce4 in number, there are some which have been 
whjimy extirpated; such as the ancient breed of indige^us hor^ei# 
the wild boar, and the wild oxen, of which last, howhyer, a le# ife?- 
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are etill preserved in the parks of some of our nohility. The 
» beaver, whibh WaS feigerly sought after for its fur, had become scarce 
al the closO of the ninth cOniury, and, by the twelfth century, was 
only to he mOt with, according to Giraldus de Barri, in one river in 
Wales, and another in Scotland, The wolf, once so much dreaded 
our ancestors, is said to have maintained its ground in Irelaj)d-«o ^ 
late as the beginning of the eighteenth century (17l0), though it had 
been extirpated in Scotland thirty years before, and in England at a 
much earlier period. The bear, which in Wales was regarded as a 
beast of the chare equal to the hare or the boar, only perished a» 
a native of Scotland in the year 1057. 

* Many native birds of prey have also been tke subjects of unre- 
mitting persecution. The eagles, larger hawks, and ravens, have 
disappeared from the more cultivated districts. The haunts of the 
mallard, the snipe, the redshank, and the bittern, have been drained 
equally with the Buiffimer dwellings of the lapwing and the curlew. 
But these species still linger in some portion of the British isles ; 
whereas the large capercailzies, or wood grouse, formerly natives of 
the pine-forests of Ireland and Scotland, have been destroyed within 
the last fifty years. The egret and the crane, which appear to havO 
been formerly very common in Scotland, aVe now only occasional 
visitants. 

* The bustard (Otis tarda)^ observes Graves, in his British Or- 
nithology, “ was formerly seen in the downs and heaths of various 
parts of our island, in flocks of forty or fifty bifds ; whereas it is now 
a circumstance of rare occurrence to meet with a single individtial.” 
Bewick also remarks, that they were formerly more common in this 
island than at present ; they are now found only in the open counties 
of the south and east, in the plains of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and some 
parts of Yorkshire.^^ In the few years that have elapsed since Bewick 
wrote, this bird has entirely .disappeared from Wiltshire and Dor- 
setshire.' — pp. 149, 150. 

The death of siich a species as the dodo (for we mustcoijiftlude, 
W(Pfear, that this bird is blotted out from the catalogue ofiiving 
ariimals;) is too remarkable to be passed over : — 

‘ Thn most striking example of the loss, even within the Ipt two 
centuries, of a remarkable species, is that of the dodb— a bird first 
seen by the Dutch When they landed on the Isle of France, at that 
time uninhabited, immediately after the discovery of the passage td 
the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. It was of a large size 
and singular form; its wings short, like those of an ostrich, and 
wholly incapable of Sustaining its heavy body; even for a short flight. 
In its general appearance it diifered from the ostrich, casSowarv* or 
any kn6wri bird. ^ 

' Many natiiralists gave figures of the dodo after the commencement 
nf the seventeenth century, and there is a painting of it in the BlijdsK 
Slutelim, iVhteh is skid to have been taken from a living individual. 
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Bej^ieath jthjp jpajoting is. a leg> in a fine Estate of preservation^ wliidi 
ornithologists are agreed cannot belong to fitny other known bird^ In ^ 
the Museum at Oxford, also, there is a fopt and a head, in an imper- 
fdcl state ; but M. Cuvier doubts the identity of this species with that 
of VrhiPh the painting is preserved in Iiondon. 

* In spite of the most active search, duririg the last century, no in- 
f&1rtn»4jun respecting the dodo was obtained, and some authors have 
gone so far as to pretend that it never existed ; hut amongst a great 
mass of satisfactory evidence in fevour of the recent existence of this 
species, we may mention that an assemblage of fossil bones Vere re- 
cently discovered, under a bed of lava, in the Isle of France, and sent 
to the Paris museur^j by M. Desjardins. They almost all belonged to 
a large living species of land-tortoise, called Tcstudo Jndica, hut 
amongst them were the head, sternum, and humerus of the dodo. 
M. Cuvier showed me these valuable remains in Paris, and assured 
me that they left no doubt in his mind that the huge bird was one of 
the gallinaceous tribe.’ — pp, 150, 151. 

One of the most ingenious parts of the reasoning on this sub- 
ject appears where the author urges that when new species, mul- 
tiplying widely, and requiring large supplies of food, are intro- 
duced, into a country, the older tenants of the soil must necessarily 
be reduced by want, and some classes must be destroyed. He 
considers the millions of wild cattle and horses which are esta- 
blished in the New \Vorld, from the latitude of 25° N. to 40° S. ; 
the sheep and goats which have multiplied enormously there, as 
well as the cat and the rat, the latter having been introduced im- 
intentipnally in ships ; the dogs which have at dift'ereut periods 
become wild in America, and hunt in packs, like the w'olf and the 
jackal ; and 

‘ the many millions of square miles of th^ most fertile land, originally oc- ‘ 
cupied by a boundless v^ety of animal and vegetable forms, which have 
been already brought under the dominion of man, and compelled, in a 
great, measure, to y^elclnpuiirishment to him, and to a limited mincer 
of plants and animals which he has caused to increase;’ and then ob- 
serves, that ‘ we must at once he convinced that the annihilation of a 
multitude of species has already been eflPected, and will continue to 
go on hereafter, in certain regions, in a still more rapid ratio, as the 
colonies of highly-civilized nations spread themselves over unoccupied 
land8.'--^p. 165, 156. 

With the causes of extinction of species, and of alterations m 
their proportions and relations, which thus appear to reside in the 
mutual bearings of different portions of organic nature, Mr. Lyell 
combines the pthw causes, arising from the changes now going on 
in the state of the j^arth^s surface, which he has so ably developed 
in his first volume. .This is not the occasion to contpst the acou^ 
raty of the opiniops which he has advotfated cqnWming the im 
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nature and extent of these changes. Our readers will recollect that 
he carries his representations of the scale of the effects thus pro- 
*duced in the course of ages far beyond the narrow limits of other 
writers, who are in the habit of contrasting the present as a period 
of repose with the vast cQiivulsions and mutations which, according 
to their opinion, geological evidence demonstrates to havfe occ»j!«if«^ 
in former ages of the world. But if we allow our author, as is but 
reasonable, the use of the machinery which lie himself has made 
so formidable in assaulting the fixed forms and levels of existing 
shores and continents, he finds in it, as may easily be conceived, a 
very powerful help in the task of obliterating apd transposing the 
species of plants and animals. His speculations in this w^ay, 
indeed, make us rejoice that as yet geology is a science of obser- 
vation only, and not of experiment ; for if he could bring to the 
test of actual trial die hypotheses which he proposes in order to 
trace the operation of his dynamical agents upon the organic 
world, the present inhabitants of the earth and tfea would have 
but an uneasy time of it. Thus, he would sink the isthmus of 
Panama ^ a few hundred feet,* and convert U into ^ the straits of 
Panama,* uniting the Pacific with the Atlantic. By another 
sinking dow n ' to a trifling amount,* he would pour the sea of 
Azof into the Caspian, and lay the whole of central Asia under 
water. As a third experiment, he would blpck up the straits of 
Gibraltar, and the Bahama channel between the bank of that 
name and llie coast of Florida. Again, he puts forw ard a proposal 
to raise, by volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, a mountain-chain 
in the central parts of the great African desert, the summits to be 
kept constantly covered with snow. Though he is for the present 
confined to mere supposition ^in these processes, Mr. Lyell traces 
with great skill the revolutions which such operations w'ould bring 
about, in the condition of the inhabitants of the sea atid land, 
thug put in unexpected communication, or separated as unexpect- 
edly ; and shows how these changes w^ould strengthen the laws of 
that fate by which species as well as individuals are subject to 
mortality. 

We will not dispute that he has made it probable, or, if our 
theorist chooses, certain, that some species do become extinct by 
the operation of causes now in action ; but w^e may observe, that 
thfe question, whether this is the manner and rate of extiuctioif 
whic^ we find in passing from one geological formation to another, 
is very far from being settled by such reasonings. This is, iiuleefi, 

’ a question wbiph ean be decided by none but geological eyiilesK^e, 
sua4 therefore the consideration of it will come before us with 
more propriety when we are favoured with the third vqlupie of 
ttie professot^s work* in which the facts of geology, pecuUarly so 
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called^ life ioht stated. We shall thert, )>ediapS| see ivhifetbfei* thi$ 
ttnnsitioh ffem the population oF the carboUifemus series to that ofe 
the magnesian limestone, from the marine animals of the dolites 
to those of the green sand and chalk, lends itself in any degree to 
, the idea of this slow and doubtful process of the accidental oblite- 
of species, occurring, One by one, as the condition of things 
in which they lived was altered by the effect of such causes as are 
now at work upon the earth. In the meantime, we proceed to the 
remaining part of the present volume. 

I'his portion of our author’s labours refers to the processes by 
which organic anti other objects are in modern times imbedded 
in the materials of the earth, and scattered upon the floor of the 
ocean. In his former volume, the author was principally em- 
ployed in submerging tracts of dry land, and in elevating sub- 
marine deposits above the level of the sea ; in putting the strata 
of the earth in the position in which we find them ; and his main 
thesis, which we sliall not here controvert, was, that the existing 
dynamical agencies of the world are sufficient for this task. It 
therefore peculiarly concerns him, as the assertor of the uniform 
course of the world, to show, that when this is done the strata 
will be such as we find them : and, without reference to aily 
theory, it must be deemed very interesting to inquire how far 
the portions of the animate and inanimate world, which are yearly 
and hourly consigned to destruction and oblivion, are assuming the 
condition and arrangement of those remains of early epochs which 
exercise the ingenuity of our present searchers into the earth’s 
histbry. We must refrain from detailing the results of this part 
of Mr. Lyell’s inquiries, hut the mere indication of some of his 
topics will show the varied interect which belongs to it. He 
speaks of the formation of peat bogs ; the trees and plants which 
are found in them in various conditions ; and the human remains 
which have occasionally been, discovered there, preserved in a re- 
markable manner from very remote times;— of the caverns con- 
taining the bones of animals variously cemented or incrusted, to 
which the labours of various geologists, and especially the active 
researches and striking views of Dr. Bucklatid, have lately attracted 
so much notice ; — of the imbedding of ahinial remains in latid- 
slips, ih blown sand, in lavas, or ill showfers of ashes. He treats 
also of the deposits of organic remains on the submerged portion 
of the^eartb ; of the beds of wood-coal, and of shells tlius formed 
in rivers and lakes ; of the entombihg bf land ailimals by torrents 
and floods,, Man, so recently only a denizen of Ihe earth, tab 
. pDwhere be traced as the contemporary of its former inhabitanti^ ; 
but when future revolutions, such as Mr. Lyell loves to con- 
template, shall have altered the distribution of the present lafld 

and 
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aitd MVidet', Itiati and his works bay figure in the cabinets of future 
cK^llectors of fossil organic and fabricated bodies, ^"lie author 
has brought together touch curious inibrrnation to illustrate the 
amount and kind of the supply of such articles, 

‘ When we reflect on the* number of curious monuments consigned 
to the bed of the ocean in the course of every naval war from -iUHS 
earliest times, our conceptions are greatly raised respecting the multi- 
plicity of lasting memorials which man is leaving of his labours. 
During ouPmst great struggle with France, thirty-two of our ships 
of the line went to the bottom in the space of twenty-two years, 
besides seven fifty-gun ships, eighty-six frigates, ai^ a multitude of 
smaller vessels. The navies of the other European powers, France, 
Holland, Spain, and Denmark, were almost annihilated during the 
same period, so that the aggregate of their losses must have many 
times exceeded that of Great Britain. In every one of these ships 
were batteries of cannotl constructed of iron or l)rass, whereof a great 
number had the dates and places of their manufacture inscribed upon 
them in letters cast in metal. In each there were coins of copper, 
silver, and often many of gold, capable of serving as valuable histo- 
rical monuments ; in each were an infinite vari<>ty of instruments of 
the arts of war and peace, many formed of materials, such as glass 
and earthenware, capable of lasting for indefinite ages — when once 
removed from the mechanical action of the waves, and buried under 
a mass of matter which may exclude the corroding action of sea- 
water. 

‘ But the reader must not imagine that the fury of war is more con- 
ducive than the peaceful spirit of commercial enterprise to the accu- 
mulation of wrecked vessels in the bed of the sea. From an exami- 
nation of Lloyd's lists, from the year 1793 to the commencement of 
1829, it has appeared that the number of British vessels alone lost 
during that period amounted, on an average, to no less than one and 
a half daily^ a greater number than we should have antitjipated, 
although we learn from Moreau’s tables that the number of merchant 
vessels employed at one time in the navigation of England and Scot- 
land, amounts to about twenty thousand, having one with another a 
mean burden of one hundred and twenty tons. Out of five hundred 
and fifty-one ships of the royal navy lost to the country during the 
period above mentioned, only one hundred and sixty were taken or 
destroyed by the enemy, the rest having either stranded or foundered, 
or having been burnt by accident ; — a striking proof that the dangers 
of our naval warfare, however great, may be far exceeded by the 
storm, the hurricane, the shoal, and all the other perils of tfje detp* 

‘ Millions of dollars and other coins have been sometimes sub- 
merged in a single ship, and on these, when they ha])p(*n to be enve- 
loped in a matrix capable of protecting them from chemical changes, 
much informationiSf historical interest will remain inscribed, and endure 
for periods as indefinite as have the delicate markings of zoophytes 
or lapiMed plimts in some of the ancient secondary rocks. In almost 

every 
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ship, moreover, there are sorn^ precipus stones spt ^u 
s^jg^s, ana other articles of use and ornament composed of the j|ia;t;de|5t 
s&tances in nature, on which letters and various images are carye^— • 
engravings which they may retain when included in subaijuebiis strata, 
hs long as a crystal preserves its natural fcarm, 

was a splendid boast, that the deeds of the English chWalry at 
A^court made Henry's chronicle ^ 

< as rich wnth praise 

As is the ooze and bottom of the deep 
With sunken wreck and suraless treasuries 


for it is probable that a greater number of monuments of the skill and 
industry of man \Vill, in the course of ages, be collected together in 
the bed of the ocean, than will be seen at one time on the surface of 
the continents.' — p. ^56 — 258. 

Other facts, which bear more directly on the comparison of 
geological and historical times, are such c^b^es as that of the valley 
of the Ouse, between Newhaven and Lewes, where the contents 
of the strata contain the evidence of the steps by which a salt- 
w^ater estuary became, successively, an inlet of brackish water, the 
shallow^ mouth of a fiver, a peaty swamp or morass, and a verdant 
meadow, as it now is. The most important, perhaps, of all the 
divisions of the subject, is the consideration of the deposits, now 
going on, of the remains of marine animals. Of these, the most 
extensive is the vast aggregation of coralline and testaceous masses 
M^hich is taking place over a wdde extent of the Pacific ; where we 
have, apparently, long chains of submarine mountains, crested AVitli 
circles oratolh of coral ; such, for inst^ance, as that of the Maldives, 
running four hundred and eighty geographical miles from north to 
south, or the one to which the following passage refers : — 

* The inhabitants of Disappointment Islands, and those of Duff’s 
Grouj),^’ pay visits to each other bypassing over long lines of reefs 
from island to island, a distance of six hundred miles and upwards. 
When on their route they prelsent the appearance of troops marching 
upon the surface of the ocean.'— p. 29 BJ- 

That by processes now going on in such instances,, vast layers 
of calcareous matter will be produced, containing the remains pf 
corallines and shells, is obvious; and the arrangement of these 
tti^y agree, in many respects, with that which we observe in terres- 
trial rocks with similar contents. But we vyould submit to.^Fp 
Lyeli that his manufacture of future strata is not ypt qujte com^ 
jpilete. The miperalogical texture of most pf the calcareous 
taiii masses is very different from that of these bed^ ^ epyaj^ 
apparently different from anything which these would ^ypr become, 
Who has found, in cpral reefs, the crystalline chara^kr liiw 
t^in Uinestone^ or the oolitic structure so widely 
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othef pf the cdnspieuous of the marine formations? The 
Hdttoniaiis; Mr, tyell's predecessors^ thought, that when they had 
laid the materials of their calcareous or siliceous strata at the bottom 
of the sea, the action of subterraneous lire was requisite in order 
to convert them into sparry limestone or quartz rock. Thqy deemed 
it necessary to bake their cake, when they had kneaded it ; ami alT 
will-recollect their exultation w'hen Sir James Hall drew from his 
oven a niacble loaf made of chalk flour* What docs Mr* Lyell 
intend to m&siitute for the Plutonic cookery of these elder assertors 
of the constancy of nature 1 Or is he prepared to maintain that 
this application of fire is superfluous, and that^ time alone, who 
does so much for him, will give the due solidity and structure to 
the stratified masses ? It may be that this part of the subject will 
not raise any insuperable difficulty in the way of the author’s con- 
clusions ; but some consideration of it seems to be a proper step 
in his reasonings. 

Perhaps, however, such topics will occupy a part of our 
author’s third volume. By what is already published, the way 
is prepared for this, and we shall J)e happy to see these spe- 
culations thus brought to a point. It has been shown that causes 
of destruction and degradation, of elevation, of dislocation, do 
prevail in the present state of the inorganic world ; it is shown, 
also, that changes in the distribution and relations of the families 
of the organic world take place, along wdth the probable extinction 
of species, from time to lime. Changes have occurred : changes 
still occur. One remarkable exception, indeed, to the illustration 
of the past by means of the present, these researches have led 
us to consider as indubitably proved; namely, the creation of 
^le^v species, fitted to new conditions of the elements, in successive 
periods of the eaith’s history. This fact, the more it is exs^inined, 
the more it is found to be utterly out of the reach of any known 
laws of physiological action ; or of any other power than that of 
which the Creator has confined the regulation and manifestation 
to the depths of his own bosom. The w isdom with which other 
organic forms have been fitted for their places in former states of 
the earth, resembles the wisdom with which the creatures about 
iis me fitted for the earth as it is ; but the power by which these 
varied forms w;ere successively brought into being, resembles 
nbthin^ of which we can see any vestige in the present world ; 

to belong, not to what we are accustomed to speak of 
the laWsof hathre, but to that Supreme Will, which is their sourc^ 
and mdfidation,^ ' W can trace the fortunes of the material sppQs 
of living ffiingSj^ and ^en the bearings by which the vi^l prqcos^ 
df vanous Classes are connected, and the phenomena which t^y 
pr^uce upon the earth; but our sagacity is altogethei- baffled, 

when 
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when we tr^ tp ascend to the act which has breathed the breath 
of life into‘geueralioii after generation : and we find that even if 
j>ur philosophy is allowed to burst the barriers of time, and to 
aMmmoii to its aid the energies of the elemental world, it is still 
unable to touch even the skirts of the garment of creative power 
*!Wlich envelopes the Supreme Being. 

With this striking exception, ‘we may assert, with our author and 
other geologists, tliat all the facts of geological observ^on are of 
the same kind as those which occur in the common hlPbry of the 
world. The question then comes before us, — are the extent and 
tlie circumslancea of the geological phenomena of the same order as 
those of which the evidence has thus been collected? Have the 
changes which lead us from one geological state to another 
been, on a long average, uniform in their intensity, or have they 
consisted of epochs of paroxysmal and catastrophic action, inter*’* 
posed between periods of comparative tranquillity ? 

These two opinions will probably for some time divide the geo- 
logical world into two sects, which may perhaps be designated as 
the Uni/ormitarian^ and the Catastrophists, The latter has 
undoubtedly been of late the* prevalent doctrine, and we conceive 
that Mi% Lyell will find it a harder task than he appears to con- 
template to overturn this established belief. Indeed, we think it 
ought to be so. It seems to us somewhat rash to suppose, as 
the uniform ilarian does, that the information which we at present 
po.'jsess concerning the course of physical occurrences, affecting 
the earth and its inhabitants, is sufficient to enable us to construct 
classifications, which shall include aft that is past under the cate- 
gories of the present. Limited as our knowledge is in time, in 
space, in kind, it would be very u'onderful if it should have sug- 
gested to us all the laws and causes by which the natural history of 
ll^ gloW, viewed on the largest scale, is influenced — it would be 
Strange, if it should not even have left us ignorant of some of the 
most important of the agents which, since the beginning of time, 
have been in action ; of ^something, in short, which may manifest 
itself in great and distant catastrophes. When we find that such 
events as the fiist placing of man upon the earth, and the succes- 
sive creation of vast numbers of genera and species, are proved to 
have Declined wdihin assignable geological epochs, it seem3 us 
most natural to suppose, that mechanical operations also have 
takefi place, as different from what now goes on in the iporgafiite 
world, as the facts just mentioned are from what we traoe in 
organic nature. But we wi|l not at present proceed wUh 
discussion. ' 

If our geologists ttow resume the character of general 
rists^ which for some time they have in a great measure laid a^idci 

they 



tl^^y will, it is hoped, proceed more temperately and cautiously 
^thaii in former days, when the Neptunians and Plutoniaus alike 
attempted to pass, at a single rush, through all the vaiieties of 
successive formations to the lirst origin of things. The new race 
of speculators, at least the most intelligent and best informed of 
them, will probably now be content to work their way back, rfq) ” 
by step ; they will, we conceive, endeavour to make out, in the 
first plac^, the history of those strata which are uppermost and 
come uwest to our own time; they will study primarily the 
tertiary formations, those, namely, which lie above the chalk, 
and which, among their organic contents, include species not dis« 
tinguishable from those now alive. By this path of investigation 
alone can they hope to ascend to the higher and more remote 
ages of geological antiquity. Among the events which this science 
has to deal with, the nearest are separated from us by intervals of 
overwhelming magnitude, the simplest are complicated with 
almost innumerable circumstances. Except these cases be first 
steadily and exactly considered, all expectation of secure and 
permanent advance in our speculative knowledge is visionary and 
futile. ^ 

The supercretaceous groups of strata, which thus may be ex- 
pected to provide us with the best materials for sound theory, are 
fortunately very extensive and various in Europe, and have been 
recently studied with great devotion of zeal and attention. There 
is, indeed, something very striking in the view’ w hich these strata 
present to us of the vast changes of sea and land, of animal and 
vegetable life, which haveMakeii place since the chalk was de- 
posited. Tliese changes, though probably occupying almost 
countless ages, must be considered as, geologically speaking, 
modern, because the resulting collection of fossils all of them 
oli’er some, and several of them many, species, identical wfth those 
which now live; while, in the strata from the chalk downwards, 
no such cases have yet b|ien shown to occur. Mr. Lyell has 
given a very interesting map, principally founded on that of Dr. 
Bou 4, by which it appears, that a small part of Europe only has 
escaped being submerged at one time or other during this period. 

The evidence of this fact, as applicable to different parts of 
Europe, has been gradually acccumulating upon us. The ceJcr 
br^ted description of tlie strata of the neighbourhood of Paris, 
published in 1811 by Cuvier and Brogniart, gave the fin>*t im- 
pulse to thii^ research. That district was shown to have been at 
certain epochs a portion of the sea, — at others a fresb-wmer 
lake, or dry land ; and though the regular and distinct auccesaiqtV 
of these conditions has been proved by CowstnnI Provost 

to 
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to iia«ire been, too hastily assumed, the general facts of the caiie 
of Mm fossils of the Isle of Wight to^those of Paris ; and the* 
eonneaion of the two districts has been recently still further es- 
tablished by Mr. Pcatt, who discovered in the English locality 
of the teeth of the French anaph>therium and pateoth^- 
mESit. Among the movements, to which this part of the world 
has been subjected during the tertiary period, we trace not only 
that which has set on edge a vast range of the chalk in the Isle 
of Wight, but also the elevation of the subjacent sands^and clays 
into a vast, mound or saddle, extending from Salisbiijy Plain 
to Hastings, and^ separating the basins, originally one only, of 
London and Hants; for this operation, according to Dr. Buck- 
land, took place after the deposition of the London clay. The 
southw^ard of France, from Bourdeaux to the foot of the Pyrenees,^ 
contains in like manner evidence of having been covered by the 
waters of the postcretaceous times. The fresh-water deposits of 
Provence, which have been examined, among other persons, by 
Professor Lyell and the present distinguislied President of the Geo-* 
logical Society, Mr. Murchispn, contain also a variety of curious 
remains of a similar period, among which occur many winged insects 
and spiders. Some deposits in the central parts of France have an 
additional interest, inasmuch as they are associated with the lava 
streams from extinct volcanoes which cover a large portion of that 
countiy, and thus give us in some measure the geological date of 
those eruptions. In Poland and in Russia also tertiary beds are 
found extensively distributed. A large addition to our knowledge 
on this subject wdll shortly be niade^by the publication of the 
labours of Messrs. Sedgwick and Murchison. These gentlemen 
have examined a wide range of deposits formed in an ocean which 
formerly washed the feet of the Eastern Alps ; and they have been 
led to the conviction, that the last elevation of this chain, which 
lifted the plains of Bavaria above the sea, and separated the valleys 
of the Rhine and the Danube, took place after the tertiary strata 
of Switzerland were formed. Tlic last mentioned of these writers 
has shown that the beds of Oeningen, near Constance, already 
famous as having supplied the aquatic Salamander {homo dilmii 
of Scheuch2ier), and many remarkable fossils, belong to the 
time .when there was a lake and dry land in that district. The 
same^eologist has further had the joyous recollections of bis e^iier 
life r^ved by mewing and digging out of that locality a hue fossil 
fox, which was associated with a very perfect tortoise of a species 
not now living, but approaching nearest to the ckelydra serpeHfina, 
^or snapping tortoilBe of the North American lakes. 

The most interestitig formations, perhaps, with regaid to our 

theoretical 
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theoretical views, are the subappeoke strata of Italy; of which 
•Mr. Lyeli has so well illustrated both the natural and literary his- 
tory, In Britain, besides the more southerly tertiary basins, we 
have evidence of the former subaqueous condition of the coasts of 
N orfolk and Suffolk iif the ^ crag ' of those district,^, so w^U . 
known for the beauty and multitude of its fossils. And Very 
recently it has been proved, that both the eastern and western 
shores of the northern division of England have formed part of 
the bed of the ocean within periods which, though far beyond the 
range of history, and probably before the creation of man, are, 
geologically speaking, modern. • 

Undoubtedly the tendency of opinion among geologists of late 
has been to consider these changes, not as the effect of any uni- 
versal disturbance of the earth’s surface, but as the results of a 
series of partial elevations and depressions, which have, at suc- 
cessive periods, affected various patches and strips of the earth, 
changing sea into land and land into sea, yet probably not sub- 
merging the highest portions of the dry land, nor obliterating the 
whole, or even the greatest part, ^of the existing continents and 
shores. That these great oscillations of the solid materials of the 
earth w'ere not attended with a complete destruction of the then 
existing races of animals, appears to be proved by the occurrence, 
in the strata which attest these changes, of an abundance of species 
which still live, and which therefore, it is most natural to suppose, 
have been continuously propagated from that time to this. The 
appearance, among these assemblages of animals, of species un- 
discoverable in the previous state of the earth is, as we have 
already said, a fact which seems to lead us at once to an act of 
creation. But supposing new races to be thus placed upon the 
earth, provided with the means of subsistence and reproduction, we 
should expect that the progress of their numbers and well-being, 
and the fortunes of their struggles with external impediments, 
must depend on causes sueb; as determine the condition of dif- 
ferent families of animals in the present state of the world. Hence 
their groups and localities, and the geographical distribution and 
association of various species at each period of the eartli’s history, 
must probably be governed by the same laws as those which now 
prevail in similar phenomena at the earth’s surface. This con- 
sideration places geology in contact w'ith natural history and 
physiology, over a wide and almost indebnite extent, With&ut at 
pi^sent entering more at large into the field thus opened, we<4iall 
point out, very briefly, two topics thus suggested, as aubjeeta 
where the most extensive and comprehensive knowledge, of , the*, 
pi'esent is requisite to throw light upon the events of as 

recorded in the organic fossils of the globe. 
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Ma fact iff moye remarkabte, thosa which biipre bcM 

hcKpght into a clear and promiiietit light by tlie rei^^rcbea aado 
iswiparieons of modern naturalistic than the division of the surhice 
of the globe into distinct pro%mc€$, with reference to the distri^ 
J^ption of animal and vegetable families^ " The plants and animals 
timSHbiting each part of the globe are^ no doubt, determined and 
limited by climate, soil, and many other j^hysical nonditions of 
existence. But, besides these causes, the influence of which is 
immediate and readily apprehended, some others, unknown and 
reiiiote, but not less certain, have given to different districts, under 
the same circumstances of latitude and temperature, groups 
species altogether different and distinct. Thus, in the flora of St, 
Helena, out of sixty-five native species, there are only two or three 
which are to be found in any other part of the globe. And this 
is not only the case where the communication is interrupted by 
the ocean ; for, in an unbroken continent, if we take wide spaces, 
we find these invisible boundary lines to exist. There is found 
one assemblage of species in China, another ip the countries 
bordering the BIack> Sea and the Caspian, a third in those j^ur- 
rounding the Mediterranean,' a fourth in the great platforms of 
Siberia and Tartary. There are no indigenous quadrupeds com- 
mon to the old and the new world. The elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, the camelopard, the camel, the dromedary, the 
buflalo, t)ie horse, the ass, the lion, the tiger, the ape, the baboon, 
are nowhere to he found on the American continent; tbeir 
places were occupied by species sometimes analogous, but in pll 
cases different, — the tapir, the lama, the peccary, the jaguar, the 
nouguar, the agouti, the paca, the coati, and the sloth. Sioular 
demarcations, no doubt, prevail among the submarine vegetation 
and the^ races of marine animals. When, therefore, in a succeed-^ 
ing stage of the earth’s history, these creatures come under our 
notice as geological subjects, — ^when Proteus has driven his cattle 
to visit the mountains and left theni fJiere, — we may, expect to 
find a similar distribution of distinct, though contemporaneous, 
organic remains. Hence, in establishing the synchronous origin 
pf beds in remote situations, we are to expect to find, not an 
exeet nnd rigorous identity of tlie co-existing species of all loCfe 
lities,, but such a resemblance of the groups of species to ea(^^ 
other aa we find to obtain in the corresponding animal and vege* 
table^’proviuces of the existing world. The application of this to 
the observed organic phenomena of the best characterised 
tions, would shew that this consideration is one of great praeifica) 
^value and utility to the geologist. 

, Again, the laws of the d^mion of the species of plants nud 
animals are also of considerable interest. If we suf^soi iinhi 

the 
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lh« ^ the tertiary a mw iiila«d to be elevated 

•above, the mte% it is curious to consider the causes which might, 
ia iime, stock it with living forint. The geologist’s main business 
here, however, appears to us to be, to see that, in some way or 
other, the new soil will probably receive some supply of vegetable 
and animal life from the previously existing shores. We do tfbt 
know enough of the distribution of land and water, at any assigned 
point of the earth’s past history, to enable us to explain the co» 
existence of the species of any given deposit by a reference to the 
principles by which organised beings spread their colonies over 
the earth’s surface ; but it is of some consequf^nce to see that, 
according io the usual course of time and natural causes, the new 
island would almost inevitably become so far a sharer in the ex* 
istiiig live stock of its nearest neighbourhood, that its date may 
afterwards be detected by the animated beings which it has sup*^ 
ported. The various chances and combinations by which a new 
region is thus supplied with a vegetable and animal population, 
are of the mos^t remarkable kind, and we may add, of the most 
refined and complex contrivance. Mr. Lyell has collected a con- 
siderable quantity of information on this subject, in addition to 
that which Dr. Prjchard bad already given in his very interesting 
^ Researches on the Physical History of Man,’ Instead, how- 
ever, of attempting here to enter into any details, we shall only 
quote the account of one of the most striking of the instruments 
of cplonization which nature has thus provided : — 

* Captain W. H. Smyth informs me, that when cruizing in the 
Cornwallis amidst the Philippine Islands, he has more than once seen, 
after those dreadful hurricanes called typhoons, floating islands ojf 
wood, with trees growing upon 4:hem, and that ships have sometimes 
been in imminent peril, in consequence of mistaking them for terra- 
fijpma. 

It is highly interesting to trace, in imagination,' the effects of tho 
passage of these rafts from thq mouth of a large river to some archi- 
;^elago, such as those in the South Pacific, raised from the deep, in 
comparatively modern times, by the operations of the volcano and the 
earthquake, ;P»nd the joint labours of coral animals and testacea. If a 
stoiTcyii'iarise, and the frail vessel be wrecked, still many a bird and 
insect' ipay succeed in gaining, by flight, some island of the newly- 
flft’di^%roup, \vhile the seeds and berries of herbs and shrubs, which 
fajriiitb the waves, may be thrown upon the strand. But if the sur- 
the deep be calm, and the rafts are carried along by a current, 
or it'gl'ted by some' slight breath of air fanning the foliage of the green 
trees'^ :k may arrive, after a passage of several weeks, at the bay of 
an island, into which its plants and animals may be poured out as ^ 
from an, ark, and thus a colony of several hundred new specfea may at 
naturalized/— pp. 9$, 99. 
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forces, in ties mnet recent geologic^ 
period anteHor to that in wMfeH we five wbre prbdwihg 
changes in the distribution of sea and land, drawing to the bottom 
loC tfle ocean, perhaps, large tracts, of whies’^ at present notraOfe 
jjgteains, find certainly pushing upwards, suddenly or gradually, 
i^e submarine districts, and thus pouring off the ocean iiito^ a 
different bed, the organic powers of nature M'ere, on their part, 
employed in producing corresponding and dependent revolutions. 
The new lands and seas were soon occupied by the swarms of a 
population already existing in the less disturbed portions of the 
surface. The delSert rock and the tenantless depths soon afforded 
a hold to the moss and the shrub, to the coral and the mollusc. 
The boundaries of the provinces of plants and animals were narr 
rowed or extended, — the races w^hich they contained were reduced 
to a smaller number, or mixed in a fresh district, — ^the history of 
each species was affected by an innumerable host of new in- 
fluences, and its existence menaced, perhaps extinguished, by 
successive classes of enemies animate and inanimate. When we 
consider the complexity of pauses thus brought before us, we 
shall have no difficulty in conceiving how all the vast variety of 
the phenomena of the tertiary formations may have been produced. 
To retrace the history of this period, thus depending on all these 
causes, is the first question which the theoretical geologist has to 
solve ; and his problem is here reduced to its most simple form — 
inasmuch as, in this case, the events approach nearest to those of 
our own time, both in date and in kind, and are least perplexed 
with succeeding mutations. Whether those who have the courage 
to undertake this task will be rewarded by \\\q felicity of discover- 
iug the causes of thmgs^ or whether they are destined only to make 
a few sjeps on the ascent to that lofty summit from which the 
philosophical geologist of some succeeding period shall discern 
the true cause of the past history of the earth, we pretend not to 
decide. In either case, however, they.must have the satisfaction 
of feeling that they are engaged in as noble and comprebensiye 
a subject of thought as any w'hich the mere material creation can 
supply ; and that every advance in such knowledge, founded on a 
faithful examination of facts, and stsferted in a candid and philo- 
sopJ^aJ spirit, will fix the attention and the gratitude of a daily 
ami hoiju-ly widening circle of intelligent readers. 
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Akt. FragfnenU of Voy^o^ md ^ By Caf^iu 

• Basil Hiillt R«N« Second^ Series^ S.vols. ISmo* Ediiio 
" burghw 1I153SI* “ 
a* An Aceour^ cf the British CampaigiOs of 1809, in Portugal 
and Spain, By the Earl of Munster* London. 8 ^ 0 * 1831. 
T^HE daily increasing familiarity of the belligerent classes with 
^ ‘ the use of the pen will, if we mistake not, lend one im- 
portant distinguishing feature to the English literature of the pre- 
sent age. Books sUch as these on our table cannot be multiplied 
among us without affecting, to a considerable extent, not only 
the general tone of contemporary thought and si?ntiment, but even 
the materials and mechanism of popular language. New words, 
new phrases, and a whole host of new images and allusions are, 
from this source, rapidly finding their way into the common stock'; 
and the martial triumphs of the era of Trafalgar and Waterloo 
M'ill probably tinge, a thousand years hence, the vocabulary, both 
tragic and comic, of yet nameless nations, flourishing thousands 
of leagues from the scenes of their achievement. 

From the mere style of any peQ()le — from the prevailing cha- 
racter of the figures and illustrations, inwoven into almost any 
w'ork of literature that ever acquired great popularity among them 
—one might pronounce, ^ with a near aim,’ as to the main scope 
of occupation, and business/* and habitual feeling in the nation. 
Every page of the drama of Athens bespeaks, as plainly a^s 
Athenian history, a nation of political partisans and restless mari- 
ners ; the high estimation of agriculture, and the proud tumults of 
the camp, are written with equal dislinclness in the most urbane 
and pacific of Roman lucubrations. The languages of this coun- 
try and France are, ex facie, those of the two active nations of mo- 
dern Christendom. That is seen, not merely, nay not so much, in 
the vocabulary of either, as in the structure and march of its sen- 
tences, as compared with any of the neighbouring tongues. The 
stately indolence of the Spaniard is reflected in the slow sonorous- 
ness of even his billet-doux ; the Italian, unless when he tortures 
himself into a perplexed and obscure mimicry of Tacitus, makes 
scarcely better progress in his liquid paragraphs of ‘ linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,’ than a pinnace floating at height of noon 
on one of his owm beaiitiful lakes ; the German author, no matter 
what ground he takes, builds up such heavy columns, and jparves 
them with such a dreamy quaintness, that we perceive at once he 
belongs to a people whose literature is mainly a literature of pro- 
fessors — stamped, in every lineament, in spite of gallant indivi- 
dual efforts in the contrary direction, with the mental, and indeed 
corporeal, habits of a caste of pedantic recluses, who seldom have 
the mouthpiece of the ponderous Meerschaum pipe otit of their 
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liyp^ ^nle$8 when they mount the desk to oyerclotid 
wU^ jcnetapiiysical vapours, about as consistent and re^eshm^^as* 
those of their tobacco. A good French prose book is easily con- 
verted into a good English one — and vice umu— (we say nothing 
of pWtry); but no skill in translation can make even treatises like 
"ftederick Schlegel’s, or tales like Ludowick Tieck^s, acceptable 
to the readers of London or Paris : their materials^ however pr^l- 
cious in themselves/ must be rcfondus^ as the French express it, 
before they can acquire that Ivcidus ordo, that direct steady clear- 
ness of arrangement, that succinctness of garb, and life and spring 
of movement, without which nothing will command general atten- 
tion in a country whose own literature has taken its predominant 
bias and colouring from men of the world and of business. 

We must not at present, however tempted, be seduced into a 
lecture on this subject ; but it is certain, that the first popular 
works in our language came from the pens of authors distinguished 
in active life ; and that, in every succeeding age, the originally 
iincloister-like character of English composition has on the whole 
been sustained. Witji few exceptions, even our poets have been 
men trained and exercised ih Stirling occupations — certainly all 
our dramatists and novelists worth notice have been such; and 
everyone of these masters has eniiched the national exchequer 
with coins stamped in the mint of his own calling. It is this 
that gives to all our literature that air of practical pith, shrewd- 
ness, and sagacity, by which it is brought much nearer, in general 
effect, to the liteiatuie of France, than, in spite of far more inti- 
mate kinsmanship of blood — and, we may add, as to many of the 
most important branches, of opinion and sentiment — it is ever 
likely to approach the German ; and it is this <ame old-established 
custom of drawing largely on professional dialects (as wc may call 
them) that leads us to anticipate extended and lasting effects from 
those literary habits which appear of laic years to be taking such 
a deep root among our soldieis and s^ailors. Who would have 
fancied, thirty or twenty years ago, that, a. D. 1832, one of the 
most successful periodical publications in the country should be a 
magazine devoted exclusively to naval and military topics, written 
entirely by officers of the united service, and edited by a sprightly 
veteran, minvs a leg 1 or who, that knows that such is now the 
fact, and knows also that many of the most popular histories, 
novefc, tales, and descriptive essays of all sorts, have for some 
years past been supplied to the London maiket by Hails, JMapiers, 
Marryalts, 8cc.**-^in short, gentlemen who took their only degrees 

. /I In our et cetera we do not wi^to include the author of ^ I'avendieh, or the 
triclan at Sea * — oae of the most impudent bundles of trash and vice that ever issued 
lirom any press. We a|e muth Sit a loss to conjecture for what class of readefs such 
of filth and didnoit ate manufactured. 

under 
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w Nelson aii4 WeHingtoii*---can doubt that tlie 
^ feiWtdii itfd etpro^siotia-^l^^ •if'fedfi add the wit, 

* wMdi^ ara hdtoddt evoii— of the fhdddm cimp and cockpit, are at 
tWn Utdtiterit seitliog themselves into the gi^at body of oar written 
stj^eeh,^ th the saitue fashion that the hij^trioinic habits of dur early 
(^amaiists familiarked the national ear, two hundred* years a^o. 
and for ever, to the technical glossary of the green-room ? 

Lord Munster’s character, as an accomplished scholar, in niany 
and various departments, had long been well known ; but his 
' Husi^ar’s Letters * and other contributions to the professional 
miscellany above-mentioned have, of late, much raised his literary 
reputation* The Separate publication, namecf at the head of our 
paper, is mainly, we perceive, made up of sketches that had 
already attracted considerable notice in the pages of that magazine ; 
—and not more than they deserve, for they are among the liveliest 
specimens of military description that we have happened to meet 
with anywhere. By printing them in a distinct form, with his 
name, the author has brought them within our jurisdiction ; and 
though, extensively as they have been circulated in their original 
shape, it would be idle to spend utpch space upon them, we must 
make room for an extract or two, to justify our praise to readers 
in remote quarters, into which the Journal of the United Service 
may not as yet have found its way. 

Lord Munster’s picture of Soult’s flight from Oporto may rank 
with the best pages of ^ Cyril Thornton,’ or ‘ The Subaltern 
we quote a fragment : — 

‘ Soult collected his army on the morning of the 15th at Guima- 
raens, but finding our troops at Villa Nova deFamillacao, and no road 
open for cannon, he destroyed the baggage and the military chest of 
I^isorf s corps, and in despair *took to the goatherds* paths across the 
mountain, trusting to the interest, aid, and information procured by 
the Bishop of Braga. The paths were so narrow, that but one man 
could pass at a time, and the cavalry were obliged to lead their horses, 
while the column, thus distressingly lengthened, had the additional 
misery of incessant rain, that fell in torrents during the whole of this 
trying period. The peasantry, happy in revenging the horrors and 
atrocities of their enemy's advance, watched them like vultures, and 
Ailed not to dart upon all Who sunk under fatigue ; the stones they 
tufted on them swept wholh files into the abysses, while single shots 
from the mountain-tops slew soldiers in the column of march. Tlieir 
sufferings met commiseration from the British alone, who had«iiot suf- 
fered from the guilty acts for which they were now receiving retribu- 
tion.* * *The rocky torrent of the Cavado presented next morning an 
extraordinary spectacle. Men and horses, sumpter animals and bag- 
gage, had been precipitated into the river, and literally choked the 
courhe Of the stream. Here, with these fatal accompaniments of death 
and disinayi Was disgorged the last of the plunder rf Oporto* AH 

kinds 
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kia4£^r0.f vj|^l^^lb^ goods w left pn tbe roadi while above three 
hundred Wrsesi sunk in the water, and mules laden with property, fell 
ih^ the iaads of the grenadier and light companies of the guards* 
These, acfcive^fingered gentry soon found that •fishing for boxes and 
bbdies out of the stream produced pieces of platp, and purses and 
belti full of gold and silver ; and, amidst scenes of death and destruc- 
jUrose shouts of the most noisy merriment/ 

After describipg portentous absurdity of Cucsta’s conduct 
previous to the battlfe of Talavera, — his obstinate determination to 
avoid fighting, — his excuses about Sunday, 8lc., the Earl thus 
proceeds :~ 

‘ Sir Arthur desfeeVes as much credit for keeping his temper during 
his six years* intercourse with the Spanish government and officers, as 
for the general conduct of the war. When we reflect on promises 
broken and engagements violated, involving the safety of his army, the 
honour of his character, and his credit as an officer, and yet know of 
no quarrel that extended (if any existed) beyond correspondence or 
negotiation, future ages are bound to give our commander credit for 
unbounded placidity of temperament. — ^Though sorely annoyed by 
Cuesta‘s determination, the officers could not let pass without ridi- 
cule the incongruity we^ had obaerved within the last three days in 
the old gentleman’s proceedings, * It was impossible not to notice the 
general going out to battle, to wthin half a mile of the advanced - 
posts, in a carriage drawn by nine mules, and the precautions to pre- 
serve him from the rheumatisffi, like those taken by delicate ladies, in 
our humid climate, at a file champelre, in placing the carriage cushions 
on the grass. To these the Spanish commander-in-chief was sup- 
ported by two grenadiers, who let him drop on them, as his knees were 
too feeble to attempt reclining without the chance, nay, certainty, of 
a fall. The Cortes had only one excuse ; the yeai* Ifpfore had made 
common honesty a virtue, and they forgot every other requisite in a 
desire to avoid treachery.’ 

The night before the conflict is vividly given. The enemy 
had made an attack Just after dark • and, though this was easily 
repelled, the troops bivouacked in momentary expectation of some 
fresh assault. A French cow, having broken her tether, cantered 
up to the Spanish lines, whereupon old Cuesta’s artillerymen 
fired a salvo of their whole battery 1 

- * A large portion of his troops posted in front left their ground, and 
rushed through the town, and in the midst of the crowd of fugitives 
was seeniaoertmii square-cornered coach, the nine mules attached to it 
being qjfged to |the utmost ; implying that its inmate was as anxious to 
escape as the, jmeanetl in the army. 

‘ Sir Arthur^.sur^unded by his staff, slept, wrapped in his cloak, 
on the open ground, jn rear of the second line, about the centre of the 
British army. A hasty dpze WaS. occasionally taken, as more conti- 
nued rest was disturl^d by alarm of . different kinds, — while the refioci- 
of others kept them waking. The bustle of the day had prevented 

a review 
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a te^ew of oat situation, but, on being left to our own thoughts 
it was impossible not to reflect on the awful aj^roaching crisis, 
could not but feel that here was to be another trial of the ancient 
military rivalry of England and France ; that the Cool, constitutional, 
persevering courage of the former was again to be pitted against the 
more artificial, however chivalrous, bravery of the latter, ^ This view 
of the relative valour of the two nations cannot be ^[uestioned, if we 
consider that the reminding the British of this quality is wholly 
unnecessary, and instead of the language of excitement being con« 
stantly applied to our soldiery, that of control, obedience, and com- 
posure is solely recommended ; while our ancient opponents are 
obliged incessantly to drive into the ears of th^c men, that they 
are nationally and individually the bravest of the human |ace. Hear^ 
ing nothing else so flattering to their unbounded vanity, they become 
so puffed up by this eternal stimulant, as to be fully convinced of 
its truth, which, in consequence, makes their first attack tremendous* 
But this sort of created courage is not capable of standing a severe 
test— the French have always been in their military character more 
Gauls than Franks ; and what Caesar said of the former, eighteen 
centuries ago, is still applicable to the races now occupying their fine 
country. If stoutly opposed at first|^thiB kind of courage not only 
diminishes but evaporates, and does, and will, ever fail before that of 
the British. As soldiers, taking the expression in its widest sense, 
they are equal, if not superior, to us in many points ; but on one, 
that of individual constitutional courage^e rise far superior to them. 
Jt is remarkable how often they evince a knowledge of this, and in 
nothing more than their subterfuges of all kinds to keep it from rest- 
ing on their minds. All France, aware of this inferioiity, by every 
species of casuistry attempts to conceal it ; and in order not to shock 
their national vanity, they blame every unsuccessful officer opposed 
to us, even should his disposition be ever so gop^, and such as might, 
but for the courage of our men* have succeeded.' 

‘ Besides the bravery of the two nations, no less was the plaiq of Tala- 
vera to try the merit of two systems of education in forming a power- 
ful and efficient military. It was not only to be shown if a chivalrous 
enthusiasm, and a confidence founded on vanity was to overcome na- 
tural and patriotic courage, but if a sense of duty, inculcated by a real 
discipline, was to sink under feelings created by an absence of control 
and a long train of excess and license. It was whether an organized 
army, worthy of a civilized period, and state of warfare, should 
not overcome a military caStb grown up in the heart of Europe-— 
little better than the bandits led by Bourbon to the walls of Rome in 
the sixteenth century. The system on which the French armies were 
formed was so demoralizing and pernicious in its effects, that the army 
of Buonaparte ought not to be considered as the national force of 
France, but that of a conqueror, like Ghenghis Khan, or Tamerlane. 
Like those scourges, the ruler of the French existed by upholding 
that soldiery the times had first created, and which his ambitbn sub- 
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hv leading* tt>€!ln to vittoty and pifinddt { in eoma^tttdco^t&bbaty 
nk nnty nvetiooked but pemitted, and an Encomiast oi tha Preitoh” 
artity haa since dared in print to exeusa ita ^trocitiefli. All diaoiplinb 
sanic under this state of things. Coercion was ite|thet nacesaai^y lior 
*, prudent, where the views of all were directed to the saifte lawless ob- 
jects; and the itoilitary code was rather a bond of union and com- 
panionship, fostering,# spurious glory, or ambition, and a thirst and 
hope of reward in unshackled military license, than a collection of 
laws respecting the rights and claims of human nature. 

‘ The quickness and intelligence of the Plrench soldiery pointed out 
the necessity of an obedience to their officers, whom they considered as 
leading them to objects equally desirable to all ; and thus actuated, far 
from having to receive orders, they readily anticipated them. A 
Bedouin robber does not require the positive commands of his chief 
to do his utmost to destroy the guards, or to plunder the camels of a 
caravan ; and no more did the French, with gain or impure military 
fame in view, require farther stimulus or direction. 

* But these various causes so suited the French, that they had the 
effect, since the revolution, of raising their armies to the summit of 
feme, while their successes overjthe continental troops had made them 
universally dreaded. They felt this, which increased their con- 
fidence ; and the army before us, sleeping on the opposite side of the 
ravine, was strongly imbued with this impression, being formed of the 
fine regiments of the Italiati*tera, who had so often conquered under 
Buqpaparte, and subsequently marched from one victory to another. 
Neither the corps of Victor nor Sebastiani, nor the guard or reserve 
under Desolies, from Madrid, had formed part of the troops defeated 
by us at Vimiera or Corunna, nor had any recollection of our prowess 
to sliake that good opinion of th^^msolves, in wlj^h the principal 
strength of the F|*ei^ armieS consists. 

‘ Though no fears could be entertained for the result, dependent on 
the brave fellows lying around us, we could nqt but regret that they 
were not composed of troops as fine as those who accompanied Sir 
John Moore. We could not hide from ourselves that our ranks were 
-filled with young soldiers, being principally the second battalions of 
those English regiments which had embarked at Corunna, and consist- 
ing of draughts froth the militia that had never seen an enemy. With 
the exception of the guards and a few others, there were more knap- 
sacks with the names of militia regiments upon them, than of num*' 
bered regular regiments. Indeed' wO felt, no contrast could be 
stronger than thkt of the two armies.* 

The reauU of npxt day is described with much clearness and 
energy ; but we jntuat, for the present^ leave Lord Munster. 
Throughout, his Uttlo volume is full of interest, — evidently the 
work of a liumanh and gallant mind, — ^nn enthusiastic soldier of 
Wellington, — and a beaity Tory. Of his powers pf description 

we 
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giiM a ih^Mttmm 0iso, be abeiw^i 

^ hiibiiatf # al^ilftl miiA $^attd iie itiAy netiee^ fe pbf^ulai^, the 
his alluskm to ^ a i^^rtkhi noWenian,’ whe 
thb vote^f thanks ia Sir Arthur Wdlfesley aild his army, 
after tbfe 6ittle of Tateveraj and, oU being asked whether ^the 
tiUidbet of Oannoii taken did hot look v^y like, a tolerable vietory, 
answered, ' The French might have fbuiSd it convenient to 
leave some of their ^ilns/ Meantime we jktsffurh to an author 
with whose lucubrations we are sure the Earl will think it anything 
but a poor compliment to see his own associated; — tfie most 
popular, no question, of all these book-mak^g ' captains, and 
colonels, and knights in arms ;* and the second series of that de«- 
lightful work which he persists in calling ' Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels,^ and which we, on the appearance of its former 
volumes, christened more judiciously, ' The Autobiography of a 
thorough-bred British Naval Officer/ 

. Continuations are proverbially hazardous; but the second 
group of Captain Hall’s adventures, like that of Don Quixote’s, 
completely sustains the spirit of the first, —nay, we think it will 
be generally considered as justifying oUr^^pfediction, that the story 
would become more and more interesting as it advanced into 
the maturer experiences of its hero. 

He, above all the rest of those ' j|ho lay down the sword and 
take up the pen/ as the song has it, deals in the peculiar diction 
and imagery of his original craft, and to him, accordingly, more 
than any of his rivals, our opening observations, as to tlie matter 
of style, were pointed. He is known to be skilful in various 
departments of physical science, and master of the lore proper 
to his profession ; and he has, we itCed noL say, ' surveyed the 
^globe from China to Peru/ with his owii^icroscopic optics, 
as Well as all the ;|ars in both hemispheres, with one* of Del- 
load’s best portable telescopes; but, judging from his writings, 
we should not suppose bis general reading to have been ex- 
tensive. He makes no pretensions to being a scholar, properly 
so called^ which Lprd Munster does not pretend to be, but 
evidently is. In bringing his Vie^s of men and things before 
the world, the captain, therefore, has not the same copious sup- 
plies « of ready-made figures and expressions which persons of 
regular literary education and habits tm always depend ti])oii ; he 
is thrown continually oti his own proper personal resourccs,,an<|, to 
die infinite advantage of himself and hi^ readers, turns the log- 
bobk at his elbow into a lekicoo. The same circumstance, indeed, 
gives an air of extraordinary freshness to his views and epintons 
thpmselves,’ as well as the language in which he d^yelopfes thedi. 
Whatever he wriiea about^ however hacknljg^ed the topic, we 

always 
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always feel that here is a shrewd clever man thinking for himself, 
and frdm himself, and listen to him with ^ degree of attention and ^ 
interest; which we should find ourselves qmte unable to bestow on * 
an exposition of even the very same thoughts in a more rounded 
and flowing sequence of what the antiquary of Monkbarns calls 
* pyet words/ We may almost venture to apply to him part of 
Ben Jonson/s famous lines : — • 

« His learning Savours not the school-like gloss 
That most consists in echoing words and terms, 

Nor any long or far-fetch*d circumstance, 

But a direct and analytic sum 

Of all the'worth and first effects of arts* 

■ — - ' I t is so rammed with life^ 

That it shall gather strength and life with being, 

And live hereafter more admired than now/ * 

Nothing more true than that * le style, c^est rbomme;' in bis there 
is often a sharp turn, a hard corner, an ungraceful twist or projec- 
tion ; but it is all genuine bone and muscle, “no gummy flesh, 
far less any padding ; and we prefer it to the smooth, oily, well- 
balanced sing-song in owbich qne mere literateur echoes another, 
as much as we do a real young face, even with irregular features, 
to the most finished beauty in a barber’s window. 

There is a critical digression in one of these little volumes which 
we must quote, — first, becsibse the writer does not often poach 
on our manor, — and, secondly, because the passage is a capital 
one, and will fall in very advantageously with what we have been 
saying about bis own style. Nobody is fonder of a paradox 
tlian the captaiih Who has forgot his bold, blunt assertion, 
at the opening of a chapter in the former series, that ^ it is 
highly for the benefit of humble-born sea officers that the scions 
of nobility should be promoted rapidly in the navy?’ or his more 
recent oral announcement of his belief that — 

‘ A party man ’s the noblest w'ork of God V 
On the present occasion he sets off thus : — 

‘ When things are possessed of much iptrinsic interest, the very 
multiplicity of previous descriptions will rather help than stand in the 
way of subsequent accounts, provided these be written with skill 

* See ttw * Poetaster.* Jonson pretends to be dewribing FirgUy but hour could 
even a commentator ever ^oubt that he was in fact drawing an exquisitely graphic 
character of a poet ks unlike Virgil as any one great poet can be to another— Shake- 
peare ? whom else w<|iuld ' Envious Ben ^ have said ^ 

< Ih^.V/hiqh he hath writ 
Is mtb such judgment laboured and distilled 
Ihifot^h all the needful uses of our life, — 

That could a man remember but his Hues, 

He shUidd not.t^ouch on any serious point 
But hi might bmathe his apipt out of him V 

worthy 
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worthy of the auijeef:. We znayeven^ Ithinkrgo fiirther,— it will 
• be in favour of the writer that hU topic sWld have been not only 
repeatedly but weU treated by previous authors. Who can doubt, for 
instance, that thp .^* Diary of an Invalid ” owes its chief interest to the 
hackneyed nature of the^opic? We are enchanted to recognize inci- 
dents and scenes the most familiar to our thoughts trimmed* up for fresh 
inspection by a scholar and a gentleman, wh(^ to much knowledge of 
his subject, and of the world generally, superalras a rare felicity of ex- 
pression, and the happy knack of giving new interest to all he touches. 
If a man of genius, minute and varied local information, and correct 
taste, were to write a book, and call it London^*' it would assuredly 
outrun in freshness Of interest, in the opinion even of the Londoners 
themselves, all other books of travels. Whatever talents, in short, an 
author may possess, their most touching and popular exercise will 
generally be found to lie in those departments with which his readers 
are most familiar. When Taglioni descends from her pirouettes, and 
fiances the Minuet de ' la Cour, or the Gavotte, or Paganini leaves off 
his miracles of spund, and plays some simple air which is well known 
to every one, we feel, not indeed the same astonishment as before, but 
ten times more real pleasure. Thus, top, sucji a novel as “ Pride and 
Prejudice probably derives its grd&test charm from the characters 
and incidents being such as we are already well acquainted with, 
either from personal observation, or from a thousand previous deperip- 

‘ Many writers, however, fall into fne mistake of imagining that 
everything will bear ihili degree of handling, and forget that, while 
the ductility of fine gold is almost infinite, every other metal has its 
limit. This analogy will hold in all the^fine arts, and perhaps in none 
more than in the art of composition, whether in prose or verse. When 
m\\ the poets exhaust the good old topics of love and beauty ? or 
painters fail to discover* in mountain scenery^'and in the sunsets of 
summer, varieties of tints, and lights, and shades, far beyond all their 
power of colouring V Oa the other hand, has not the whole strength 
of one celebrated school of painting been unequal to impart true in- 
terest, and what has been termed graceful pleasure to vulgar images ? 
Has not even the mighty “ Childe Harold*' compelled us to withdraw 
much of our respect for his genius by seeking to describe what is 
essentially vicious and degrading ' 

AH this is introduced by way of apology to the author's pro- 
fessional friends for inditing a chapter entitled ^ A Man Over- 
board !* and that persons who have, times without luimber, seen 
the two-legged, featherless, but no longer laughing, anknal so 
situated, will hold the said attempt to be justified by the method 
of its execution, do not doubt. To us, however, and to the 
great majority of Captain Hall’s readers, no apology of this sqrt 
could be necessary on the occasion in question. Ttot the manner 
of the essay is excellently clear and energetic we, too, can feel — 

but 
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* Aw 41 that has befen of thb W4 of a toao^of^war^ 
4tec$piba, and the degree of foresight, preparation, and habits of 
reaowrca, which enable officers to act promptly and Tf^ronaly io the 
inidst of difficulties, it is truly wonderful to see men of eajperfence so 
completely at a loss as the oldest officers sometimes are, wen the cry 
is given that a man is overboard. I have beheld brave apd skilful 
men, who could face, unmoved, any other lOrt of danger, stand qmt0 
aghast on such occasions, and seem b lose all their faculties just at 
the moment of greatest need. Whenever I have witnessed the tumuli- 
tuous rush of the pbople froip below, their eagerness to crowd into 
the boats, aud the reckless devotion with which they fling themselves 
into the water to save their companions, I could not help thinking 
that it was no smoll disgrace to us, to whose hands the who^ arrange- 
ments of discipline are confided, that we had not yet fallen Upon anv 
method of availing ourselves to good purpose of no much geperoiil 
activity. 

* Sailom are men of rough habits, but their feelings gfn not by 

any means so coarse ; if they possess little prudence or worldly con- 
sideration, they are likewise vt^ry free from selfishness; generally 
speaking, too, they are much attached to one another, and will make 
great sacrifices to their messmates or shipmates when opportunities 
occur. A very little address on the part of the officers will secure 
an extension of these kindly sentiments to the quarter-4eek : but 
what 1 was alluding to just now was the coiNfiality of the friena^bips 
which spring up between the sailors themselves, who, it must be 
recollected, have no other society, and all, or almost all, whose ordi*- 
nary social ties have been broken across either by the chances of war, 
or by the stern decrees which, I feer, will always render impress- 
ment absolutely unavoidable, or by the very nature of their roving 
and desultory life, which carries them they really know not where, 
and care dot wherefore. ^ 

‘ J remember once, when cruising off Terceira in the Endymion, 
that a man fell overboaid and was drowned. After the usual con* 
fusion, and long search in vai^# the boats were hoisted up, and the 
hands called to make sail. I was pfficet of the forecastle, and on 
looking about to see if all the men their station, missed one of 

the fob-top men. Just at that moment 1 observed fcome ope curled 
up, and appaiently hiding hiniSe}f ander fhp bow of the barge, between 
the boat and the Iwins. I ^aid« who are you? What 

are you doing here, you skulker f Why ait you not at your station V* 

* I am not skulking, sir,’* said the prof fellow, the furrows ip Whose 
bronaed and Weather^aten chesfc ^<*0 running down with tears. 
The man we had juSt lo$t had beep hie feeesmate and friend, he told 
me, for ten years. I begged |lte in full sincerityr for having 

used euch harsh words to bfoa 4i| meh a ipoment, and bid him go be- 
low( to his berth for foe wt of foe deiy/* ♦♦ Never xnindi for, never 

mind/' 
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txiW* 8ai4 tlj« kWrheaf M Jf You meant 

jao harm, sir. I am aa Well on deck ai Wow. BUrs gmaet sir, but t 
must do my <3aty**V #0 saying* im dfe^ |;be sleeve of ms jacket twke 
or thrice, across bis eyest and mastering his grief within his breast, 
walked to his station as if nothipg had happened. 

‘ In the same ship, and nearly about, the same time* the people were 
bathing alongside in a calm at sea. . It is customary on such occasions 
to spre^ a studding-sail on the water, by means of lines from the fore 
and main yard arms* for tb® use of t^ose who either cannot s.wira, or 
who are not e^tpe^t in this ar^ ao very important to all seafaring 
people. Half a dozei^ the ship’s boys, youngsters sent on board by 
that admirable and in^t patriotic of naval insllllbtipns, the Marine 
Society, were floundering about in the sail, and sometimes even ven- 
turing beyond the leech rope. One of the least of these urchins, but 
not the least courageous of their number, when taunted by his more 
skilful companions with being afraid, struck out boldly beyond the 
prescribed bounds. He had not gone much farther than his own 
length, however, along the surface of the fathomless sea, when his 
heart failed him, poor little man! and along with his confidence away 
also went his power of keeping hie head above water* So down he 
sank rapidly, to the speechless horaer of thb other boys, who, of 
course, could lend the drowning child no help, 

* The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fine-looking, hard-a- weather 
fellow, was standing on the shank of the sheet anchor with his arms 
across, and bis well-varnished canvas hat drawn so much over his 
eyes that it was difficult-to tell whether he was awake, or merely 
dozing \n the sun, as he leaned his back against the fore-topmast 

. backstay, , The seaman, however, had been attentively watching the 
young party all the time, and rather fearing that mischief might 
ensue from their rashness, he had grunted out a warning to them from 
time to time, tp which they papl no sort of attention. At last he 
desisted, saying they might drown themselves if they had a mind, for 
never a bit would he help them ; but no sooner did the sinking figure 
of the adventurous little boy cat^ his eye, than, diver-fashion, he 
joined the palms of his hands over bis he^d, inverted his position in 
one instant, and urging himself into swifter motion by a smart push 
with h|s feet against the anchor, shot head foremost into the water. 
The poor lad sunk so rapidly that he was at least a couple of fathoms 
under the surface before he was arrested by the grip of the sailor, 
who soon rose again, bearing the bewildered boy in his hand, and 
calling to the other youngsters to take beftbr care of their companion, 
chucked hi]m right into the bejly of th^ sail in the midst of the j^arty. 
The fpye-sheet was hanging V # 1 # calm, nearly into the water, ahd by 
it iha seaman scrambled up again to'hjs old berth on the 

anchor, shook himself like a great Newfoundland dog, and then, jump* 
ing on :t^ deck, proceeded across tha fb^'ecastle to shift himself. 

* At the fop of the ladder he stopped by the marine officer, who 
bad wifn^^ Jho transaction, as be sat aoross fho gangway 

hammocks, 
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haittttMicks, wjfctchirtg the and tj^yingtog^t his own consent 

to Wjodergo the labour of undl^iling jwttd dr^ng/ Said the soldier to. 
the sailor, ♦‘’That was very w^l done of you, tey man, and right well 
deserves a glass of grog. Say so to the gun-room steward as you 
pass ; and tell him it is my ordeVS to fill you out a stiff norwester ** 
The soldieV’s offer was kindly meant, but rather clumsily timed, at 
least so thought Jack, for though he inclined his head in acknow- 
ledgment of the attention, and instinctively touched his hat when 
spoken to by an officer, he made no teply, till out of the mariners 
hearing, when he laughed, or rkthfer chucUid out to the ;^eO|>le near 
him, “ Does the good gentleman suppose T^H take a glass of grog for 
saving a boy’s life * 

This is followed by an account of the life-buoy now generally 
ill use ill the royal navy, the invention of Lieutenant Qooke; with 
some wise and humane suggestions of the author himself as to the 
propriety of making it a sine qua non that every able seaman should 
be a swimmer, and that the exertions of ’the various- part^^ of the 
crew, in case of a man falling overboard, should be rd^uiated 
beforehand, «f>ounclttm arfm, and the scene from lime to tjme 
rehearsed 

* The life-buoy at present in use on board his MiJeSty’s ships, and, 
I suppose, in all Indiamen, as well as, I trust, in most marchknt-ships, 
consists of two hollow copper vessels connected together, each about as 
large'as an ordinary-sized pillow, and of buoyancy and capacity sufficient 
to support one man standing upon them, Should there be more than 
one person requiring support, they can lay hold of rope beckets fitted 
to the buoy, and so sustain themselves. Between the two copper 
vessels there stands up a hollow jKile, or mast, into which is inserted, 
from below, an iron lod, whose lower extremity is loaSId with lead, 
in such a manner, that when the buoyis let go, the iron rod slips down 
to a certain extent, lengthens the lever, and enables the lead at the end 
to act as ballast. By this means the mast is kept upright, and the 
buoy prevented from upsettiigjg*,. The weight at the end of the rod is 
arranged so as to afford secure fo^^ring for two persoUsS, should that 
number reach it ; and theter^are also, as I said before, large rope 
beckets through ahich others em fhrUSt their head and shoulders, till 
assistance is rendeted^ 

* On the top of the maa| apo^t-fire, calculated to burn, 1 

tiitftlfl twenty minui;es, t this is ignited most ingeniously 

by the same process w^hich WtS Iba b^jr^fall into the water. So that 
a ma^i falling overboard at night, H deeded to the buoy by the blaze 
on the top qf its pole or and boat sent to tmUsm him also 
knows m what direction to pull. 'Slven supposing, howe^er,^ the man 
not to have gained the fife-btHW, i» cKiaf that, if above the surface 
at all, he must be somewhe|;ji & that neighbourhood ; and if he shall 
have gone down, it is still Sqtoe lailisfaC&n, by recovering the buoy, 
to ascertain that the poor 'wretch hi not left to perish by inches. 

*The 
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- ‘ The methcKl bj' ^hich this attached to the 

^ ship, and drop|HeMi into tHe water in :a inet^^nt^ is^ |)erhap8, not 
the least teem<^e the'mntrivi^ce.^ T hiioy la generally 

fixed amidships Wer the stern, where it is held securely iii its place 
by being ^tr n^g, or threaded, as it were, on two strong perpendicular 
iron rods .fixed to the taii'-rail, and inserted in holes piercing the 
framework of the buoy. The apparatus is kept in its place by what 
is called a ; slip-stopper, a sort of catch- bolt, which can jbe un- 
locked at pleasure, by merely pullipg a trigger. Upon withdrawing 
the stopper the whole machine s%si:‘dong the rods, and falte'at once 
into the ship’s wake* SPhe trigger, which Unlocks the slip-stopper, 5« 
furnished with a lanyard, passing through a holiS in the stern, imd 
having at its itiner enda large knob, marked “ Life-Buoy this alone 
is used in the da^iime. Close at hand is another wooden knob, 
marked j&Ock/’ fastened to the end of a line fixed to the trigger of 
a gun-loch primed with powder ; and so arranged, that when the line 
is pulled; the port-flre is instantly ignited, while, at the same moment, 
the life-buoy descehdsy hnd floats merrily away, blazing like a light- 
house* It would' surely be an improvement to have both these ope- 
rations always . perfpt'ined simultaneously, that is, by one ijull of the 
string. The port*fire would thus be4ighted fn every case of letting 
go the bUoy ; and 1 suspect the smoke in the day-time would often be 
as usefuji in guidihg-the boat, as the blaze always is at night. The 
gunner who has Charge . of the life-buoy lock sees it freshly and care- 
fully priipi^d every evening at quarters, of which he makes a report to 
the captain. In the mofj^ing the priming is taken out, and the lock 
uncocked* , During the night a man is always stationed at this part of 
the ship, and every half hour, when the bell strikes, he calls out “ Life- 
buoy to show that he is awake, and at his post.’ 

The chapter thus ends.:*-^, 

* I have seldom witnessed, a moire interesting sight than that of eighty 
or a hundred persons, atatjoned, aloft, straining their eyes to keep sight 
of a poor fellow AA’^ho is st&ggllng/or hisjife, and all eagerly extending 
their bands towards him, as if t;heyj|^|d^lutch him from the waves. To 
see thescihands drop again is inejt^i^i^ibly painful, from its indicating 
that the unfortunate man is no Idngi^ distinguishable. One by one 
the arms fall down, reluctaWy, a!?. i| ^t were'a signal that all hope 
was over. Presently the boat i« dfeek'v^ to range about at random — 
the men aloft, wheu i^epeikedly^ti^ “ if they sec 

anything dike him? ” are all silent,, boat’s recall flag is 

hoisted— sail is again made on the Ship-^ip people are piped down — 
and this tragical little episode in .tlbe Voyage being concluded, e/ery- 
tljiing gpes,'!^, as before/ ^ 

The first Volume of this secoiwl among other things 

a voyage COi Jlbdia, in the course the authhr coiftftVtes' to 

put together a very complete picture of sea life in tropical hiiiiitidesJ 
We have no wish to follow strictly the course of the fiarr 

vot, xLvii* NO. xciii.. I* Wtive, 
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j^ttve,~thkt possesses all the charm of a romance, — and we should 
be sorry to disturb it ; and shall, therefore, merely string together 
a few of the episodic passages. First, then, take this lively start : — 
* A ship of war, as her name implies, is fitted almost exclusively for 
warlike purposes ; and in order to justify this definitioi\, and fulfil her 
pugnacious destiny, she is supplied with a certain number of guns, 
and a certain number of men to ‘fight them, together with a proper 
quantity of stores, provisions, and other fitting munitions, to render 
. these iiTipJements of mischief efficient. So exactly, indeed, is the space 
allotted to these several uses, that whenever any persons come on board, 
over and above the<regular complement required to navigate and fight 
the ship, or when extra goods and chattels are to be stowed away, the 
inconvenience, which is always considerable, becomes very great. 
This is true, even when the passengers aiire naval officers, or sailors 
and marines destined for other ships ; for the whole internal area being 
already taken up, in one way or another, some person, or some thing, 
has to move, in order to make room for the intruding body. This 
causes no small quantity of general growling; while the distracted 
first lieutenant is driven to his very Avit’s end to devise ways and means 
to reconcile the ditferent interests of the various and too often con- 
flicting parties committed to his charge. When the intruders are per- 
sons subject to naval discipline, the difficulty, though still considerable, 
^ is at its minimum, because these professional folks, whether they like 
it or not, know full well that they must submit not only to the general 
rules and regulation of the service, but to the particular ordinances or 
by-laws of the ship on board which they are ordered a passage. They 
form, in fact, for the time being, part and parcel of the crew, are made 
to keep watch, and to perform any other duties which may be required 
of them. They are subject, likewise, to the ordinary “ wiggings/* or 
wholesome chastisements, by which the well-being of the naval ser- 
vice is kept up. The case, unhappil}^, is very different when lands- 
men take a passage in a man-of-war. If they fall under the descrip- 
fion of wfiat Jack calls “ Knobs,** so much the worse ; for, although 
men of rank are, in their own persons, among the least exacting of 
mortals, the most considerate of the feelings and wishes of others, 
generally speaking the most easily accommodated, and always grateful 
for sacrifices made with a view to their convenience, yet, unfortunately, 
these amiable qualities rarely descend to the satellites which accom- 
pany and revolve round the Knob in his orbit. I remember once hav- 
ing orders to receive on board a very small brig of ten guns, a person 
of such high station, that even if the whole cabin had been vacated, it 
would hardly have equalled in dimensions the dressing-room which his 
excellency was in the habit of using. In this dilemma, and being ex- 
tremely anxious to do all honour to so distinguished a guest, 1 con- 
sulted a friend who, bad long known him, and asked how the great man 
fras likely to put up with the scanty accommodation and indifferent 
fkre I could afford him. “ Put up with it ! ** cried the chief of the 
factory’s friend — for this was far away in China — “ why, the baronet 
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is such a good fellow, that if you thmt him into a and feed him 
through the bung*hole, he will never complain ! 

‘ The attendants and other followers of the “ Ta Yin/^ on tlie con- 
trary, seem to think that his Majesty’s naval service has been insti- 
tuted for the sole purpose of giving ship-room to them and their 
endless boxei, barrels'?, liainpors, and trunks. The ailscles of war 
expressly say, that “ every person in or belonging to the fleet shall 
be subject to the laws and customs used at sea;’' but what conceivable 
discipline can be supposed effective on the miud or body of one of those 
finest of fine men, the gentleman’s gentleman — the alhaccomplished 
valet of a colonial governor — a person not only better looking and 
better dressed than his master, but one who ^ves himself twenty 
times the airs, and even makes a merit of playing off his most refined 
graces upon the astonished and subdued first lieutenant ? It is in vain 
for the poor constituted authority to say “ This will not do ! ” The 
cool assurance of the whole thing, indeed, goes so many degrees be- 
yond the reach of ordinary interference, that we miglit almost imagine 
the objects of the mission would be entirely lost were the ambassador’s 
butler to be offended. Whatever comes of the public service, his 
high miglitiness at least must be propitiated ! 

‘ People who have not visited distant countries are very apt to fancy 
that out of England nothing is to be procured ; and therefore it be- 
comes requisite, they think, to lay in several years’ stock of every 
possible article they can ever possibly want. Perliaps sonie inodera- 
lion in these Inige outfits might be introduced, if, by any contrivance, 
we could explain to the parties concerned that the greater number of 
such extra articles of food, raiinent, and equipage, are not only super- 
fluous, but will almost necessarily be troublesome, unless (by good 
luck !) they are totally damaged ajid thrown overl)oard on the passage. 
If, however, it be a hopeless task to make the governor understand 
the inutility of carrying such l^ads of things, which are to be procured 
often at a less cost, and equally good, at the place he is going to, it is 
a still vainer liope to convince him that his regiment of followers will 
prove a great deal worse than useless, and that they will be a never- 
ending source of plague to him and to every one else on the voyage ; 
or that, when he re«aches his destination, they wiW all be superseded 
by a Tartar sort of incursion of sable spirits, under the name of 
dubasbes, hookah biirdars, gora wallas, and fifty others, llie stupidest 
of whom will outmatch in usefulness most crack footman in his 
train. ^ 

‘ Nevertheless, in spite of all these and numbeiless other diflicuities 
and obstructions, some private, some official, the good sliip does, by a 
kind of miracle, at last get ready for sea, or wljat is calIed*Veay J*. 
for 1 verily believe, if she were to jP<Jtn^in six months in port arar 
the day on which she was reported ready to proceed, there would 
always be something to do with the dock-yard, the victualling-whatf, 
or the gun- wharf. The daily post too, and that perennial^ epidemic 
the periodical press, lend their aid to worry the officers^ while tavern- 

L 2 - keepers, 
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keejlera, tlulors, and washerwomen, to say nothing of weeping friends 
and relaitiveB, or broken-hearted connexions, co-operate to destroy all 
peace of mind, and make every one on board pray with the heartiest 
sincerity for a good strong puff of easterly wind to waft hjm far be- 
yond the reach of these multifarious distractions. Oh the joy ! the 
relief unspeakable ! of feeling one’s self fairly under weigh, and ot 
seeing the white cliffs of Old England sink fast in the north-eastern 
horizon right to windward! Let the concoctors of romances say 
what they please of the joys of returning home ; give me the happi- 
ness of a good departure, and a boundless world of untried enjoyments 
ahead.* 

Among the ‘ enjoyments ahead/ fishing, after his own fashion, 
fills no inconsiderable space in the imagination of the mariner. 
The captain describes scenes of this sort with hardly less ffmfo 
than the chase, \\hich no reader can have forgotten, of his little 
fjcncli privateer in the liisli Channel; — 

‘ Perhaps there is not any more characteristic evidence of our 
being within the tropical regions, — one, I mean, which strikes the 
imagination more forcibly, — than the company of those picturesque 
little animals, the flying-fish. Jt is true, that a stray one or two 
may sometimes be seen far north, making a few short skips out 
of tlje water; and 1 even remember seeing several close to the 
edge of the hanks of Newfoundland, in latitude 45°. These, how- 
ever, had been swept out of their natural position by the huge gulf- 
stream, an ocean in itself, which retains much of its tempera- 
ture far into the northern regions, and possibly helps to modify 
the climate over the Atlantic. But it is not until the voyager has 
fairly readied the heart of the torrid zone that he sees the flying-fish 
in perfection. No familiarity with die sight can ever render us in- 
different to the graceful flight of these most interesting of all the 
finny, or, rather, winged tribe. On the contrary, like a bright day, 
or a smiling countenance, or good company of any kind, the more we 
see of them, the more we learn to value their presence. 1 have, indeed, 
hardly ever observed a person so dull, or unimaginative, that his e'ye 
did not glisten as he watched a shpal, or, it may well he called, a 
eovey of flying-fish rise from the sea, and skim along for several 
himdred yards. There is something in it so very peculiar, so totally 
dissimilar to every thing else in other parts of the world, that our 
wonder goes on increasing every time we see even a single one take 
its flight The incredulity, indeed, of the old Scotch wife on this 
head is suflSciently excusable, “ You may hae seen rivers o’ milk, 
tod mtontains p’ sugar,** said she to her son, returned from a voyage; 
“ but you’ll ne’er gar me believe you hae seen a fisli that could flee !” 
• • • . . 

‘ The pleasant trade which had wafted us, with different degrees 
of velocity, over a distance of more than a thousand miles, at last 
griidually failed. Tlie first symptom of the approaching calm was the 
. sails 
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sails beginning to flap gently against the nmsts»-*^ gently, indeed, 
that we half hoped it was caused, not so much by the diminished force 
of the breeze, with which we were very unwilling to part, as by that 
long and peculiar swell which. 

In the torrid clime 

Dark heaving,’' • 

has found the hand of a master-artist to embody it in a description 
more technically correct, and certainly far more graphic in all its 
parts, than if the picture had been filled up from the log-books of ten 
thousand voyagers. The same noble writer, by merely letting his 
imagination run wild a little, has also given a sketcli of what might 
take place were one of these calms to be perpStual ; and so true to 
nature is all bis pencilling, tljat many a time, Avhcri day after day has 
passed without a breath of wind, and there came no prospect of any 
breeze, I have recollected the following strange linos, and almost 
fancied that such might be our own dismal fate: — 

“ The rivers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still, 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell down piecemeal as they dropped, 

They slept on the abyss withtfut a surge. 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave ; 

The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perished.*'- — 

‘ In vain we looked round and round tlie horizon for some traces of a 
return of our old friend the trade, but could disringuisli nothing saVe 
one polished, dark -heaving sheet of glass, reflecting the unbroken 
disk of the sun, and tlie bright, clear sky. The useless helm -was lashed 
amidships, the yards were lowered on the cap, and the boats were 
dropped into the water to fill up tlie cracks and rents caused by the 
fierce heat. A listless feeling stole over us all, and we lay about the 
decks gasping for breath, in vain seeking for some alleviation to our 
thirst by drink ! drink! drink! Alas, the transient indulgence only 
made the matter worse.* 

A heavy squall succeeded this cahii| then a dead calm again, 
in which the diflftculty of keeping company at sea, when the helm 
is useless, without sad accidents from the collision of ships, was 
strikingly exemplified. At length a light air sprung up in the de- 
sirable quarter, and the story thus proceeds: — ^ 

* While we were stealing along under the genial influence of 
newly-found air, which as yet was confined to the u])per saifs, amm 
every one was looking open-mouthed to the eastward to catch a gulp 
of cool air, about a dozen flying-fish rose out of the water, just under 
the fore-chain^, and skimmed a\vay to windward at the height of ten 
or twelve feet above the surface.' 

‘ A large dolphin, which had been keeping company with U8 abreast 

of 
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df tbe vrHtyitt gfaftgway, at the depth ef two or thtee fathoitis, arid, 
astiaV^ glii&tening most beaiitifiilly in tlie sun, no sooiier detected 
pnot dear little friends take wing^ than he turned his head towards 
thein, and, darting to tlie surface, leaped from the water with a Velocity 
little short, as it seemed, of a cannon ball. But although the impetus 
with which he shot himself into the air gave him an initial velocity 
greatly exceeding tliat of the flyirrg-fish, the start which his fated 
prey had got enabled them to keep ahead of him for a considerable 
titne; Tlie length of the dolphin^s first spring could not be less than 
ten yards ; and after he fell we could see him gliding like lightning 
through the water for a moment, when he again rose and shot for- 
wards with Considerably greater velocity than at first, and, of course^ 
to a still greater distance. In this manner the merciless pursuer 
seemed to stride along the sea with fearful rapidity, while his bril- 
liant coat sparkled and flashed in the sun quite splendidly. As lie fell 
headlong on tljc water at the end of each huge leap, a series of circles 
were sent far over the still surface, which lay as smooth as a mirror ; 
for tlie breeze, although enough to set the royals and top-gallant 
studding sails asleep, was hardly as yet felt below. The group of 
wretched flying-fish, thus hotly pursued, at length dropped into the 
sea; hut Ave were rejoiced to observe that they merely touched the 
top of the swell, and scarcely sunk in it, — at least they instantly set 
off again in a fresh and even more vigorous flight. It was particu-- 
larly interesting to observe that the direction tlicy now took was quite 
different from the one in Avhich they had set out, implying hut too 
obviously that they liad detected their fierce enemy, who was following 
them witli giant steps along the waves, and now gaining rapidly upon 
them. His terrific i)ace, indeed, w^as two or three times as swift as 
theirs — poor little tilings ! and Avlieiiever they varied tlieir flight 
in the smallest degree, he lost not the tenth part of a second in 
shaping a neAv course, so as to cu^ oft’ the chase, Avliile they, 
in a manner really not unlike that of the liare, doubled more 
than once upon their pursue]^. But it w^as soon too plainly to be 
seen that their strength and confidence AA^cre fast ebbing. Their 
flights became shorter and shorter, and their course more fluttering 
and uncertain, while the enormous lea])s of the dolpliin appeared 
to groAv only more vigorous at each bound. Eventually, indeed, Ave 
Wuld see, or fancied we could see, that tliis skilful sea-sportsmau 
arranged all liis springs Avith such an assurance of success, that he 
contrived to fall, at the end of each, just under the very spot on 
Avhicli the exhausted flying-fish Avere about to drop ! Sometimes this 
catastroj)he took place at too great a distance for us to see from the 
deck &actly Avhat happened ; hut on our mounting high into the 
rigging, Ave may be said to have been in at the death ; for then we 
could discover that the unfortunate little creatures, one after another, 
cither i)opped right into the dolphin’s jaAvs as they lighted on the 
water, or Avere snapped up instantly afterwards. It wsis impossible 
not to take an actiy^ part W’ith our pretty little friends of the weaker 
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side, and accordingly we very speedily had our revenge. The middies 
and the sailors, delighted with tli^ chance, rigged out a dozen or 
twenty lines from the jib-boom-endand spritsail yard-arms, with hooks 
baited merely with bits of tin, the glitter of which resembles so much 
that of the body and wir^s of the flying fish, that many a proud dol* , 
phin, making sure of a delicious morsel, leaped in rapture at the de- 
ceitful prize. 

‘ It may be well to mention, that the dolphin of sailors is not the 
fish so called by the ancient poets. Ours, which, I learn from the 
Encyclopaedia, is the Coryphaena hippurus of naturalists, is totally 
different from their Delphinus phocecna, termed by us the porpoise* 
How these names have shifted places I know nfit, but there seems 
little doubt that the ancient dolphin of the poets, I mean that on the 
back of which Dan Arion took a passage when he was tossed over- 
board, is neitlier more nor less than our porpoise. For the rest, he 
is a very poetical and pleasing fish to look at, affords excellent sport 
in catching, and, when properly dressed, is really not bad eating.* 

This leads the captain to treat at some length of tlie classical 
dolphin. 

‘ When tbe shoal of porpoises is numerous^ half the ship’s companJ^L 
are generally clustered about the bfi’Wsprit, the head, and any other 
spot commanding a good view of the sport. When a mid, I have 
often perched myself like a sea-bird at the fore-yard-arm, or nestled 
into the fore-topmast staysail netting, till I saw the harpoon cast with 
effect by some older and stronger arm. A piece of small but stout 
line, called, 1 think, the foreganger, is spliced securely to the shank of 
the harpoon. To the end of this line is attached any small rope that 
lies handiest on the forecastle, probably the top-gallant clew-lino, or 
the jib down-haul. The rope, before being made fast to the foreganger, 
is rove through a block attached to some part of the bowsprit, or to 
the foremost swifter of the fore-rigging ; and a gang of hands are 
always ready to take hold of the end, and run the fish right out of the 
water when pierced by the iron. 

‘ The strength of the porpoise must be very great, for I have seen 
hini twist a whale harpoon several times round, and eventually tear 
himself oflF by main force. On this account, it is of consequence to 
get the floundering gentleman on hoard with the least possible delay 
after the fish is struck. Accordingly, the harpooner, the instant he 
has made a good hit, bawls out, “ Haul away 1 haul away ! upon 
which the men stationed at the line run away with it, and the strug- 
gling wretch is raised high into the air, as if still in tlie act of perform- 
ing one of his own gambols. Two or three of the smartest hands 
have in the meantime prepared what is called a running bowline kno#“ 
or noose, which is placed by hand round the body of the jporpoise, or 
it may be cast, like the South American -lasso, over its tail, and then, 
but not till then, can the capture be considered quite secute. I have 
seen mativ a gallant prize of this kind fairly transfixed with the har- 
poon, ana rattled like a shot up to the block, wh^re- it 'Was hailed by 

the 
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the shputs :pf the victors as the source of a certain feast, and yet lost 
after all, either by the line breaking, or the dart coming out during 
the vehement struggles of the fish* I remember once seeing a por- 
poise accidentally struck by a minor description of fish-spear called a 
grains, a weapon quite inadequate for sucli^a service. The cord by 
which it was held being much too weak, soon broke, and oif dashed 
the wounded fisli, right in the wind^s eye, at a prodigious rate, with 
the staff erected on its hack, like a signal-post. The poor wretch was 
instantly accom})aiiied or pursued by myriads of his own species, 
whose instinct, it is said, teaches them to follow any track of blood, 
and even to devour tlicir unfortunate fellow fish. I rather doubt the 
fact of their cannibdlisin, but am certain that, whenever a poiqioisc is 
struck and escapes, he is followed by all the others, and the ship is 
deserted by tlie shoal in a few seconds. In the instance just men- 
tioned, the grains with which the porpoise was stru(k Jjad been got 
ready for spearing a dolphin ; but the man in whose Jiaiids it liap- 
pened to be, not being an experienced Iiarpooner, could not resist the 
opportunity of darting li is weapon into the first fisli that olFered a 
fair mark/ 

||^ ‘ It liappened in a .ship I commanded, tliat a jiorpoise was struck 
about half-an-hour befofe the cabin dinner; and 1 gave directions, as 
a matter of course, to my steward to dress a disli of .steaks, cut well 
clear of the thick coating of blubber. It so chanced, that none of the 
crew had ever before seen a fish of this kind taken, and in consequence 
there arose doubts among them whether or not it was good or even 
safe eating. The word, however, being soon jiavsscd along the decks, 
that orders Jiad been given for some slices of the porpoise to be 
cooked for the captain's table, a deputation from forwaid was ap- 
}X)inted to proceed as near to the cabin door as the eti(piettes of tlie 
service allowed, in order to establish the important fact of the por- 
poise being eatable. The dish was ca!;ned in, its contents speedily 
discussed, and a fresh supply having been sent fur, the steward was, of 
course, intercepted in his way to the cook. “ I say, Cajiewell,” cried 
one of the hungry delegates, ^ did the captain really eat any of the 
porpoise ? ” ♦* Eat it ! exclaimed the steward, “ look at that ! at the 
same time lifting off the cover, and showing a disli as well fdeared as if 
it previously been freighted mth veal cutlets, and was now on its 
return from the midshipman's berth. Oh ! ho ! " sung out Jack, 
running back to the forecastle ; “ if the skipper eats porpoise, I don’t 
see why we should be so nice, so here goes ! ” Then pulling away the 
great clasp-knife which always hangs by a cord round the neck of a 
seaman, he plunged it into the sides of the fish, and, after separating 
the ou*fcside rind of blubber, detached half-a-dozen pounds of the 
red meat, which, in texture and taste, and in the heat of its blood, 
resembles beef, though very coarse. His example was so speedily 
foUowed by the rest !^the ship's company, that when I walked for- 
ward, after dinner, in company with the doctor, to take the post rtmr^ 
im view of the porpoise more critically than before, we found the 

whole 
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whole had been broiled and eaten within halfan-haur after I had 
, unconsciously given, by my example, an olficial sanction to the feast.V 

But the fox-chase of the sea — the sport of spoits — is furnisheiT 
by Jack’s hereditary enemy, the shark. 

‘ The lunarian, busy taking distances, crams his sextant hastily 
into his case; the computer, working out his longitude, shoves his 
books on one side ; the marine officer abandons his eternal flute ; the 
(locator starts from liis nap ; the purser resigns the Complete Book ; 
atid every man and hoy, however engaged, rushes on deck to see the 
villain die. Even the monkey, if there be one on board, takes a vehe- 
meat interest in the whole progress of tliis wild soene. I remember 
once observing Jacko running backwards and forwards along the 
afteri)art of the poop hammock-netting, grinning, screaming and 
chatK'riiig at such a rate, that, as it was nearly calm, lie was heard 
all over tlie decks. “ What’s the matter with you, Master Mona ? ” 
said tlie quarter-master ; for the animal came from TenerifFe, and 
preserved his Spanish cognomen. Jacko replied not, but merely 
stretching liis licad over the railing, stared with his eyes almost burst- 
ing fi'om his liead, and by the intensity of his grin bared his teeth 
and gums nearly from ear to ear. “ Messenger ! run to the cook for 
a piece of pork,” cries the captain, “taking command with as much 
gh'e as if it had been an enemy’s cruiser he was about to engage. 
“ Where’s your hook, quarter-master ? ” “ Here, sir, here ! ” cries 

tlie fellow, feeling the point, and declaring it as sharp as any lady’s 
needle, and in the next instant piercing with it a huge junk of rusty 
liork, weighing four or five pounds ; for nothing, scarcely, is too large 
or too hit'll in flavour for tlie stomach of a shark. The hook, which 
is as thick as one’s little finger, has a cuivature about, as large as 
tliat of a man’s hand when lialf closed, and is from six to eight inches 
in length, with a formidable barb. This fierce-looking grappling-iron 
is furnished with three or four* feet of chain, a precaution which is 
ah.solutely necessary ; for a voracious shark will sometimes gobble the 
bait so deep into his stomach, that but.for the chain be would snap 
throiigli the rope by which the hook is held, as easily as if he were 
nipping the head off an asparagus. 

‘ A shark, like a midshipman, is generally very hungry ; but in tlie 
rare cases wlieii he is not in good appetite, he sails slpwly up to the 
bait, smells to it, and gives it a poke with his shovel-nose, turning it 
over and over. He then edges off to the right or left, as if he appre- 
hended mischief, but soon returns again, to enjoy the delicious haul 
as the sailors term the flavour of the damaged pork, of which a 
jnece is always selected, if it can be found. While this coquetry, or 
shyness, is exhibited by John Shark, the whole afterpart of the,. ship 
is so clustered with heads, that not an inch of spare room is to be 
had for love or money. The ligging, the mizen-top, and even the 
gaff, out to the very peak ; the hammock-nettings and the quarters’ 
almost down to the counter, are stuck over with breathless spectators, 
speaking in whispers, if they venture to speak at all, or can find 

leisure 
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leisure for any tliiugf but fixing their gaze on the monster, who as yet 
^is free to roam the ocean, but who, they trust, will soon be in their. 
*^Wer, I have seen this go on for an hour together ; after which 
the shark has made up his mind to have nothing to say to us, and 
either swerved away to windward, if therp be any breeze at all, or 
dived so detep that liis i)lace could be detected only by a faint touch or 
fluKsh of white many fathoms down. Tlie loss of a Spanish galleon, in 
chase, 1 am persuaded, could hardly cause more bitter regret, or call 
forth more intemperate expressions of anger and impatience. On the 
other liand, 1 suppose the first symptom of an enemy’s flag coming 
down in the fight^was never hailed with greater joy than is felt by a 
sliip’s crew on tlie shark turning round to seize the bait. A greedy 
whisper of deliglit passes from moutli to mouth ; every eye is lighted 
up, and such as liave not bronzed their cheeks by too long exposure to 
sun and wind, may be seen to alter their hue from pale to red, and 
back to pale again, like the tints of the dying doipliin. 

‘ When a bait is towed astern of a ship that has any motion through 
tlie water at all, it is necessarily brought to the surface, or nearly so. 
This of course obliges the shark to bite at it from below ; and as his 
mouth is jjlaced under his chin, not over it, like that of a C^Jhristian, 
he must turn nearly on his badk- before he can seize the floating piece 
of meat in which the liook is concealed. Even if he does not turn 
completely round, lie is forced to slue himself, as it is called, so far as 
to show some portion of his wliite belly. The iii'^taiit the white skin 
flashes on tlie siglit of the expectant crew, a subdued cry, or murmur 
of satisfaction, is heard amongst the crowd : but no one speaks, for 
fear of alarming the shark. 

‘ Sometimes, at the very instant the bait is cast over the stern, the 
shark flies at it with such eagerness, that he actually springs partially 
out of the water. This, however, is rare. On these occasions he 
gorges the bait, the hook, and a foot,(<r two of the chain, without any 
mastication or delay, and darts off with his treacherous prize with 
such prodigious velocity and force, that it makes the rope crack again 
as soon as the whole coil is drawn out. In general, however, he goes 
more leisurely to work, and seems rather to suck in tlio bait than to 
bite at it. Much dexterity is required in tlie hand wliicli holds the 
line at this moment ; for a bungler is apt to be too precipitate, and to 
jerk away the hook before it has got far enough down the shark’s 
maw, Our greedy friend, indeed, is never disposed to relinquish 
what may once have passed his formidable batteries of teeth ; liut the 
hook, by a pi^emature tug of the line, may fix itself in a part of the 
jaw so weak, that it gives way in the violent struggle which always 
follovvs. ^he secret of the sport is, to let the voracious monster gulp 
down the huge me*s of pork, and then to give the rope a violent pull, 
by which the bai'b^d point, quitting the edge of the bait, buries itself 
in tbe coats of the victim’s throat or stomach. As the shark is not a 
personage to submit patiently to such treatment, it will not be wellior 
any one whose foot happens to be accidentally on the coil of the rope, 
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for, when the hook is first fixed, it spinS dut like the logrline of a ship 
•goin^- twelve knots. 

* The suddenness of the jerk with which the poor devil is brought 
up, when he has reached the length of his tether, often turns him 
quite over on the surface »of the water. Then commence the loud 
cheqrs, taunts, and other sounds of rage and triumpli, so long sup-* 
pressed. A steady pull is insufficient to carry away the line, but it 
sometimes happens that the violent struggle of the shark, when too 
speedily drawn up, snaps either the rope or the liook, and so he gets 
oif, to digest the remainder as he best can. It is, accordingly, held the 
best practice to ])lay him a little, with bis mouth at^the surface, till he 
becomes somewhat exhausted. During this operation, one could 
almost fancy the enraged animal is conscious of the a))use which is 
flung down u])on him ; for, as he turns and twists and flings himself 
about, }jis eye glares upwards with a ferocity of purpose wliich makes 
the ])lood tingle in a swimmer’s veins, as he thinks of the hour when it 
may be his turn to writhe under the tender mercies of his sworn foe I 
No sailor, therefore, ought ever to think of hauling a shark on board 
merely by the roj^e fastened to tlie hook ; for, however impotent his 
struggles may generally he in the water, tliey^aie rarely unattended 
with risk when the rogue is drawn htfff way up. To prevent the line 
breaking or the hook snapping, or the jaw being torn away, the 
device of a running bow-line knot, is always adopted. I'liis noose, 
being slipped down the rope and passed over tlie monster’s head, is 
made to jam at the point of junction of the tail with the body. When 
this is once fixed, the first act of the juece is held to be complete, 
and tlio vanquislied enemy is afterwards easily drawn over the taflVail 
and flung on the deck, to the unspeakable delight of all hands. But 
although the shark is out of his clement, he has by no means lost his 
power of doing mischief ; and I would advise no one to come within 
range oi the tail, or trust liis toos too near the animars mouth. The 
blow of a tolerably large-sized shark’s tail might break a man’s leg ; 
and I have seen a three-inch hide tiller-rope bitten more than half 
through, full ten minutes after the wretch iiad been dragged about 
tlie quarter-deck, and had made all liis victors keep at the most re- 
spectful distance. I remember hearing the late Dr. Wollaston, with 
his wonted ingenuity, suggest a method for measuring the strength of 
a shark’s bite. If a smooth plate of lead, he thought, wcu-e thrust into 
the fish’s mouth, the dejith which his teetli should pierce the lead 
would furnish a sort of scale of the force exerted. 

‘ 1 need scarcely mention, that when a shark is floundering ahout^ 
the quarter-deck becomes a scene of pretty considerable confuj^ioii ; 
and if there be blood on the occasion, as there generally is, frotn all 
this rough usage, the stains are not to be got rid of without a week’s 
scrubbing, and many a growl from the captain of the altcrguard. For 
the time, however, all such considerations are superseded, that is to‘ 
say, if the commander himself takes an interest in the sport, and he 
must be rather a spotmy skipper that does wot. If he be indifferent 

about 
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about tlie fate^of the shark, it is speedily dragged forward to the fore- 
castle, amidst the kicks, thumps, and execrations of the conquerors,* 
who very soon terminate his miserable career by stabbing him with 
their knives, boarding pikes, and tomahawks, like so many wild Indians. 

‘ The first operation is always to depriv<e him of his tail, which is 
seldom an "easy matter, it not being at all safe to come too near : but 
some dexterous hand, familiar with the use of the broad axe, watches 
for a quiet moment, and at a single blow severs it from the body. He 
is then dosed Avith by another, wlio leaps across the prostrate foe, and 
with ail adroit cut rips him open from snout to tail, and the tragedy is 
over, so far as the^ struggles and sufferings of the principal actor are 
concerned. There always follows, however, the most lively curiosity 
on the part of the sailors to learn what the shark has got stowed away 
in his inside ; but they are often disappointed, for the stomach is ge- 
nerally emj)ty. I remember one famous exception, indeed, when a 
very large fellow Avas caught on board the Alceste, in An jeer Roads 
at Java, when we were proceeding to China AAdth the embassy under 
Lord Amherst. A number of ducks and hens, Avhich had died in the 
night, were, as usual, lliroAvn overboard in the morning, besides 
several baskets, and .many other minor things, such as bundles of 
shavings and bits of cordage, all which things Avere found in this huge 
sea-monster’s inside. But what excited most surprise and admira- 
tion was the hide of a buffalo, killed on board tliat day for the ship’s 
company’s dinner. The old sailor who had cut oj)en the shark stood 
with a foot on each side, and drew out the articles one by one from 
the huge cavern into wdiicb they had been indiscriminately drawn. 
When the operator came at last to the buffalo’s skin, he held it up 
before him like a curtain, and exclaimed, There, my lad ; d’ye see 
that ! He has sAvallowed a buffalo, hut he could not dis-gest the 
hide!”’— p. 2(S6-272. 

We wish wc hud room for an alligator hunt, in company with 
the late Sir Samuel Hood, which the captain describes in another 
volume of this series ; but we perhaps have given enough of sports- 
manship^ Our quotations have shown that the marine adven- 
tures of these volumes possess quite as much of life and amuse- 
ment as those in the former series; but there is a great deal of the 
sailor on shore also, and the zest with which things that landsmen 
would hardly think of describing, are detailed and luxuriated upon, 
will come home to every bosom. A single specimen must serve 
our turn — and it shall be from an early cruize in the north of Ire- 
land; — in the course of which, our author, then a gay lieutenant of 
twenty-two, seems to have run fearful risks of being made prize of 
by what Tom Pi|)cs calls ^ them there fair-weatlier frigates/ 

‘ A curious and vastly pleasing fashion prevails in that part of Ire- 
land, where I was so nearly bewitched as almost to forget my ship, 
my duties, and everything else but beauty bright! When a country, 
party, such as I lutve been describing, had passed a certain time toge- 
ther, 
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tlier, they seldom broke up entirely, or scattered themselves in dif- 
ferent directions, but generally shifted, or emigrated' in a body — 
^flitted, I think they used to call it— to the house of some one of the 
number. Now and then various members of the group dropped off 
by the way, but their places were presently filled up by other friends, 
either ready in the new hive, or who soon found their way to it, when 
the 'Wtll-kriown sounds of festivity were heard in the neighbourhood. 
In this manner the country party, into which I had been so kindly 
admitted an honorary member, made several moves, with sundry 
losses and sundry accessions to its numbers ; and as every day ren- 
dered this life more and more grateful, I could scarcely bear to 
think qf returning to the tame occupations and rugged society of the 
frigate. . . , 

‘ Wliat surprised me most, all this time, was tlie air of refinement 
and hlgli polish in the Irish society amongst whom I was thus casually 
thrown. I had previously entertained an idea that their hospitality, 
proverbial in all parts of the world, was of a rude and rather trouble- 
some description. I found it, on the contrary, marked not only by 
the strongest lines of sincerity and kindness, but by many of those 
delicate touches of consideration for the feelings of others which form 
the most indubitable symptoms of gojriuinc gdbd-breeding. So very 
carefully, indeed, are these traits preserved as characteristics of their 
society, that rather more latitude in the intercourse of young people 
than 1 remember to have seen elsewhere is not only permitted, but 
even perliaps encouraged. Tne propriety, as w^ell as safety, of ail 
this, consists in the perfect confidence which the parties possess in 
one another’s sense of what is due to themselves ; so that a degree of 
freedom, which in England might possibly be called bold or odd, is, in 
Ireland, merely one braricli of a jieculiar system of manners. It rests, 
no doubt, on as scrupulous a foundation of sentiment and principle as 
ours does, but it is less restricted by etiquettes, and far less frozen 
over wnth those conventional forms which the uninitiated find so trou- 
blesome to break through. 

‘ I landed once at Burncrana, a pretty little quiet village, with a 
watering-place look, on the eastern banks of that great and beautiful 
bay Lough Swilly. One side of this noble harbour is formed by the 
Ijold promontory of Inishowen, celebrated in every land for its noble 
whisky, second only — if second k be, (wbicli I am bound as a Scotch- 
man to doubt) — to that of Fern tosh or Glenlivet. 1 was accompanied 
by an English gentleman, on the first day of his landing in Ireland. 
As he then seriously imagined the inhabitants to belong to a sort of 
wild and uncouth race, I could see he was rather surprised at the 
gentlemanlike deportment of an acquaintance of mine resident orf the 
spot, for whom he had brought a letter. We had walked together to 
his house, or rather cottage — for he w^as not a fixed resident, but 
came there for summer quarters* The neatness, and even elegance, , 
of the domestic arrangements of his temporary establishment, both 
without and within the dwelling, gave token of a taste many degrees 
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removed fron\ the state of people far back in civilization. Presently 
tiie ladies came ; and their national frankness — modified by the most,, 
entire and unaffected simpliiity — puzzled my friend completely. In 
due season the dressin^-heli sent us off to prepare for dinner ; and 
while we were getting ready, my compaiiiop said to me — “ 1 see per- 
fectly what tli is fellow is at ; he means to sew you and me up, by 
pouring claret down our throats. 'You may do as you please, biit Til 
be shot if he plays off’ his Irish pranks on me. I will eat his dinner- 
take a couple of glasses of his wine — make my bow to the ladies- 
go on hoard by eight or nine o’clock — and, having given them i\ 
dinner in return, shall have done my duty in the way of attention, 
after v/hiidi J shaft totally cut the connexion. I have no idea of their 
abominable fashion of forcing strangers to drink.'' “ We will see," 
said I ; and, having knocked the dust off our shoes, down we went to 
dinner. 

‘ F]very thing was plain, and suitaj^lp to the pretensions of a cottage. 
There was no pressing to eat or drihk during dinner; and in process 
of time the cloth was removed — the ladie^s sijiped a little sweet wine, 
and disapjiearcd. ‘‘ Now for it,” whispered my friend; “ he has sent 
tlie women out of the way, that ho may ply the better." And i 
must own things loolfod ratlmr suspicious ; for our host, insti'ad of 
sitting down again at the dinner-table, walked to a bow-window over- 
looking tlie anchorage, and exai2tiy facing the setting sun, at that 
liour illuminating tlie whole laiulscape, in the gorgeous style peculiar 
. to combined mountain and lake scenery. “ Why should we not t njoy 
this pleasant prospect while we are discussing our wine?” said the 
master of tlie house; At that instant the door opened, and in walked 
the servaj&.as if he knew by intuition what was passing in his master’s 
head. ’^‘ TSm,’^ said our host, “ put the card-table liere in the ]) 0 w- 
window, and give us some other glasses, — also, if you have such a 
thing, bring up a bottle of elarct." *Tim nodded, smiled, and made 
the fitting adjustments. The table was barely large enough to hold a 
noble long-corked bottle, for the fasliion of edgret decanters had not 
as yet reached that remote district of the empire. Round the margin 
was placed tlui necessary accompaniment of capacious glasses — famous 
tall fellows, witli such slender stalks, tfiat they seemed scarcely equal 
to the weight of their generous load. JVly friend and 1 exchanged 
glances, and 1 could sec his shoulders sliglilly raised, as if lie was 
saying internally, ‘‘ Now we are in for it! — but 1 will not drink a 
drop more tlian 1 choose.” 

‘ The claret, wliich in itself was most delicious, was cooled in as 
perfect style as if it had been subject to the skill of an abdar, or pro- 
fessJonal wine-cooler at Madras. The party consisted, I think, of 
four or five j>erso;i» — 1 forget exactly which — but this one bottle, I 
remember, just parsed round the group twice. As the flavour of the 
. beverage appeared’to have become more exquisite at the second turn 
than at the hrst, though but a short interval had been allowed to 
eiapise, it seemed odd that another bottle was not instantly called for. 

Instead 
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Instead of which, our landlord went on expatiating on the beauties of 
^the Lough, and the .fineness of the season in general, and the sunset 
in particular, for full five minutes after the wine had disappeared, 
when he suddenly said, with a half-hCsitating tone, towards my English 
friend, who sat at his elbow, “ 1 heg your pardon — perhaps you would 
take some more wine V' As no one made any objection, the bell was 
rung^^nd Tim reappeared, bearing* with him another bottle. This 
likewise vanished in a trice, and Tim was again summoned. Bring 
some more claret,” said the master to tlie mari'—'or rather hoy, as he 
was called, though twice as old as any of tlie party. At this instant I 
caught my companion’s eye; and I could see he v\jas becoming alive 
to tlie plot against him — so much so, indeed, tliat he seemed to be 
preparing to rise. The following conversation, however, attracted his 
attention, and fixed him to his seat. 

‘ “Well, Tim, what are you gaping at? Why don’t you run for 
the dart?” ‘‘ J didn’t knou%^ replied the other, “ wliether you’d 
like to use the whole of it.” “ Use the wliole of it ? ” exclaimed his 
master — “ Wliat does the 'boy mean? What are you at, Tim?^’ 

Oh, sir,” ejuoth the wcll-iiistructcd rogue, ‘‘ I knew you came here 
only for a short time, and as the wine you brought wa« but little, I 
didn’t know liut you might wish not hrtisc it all entirely to-day.” And 
then he wliispered something in his master’s ear, the words of which 
we could not distinguish. The repl]jfi' however, shewed, or seemed to 
shew, what had lieen said, ‘^^^onsense, Tim, nonsense, you’re an 
ass, man, bring it uji.” Tim ^iccordiugly disappeared, but soon re^- 
turned with a basket apparently full of straw; at the bottom of which, 
however, after some considerable shew of hunting, a couple of bottles 
were said to be found. “ Confound you, Tim; is tliis all K. said the 
host. “It is, sir,” lied Tim; “and in faith, sir,” added he, still 
lying, “ it's one more bottle than I thought tliere was; for there was 
blit the dozen wlieri v/e started from Derry a week ago ; and you 
know, sir, you and the collector on last Tuesday .” 

This soil of irickfery in various shapes is repeated until the 
sun had all but set — the linglish genlleiuau getting at every Uuu 
of the bottle more ‘ sorely puzzled.' 

‘ He Saw there was none of the detention he had expected, ^nd 
yet he had a strong consciousness that he was undergoing the 
operation well known afloat and ashore by the title of “ the game 
of humbug.” At the same time, he felt the most eager desire to 
take another good pull at the claret. There was no wine before us 
at this critical juncture of tlie evening, and our landlord, who, post 
unaccountably, seemed indifferent to this material circumstance, went 
on prosing for a quarter of an hour about Protestant ascendency, 
eternal siege of Derry, the battle of the Boyne, and such*like stale 
topics. At length one of the company — whose interest in these sub- 
jects resembled that of a man who has never looked through a 
telescope when listening to the conversation of a company of astro- 
nomers 
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notnersi— becsijme somewhat impatient, and, watching for a pause, 
asked his host if it were the custom in Ireland to discuss Orange^ 
politics with empty glasses ? “ God bless me ! cried the other, with* 
well-^feigned surprise, “ is there no wine on the table ? ” and ringing 
the bell furiously, scolded poor Tim so naturally that the confederate 
was almost* thrown out. Well! you numskull, why don’t you make 
off with you, and bring something- for the gentleman to drink? ’* 

* Tim stood fast till interrogated a second time, and then replied, 
with perfect gravity, that there was not another drop of wine in the 
house, swearing by all manner of saints to the truth of his assertion 
Upon this the master got up in a rage, and brushing past the servant, 
declared his intention of searching the cellar himself. He was absent 
some time ; and before he came back, we had prevailed on our hesitat- 
ing companion to sit down again. Just as the stranger took his place, 
and as if there had been some electrical communication between his - 
chair and the handle of the door, it^^Js^med, and in walked our gene- 
rous entertainer, exulting in his suei^s, crowing like chanticleer, and 
bearing in each hand a couple of botties,»clicking against each other ; 
while Tim, with a degree of impudence equalled only by that of his 
master, substituted clean glasses, of a still more capacious swallow than 
the first. To these were added two pair of candles which towered 
high above the jolly crew, and promised to last till another dawn 
should look in upon our revels. . 

* Through the hazy atmosphere oj| my recollection of that jolly 
evening, I remember that about eleven o’clock, more or less, our host 
was enchanted almost beyond the power of words with seeing his 
wine so much relished, and tickled also with the good joke of having 
succee^l^ijU.jas he thought, in throwing the suspicious Englishman off 
his guatidfUnd making him drink just as much wine as he, the Irish- 
man, thought fit to impose. “ Well, sir!” he exclaimed, “ although 
this is the first day you ever set foot on the island, you have seen 
enough, I hope, to satisfy you that we are not quite such savages as 
you supposed. Political liberty we have not got, it is true ; but liberty 
hall is the true title of every Irish gentleman’s dining-room — there’s 
no compulsion here, you must see very clearly.” J t was but little, 
however, that my English friend could now see very clearly of any 
thing, and the above premature announcement of victory, on the part 
of the native, hurried back all his suspicions that he was speedily to 
be made a martyr at the shrine of old Bacchus. Fired with this idea, 
he started 6tx his feet, and swaying himself about from side to side, 
like a ship in a calm, stood the very image of tottering equilibrium, 
as the mathernaticiltns call it. 

‘ Om* adroit landlord gallantly met this great occasion. It is true, 
he had now some three or four bottles of wine under his girdle mpre 
than when he and fim had tricked the party about tlie poverty of the 
^cellar, just as the sun was going down. That manoeuvre, and all other 
similar devices, were, of coarse, exhausted ; so he took another line, 
lind called out, “ Oh, you’re oflf, are you?— wisli you joy ! — youTi find 
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the ladies in the drawing-room— I think 1 hear the tinkle/)f tlie piano — 

prefer the tinkle of the glass— pray tell the damsels we are coming, 
by-and-by — ^mind you say ‘ by-and-by* — I doa tlike to be too particular^ 
for fear of seeming rude — don’t you see ? This speech was wound up 
by a telegraphic flourish of^the hand towards Tim, wJio stood near, with 
a bottle between his feet, and screw buried in the cork, arxl his body 
benTrOHJiC effort, which he only delayed to exercise till ordered by his 
master. “ Out with him, man ! out witli the cork ! ’ cried the host. 
The loud rej)ort which succeeded rang over the apartment, like the 
sweetest music to the souls of the ever-ihirsty company. Tim’s 
thunder was echoed back by a truly bacchanalian shout, such as no- 
thing on earth can give proper emphasis to, except double allowance 
of claret. The Englishman, fairly subdued by the sound, glided again 
to tlie table ; then seizing his brimming glass in one hand, and grasp- 
ing tlie fist of his merry host in the other, he roared out, “ You really 
are an uncommon good fello*^ j^nd hang me if ever I distrust an 
Irishman again as long as I 

‘ But within three minutes afterwards this promise was broken ; 
for as soon as we had discussed the bottle wliich the incomparable Tim 
had so opj)ortunely introduced, the master of the house, seeing us at 
length quite at his mercy and eager I® go on,"* rose, and said, to our 
great amaze Come! we’ve had wine enougli; let’s join the ladieS 
in the next room.” The disaj)pointe^<>ompany stared at one another, 
and loudly proclaimed that it was not fair to limit us in this way. The 
Englishman in particular wished" to remain, but our liost was inex- 
orable. Meanwhile, Timothy grinned from ear to ear — familiar with 
his master’s tricks upon travellers — and the landlord deliberately 
opening the door, marched off tiie field of battle with flyingv, colours ! 
As we moved along to the drawing-room, my companion'' red 
to me, “ I must own, I have been well served for my suspicions. I 
made quite certain of being bullied into drinking more than was agree- 
able to me ; but it turns out,” cried he, laughing, ** quite the reverse ; 
for 1 cannot get a drop of wine now that I want it.” “ Well ! well I” 
cried our hospitable friend, who overheard the conclusion of this re- 
mark, “ you shall do as you please ever after this evening.” He 
then showed us a couple of snug rooms, which he said were ours as 
long as we chose to occupy them.’ 

Captain Hall drops a liint somewhere, that he has for years past 
been a water-drinker ; but after reading this chapter, wliich he 
entitles ‘ Tricks upon Travellers/ we should have objections to 
betting on the constancy of his hostility to ‘ long-necked bottles/ 

Pei haps we have alieady quoted too much from the gayer poi- 
lion of this book ; but there is a chapter on ‘ Sailors’ J^ets ’ in 
Volume Second, which sadly tempts us, and which will no doubt 
furnish grand scope for the ingenuity of the adroit pel son who ^ 
has turned the former series of our Captain’s adventures into a 
book. 

VOL. XLVII. NO. XCJIl. 
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What lia» iisapecially moved us in this section the bisloty of 
one of a race of animals, from which few of our readers may fanc^y* 
it possible that any human being should ever extract a pet ; but it 
So happens, that in a country placj? with which we are well 
acquainted, the farm-yard boasted, k year or two ago, a moct 
knowing favourite of the same despised species. A more d»**iful 
and afi’ec donate creature never trotted at one’s heels. Its atten- 
tions woie indeed only too constant; and its docility Was such, 
as has not often been surpassed even by a spaniel. These tender 
iccollections must serve as our apology for the length of the fol- 
lowing quotation^ — 

‘ On our sailing from England, six little vsows, of a peculiarly fine 
breed, had been laid in by my steward. In tlie course of the voyage 
five of these fell under the relentless hands of the butcher ; but 0ne 
of the six, being possessed of a mo||| graceful form than belonged to 
her sister swine, being kept as clean as any lap-dog, was permitted to 
run al)Out the docks, amongst the goats, sheep, dogs, and monkeys of 
our little ark. The occurrence of two or three smart gales of wind 
olf the Cape of Good Hope, and the unceremonious entrance of sundry 
pea-green seas, swept* the decka of most of our live stock, excepting 
only this one pig, known amongst the crew by the pet name of Jean. 

‘ III warm latitudes, the mei< igenerally take their meals on deck, 
and it was Jean’s grand amusement, as well as business, to cruise 
along amongst the messes, poking her snout into every bread -bag, 
and very often she scalded her tongue in the soup-kids. Occasionally 
the sailors, to show the extent of their regard, amused themselves by 
pouring a drop of grog down her throat. I never saw her fairly 
drunk, h^WeveV, but twice, upon which occasions, as was to be ex- 
pected, she acted pretty much like u human being in the same hoggish 
predicament. Whether it w^as owing to this high feeding, or to the 
constant scrubbing which her hide received from sand, brushes, and 
holystones, I know not, but she certainly grew and flourished at a 
most astonishing rate, and every day waxed more and more impudent 
and importunate at the dinner hour. I saw a good deal of this 
familiarity going on, but had no idea of the estimation Jean was held 
in, till one day, when wc w^ere about half way across the China sea, 
and all our stock of sheej), fowls, and ducks was expended, I said to 
tile steward, “ You had better kill the pig, which, if properly ma- 
naged, will list till we reacli Macao.’’ The servant stood for some time 
fumbling with his hair, and shuffling with his feet, mumbling some- 
thing to himself. “Don’t you hear?” I asked. “Kill the pig; 
and^let us have the fry to-day, the head, with plenty of Port wine, as 
mock-turtle soup to-morrow, and have one of the legs roasted for 
dinner on Saturday.” Off he went ; but in half-an-hour returned, on 
some pretence or other, when he took occasion to say, “ Did you say 
Jean was to be killed, sir?” “Jean! who is Jean ?*— Oh, now I 
remember, the pig. Yes, c^tainly. Why do you bother and 

so 
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is6 abbn^ l^iltinif a pig “The sWp'S company, siiv*..** “Well; 
• what have the fehip^s' tjoinpany to say to my pig “ They are very 
fond of Je4to, sir/’ “ Tire devil they are! Well; what then?” 
“ Why, sir, they would take it as a great kindness if you would not 
order her to be killed. Sheds a great pet, sir, and comes to them when 
thejyjgll her by name, like a dog. They have taught Iser bot to ven- 
tureabaft the mainmast ; but if you ’only call her, you *11 se,e that what 
I say is true.’’ Indeed ! I’ll soon try that experiment and seized 
toy hat to go on deck. “ Shall I tell the butcher to hold fast ? ” 
asked Capewell. “Of course!” I exclaimed. “Of course!” Off 
shot the steward like an arrow; and I could sotjjn distinguish the 
effect of the announcement, by the iMermission of those horrible 
screams which attcjid the execution of the pig tribe, all which sounds 
wer,e instantly terminated on the seizings being cut that tied poor 
Jean’s legs. 

‘ On reaching the quarter-d^^Itold what iiad pasaed to the officer 
of the watch, who questioned it^ propriety a little, 1 thought, by the 
tone of ills answer. I, however, called out “ Jean ! Jean ! ” and in a 
moment tlie delighted |)ig came prancing along,' So great, in fact, 
Avas her anxiety to answer the call, as if to show her sense of the 
trifling favour I had just conferred upifh her, that she dashed tqwj^rds 
us, tripped up tlic officer’s heels, and had 1 not caught him, he would 
have come souse on the deck. Eveii'lte it was, he indulged in a growl, 
and muttered out, “ You see, wJiat your yielding to such whims 
brings upon us.” I said nothftig, and only took care in future to 
caution my friends to mind their footing when Jean was summoned 
aft, which, I allow, was very often ; for there was no resisting the 
exhibition to all strangers of such a patent pet as this. Chi* 

nese in particular oiu^ comical favourite became an object of the 
highest admiration. The natives of the celestial empire soon recog- 
nised ill this happiest of swine the celebrated breed of their own 
country ; and many a broad hint I got as to the acceptable nature of 
such a present, but I deaf to them all; for I felt that Jean now 
belonged mure to tlie ship’s company than to myself, and that there 
. was a sort of obligation ui)on me neither to eat her nor to give her 
away. 

‘ Under this tacit guarantee she gained so rapidly in size, fat, and 
other accomplishments, tliat on our return to China, after visiting 
Loo Choo and other islands of the Japan Sea, the ge^emen of the ^ 
factory >vould hardly credit me that this huge monster was the same 
animal. In talking of Jean’s accomplishments, I must not be under* 
stood as describing her as a learned pig, for she could not jday cards, 
solve quadratic equations, nor perform any of those feats which enf bant 
and astonish the eyes of, the citizens of liondon and elsewhere, where 
many dogs and hogs are devoutly believed to be vested with a degree 
of intelligence rather above than below the average range of human 
intellect. Far from this, honest Jean could do little or nothing more 
"'than eat, drink, sleep, and grunt; hi these respects she Was totally. 

u2 * unrivalled, 
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unrivalled, aiul the effect of her proficiency in these characteristic 
qualities became daily more manifest. At first, as I have mentioned, , 
when her name Was called from any part of the ship, she would caper 
along, and dash impetuously up to the group by whom slie was sum- 
moned. But after a time she became so es^pessively fat and lazy, that 
it required many a call to get her to move, and the offer of a slice 
of pine-apple, or a handful of lychees, or even the deliciou: xnango- 
steen, was now hardly enough to make her open her eyes, though in 
the earlier stages of the voyage she had been too thankful for a potato 
or the skin Of an apple. As she advanced in fatness, she lost alto- 
gether the power ^of walking, and expected the men to bring the 
good things of their tables to lier, instead of allowing her to come 
for them. This was cheerfully done ; and though the only show of 
gratitude was a grunt, it was taken as a full recompense for all trouble 
on her account.’ 

At a subsequent point of the voyage, Jean’s condition is thus 
described : — 

* Both her eyes were bunged up by huge bolsters of fat, which admitted 
only a slender chink of light between them. As she had long lost the 
pmyer of locomotion, ,she generally lay flat on her side all day long, 
giving out a low sort of grunt for more food about once every hour. 
At this stage of her happiness, two of her legs only touched the 
deck, the others being rigged out horizontally; but as slie became 
fatter and fatter, the upper pair of legs gradually formed an angle with 
the horizon, and eventually assumed the position of 45®. The lower 
legs next began to leave the deck, as the rotundity of her cori>oration 
became greater, till, at length, all her four legs were erected towards 
the heavens, and it became a source of discussion amongst the curious 
as to which side she was actually lying upon, A hollow, difficult, 
feeble moan, hardly a grunt, gave token of her impatience when a 
rope came too near her, or whcnapaityof the sailors, running away 
with the jib-haulyards, tripped over her huge caicasc.’ 

We now approach the final exit of ‘ Bonny Jean — 

* We had scarcely anchored at Second Bar, in the midst of a fleet 
of magnificent English ships, when we were boarded by liosts of 
Chinese mandarins, Hoppos, Hong merchants, wearing all the variety 
of buttons by which ranks are distinguished in that well classified land. 
This^ was not to compliment us, or to offer us assistance, or even to 
in(]uire our business. One single oliject seemed to engage all their 
thoughts and animate the curiosity of half the province of Quantung. 
The fame of our fat sow Jean, in short, had far outrun the speed of 
the Lyra, and nothing was heard on every hand but the wondering 
exclamations of the natives, screaming out in admiration, “ High -yaw ! 
High-yaw ! ” We had enough to do to clear the ship at night of these 
^our visitors, but we were by no means left in solitude ; for the Lyra’s 
anchorage was completely crowded with native boats. The motive of 
all this attention on the part of the Chinese was not merely pure 

admiration 
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admiration of Jean, as we at first suspected; for when^the.d^ieks csltM 
, to be washed next morning, and two or three dead ducks W€^r« thrown 
overboard, a rush of a dozen boats took place towards the^^^pot, and 
there w’as a battle royal on the river for the precious property. Upon 
inquiry, we found that foreign shijisiwere always surrounded by the 
b oats f rom Canton, where the statetbfcwant appears to be so great, 
thSriTlKpeople eagerly seek aftertthe;f.sfnaUe8t morsels of food, and 
struggle with avidity to catch dead stock of any kind thrown.overboard. 
This at once explainedi the marvellous degree of attention which we 
had been honoured with ; for the acute Chinese, skilled especially, in 
hog’s flesh, saw very well that our, pet pig was not long for this world; 
and knowing that, if she died a ^q.turaldeath, we sliOuld no more think 
of eating her than one of our. crew; and having guessed also that w'c 
had no intention of “ killing her to save her life,’* they very.reasonably 
inferred, that ere long this glorious bonne^bouche would be. at the dis- 
posal of Chinese ^tqsfe' and delicacy. Our/m^^/who sQpn gpt, wind of 
tliis intention on’ the part of the Chinese, tbfecaime quite outrageous 
against Fukee, as the’iiativcs are called, and would hardly' permit any 
visitors to come near her, lest they should poison their favourite, and 
so accelerate her inevitable fate. At length poor dear Jean gave token 
of approaching dissolution; she coul^^ieithcr^at, nor clrink,p6r even 
grunt ; and her breathing was like that of a broken bellows :?in short, 
she died ! Every art was taken toconceartho'mdanclibly'eWnt’from 
the Chinese, but somehow 0 |: other it got abroad, for the 'other 
English ships were deserted, aiifd long before sun-set a dense mass of 
boats, like a floating town, was formed astern and on both quarters of 
the Lyra. 

‘ The sailors now held a grand consultation Wh^. was to^ be done, 
and, after much discussion, and many iiji^flsIid^Vpprbpriate speeches, 
it was unanimously resolved,^ that’' tne7^rtal remains of tbeir fa- 
vourite, now no more, should be deposited in the mud of the river 
Canton, in such a way that th*e most dexterohs and hungry inhabi- 
tant of the celestial empire should not be able to fish her up again. 
As soon as it was quite dark, and all the Chinese boats sent, as 
usual, beyond a circle limited by the ship’s buoys, the defunct pig’s 
friends set to work to prepare her obsequies. The chief object 
was to guard against the ravenous natives hearing the splash as she 
went overboard ; and next, that she should not afterwards float to 
the surface. The first point was easily accomplished, as will be seen 
presently ; but there was a long debate, in whispers, amd^ligst the men, 
as to the most expedient plan of keeping the body of their late pet from 
once more showing her snout above the stream. At length it w^as 
suggested by the coxswain of one of the boats which had bee» sent 
during the morning to sound the passage, that as the bed of the river 
where the brig lay consisted of a deep layer of mud, it would be a 
good thing if Jean’s remains could be driven so far into this soft; 
stratum that the drags and hooks of the hungry Chinese might never 
be able to grapple her up again. This advice was much ap'plauded, 
and at once acted upon with that happy facility of resource which it is 
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tlie prife 6f the, .profession to have always in atote far small as well $» 
fcMf groat occasions. The dead sow was laid on its back, and then , 
two masses of iron ballast, being placed mi oii each side of the cheek# 
were lashed securely to the neck and shoulders in such manner that 
the ends of the keiitlage met across her no^e, and formed, as it was 
very properly called, an extra snout" for piercing the mud.. When 
all was ready, the niid.ship carronade was silently dismouO‘^^4^ tha 
slide unbolted, and the whole "removed out of the way. Jean’s enor-^ 
mous corporation being then elevated, by means of capstan bars and 
handspikes, was brought on a fevel with the port-sill. A slip*rof)e waf 
next passed between her hind legs, which had been tied together ai 
the feet, and poor Miss Piggy, being, gradually puslietl over the ship’a , ■ 
side, was lowered slowly into the water. When fairly under the sur- 
face, and there were no fears of any splash being caused by batting her 
go, one end of the rope was slipped, upon which the well-loaded car** 
case shot down perpendicularly at such a rate that there could be no 
question of its being immersed a fathom deep, at least, in the mud, and, 
of course, far beyond the reach of the idisap 2 X)inted Chinese ! * 

The kind-hearted manner of this little narrative is quite charac- 
teristic of the captai^; and surely the \y hole history of the pig 
* killed with kindness’ is ver^'creditable to his crew. Jean does 
l\pt appear to have been the most brilliant of her race — but the 
race is really much calumniated ; and, indeed, there is no limit to 
our injustice with respect to certain doineslicaled quadrupeds, at 
least. We all talk of the ass as the stupidest of the browseis of 
the field: yet if any one shuts up a donkey in the same enclosure 
with half a dozen hqrses of the finest blood, and the party escape, 
it is iufaHibly the poqrjsfwid donkey that has led tiic way. It is 
he that alone penetrates the seciet of the bolt and latch : many a 
time and oft have we stood at the other side of a hedge, contem- 
plating a .whole troop Of brood mail's and their ofispiing, patiently 
waiting while the ijifi&ifeCtu^Ji ^hief of the array was snuffing bvfer a 
piece of woik to which all but^ he fellthemselvescnlhely incompetent. 

To come back to the lords of the creation — we must now take 
a page from a most amusing chapter on the island of Johanna. 
MS'e had long been aware that the potentates of the Guinea coast 
wot only assume English titles, but wear under, or in place of, 
diadems, the cast-off wigs of our Lord Chancellors — but w'e were 
pot prepared for what follows in the latitude of the Mozambique 
fchannei: — 

* ’We proceeded ]to our guide’s house, where he introduced us, 
not indeed to his wfves, for all these ladies were ‘stowed away behind 
a screen of mats, but to some of the males of his family, amj, amohgsl: 
others, to a queer chopper 'Coloured gentleman, who styled himself^ i4 
his coiumunications with ns, “ the Duke of Devonshire,” and beg^d 
very bard to be allowed the honour of having our linen to wash. Mis 
Grace was a little dumpy fellow, who stoO])€d considerablyi wore 

‘ ther 
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tliQir sIhkss vm »lQckmgs»» and exhibited so little of a nose, that when 
^yion caught his countenance in profile, the facial Hue, as the physiog- 
nomists call it, suffered no interruption when drawn from the brow to 
the lips. The^poor duke little kne\f the cause of the laughter which 
his occupatior^, title, and the contrast of looks, excited in those of our 
party who bad seen his grace's noble namesake in tbe opposite hemi- 

^ Most of the natives of Johanna, even the negro slaves, talk 
a little English ; but the best exam|)le« of such acquirements were 
found, tdiere they ought to be, amonget the grandees of the island* 
The following is a fair specimen of the conversation of the dukes 
and earls at the capital of the Comoros. — “ do you do, sir ? 

Very glad you. D — n your eyes! Johanna niau like English 
very mum God d — n I That very good ? Eh ? Devilish hot, 
sir ! What news ? Hope your ship stay U>o long while, veiy, 
D — n my eye 1 Very fine day.*’ After which, in a sort of whisper, 
accompanied by a most insinuating smile, his lordship, or his grace, 
as the rank of the party might be, would add: — You want orange? 
You want goat ? Cheap 1 I got good, very. You send me your 
clothes *, 1 wash with my own hand— -clean 1 fine ! very ! 1 got every 
thing, plenty, great, much ! God d— 5 I” And tlieri, as if to clench 
the favourable opinion which these eloquent appeals had made, the 
speaker was sure to produce a handful of certificates from mate^ of 
diamen, masters of Yankee brigs, and middies of men-Of^war i some 
written in solemn earnest, some quizzically, but all declaiming Jiis iord^ 
ship, the bearer, to be a pietty good waslierman, but the ^fori of {Hir- 
son not to be trusted far out of sight, as he would certainly walk off 
with your clothes-bag if he could safely do so*’— A’^ol. ii , p. 2H4. 

Our closing quotation shall be from Captain Hall’s account of 
the blockade of i*vew York in 1804. 

* We were rather short-handdd in those days,^ Und being in the pre- 
sence of a blockaded enemy, and liable, at h^^ an hour’s warning, to 
be in» action, we could not afford to lie very scrupulous as to the ways 
and means by which our numbers were ^completed, so that able-bodied 
men were secuied to handle the gun-tackie falls. Jt chanced one day 
that we fell in with a ship filled with emigrants, a description of vessel 
called, in the classical dictionary of the cockpit, au Irish guinea 
man.” Out of her we pressed twenty Irishmen, besides two strap- 
ping fellows from Yorkshire, and one canny Scot, 

‘ Each of this score of Pats was rigged merely in a great-coat, and 
a pair of something which might be called an apology for inexpres- 
sibles ; while the rest of their united wardrobe might have been stowed 
away in the crown of any one of their hats. Their irK>ti\fcs for emi- 
grating to a country where mere health and strength of body are sure 
to gain ail independent provision, were obvious enough ; and 1 mmrt 
say, that to this hour I have not been able to forget the melancholy cry 
or howl with which the separation of these hardy settlors from their 
was effected by tlwa strong arm qf power, It was a case of 

necessity, 
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iiecessHyy it is but still it was a cruel case, and one for the exer- 
cise of which the officer wlio put it in force desen’^es almost as much , 
pity as the poor wretches whose feelings and interests it became his 
bounden duty to disregard. , 

. ‘ In most admired contrast to this bewildered drove of half-starved 
Paddies stqod the two immense, broad-shouldered, high-fed York- 
shiremen, dressed in long-tailed eqats, corduroy breeches, a#^Si‘ow- 
topped boots, each accompanied by a chest of clothes not miioh less 
than a pianoforte, and a huge pile of spades, pick-axes, and other im- 
plements of husbandry. They possessed money also, and letters of ♦ 
credit, and described tliemselves as being persons of some substance at 
home. Why the}'* emigrated they would not tell; but such were their 
prospects, that it was difficult to say whether they or the wild Irishers 
were the most to be commiserated for so untoward an interruption. 
Be this as it may, it cost tlie clerk half an hour to ivrite down a list of 
their multifarious goods and chattels, while a single scratch of tlie pen 
sufficed for that of all the Irishmen. 

* At last honest Saunders came under review. He was a tall, raw- 
boned, grave-looking personage, mucli pitted with the small pox, and 
wearing a good deal of that harassed and melancholy air, wJiich, sooner 
or later, settles on the^brow of ^an assistant to a village pedagogue. 
He was startled, but not abashecl, when drawn to the middle of the 
deck, and asked, in the presence of fifty persons, what clothes and 
other things be possessed? Not choosing at first to betray Lis po- 
verty, he made no answer, but looked round, as if to discover wliere 
his chest had been placed. He then glanced at his thread-bare sleeve 
and tattered shoon with a slight touch of dry and bitter humour play- 
ing about the corners of his mouth, and a faint sparkle lighting up his 
grey and sunken eye, as be returned the impatient official stare of the 
clerk, who stood, pei^ in hand, ready to note down the items. Don't 
be frightened, man,*' said the captain ; “ no one is going to hurt you, 
your things are quite safe. What docs your })ro})eny consist of?” 

A trifle, sir, a trifle," quoth poor Sawney,— Fourpence ha’penny, 
and an auld knife!”' — VoL il, p. 103 — lOG. 

. ll is so difficult to choose passages for extracting in a book thus 
^ rammeil ' with amusement, that wc shall pause liere— having 
left two volumes out of three almost untouched. In the lighter 
department ot materials we admire particularly the chapters on ‘ A 
Pic-uic Party at Eleplianta — the Hindoo ceremony of * Throw- 
ing the Cocoa-Nut;'— ^ The Admiralty last;'— and ‘ Bombay.' 
But the graver pages are in their way quite as good. In each 
volume, we observe, the author introduces, on the principle of 
ballast we suppose, one or two sections of strictly professional 
didactics. That on * a Method of diminishing Naval Punish- 
ments,' in Volume Second, is peihaps the most valuable of all 
these ; but the one in which the utility of the Marines is discii$»etl 
is exceedingly inteitsting ; and that on the subject of the 
winds abounds, not only iy< philosophical reasoning, but in cuiiods 

and. 
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and, as far as we know, novel observations, that must fix the atteii* 
^ tion of every student of geographical and nautical 'science. The 
essay on ' Taking a Line in the Service/ is another masterly 
serious piece, full of knowledge, sagacity, and, what distinguishes 
indeed all the aulhor’i| professional disquisitions, a generous 
hunianit v of thought and sentiment ; nOr can we say less of that 
devotcTNto his favourite text, * Cheerfulness considered as a 
duty / though we doubt the taste of one or two passages, par- 
ticularly that in which St. Paul is complimented for his ‘ very 
officer-like conduct ’ during the storm near Mellta. ‘ The Ship- 
Church ’ leads us from a singularly happy specimen of mere de- 
scription into a pithy little sermon on the importance of reli- 
gious observances at sea, and the national disgrace of no^t having 
a chaplain on board every ship, which we sincerely hope will be 
studied at the Admiralty as carefully as Captain flalFs anecdotes 
of pet monkeys and pigs and parrots are likely to be in the cock- 
pit ; and all through the book are scattered hints touching the pe- 
culiar duties of oflicors of every order, especially lieutenants and 
captains, which, from the natural modest style of the expression, 
and the pi eguant wisdom, the fruit of long^experience and reflec- 
tion, of their import, deserve the most serious consid^ation of the 
classes for whose benefit they are designed. 

I’he same liannless eccentricities, of w^hich w'e said something 
foimerly, are quile as copiously visible in these pages as in those 
that went before them : — at such Aings many will smile, and some 
may occasionally laugh; but take the work as a whole, it is one 
of the few of these days for which we would venture to prophecy 
permanent acceptance. It is, in fact, a pe^ormaiice altogether 
unique in literature ; opening at once an accomplished officer’s 
personal history, rich in most varied abundance of anecdote 
and adventure ^ on flood and field,’ and a panorama of nautical 
existence, habits, and manners, from the skipper’s region down 
to the cabin-boy’s, so full and picturesque, that it cannot fail 
to be in request while any part of the old English character and 
taste shall remain. Subjects which, in any coarser hand, would 
have been revolting, become not only inoffensive but delightful in 
Captain Hall’s ; and he has contrived to equal the graphic effect, 
and in many places even the humour, of Smollett’s marine pencil, 
without introducing a single touch that can wound the delicacy of 
the mosv refined woman. Tlie style is at once lively and mellow. 
The author of such a work has merited more of his country than 
he could have done by almost any service in the active course of 
bis profdision; and we are sure the public will be disappointed 
if he does not give them, by Easter 1 833, a third series, devoted 
entirely to a magnificent subject, which he has on this occasion 
barely touched — that of India. ^ Art. 
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Aet* ¥1.^1. relating to the Punkfm^t af Death m tha 

l3y Edward Gibbon Wal^eld,Esq^ Loridon. 1831^, 
% fimorte from the Select CommiUei m Criminal CommitfMnki 
and Convidions. Communicated by the Commons to the 
I^rds, 1828. , ' ^ 

3. Ditto/ 1829. 

IITAV I NG no intention to discuss the abstract questicmof th^ 
justice or fitness of capital punishments, but simply to offer 
some remarks on the question, whether the English penal Jaw, as 
it exists, can \vith propriety be mitigated, we beg, as a preliminary, 
to call our readers* attention to a short view of the past and prhsfent 
condition of that code. In dealing with legislative questions, We 
think it is most important, before w^e decide whither we would go^, 
to understand exactly where ,we arc, and to view the steps by 
which we have arrived at our actual position. 

The committee on the Criminal Law in 1819, over which Sir 
James Mackintosh so ably presided, made the first important and 
successful steps in the work of mitigating severity of punisimient la 
compliance with its reqpinmendations, acts w^ere shortly afterwards 
passed, repealing a variety of fchpital punishments, some of which 
ought never fo have been enacted, others of which remained wholly 
unexecuted, or were inapplicable to the existing times. The 
provisions for putting to death persons taking away women im- 
Jawfully ; — persons receiving im^ney to procure a return of stolen 
goods;— bankrupts defrauding their creditors; — persons pulling 
down and destroying turnpike-gates, or flood-gates in rivers ; — 
ligyptians remaining one month within the realm ; — notorious 
thieves in the bordel* counties of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land ; — persons going in masks or disguises in the Mint ; — persons 
attempting to destroy Westminster, Eulhaui, and other bridges 
— persons shoplifting to the value of 5&*. — were most pivporly 
removed from the statute-book. 

Sir Robert Peel, in the valuable acts which he completed in 
18£6, for the consolidation of the law respecting larceny and 
malicious injuries to property, and for improving the administra- 
tion of justice, (which we noticed at large on a former occasioii,J 
introduced still further mitigations into the punishments for crime. 
He repealed the penalty of death attaching on the offence of 
purloining in a church, and confined that punishment to th6 
offenoa of church-robbery with violence. He removed the ca- 
pital punishment fjrom the crime of stealing in booths or stalls 

* acts were pastwd in eonse^ineuee ol' the who were it^tired by tha. 

bridges oii the Thaiw^$, endeavouring to damage aud deface them. Tlie fetonjjr. 
of destroying tvirnmke-g%te8 was created in cousequeuce of the ijittacke tna^e lihoa 
tiMMa their first mttoductioa* 
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fttfaks ; and alaa freon the offence of aitn^e terceny, >?vhcn com^ 
^ndlM fonhe aeeood time be fejpealed the penalty of death 

for^' stealing in a dwell tng<^l£^iid6 to the value of 40»* which origin, 
nated in the, lime of Queen Anne, and raised the amount to 5l 
The statutes of George, IV. consolidating the laws respecting 
t he Cus toms, and several acts relating to the Excise? have also 
aboltfiiiStkd considerable number of capital enactments against 
violating and evading those laws, and have (we believe with prac- 
li^vantage in many instances) substituted milder punish- 
ments. 

The last mitigation of punishment was etj'ected, as to the 
crime of forgery, by Sir Robert Peel’s statute, consolidating (ac- 
cording jto the recommendation of the committee of 1 ^ 19 ) all 
die laws relating to this offence. This excellent act, framed 
with great conciseness and precision by Sir Kobeit Peel and 
learned coadjutor, Mr. Gregson, repealed a mass of twenty- 
eight statutes respecting forgeries scattered through the book 
from the reign of Edward 111. to that of George and, 
while it has materially amended their provisions, has consolidated 
them into one concise law. The whole la^ (with very slight ex- 
ception) respecting forgery is now, therefore, to be found plainly 
and intelligibly set forth in a single statute of thirt}-one sections, 
the 1st William IV. c. 6G. By this act the punishment of death 
was repealed as to the offence of forging bonds, deeds, and receipts 
for money; and this severe penalfj^ is now almost solely coniined 
to forging bills, notes, and negotiable instruments, transfers of 
stock, debentures, orders, warrants /or money, and last wills. 

The alterations thus made have been little j^ore than an assimi- 
lation of the law to the gradual habit of mitigation which bad inllu- 
enced the executive for many years, and long before the laws them- 
selves ,iyere altered. Sir Robert Peel’s judicious and memorable 
adminikration of the home department was signally maiked by 
this lenity in practice ; but his predecessors had before commenced 
it. For thirty yeais following the revolution of l(j88, the average 
proportions of executions to convictions was twenty to thirty- 
eight, that is, nearly two-thirds of the convicted were liauged. 
From 1755 to 1784 it was thirteen to forty-six, between ontf-thini 
and one-fourth; and from 1784 to 1814 it was ninetetii to 
seventy -four, little more than one-fourth. It appears from 
tables in Mr. Wakefield’s book, that in the three years, ^1827 
to 1830, the capital convictions in London and Middlesex were 
four hundred and eight, and the executions only fifty-tw^o — 
so that little more than one-eighth of the capital convicts were 
executed. In the seven years preceding 1 there were seven 
hundred and thirty-one executions in England and Wales, being 

% at 
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at the rate of one hundred and four per annum^ while, in the 
i^even years following 1822, (when Sir Robert Peel first occupied 
the home department,) the number was reduced to four hundred* 
and tliirty-five, being only about sixty-two per annum. 

The crimes now punishable, and occasionally punished with 
death, in England aie — Burglary (that is, night house-brea kingj ^nd 
robbery). • 

Stealing in a dwelling-house to the value of 5l. . 

Robbery in a dvveiling-!:ouse with force and intimidation, hofiV'^ 
ever small the value. 

Robbery from^hc person (that is, with force and intimidation). 

Stealing from wrecks or ships in distress. 

Stealing horses, cows, and sheep. 

Incendiaiism (in legal language, arson). 

Riotously demolishing and pulling down cluircbes, chapels, 
houses, &c. : . 

Exhibiting false signals to bring ships into danger ; destroying 
ships or their cargo in distress ; or forcibly preventing persons 
escaping from them. 

Rape, murder, treason. . , 

Stabbing or shooting, with intent to murder or to maim, pro- 
vided the act would be murder if death ensued. 

Forgery of notes, negotiable instruments, government securities, 
orders for money, drafts and wills. 

Goiuing. • 

Extorting money by threatening to accuse a party of au infa- 
mous crime. 

Piracy (that is, forcible robbery on the high seas). 

We have thought it right to call our reader’s attention to 
the above facts as to the past aaid present condition of the 
law, as the best means of doing aw'ay any impression pro- 
duced by those, who, in ignorance or malice, still perpetually 
charge the English code with a severity which has long ceased 
to characterize it. The cpiestion respecting the possibility of 
safely mitigating the law still further is (like all questions of 
policy and legislation) eminently of a practical nature. None 
but the shallowest tyros in politics, or the most presumptuous 
system-mongers, can imagine that it is to be settled by any ne^it 
and concise inductions from a few general axioms, or by any 
process except a careful investigation of facte, an inquiry into the 
practical operalion of the existing law , in the existing conclition 
of society, and a close and sifting exatnination of the results on 
th<? security of property which are likely to be produced by ^ 
change. Regardless of the speculative code-framers, who iegis 7 
late for states in embryo, in presumptuous disregard of die exp^r 
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riencie of states that fexist, and little heeding the fe\\i over'-scnipii- 
Jousi, though most respectable, persons, who doubt the warrant of 
man to inflict death oil man, the great mass of the world take a 
practical and rational view of this question. Few doubt that in 
this country, and in this age, the privation of life is in some cases 
aawfciivii^ensable visitation on guilt ; while no one will* deny that 
this seven^can only be justified by its being strictly necessary for 
the protectioilsof life and property, and that it ought only to be 
tolerated while it is shown to effect that end to a degree to which 
other punishments could not be expected to be operative. Tlie 
question therefore now is, not whether the English law has reached 
that point of lenity which the philanthropist and the speculative 
jurist may think desirable, — not whether it is as lenient as the 
code of a new' country might be constituted, or as the codes of 
some countries with other manners, other habits, and other insti- 
tutions, may possibly now exist,— but whether, with reference to 
our population, our character, our comnierce and manufactures, our 
freedom, oar lax police, and all the other peculiarities of our situa- 
tion, the relaxation of punishment, which haj^of late been carried so 
far, can with prudence and safety bef<?arried farther. Er<i such a step 
is attempted, the legislator should be very sure of the ground on 
which he is treading; he should be satisfied beyond doubt that he 
does not under-rate the preventive efficacy of tlie punishment he 
abolishes, — that he can find an adequate suhstitute for w'liat he 
gives up, — and that he incurs no liazard of ciulaiigoring the se- 
curity of society, and of being compelled, witli infinite danger 
and difficulty to retrace his steps. 

The great majority of crimes in the above list are of that violent 
and dangerous character which most unprejudiced persons admit to 
be necessarily subjects of the fast punishment of the law. Crimes 
effected with violence against the person or the dwelling ; the 
offences of the midnight burglar, the assassin, the incendiary, and 
the highway robber, are admitted on all hands to demand the 
utmost severity of the law, and to be, in fact, prosecuted and 
punished under the existing law without repugnance. The 
offences of stealing horses, sheep, and cows, which liave, after 
much consideration, been left in the list of capital crimes, cer- 
tainly do not carry witli them the same reprobation wliicli fol- 
lows offences attended with violence or bloodshed. But the exe- 
cutions which take place for these crimes are extremely raixv the 
great value of the property, — its necessary exposure in fields and 
opeq pasture!^ durmg night,- — and the great facility of transporting 
it (especially horses) beyond the reach of discovery, seem to rendev 
more than ordinary legal protection in these instances requisite ; and 
thotigh Mr. Wakefield and some of the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee speak vaguely of an indispositiorf'io prosecute in such cases. 
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we believe that this is much exaggeratedy atid exists otily to an iu-^ 
comWetateie degree. 

The crime, as to ihc punishment of which there is the greatest 
diversity of opinioji, is iindbubtedly that of forgery. Of all the 
crimes acdbmplislied without violence, this*, in a commercial country, 
most seriously demands the efforts of the magistrate forj^a.p; in- 
vention. It differs from other crimes not less as tO'tSSemagni- 
tilde of tlic spoil it may obtain, and of the injury <'t inflicts, than 
as to the facilities attending its accomplishment. The Common 
thief often finds a limit to his depredations in the bulkiness of 
the goods he purfoins ; the robber’s booty is generally confined to 
such property as one individual may carry about his person ; the 
swindler raises insuperable and defeating obstacles to his ^ifrauds if 
the amount he seeks to obtain is so considerable as to awaken 
close vigilance or inquiry. Tp carry their projects to any very 
profitable extent, almost all ihese criminals are reduced to the 
hazardous necessity of acting in concert, and thus infinitely in- 
creasing the risks of detection. ‘But the forger, who is com- 
pelled to trust to no ^^ccompUce ; who fs burdened with no bulky 
and suspicious property ; who*^needs nh receiver to assist his con- 
trivances, may acquire, by the of his own individual right 
hand, the comnhand of tliousaiids, often wMi the certainty of not 
being detected, and ofteuer with such rapidity and expedition as to 
enable him to baffle purshit, and escape beyond the reach of justice. 
The gradations of moral and religious gu^lt cannot In all cases 
sii[)ply an adequate rule as to the apportionment of legal punish- 
ment to various crimes. The * llegula pcccati quse poenas 
irroget lequas ’ cannot always be, measured by the divine or the 
moral code. It may be that in jjbro divim the forger is not 
more guilty than the elandestine thief ojt the swindler; but if his 
crime is more dangerous to security of property, more perni- 
cious lo commerce, — if it is more ea^y of commission, more diffi- 
cult of detection, — these are legitirnate and cogent reasons why 
the law should deem it more heinous, and punish it with greater 
severity. Thai the committer of this most rmpbus and deli- 
berate offence — this compendious and deep-laid theft — should, 
when suffering for his crimes, awaken uiore of sympathy and 
interest limn the highway robber, the liorse*^stealer, or the hoCise- 
bi'eaker, arises, in a great degree, fi^om the unreffecting and 
fallafJous judgment w'hich is ^ often .formed as to the naihre of 
his crime, and from the false syinp^ithy which his otatioff in 
society and his talents often procui^ for him. Wheii ift crime 
is distinguished above others by superior moral enormity, or 
when it is marked by those characteristics of force and i#tl- 
midation which inspii^e teiTor in all, a very simpfb process df 
litittd leads to an acquiestS^nce in its being more dian ordmarify 
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punished. But tvhen the neci^sity (or the superior jfiunishment is 
^ grounded on the less obvious (though equally fori?ible)/easons of 
social expediency, ^hkh we have shown to exist in the case of 
forgery, the little thinking vulgar (untorluivately in these days 
acted upon by a pi^ss obviously interested to flatter, lather than 
Ogi;rect their illusions) do not so readily admit the necessity of 
the seT&Jlhi^aw. Force and violence accompanying a crime are 
undoubtedly \’«ound reasons for i^ightening its legal guilt; but 
they are only so because they prove it to be more than ordina- 
rily dangerous to society. If the same pernicious character is 
shown to arise (as in the case of forgery) fre>m other charac- 
teristics of the crime, these furnish not less sound, though per- 
haps less popular, reasons, for afljxing to it an extraordinary 
penalty^' 

Tho sympathy and commiseration of which the station and 
intelligence of convicted forgers ‘ often cajole a part of the pub- 
lic, ougiit to be refuse^ upon the very grounds u[)on which they 
are given. Wliile the housebreaker is generally a man of the 
lowest order, who is urged to the commission of crime by actual 
not by artificial necessities, and possessed of few advantages of 
education, religion, or itUellig|pice, the forger is almost neces- 
sarily a person supei^or to the vulgar classes i# education and 
capacity, who wilfully tramples on principles and knowledge to 
which the humbler delinquent is a stranger, and often relieves 
self-created embarrassments or gratifies pampered aj)petites by 
his refined and dexterous depredation on his neighbour. Who 
can doubt that Fauntleroy or U union were capable of the 
crimes of the highwayman or the liousebreaker, liad not their 
supeiior station and iqtelUgente opened to them a less precarious 
and far more efficient ioa(|,tQ |Jlunder] In a moral, in a religious, 
in a political point of vie'W,whut distinction can soundly be drawn 
between these different offienders, favourable to the character oi the 
forger ? But the truth is, forgery is a crime peculiarly committed 
against the rich, and the offender, therelore, finds sympathy 
with the poor. AH the humbler and many of the middling 
classes who dread the sheep -stealer, the burglar, and the robber, 
and who see them Iranged without much reluctance, lavish ilieir 
sympathies on the forger, of vyhose depredations they are in little 
terror. On the other band, forgery being generally committed 
by persons of education and refinement, weak mind.s in thjp nu- 
merous classes of this deSiSfiption are apt to indulge a sentimental 
and self-complacent tenderness for the criminal, w Inch they with- 
hold from die plunderer of ruder character and coarser proceed,- 
ings. The forger is tlius pitied by the poor, who have neither 
banking accounts nor dividend-warrants ; and by the refined and 
luxurious, who sympathise most with £:eces8ities upon a large and 

artificial 
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artifiiaa^ acale ; wIm>^ »how their li[herality by appreciating talent 
evett aUSui^^dj and ai^e fihoeked at the spectacle ot one of, 
then^seil^in thh cdndcmned cell of Newgate. 

^ Bat while we admit ihat, to a certain extent, a (misplaced) 
sympathy^ is extended by the public to persons convicted of this 
crime, we altogether deny that, as to this 6r other offences punisb^d 
with death, this sympathy produces a defeat of the l?vw»*^a con- 
spiracy amodg jadges/jurors, witnesses, and pros^^afors, against 
its execution, in tlie manner and to the degree which we perpetually 
bear asserted. Sensible writers, from Beccaiia, Montesquieu, 
Paley/and Johiuon do wnwardis, having long ago remarked that 
seventy of penal laws alone was not calculated to repress crime, 
but that certainty in their execution was a point equally necessary 
to be aimed at, modern speculators have distorted and exafgoiated 
these opinions till tw’o striking fallacies are now per petualiy re- 
peated ; til St, that in exact proportion as punishments are severe, 
IS their infliction uncertain ; and second, that a punishment, how- 
ever mild, if it be only inflicted with ceitaint}, is more efticacious 
in repressing criin^than a more terrible or severe punishment, the 
infliction of which is 8*&bject ta some uncertainty. 

Mr. Wakefield (whose book w^ld have been far more valuable 
if it had given a simple and correct detail of facts witnessed in 
New’gatc, instead of being a selection and maiishallmg, and often 
a colouring and distortion, of scanty facts to support )>ieconccived 
theories) labours hind to show that prisoners escape conviction in 
pi'oporlioii as the ofl’ence is certain of bein^ punished with death 
if they are convicted* 

‘ Table No. 9,’ says he, ‘ relates the two crimes of cutting and 
maiming, and returning from transportation. The proportion of per- 
sons executed to thos(‘ convicted of tl/o former cnnie is I in much 
exceeding the average proportions of exccuttions to capital (‘onvictions 
generally, which byj Table No. 1 appears to be 1 in y j. The crime, 
therefore, of ciftting and maiming is more frequently punished vvith 
death than cajjital crimes generally. Lef us observe the (j/ert of this 
difference 

(that is, the effect which Mr. Wakefield assumes — ) 

‘ on the convictions. As to crimes generally, Tabl^e No. 1 shows the 
proportion of convictions to commitments to be 1 in r The same 

proportion as to cutting and maiming ipi 1 in nearly 4. But now look 
to Table 9, at the results of returning from ti^ansportation. Bere none 
are ejeecuted ; and it is notorious to prosecutors, witnesses, judge, and 
jury, (those, in short, on wdiom dependi^Hlie question of conviction,) 
that no one is ever executed for this crime. ^ What, then, the pro- 
poitiod of convictions to commitments as to this crime? equaL All 
the prisoners committed are convicted. The pioof of tlie crime is 
more difficult than in most other cases, depending on identification, 
which the artful class of persons who commit the crime take great 
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pains to proven^, by tpany disg^^i apd by a tndy vi^d^rful simnla- 
tion of innocence* To what are We to altiwte of convic-* 

tion in this case, where none are executed, in' com][»artsonSvith the 
case of cutting ifnd inaiming, wherein so ip'any are executed ? To the 
difference as to the puniskment^to the ^fedt, that on© i||v61ves the 
punishment of death, and*that the other does not/ — p. 

A example of theorizing, without premisesi-*nay, , in 

the teetli^OiS^Cts, — ^we have seldom seen* To*pr6ve how little 
capital punishment has to do with the fact stated by Mri W*, it is 
only necessary to turn to his o^ytt; tables. Let him look tp his 
table as to forgery. The persons executed for#forgery are about 
one-third of the persons convicted ; whicli, as we have seen, is 
about the proportion in cases of cutlihg and maiming. Bat do 
we find?' as we ought to do, if Mr. Wakefield’s theory were good for 
anything, that the convictions in forgery cases arc as few, in pro*^ 
portion to the commitments, as in^ cases of cutting and maiming? 
Directly the reverse. The convictions for forgery are to the com- 
mitments as 21 to 3^, of near two-thirds; while the convictions 
for cutting and maiming are only as 7 to 27, or aboiit one-fourth. 
Take, again, the case of coining, as appeals by Mr. Wakefield’s 
own tables. The executions for this crime bear a much higher 
proportion to the co^pvictions ^itkan in the caeejj^f cutting and 
maiming. The execciiions f6r the offence are (according to Mr. 
Wakefield’s tables, which apply only to London and* Middlesex) 
actually equal to the convictions ; whereas, for cu<;ting and inainiing, 
only one-third of the Convicted are executed. But do we find tho 
proportion of convictions to commitments is as low as in the offence 
of cutting and maiming ? By no means. — It is highen The con-« 
victions for coining are to the commitments as ^4 to 1 1/or rather 
more than one-third; wherea^Twe have seen the convictions for 
cutting and maiming are to the cotnmittals only about one-fourth* 
What then becomes of Mr. Wakefield’s theory, tf^t in propor- 
tion as death is frequently juilictep for an offence, the convictions 
are rare ? It is (]^uite clear the low propot^ion of convictions, 
as compared with commitments, in the instance he selects of 
cutting and maiming, cannot be ascribed to any greater cer- 
tainty of death following conviction for that offence than in other 
cases. What, then, is the cause o^jlhe fact? Every lawyer could 
tell M)r./|Vakeficld that the disproportion may readily be accounted 
for by the nature of the offence, — by the difficulty of proving the 
murderous or sanguinary tnienty^hy the minute details of evi- 
dence' on which this depends, by the multitude of nice poipts of 
law, which have been referred to the judges, on the construction of. 
Lord Ellenborough’s act and of the present act of parliament.* 

’ ~ ri) Qeo/l vT^^ 
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As to the offence of returning from transportation, Mr. Wake- 
field mighty with a slight inquiry, have found very sufficient reasons, 
besides the mildness of the punishment, why conviction followed 
certainly on commitment in the few cases (only eight) which oc- 
Ctirred during the three years to which his, table applies* And he 
might also have discovered from the parliamentary returns for the 
very same three years, that the total absence of exccutk^^rf for a 
crime was not always attended with certainty of co 2 j;i€tion* Why 
did he not give us a table as to cattle-stealing ? During those 
llirec years — nay, during the seven years from 1824 to 1830 — 
there was not in Loudon and Middlesex one execution for cattle 
stealing. But do we find the convictions equal to the committals, 
as they ought to be according to Mr. Wakefield’s theory H Not 
at all. The committals in the seven years were eighteen, and the 
convictions only twelve. Tlie truth is, the proof of the crime of 
returning fiom transportation (so far from being difficult) is pe- 
culiarly simple and easy, consisting merely of the order for trans- 
portation proved by the certificate of the officer of tlie court, and 
the proof of the identity of the party by constables or others 
familiar with his person. Tliat numbers of such persons are at 
large in London without being detected is clear from the fact of 
only eight commitments taking place in ,t}iree years ; but when 
the officer has detected the individual, and has sworn decisively to 
liis identity (without which the magistrates would not commit 
him), the case is So sim[)le and so concise, that there can hardly 
be a doubt of his conviction. Mr. Wakefilld might have disco- 
vered indeed, from the parliamentary returns, that this offence 
forms an invariable and solitary contrast to all other offences, as to 
the proportion between convictions and commitments. In 1825, 
four were committed and four convicted. In 182(>, twelve were 
committed and all convicted. In 1827, thirteen w^ere committed 
and twelve convicted. The returns show that there is scarcely an 
escape once in four years of a prisoner committed for this offence. 

^llie fact which Mr. Wakefield has so unsuccessfully attempted 
to prove — viz, that in proportion as punishment is severe, convic- 
tions are infrequent — is however so confidently proclaimed, at)d 
peremptorily reasoned upon, by various writers and speakers, tliat 
it may be as well to examine a little further how far it is borne 
out by authentic facts. The following tables, which we have 
constructed from the Parliamentary Returns for 1831, will enable 
the reader to pursue this inquiry, and will at the same time afford 
much light on other important points connected with crimes.’*' 

• it is right to state that our Tables (tor the sake of bievity) only exhibit the 
twenty-four most frequriit crimes, Uvavinj' out sixteen oficnces in the Eeturns, as to 
which the numbers are in gtmcral so trifling? (in many yvars none at all) as not to 
afford any grounds for inference fine way or the otlier. 

Table 
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TaDLB II.^CoNVICtlONS. 


N^ure of the CSriines of which 
rereong were cmucUdm Kne* 
land and Waleg, fekcludlng 
Z4>tidoii and HidtUeecxl* 


Arson and other burning of 
pro|)erty 

Bigamy 

Burglary 

Breaking into a dwelling- 
house, and larceny , , 

building, shop, &c. 

(not communicating witli 
dwelling-house), & larceny , 


Kamher of Persons in the Years 


25 35 23 3^ 

276 311 3C8 171 

112 125 240 350 


Coin, counterfeit, putting oj 9 [; 
uttering, and having, &c. 206 

Embezzlement (by servants) 71 

Forgery of, & uttering forged < 
instruments, other than 
Bank of England notes , 18 

and uttering forged 

Bank of England notes . 4 

Fraudulent ofiences ... 142 

Horse-stealing • , , , 104 

Larceny (not otherwise de- 
**cribed) 6 ^ 914 , 

*n a dwelling-house, 


from the person . . 446 

Manslaughter .... 50 

^ujfder 

scooting at, stabbing, 

wounding, and administer- 
ing poison with intent to 
murder, &c. . . , . 2 I 

3 

Rape, &C. ...... 9 

— ' assault, with intent to 
oommit 

Rolihery ot the person on the 
highway and other places 124 

Slieep-stealing, and hilling ' 

' with intent to steal , . 105 

Stolen goods, tecdving . , 184 


7,293 8,089 8,858 8,199 

186 222 223 74 

532 ‘ 658 722 682 

62 62 83 72 

12 13 12 26 


17 14 35 20 


42 83 64 78 

93 144 204 155 

104 127 153 120 

131 157 235 229 



176 210 223 205 256 243 1 1,519 

70 91 101 135 130 122 

16 8 20 32 24 

2 15 26 10 13 

176 157 206 215 282 | 290 \ 1,468 

65 121 147 138 147 


Table 
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TabLB in.<>-ACQVlTTAt9; 


— i 

Nature of the Crimes for which 
Persons were Tried and Ac- 
guUted\n England and Wales 


Number of Persons In the Vears 

. - - ■ 


Totals. 

(excluding London and Mid* 
dlesex). 

1824* 

1825 

1826 

mr 

1828 

1829 

1830 

Arson and otb'fei^wjjlful bum* 
ing of property . 

14 

8 

8 

6 

4 


15 

70 

Bigamy 

3 

7 

5 

5 

6 

7 

11 

44 

Burglary 

88 

101 

115 

136 

45 


30 

550 

Breaking into a dwelling* 
house, and larceny , . 

33 

27 

27 

44 

m 

167 

136 

536 

building, shop, &c. 
(not communicating with 









dwelling-house), & larceny 

• . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

35 

28 

47 

110 

Coining 

% • 

2 


7 

2 

1 

3 

15 

Coin, counterfeit, putting off, 
uttering, and having, &c. 

41 

19 

48 

28 

30 

33 

44 

243 

Embezzlement (by servants) 

36 

26 

39 

39 

47 

35 

48 

270 

Forgery of, & uttering forged 



» * 


* 




instruments, other than 
Bank of England notes . 










9 

11 

20 

17 

13 

17 

98 

■■ and uttering forged 

Bank of England notes # 


2 

3 

12 

1 

1 

1 

19 

Fraudulent ofiences * • . 

50 

51 

44 

76 

71 

79 

97 

468 

Hprsc-stealing • • . « 

' 32 

49 

36 

60 

32 

27 

37 

273 

Larceny (nut otherwise de- 
scribed) 

1,580 

1,727 

1,918 

1,969 

1,768 

2,036 

11,924 

112,922 

in a dwelliiig*house, 









&c 

54 

46* 

59 

52 

33 

31 

26 i 

Hm 

• from the person 

125 

173 

236 

203 

232 

236 

277 

1,^182 

Manslaughter • • • . 

49 

56 

71 

53 

54 

66 

50 

399 

Murder 

28 

61 

32 

34 

48 

27 

28 

248 

shooting at, stabbing, 

wounding, and administer- 
ing poison, with intent to 









munier, &c. • • ♦ , 

35 

29 

26 

29 

41 

39 

45 

244 

Perjury 

1 

3 

7 

9 

8 

6 

3 

37 

Rape, &c 

16 

20 

14 

20 



27 

150 

— — , assault with intent to 
commit , # • , , 

J2 

17 

16 

27 

31 

* 

25 

28 

156 

Robbery of the person, on the 









highway and other places 

108 

78 

130 

115 

128 

113 

mm 

?74 

Sheep'Stealing, and killing 
with intent to steal , , 

32 

41 

40 

60 

57 

63 

52 

345 

Stolen goods, receiving , , 

156 

113 

193 

205 

191 

265 

246 

1,369 


Tablk 
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TaBLB IV.— BiI/LS thrown oht, ano Pbosbcctions abandoned. 


Natare of Uie Crimes with which 
persons wereChargt-d, against 
whom no BUts trgre found, and 

Number of Persons in the Years 

Totals. 

wko were not prosecuted, (ex- 
cluding London & Middlesex) 

1824 

1825 

1826 

r827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


Arson and other wilful hurn- 
injf of property . , , 

8 

7 

6 

5 

B/: 

^ 14 

5 

53 

Bigamy •••••. 

G 

1 

2 

1 

2 

• . 

3 

15 

Burglary. . . . . 

70 

51 

52 

68 

33 

28 

21 

323 

Breaking into a dwelling- 
house, and larceny . . 

15 

11 

16 

16 

39 

53 

55 

205 

— building, shop, &c. 
(not communicating with 
dwelling-house), & larceny 





9 

12 

8 

29 

Coining 

• • 

• • 

1 

• . 

2 

• . 

• . 

3 

Coin, counterfeit, putting off, 
uttering, and having, &c. 

20 

15 

25 

29 

26 

24 

35 

174 

Embezzlement (by servants) 

‘j 

9 

13 

13 

13 

15 

^ 12 

84 

Forgery of, & uttering forged 
instruments, other than 
Bank of England notes . 

1 

7 

9 

13 

6 

5 

6 

47 










Bank of England notes . 

. 

. . 

1 

. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

Fraudulent offences . « . 

47 

75 

78 

50 

24 

44 

40 

358 

Horse-stealing .... 

14 

15 

14 

22 

10 

10 

9 

94 

Larceny (not otherwise de- 
scribed) ..... 

1,060 

1,067 

1,115 

1,187 

1,022 

1,148 

1,138 

7,737 

««<» A - 1— -1 









&c 

33 

33 

39 

20 

15 

7 

8 

145 


124 

130 

161 

166 

165 

178 

198 

1,112 

""" ' ' viii Leiv iiwroun » 

Manslaughter . . . . 

10 

4 

8 

5 

16 

3 

9 

55 

Murder 

28 

21 

12 

‘ 19 

15 

7 

1 

21 

123 

wounding, and administer- 
ing poison, with intent to 
murder, 

15 

11 

7 

18 

11 

11 

7 , 

80 

Perjury 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. . 

8 

11 

Rape, 8ic 

21 

17 

11 

17 

13 

17 

18 

114 

assault with intent to 

commit • . . . . 

14 

6 

18 

20 

19 

14 

j 

IS 

109 

Robbery of the person on the 
highway and other places 

26 i 

18 

33 

65 

31 

39 

33 

235 

SheeivstcaUng, and killing 
with intent to steal . , 

18 

21 

23 

35 

22 

19 

3*2 

; 170 

Stolen goods, receiving , . 1 

1 


45 

56 

91 

43 

69 

58 

410 
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The most cursory inspection of these tables showl the Important 
* and lamentable fact that, as to every crime, there is an immense 
disproportion between commitments and convictions ; that nearly 
one*third of tlie persons committed for trial are not convicted. 
We shall presently allude to some causes contributing, to produce 
This unha^ppy result. At present we shall only inquire how far 
this smalVp^porlion of convictions can be ascribed to the punish- 
ment of dcatnj to which >ve perpetually licar the fact exclusively 
attributed by the declaimers against the existing law. We are 
perpetually told that capital punishments [>ro^uce a conspiracy 
by prosecutors, witnesses, judges, and juries, against the execu- 
tion of the law ; and that in proportion as puiiishinents are mild, 
their infliction is of course easy and certain. Air. Bentiiam asserts 
this in that })eculiar quaint in wliicli lie delights to enshrine 

his lucubrations. 

‘ Now for a measure of the degree of this same reluctance. Would 
you have an instructive one? Take for the subject-matter of observa- 
tion a place in which sympathy for sufferings ordained by law may bo 
stated as being at its minimvm — the^tcart oftfii English judge — case, 
prosecution for theft — subject-matter, nine-and-thirty pieces of gold — 
valucMiine-and -thirty pounds sterling — Judge’s charge — gentlemen of 
the jury find the value nine-and-thirty shillings. Note — that in Eng- 
land the verdicts of jurymen are given on their oath.’^ 

It M'as of course quite b('nealh Air. Bcnlliam lo know that in 
1831, when he was writing, it would be very idle for a judge 
to order a jury to reduce tlie value lo 3(bv., because the law no 
longer made stealing lo the amount of 40&’. caj)ital, the sum having 
been, for five yeais then last past, raised lo bl. If llie statement 
is meant as a fact, it happens lo be as untrue as Air. Bentham^s 
law is incorrect. Whatever juries may occasionally have done, 
no judge of the realm ever did direct a jury to And the value of 
stolen property in flat opposition to the evidence. But wc 


Sec * Jeremy Bentham to his Fellow Oitizeiis of France on Death-jnumhmerit,' 
1831, which, when translated into Eiij^Ush out of that obscure, unliving dialect 
which gives a sort of mystery to it, is as tnte and vHulmt* a tissue of sopliiblry 
as was ever introduced with such a llourish as ‘ Fellow-citixeus ! hear me sjjcak a 
second time ! * One of this jdiilosopher’s main arguments against ‘ death-punisliment* 
is, that it tends to produce murder, that is, that it enables a man s enemy, who desires 
to make away with him, to invent a capital charge, and procure witni's''es io swear 
away hia life ! — doubtless a very simple process, easily effected at the Old Butley ! 
Another is the dreadful increase of ‘pardon-power’ in the king, wliich enables 'him to 
murder any man at pleasure, that is, to command an agent to commit tJie murder of 
any obnoxious subject, and then, when the agent has been publicly fried and convicted, 
to confer on him a pardon ! a circumstance so probable as to render the king’s pren> 
gative of mercy dreadful to think on 1 We hAf incline to agiee with Jeremy when 
he says, ‘ Thus mischievous is this same word mercy. In a penal code, having for its 
first principle the yreateat-kafjpiness-prtnvipiej no such word could occur.* A somewhat 
singular opinion for un abohsher of capital punishment. 

apologize 
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apologize for being serious — it is obvious that the whole passage 
is only one of Mr. IJentham’s pleasant exaggerations — one of those 
amiable faoetits which we understand are considered laughing 
matter among the utilitarians of Queen-square. 

The above tables, it will be seen, are not, like Mr. Wake^ 
field’s, confined to capital crimes, but embrace others which afb 
punished only with imprisonment and transportation^ Taken 
together, they not only give the means of tracing Afie increase of 
the several crimes, their fluctuation in various years, but also 
of comparing the number of acquittals and convictions, and bills 
thrown out, with ftie number of offences, both capital and minor, 
for which parties were committed for trial in the years to which 
the tables apply. The comparison of Tables Nos. 1 and .‘3 
undoubtedly proves that the acquittals for capital offences are 
more frequent than those for minor otfences, — but this to a very 
far less extent than is commonly imagined and asserted. In 
cases of burglary, from one-fourth to one- fifth of the prisoners 
committed are, on trial, acquitted ; in cases of house-breaking, 
about oue-fifth ; in cashes of forgery of general instruments, about 
ono-lhird ; in cases of forgery of bank-notes, only one-fifth, which 
is also the proportion in horse-stealing cases ; and it is not larger in 
that particular offence of stealing to value iu a dwelling-house, 
which Mr. Bentham selects for an especial instance of the reluct- 
ance of judges and jurors, and of their wilful perjury to defeat the 
law. Ill cases of murder, rape, and highway robbery (as to vvhicli 
no one but Mr. Bentham doubts the propriety of the punishment 
of death, and as to which judges and juries have certainly no hesi- 
tation to convict), the acquittals aie much higher, being about one- 
half of the committals. Now, how. stands the comparison as to 
those crimes in the Tables which are not punifihed with death ? Arc 
the acquittals at all materially less in such cases? In the offence 
of embezzlement and the various frauds classed under ‘fraudulent 
offences,’ the acquittals are one-fourth ; that is, precisely as niimcr 
rous as in the capital crime of burglary, and more numerous than 
in the capital offences of house-breaking, forgery of bank-notes, 
and larceny in a dwelling-house to the amount of bL In cases of 
manslaughter, wliich is not punished with death, the acquittals are 
oiie-half, being the same proportion as in the case of murder, which 
is always punished wdth death ; and in the minor offences of perjury 
and receiving stolen goods, the proportion of acquittals is equally 
large. Taking the whole number of capital offences in the Tables, 
and comparing them with the whole number of minor crimes 
during the whole period of seven years, there is a slight advan- 
tage as to the proportion of acquittals, in the minor offences, in the 
capital crimes, the acquittals are somewhat more than one-fourth ; 

whereas, 
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whereas, in the minor offences, they are only about otre-fiftlu But 
it must be observed, that the difference is in a considerable degree 
accounted for by the very large proportionaof acquittals in the four 
crimes of arson, murder, rape, and felonious stabbing and wound- 
ing, — as to which crimes, be it remembered, there is no reluctance 
in judges or juries to give effect to the law, and where, therefore, 
the frequent' n^quittals must be ascribed to some other cause. We 
beg therefore td '#sk, whether it does not appear, from these indis-^ 
putable facts, that mild punishments are attended with a great un- 
certainty of infliction, — that lesser criminals do in^fact escape from 
justice nearly in an equal degree with those charged with otfencca 
which affect their lives? Here and there an instance may occur, 
like that in 1828, where (according to Mr. Wakefield’s assertion) 
a man was acquitted of forgery contrary to the evidence; but it 
is perfectly manifest, that if these instances were frequent, as 
Mr. Wakefield asserts, and as Mr. Bentham, with so nuich wit, 
insinuates, — if judges and juries ^ constantly nullified the law by 
saving from capital conviction one whom they believe to be capi- 
tally guilty/ — the fact must appear by the results of tlurrables,— 
by a very much larger excess of acquittals in capital cases over 
tliose ill minor cases than that which we have shown actually to 
exist. 

What says Sir Archibald Macdonald, a most experienced judge, 
and great advocate for reducing the number of capital crimes, 
when examined before Sir James Mackintosh and the Committee ? 
‘ The Committee were pleased to ask, whether I observed consi- 
derable reluctance in convictions for forgery — ^^Flie forgery itsxdf being 
rarely proved upon the prisoners in the case of negotiable paper, the 
cliarge that is usually proceeded iu, and sometimes followed with con- 
viction, is the uttering the instrument knowing it to be forged. When 
I spoke of reluctance, 1 meant it in the same sense as 1 have spoken 
of it before, not a hesitation to convict in a satisfactory case^ but great 
anxiety and care, the case being so highly penal and capital punish- 
ment rarely remitted. "When I spoke of reluctance in juries, I meant 
to say that in this case they require, and the Court encourages them 
to require, a very strong and clear connexion of facts from whence tlie 
fatal inference may be drawn — but that being once done, and to their 
satisfaction, there then is no reluctance in pronouncing the verdict^ 
excepting that which must always take place when one man delivers 
another over probably to death.^ — p. 55. ^ 

In another place Sir Archibald says,— 

‘In proportion as the danger is great, juries are more ’watchful; but 
in a clear case, I never saw any reluctance to roiivirtd — p. 50. 

The late Sir W. D. Evans, an experienced lawyer and magis- 
trate, speaking as to Lancashire, is asked — 

‘ With respect to the disinclination of prosec/^tors to proceed, through 

their 
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their lieing deterred from its beinp^ a capital punishment, in some cases, 
have you made any observation that coincides with what has been 
stated by a former witiielfe ? — A, I never saw anything of the kind, 
for, commonly, the magistrate’s clerks conduct the prosecution, and 
are, therefore, perhiips, to be looked on as public prosecutors/ — p, 29, 

To Mr. Shelton, the late experienced clerk of the peace Tor 
Middlesex, who thought there was, of late ycari^^^ome disin- 
clination to prosecute for forgery, though not for horse-stealing, 
or shop-lifting, or for any violent crimes, this question is put : — 

‘ I would nsk you generally, do you not tliirik that in offences not 
atrocious, if the punishment were mitigated, the prosecutions aiidcon- 
victions would become more certain ? — A* No; ])arties are not pre- 
vented after the offenders are committed : fur then they are irritated, 
and the offender is taken before a magistrate, and put in the course of 
prosecution by tlie injured party being put under recognizance, so 
that they Ijave not any discretion to exercise j and, unless in cases 
wliere tlie punishment depends much upon tlie value of the property, I 
do not observe any disinclination in jurors to convict in one case more 
than another.’ — Evidence^ p. 27. 

Jf wo compare the numbers in the Table No. 4 with those 
of I’able No. 1, the result is even somewhat less indicative 
of any advantage as to superior certainty of conviction in the 
minor over the capital offences, '^i'he 'J'able No. 4, contain- 
ing those cases as to which the prosecutions are abandoned, 
or where the grand jury throws out the bill, affords, it must 
be remembered, the same sort of light as to the conduct of 
prosecutors, witnesses, and grand jurors, which the Table No. 3 
gives as to that of the judges and tlic petty jury wdio try cri- 
minals. Now, what is the result? It appciars that the cases 
of bills thrown out and prosecutions abandoned in the capital 
crime of burglary are as one in seven ; in the capital offence 
of house-breaking, one in thirteen ; in the capital crime of 
coining, one in fifteen ; in forgery, one in six ; in forgery of bank- 
notes, only one in ninety-three ! * in horsc-stealiiig cases, one in 
fourteen; in larceny in a dwelling-house, one in ten; in murder 
they are as many as one in four ; iu cases of cutting and stabbing, 
they are one in six; iu cases of sheep-steding, one in eight. 
Now, in the list of offences not punished with death, do we 
find any diminuUon at all important of the number of prose- 
cutions abandoned, and bills tluown out by the grand jury ? liy 
no means. We find in fraudulent offences and in larceny from 
the person, the prosecutions given up and bills thrown out are 

* The Bank always prosecutesh— which uccouutii for there being no prosecutions for 
tins crime abandoned j but hoW*fes it that there are not more lulls thrown out by the 
ymnd ./wry, if the reluctance to give efiect to the law be such as Mr. Bentham, Mr. 
Wakefield, and others allege P* 

about 
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about one in six, that is, precisely the same amount as in the 
capital offences of forgery and stabbing, and more than double the 
number iit the capital crimes of housS-breaking, coining, and 
horse-stealing. In the niinor offences of perjury and receiving 
stolen goods, the bills thrown out and prosecutions dropped, arc 
as many one in eiglit, being about the same proportion as in 
the capital' C**<jne of sheep-stealing, and higher than that in the 
capital offence highway robbery ; and in the minor offence of 
uttering counterfeit coin, the bills thrown out and prosecutions 
abandoned, are actually one in eleven ; whera«s in the capital 
crime of coining, they are only one in fifteen. Taking the whole 
of the capital and the whole of the minor crimes together, the pro- 
portion of bills thrown out and dropped prosecutions as to the 
former, anj about one in eight ; and as to the lalttu*, about ojk^ in 
nine — a difference perfectly slight and iinmaleiiaL 

What then is tlie obvious infeience to bt‘ drawn from these 
facts? It is this — that, although the number of uboitivt; prose- 
cutions and of cases fruitlessly sent before juries is most mischie- 
vously large, — capital punishmeiit is neff to be charged with 
producing this effect, since it is exhibited as much, or very nearly 
as much, as to those minor offences which aie only the subject of 
milder inHictioiis. It is clear, that as far as juries are concerned, 
there is no such strongly operative dislike to the punisliment 
of death as to induce them to ignore bills or acquit prisoners 
for capital crimes in greater proportion than fur lesser offences. 
We have no doubt that, as stated by Sir A. Macdonald, in pro- 
portion as the danger is great, juries of both kinds are more waU h- 
iul — that, feeling a strong sense of the aw ful responsibility attach- 
ing on llieir inquiries, they are* more strict in silling the evidence 
and weighing its probabilities. Who can doubt that they ought 
to be so ? But it is clear that if there existed any such general and 
deep dislike to the infliction of capital punishments as to induce 
them to tamper wdth their oatlis, and ignore bills, or pronounce 
verdicts contrary to the proofs before them, (as is perpetually and 
confidently alleged,) the fact must appear by the numbers in the 
returns. ^ 

Mr. Wakefield, indeed, who has never compared the returns as 
to the capital crimes with those as to minor offences, and whose 
statements proceed on a constant assumption that cujfitdl j/njiuh- 
merits prevent convictions, is somewhat surpriseti at the small 
number of bills ignored by grand juries as to capital offences ; 
and finding it, therefore, impossible to ascribe the rarity of cout 
victions to any pni fruns of grand jurors in defeating the law, he 
speculates, in another strain, upon the matter. 

* Explain how so many true bills arc fourui by the grand jury. The 

explanation 
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explanation is easy — ^First, the bribed prosecutor or witness is generally 
desirous to avoid the forfeiture of his recognizance, and for that pur- 
pose goes through the foris of his part in the prosecution, taking care 
to shape his evidence in favour of the accused. — Secondly, the prose- 
cutor or witness, whose humanity or sense of religion impels him to 
cheat the laV of its prey, is actuated by a motive which would be con- 
demned by society, or rather, an ‘honourable motive lea4«?^him to do 
that Avhich is itself a crime and which society wou Id probate.' 

(If society reprobate such defeats of the law, it is clear they are 
not hostile to the kw itself.) 

‘ He is ashamed, if not afraid, to avow his noble weakness, and he 
too, consequently, bears his part formally in the prosecution, prefer- 
ring the crime of perjury — 

(The religious man, observe !) 

‘to the ill will of society. — Thirdly, considerable allowance must 
be made for this, that the witness who desires to swear falsely 
to save a life, may have no opportunity of doing so without palpably 
exposing his intention until he be subjected to cross-examination. — 
Lastly, it often happens^Ahat the prisoner’s friends do not exert them- 
selves vigorously with prosecutors and witnesses until a true hill has 
been found, and the nearer prospect of conviction and execution comes 
to disappoint the idle hope which they indulged of the bill being thrown 
out without their interference.’ — p. 5S. 

71iis specious and plausible explanation of Mr. Wakefield 
happens to be at variance with facts and experience. In the first 
place, we happen to know that there is scarcely ever an instance at 
an assize of criminals escaping {when once jyuf upon trial) from 
the sort of conduct in prosecutors and witnesses which Mr. W, 
imagines. Cross-examination often perplexes a weak, or frightens 
a timid witness, and quite as often confirms and clenches the testi- 
mony of one who hesitates. But the notion of cross-examination 
drawing out the latent reluctance and humanity of the prosecutor, 
aud afllording a bridge to his ready perjury in favour of the prisoner, 
is really a mere vision of the brain, not realized in criminal courts 
of justice. The truth is, that the trial before the petty jury is not 
the stage at which ‘ religion,’ and ‘ humanity,’ and ‘ noble weak- 
ness’ show their iiifiueiice upon prosecutors aud%vitnesses. Where 
these motives do operate, they oj>erate to produce concealment of 
the offence and a total refusal to prosecute. Dr. Lushington de- 
clined, from humanity, to prosecute his servant who robbed him ; 
but if the man had been once on his trial, and Dr. L. put into 
the box as a Nvitness, does any one believe he would have per- 
jured himself from humanity? Mr. Fowell Buxton has religious 
scruples as to the^punishii#nt,of death, which have prevented his 
prosecuting criminals ; but does any one imagine his religion ever 

led 
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led him to take the absurd course of going with his» case before a 
grand Jury, and then on the trial availing himself of the op- 
portunity of cross-examination to commit false swearing out of 
regard to conscience and to piety ? 

But even admitting chat Mr* Wakefield described accurately 
the sort of processes by which capital felons avert conviction for 
their crimc%, we should be glad to hear his explanation of the fact 
appearing fron^^ our tables, that the receiver of stolen gciods, the 
embezzler, the swindler, and the cheat, who run no risk of the gal- 
lows, almost exactly as often (after commitment) prevent the coii- 
viction for their delinquencies. Do ‘ humanity/ and a ‘ sense of 
religion,* and ‘ hououiable motives,* and ‘ noble weakness,* induce 
prosecutors, judges, and jurors to perjure themselves to rescue a 
pickpocket from the whipping-post or the treadmill, as well as to 
save a forger from death ? Surely, in these cas(?s, otlier motives 
must be sought for. Mr. Wakefield, and every witness who can 
speak upon the topic, will prove that they arc not wanting. The 
various and powerful causes which operate to prevent prosecutions, 
without the least reference to the decree of punishment, should, in- 
deed, be most carefully and seriously considered before any change 
in the law is attempted. Indolence, selfishness, fear of expense, 
dislike to public exhibitions, and, above all, the interested desire to 
procure restitution of the property lost, operate quite as much as 
any of Mr. Wakefield*s ‘ honourable motives* to prevent prosecu- 
tions for capital as well as minor ofleiices. Were the law mitigated, 
we are convinced that numbers of those who now persuade others, 
and perhaps themselves, that their refusal to prosecute proceeds 
solely from tliose pardonable motives, would be found still 
piomising with offenders, and^ evading, under other pretexts, the 
discharge of an onerous public duty. Persons wiio are the sub- 
jects of depredation are now often happy to find that certain views 
of religion and humanity (we think most erroneous ones) Justify 
the course which self-interest and regard to ease, in fact, induce 
them to pursue. 

What says Mr. Wakefield himself? 

‘ The first, the constant thought and occupation of a prisoner on 
being committed fbr trial is to devise means of tampering with liis 
prosecutor and the witnesse.s against him. If he have money, and 
his prosecutor and the witnesses be open to hrihery^ money is not 
spared. But the most common mode in which prosecutors are Uibed 
is by the return of the properly taken* from them by violence, stealth, 
or forgery ; and I may add, only repeating a statement oftentimes 
made to me by persons concerned in such transactions, that in some 

* For an account of this soi-t of compromise tyirespectabki parties, see the curious 
< Memoirs of Hardy Vaux, a Swindler and Thief,’ p. bO— *83. 
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cases, where the stolen goods have been wholly or partly out of the 
prisoner’s reach, other stolen goods^ over which he has control^ supply their 
placet ^nd are received without too careful an examination by persons 
who would have rejected money with scorn/ — p. 55, 

Mr. Shelton says — 

‘ I happened to know that there were two other forgeries said to be 
committed by that man likewise ; but the friends of the man raised the 
money, and the parties were satisfied. Probably the disinclination to 
prosecute arises more in regard to forgeries to aft inconsiderable 
amount ; but if it be an object to the parties forged upon, if the sum be 
large, it is of impq^ianco to them if they can get repaid,' — Evidence, 
p. ^5. 

James Soaper, Esq., says to the Committee— 

^ I can only say, were I forged upon, I certainly would not come 
forward to prosecute./ ‘ ^Vould you come forward to prosecute in case 
the penalty were aiiytliiiig less than death?' ‘i have not made up 
my 7nind vimi that' — Evidence, p. OO. 

William Searle Bentall, Esq., says — 

* I have, as a banker, seen various instances of forgeries, which 
have not been prosecuted; I ca?inoi say ivh ether it ^vas from a motive 
of saving expense, or from a fear that tlic party would be hanged, 
which they consider too severe a punishment/ — p. 1 J3. 

Sir Ilobert Peel, from his knowledge as Home Secretary, stated 
in the House of Commons, on the 24th May, 1830, 

‘ It constantly Jiappens that country bankers propose to the Bank 
of England, in cases where forged bills of the latter are paid to the 
former, to give the Bank ail the information in their power, if it will 
prosecute or he at half the expense ; but when they find the Bank will 
do «either, they decline to prosecute,' 

A most important fact was also stated by Mr. Fowcll Buxton 
in the House, 7tli June, 1830, showing that the present law has a 
dear influence, in one respect, in checking forgeries, by inducing 
those who will not prosecute to resort to extraordinary precau- 
tions, wkich, under other circumstances, would not be adopted. 
Mr. Buxton, thinking that a banker who had stated publicly his 
aversion to prosecute before the Committee, must probably have 
been the mark for the practices of forgers, made the inquiry of 
him. • In no case,' said he, ‘ have 1 paid a forged check. In 
consequence of the resolution to which I had come, I consider 
mysejf as placed out of the pale of the law, and 1 therefore have 
recourse to the greatest precaution^ which as yet has kept me free 
from forgeries.* 

. Even Mr. Daniel Gurney, a respectable member of the Society 
of Friends, is by no means^ decisive as to a readiness to prosecute 
under a mitigated law# 

* ‘Do 
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‘ Do you consider it your duty to assist the Bank in a prosecutioa 
for forgery ? Certainly not. 

‘ Should you have any objection if the punishment were not so se- 
vere? prohMij not" — Evidence, ip. 115. 

‘ Has any instance occurred where any other motive has prevented 
a prosecution for forgery tlian the punishment of death ? ,In one in- 
stance I think it did ; it was the first offence, and the offender had a 
very large family, so that we prohah/y might not have prosecuted even 
had the punishrmry^ been mil i gated," — p. 116. 

Mr. William Collins, a shopkeeper, having suffered depredations 
on his property, thouglit it necessary to prosecule^a man. 

‘ The question asked by my solicitor w^as, whether 1 would wish to 
indict him on the capital charge ? I said that, if it affected the man's 
life, 1 would not for the world ; and I consequently swore to the pro- 
perty below 40s, value.^ 'fiiis man was convicted, and sent on board 
tlie Imlks. Indeed, what / Jett upon that or canon determined me to 
avoid, as far as lay in my power, entering* into further prosecutions.' 

—p. 111. 

And yet all this worthy person’s tender aversion to prosecute 
would have existed under a milder law — for, he never admitted a 
<luestion about prosecuting capitally; and from his first instructions 
lo his solicitor, the charge was so framed that tlie prisoner’s life 
was not in jeopardy. 

A most powerful motive with bankers against prosecuting 
forgers (and a motive which would equally exist under a more 
lenient law) is their extr^itie aversion to give notoriety to the fact 
of forgeries being committed on them. Mr, Iloare (a most 
experienced banker) says, ‘ Bankers, when forged upon, are very 
unwilling lo have it known. Under such circumstances, it *i.s 
impossible to give even the roughest estimate of the number of 
forgeries committed.’ — p. 115. 

Mr. Fry, a banker of the Society of Friends, is asked — 

‘ Have you heard it often said, tliat country bankers are deterred 
from prosecuting for forgeries, lest those prosecutions might endanger 
the credit of their establishment and the currency of their notes ? 
— A. I know it by a very recent case, which has occurred within the 
last three or four months. A country banker told me a man was in 
their town pencilling their notes; tliat they had paid two or three; 
tlmt they had their eyes then closely upon him ; but be ivas artful, 
and they had not yet had an opportunity, as they thought, sufficiently 
of convicting the man under it, , ■ 

‘ The reason why they did not prosecute in the first instance was 
n ot fr om the fear of affecting their credit ? No ; hut they paid the 

* In the very fivqueiit coses where the property stolen consists of various articles, 
some of them being separately under the capital value, the jjrosecutor may certainly, 
without anything like fake swearing^ confine the pr<]iecution to any gae Oi.' more of the 
articles, though he thus undoubtedly evades the spirit of the law* 


notes 
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notes for fear of affecting their credit. I know of another country 
banker, for Whom we paid one of those pencilled notes, and who gave 
orders to pay such as came in^ for fear of their credit being effected. 
They took the man up — the coiiviction was not pressed — but he went 
abroad to avoid the consequences of the law, by agreement with his 
friends.' — ^p. 74. 

Mr. Josiali Conder, who is in favour of reducing the punish- 
ment of forgery, and thinks the public opinion agrees with his, 
(Sir A. Macdonald, like an accurate and tliii&ing man, wdieii 
vaguely asked by the Committee as to public feeling, replies, ‘ 1 do 
not know what the public feeling is on the subject,’) observes, ‘ At 
the same time the Committee must be aware that there are so 
many considerations, besides that of the capital imnishmenU to 
deter persons from prosecuting, thkt it is rendered more diflScult 
to come at cases of the precise nature which might be given in 
evidence.’ — p. 89. 

N ovv we have no desire to strain the inference from the above 
important facts beyond legitimate limits.*^ The Tables, we are 
well aware, afford no information as to the offences which are 
never prosecuted at Ull. That prosecutions a^e occasionally sup- 
pressed from lUe objections of individuals to the capital punish- 
ment, we do not deny ; but we beg the reader well to consider the 
extensive operation of those other fiequent and potent motives 
above described, which must suppress prosecutions under any 
law M'hatever; and we refer to the Sables to sfubstantiate the 
undoubted fact, that after a prosecution is once commenced, 
judges, juries, and witnesses do, under the existing law, generally 
perform their duty without reference to the punishment, and to show 
that by reducing tlie severity of the law we should not therefore 
-render offenders more certain of conviction. 

Ill considering the prudence of a change in the law, the legis- 
lator ought to ponder on the fact that, for a long series of years, 
crime upon llie wjiole has steadily increased. It appears from 
the tables above, on a comparison of the average of the last six 
years with the year preceding them (18£4), that the crimes in the 
tables have, during that period, sustained an increase of about 
one-fourth. We are well aware that this large increase of com- 
mitments does not indicate an equal augmentation of offences. 
The improved provisions for payment of the expenses of prose- 
cutors, the increased activity of the police, the improvement in 
gaols — which htis diminished the magistrates’ reluctance to commit 
for slight oftenceS) — the disuse of whipping and the stocks, and 
various other causes, have contributed of late years not^^oiijy to a 
more effective detection and prosecution of criminals,; also 
to frequent committals for trifling offences, which before never 
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appeared in the returns of crimes.* Still howeverV after all due 
allowance is made for these causes, there can be no doubt that 
the increased number of commitments has in a great degree been 
the result of an augmentation in the offences. The advocates 
for relaxation of capital punishment may contend that this fact 
shows the inadequacy of the existing laws for the repression of 
crime, and ii^dicates a necessity for some change of system. Had 
the fact occurred at a period when capital penaltifi had been 
augmented by law, and when executions had been growing more 
frequent, they might fairly have pointed to the sewerity of the law^, 
as apparently connected wdth such a state of things. But when 
w’e find that these sc^ven years of increasing crime Jiave been 
distinguished by an extensive repeal of capital felonies, and by 
a striking reduction of the number of executions, there is surely 
ground at least to suspect that the suddenly increased lenity of the 
law may not have been without some share in producing so unsa- 
tisfactory a result. At all events, Jlhe fact forms a strong addi- 
tiomil ground lor caution in our future proceedings. Though it 
may be impossible decisively to ascribe an increase of malady to 
any given relaxation of the sanatory laws, yet assuredly a period 
of increasing sickness is not precisely the moment which a prudent 
legislator would choose for the experiment of a further remission 
of their rigour. 

An attempt, indeed, Ji^as made by the Marquess of Lansdowii 
in the House of Lords, iii the debates on the Torgery Bill in 
1830, to show that the crime of forgery had increased most in 
London and Middlesex, where the punishment of death was most 
frequently inflicted for the offence ; while, according to his lord- 
ship, in the rest of England ‘and Wales, where executions for 
the crime were lesSj, frequent, the crime had sustained less in- 
crease. The tables'^ above given relate only to England and 
Wales, and they do not show the number of' executions ; but we 
have before us the Parliamentary Returns for [jondon and Middle- 
sex, and also the number of executions for all crimes in the 
metropolis, as well as elsewhere. The result we find to be pre- 
cisely the reverse of^the statement of the Noble Marquess. In 
England and Wales, it appears, (as the reader will see by our 
I able No. £,) that dhe” h midl and thirty-five persons were con- 
victed for forgery of 'general ii|Wuments (not including bjmk- 
notes) during the seven years, 18^4 to 1830. From the returns 
of executions, it appears that only ^urteen of these were executed, 

-epTyTi ^ 

♦ Mr. a Yotksibire ^magistrate, says, ‘ In former days persona were taken 

and pumpe4!tip(>D, or something oi that sort; but now they are handed over to the 
police, and 'iried upon it.’ « It may well be doubted whether the change has been 
beneficial, considering the mischievous effects of a reb'vdcucc in a gaol. 
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that is to say/ about oue-nintli. Now in London and Middlesex 
the returns before us show that the convictions during those 
years for the same crime were thirty-seven, and the executions ten, 
— that is, from one-ihird to one-fourth part. But what W'as 
the increasp in the crime of forgery in England and Wales, as 
compared with that in London and Middlesex during the period ? 
Our Table No. 1 shows that, on a comparison of the average of 
the last six years with the year 1824, the crii^^.' of forgery of 
general instruments had increased in the provinces rather more 
than one-third, of, as eleven to thirty ; while it appears from the 
returns before us, that in London and Middlesex there was, during 
those years, actually no increase at all. Wc appeal therefore to 
the tables to show precisely the opposite of the conclusion alleged 
(we know^ not from what daia) by Lord Lausdowii ; and to prove 
(as they do conclusively) that where the punishment was so fre- 
quent that one-third of the convicted forgers suflered death, the 
crime was prevented from increasing at all, (notwithstanding all 
tlie facilities and temptations of the metropolis,) and that where 
only one-ninth were ‘^executQd, the crime iiicrpased one -third in 
seven years. 

But lest it should be said the Noble Marquess was speaking of 
the crime of forging bank-notes, and not of that of forging general 
instruments, we will aj)p(‘al to the facts on the tables as to this 
crime also, which exhibit a similar, iiay^ a stronger, result. Our 
'J'able No. 2 shows, that there W'ere seveitl} -two persons convicted 
in the seven years for this olVence in JCngland and Wales; of 
whom, according to the Parliamentary Returns before us, six 
were executed — being exactly one-lwelith. In London and Mid- 
dlesex there were only five convktioiis, of w hom three were exe- 
cuted, being more than half. Now^ what was the comparative 
increase of the crime / In the metropolis, where the severity of 
punishment was so very much greater, there w^as actually a con- 
siderable diminution^ (in 1829 there was only one offence, in 
1830 none ;) w^hile in England and Wales there was, as appears 
by oar liable No. 1, actually more than a threefold iuciease in 
the seven years. Nor will a comparison of tlu^ increase of other 
capital crimes in London and Middlesex, with that which has 
taken place in the provinces, bear out the argument of the Noble 
Marquess, that the greatest increase of crime is seen to accompany 
the greatest severity of punishment. In London and Middlesex 
the executions of criminals arc, compared to the whole convict 
lions, as one in one hundred and twenty -seven ; whereas, in the 
rest of England. and Wales, the executions are as one only in 
one hundred and ninety-eight. Now, where do wc find from the 
tables the most tapid iucrease of capital crimes ? Considerable 

variations 
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variations appear as to particular crimes. Some have increased 
more in London and Middlesex, while others have sustained the 
greatest increase in the country districts ; but looking to the 
M hole class of capital .crimes in England and Wales, appeping in 
our Table No. J, there appears an increase in the ’last six years 
over the first year, of about* one-fourth ; whereas, on looking 
to the returns for London and Middlesex, the increase there has 
actually only l)een one-seventh during the same perifed. 

It is clear, therefore, that not only as to the otFences of for- 
gery, (whether of general instruments or Bank-notes,) but as 
to all capital offences generally, the additional severity of punish- 
ment used in the metropolis has been attended with a less rapid 
increase of crime, than has occurred in other parts of the kingdom 
where executions have been more rare. We do not conclusively pro- 
nounce that this severity has alone produced this favourable result ; 
it may possibly in part arise from other causes ; but when we find 
that, in England and Wales at large, crime has increased nearly 
twice as fast under the much milder admjiiislraiion of the law, as 
in the metropolis, where temptations and facilities are so much 
greater, the fact is surely most important, and we recommend 
it to the especial consideration of those who assert the existing 
severity of the law to be ineffectual in repressing crime. 

J}ut does the increased severity of punishment in the metropolis 
defeat the ends of justice, by rendering prosecutions less frequent 
oi* effectual there, than in the rest of the country, where the milder 
s}stein prevails ? I’liis, be it observed, is asserted to be the com- 
mon, if not the invariable, consequence of severity of j)unishment. 
Now how is the fact? On looking to the tables above as to 
England and Wales, we find, that the prosecutions abandoned 
and bills thrown out are about one-ninth of the commitments 
for trial ; and on inspecting the returns for London and Mid- 
dlesex the proportion appears precisely the same. The ac- 
quittals in England and VVales appear, from the above tables, to 
be about one-lifth of the commitments ; in the metropolis they 
aie certainly about one-fourth — a difference not very considerable, 
and which cannot be attributed to. the increased number of execu- 
tions in the capital, because it applies as much to the minor 
offences as to those punished with death. 

But again — on jcomparing the numbers as to the minor offences 
with those as to capital crimes, w© admit we do not find that the 
minor offences have increased j/enera% w ith more rapidity than those 
punished with death. Op looking, however, over our Table No. 1 
and comparing it with the returns of executions in England and 
W afes, we certainly do observe the very striking fact, that all iiie ca- 
pital crimes, with scarcely any exception*, wliichhave sustained the 

o *2 grea^^st 
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greatest increase, are those for which the executions are the least 
frequent. In the crime of arson, where between one-third and one- 
fourth of those convicted were executed, there appears a diminur 
tion of the crjme to the amount of one-ninth in the seven years* In 
the crime of murder, where nine-tenths were executed, there was 
a decrease of one-fourteenth part. In the crime of stabbing and 
wounding, where one-seventh were executed, there wjgs no increase 
at all in the seven years. In the crime of rape, where from one- 
third to one-half su|[‘ered death, there was no increase at all. In 
the crime of forgery, where one-ninth were executed, there was an 
increase of one-third. In the crime of highway robbery, where one- 
iifteenth were executed, there w^as an increase of one-sixth; while in 
the crime of sheep-stealing, where only one-fiftieth suffered death, 
thei e was an increase of from oiie-third to one-half ; and the offence 
of housebreaking, for wliicli only one convict in seventy-five was 
executed, nearly trebled in the seven years. We by no means assert 
that other causes besides the terrors of capital punishment may not 
have tended to check tlie grovvtli of some of the above crimes. 
We are willing to hope that some improvements in education, civili- 
zation, and manners, may have helped to diminish the more atro- 
cious and sanguinary ofl'ences.* But when we find that forgery 
— the crime of all others suited to a refined, luxurious, immoral, 
but not ferocious age — has remained without increase only in 
London, where it has been so much more frequently punished 
wdth death, and that its increase in the provinces has not kept pace 
with that of other crimes more leniently dealt with, we think the 
legislature should well consider their steps, before they leave this 
most, dangerous oftence to be repress,ed by mere secondary punish- 
ments. Of the enormous facilities and temptations to forgery 
afforded by the commerce of J^ondon, and of the positive protec- 
tion effected by the existing law, some notion may be formed from 
the facts stated by Sir Robert Peel, in June, 1830, in the House 
of Commons. While the stock accounts of the Bank of England 
amounted to 300,000/. ; while they were effecting 1000 transfers 
per day, and cashing 4(X),000 cheques in a year, and had about 

* Mr. Samuel lloare, in his valuable evidence before the Qommittee on criminal com- 
mitments and convictions in 1828, sa^’S, ‘ 1 have made a great deal of inquiry of the 
persons themselves, as to their education, and I consider, as a general remark, that 
educiitlion diminishes tlie atrocity, more tlian the extent of crime.* The number of 
convictions for murder in England and Wales, in ten years, from 1821 to 1830, was 
as follows : — 23, 24, 12, 17, 12, 13, 12, 20, 13, 16. In France, tlie proportion of all 
i^rimes to the pojmlatioa is somewhat lower than in England, but the number of vio- 
lent olfences against the person, in F ranee, is greater tlian in this country. The crimes 
against the person are to those against pro^ierty in France, about one in ten — 
while m England they are not more than one in thirty. The Committee in 1828 ob- 
serves, that ‘ crowded towns and,tfourishing manufactures seem to tend to increase 
depredations on property, and to diminish acts of violence against the jierson.’ 
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25,000,000/. of paper circulation, their prosecutions for forgery 
(since the abolition of small notes) were sometimes only two at the 
asskes throughout the kingdom, and seldom exceeded four or 
five. While four great banking-houses in London paid cheques 
in the year to the amount of five millions, the forgeries committed 
on these bankers in the year lB2fj were only eigtitecn, to llie 
amount of 7500/.; in 1827, nineteen, to the extent of 7000/,; 
in 1828, sixteen, to the amount of 1500/.; in the year 
1829, twelve, to the amount of only 2500/. Does any one ima- 
gine that such would long continue the state of things, if forgers 
were simply sent to the hulks or the colonie#? It must be re- 
membered that the Bank of England cases, and those of the 
London bankers, exhibit the full amount of forgeries detected ; 
— there is here no uncertainty as to the number of crimes wliicli 
may have been concealed by the parties injured ; for those com- 
panies, unlike other prosecutors, never compromise with criminals 
— a most praiseworthy and useful rigour, which exposes them to 
the candid criticism of Mr. Wakefield. 

‘ The members of this society feel that, as individuals, they would 
hesitate to protect themselves hy jTUrsuing forgers to tlie gallows.’ 
(They feel no such thing ; they feel simply that their exertions arc 
inefficient when not acting in concert.) 

‘ They therefore become a corporate body, and employ a ruthless 
attorney, so that the bloody work may be done collectively and by 
deputy. In cases of prosecution by this society, there is no prose- 
cutor to tamper with, by appealing either to a sordid or a noble weak- 
ness,’ &c. — 07. 

A cruel hardship truly on the plunderers ! This is a speci- 
men of that false cant of, humanity by which liberal writers 
of the day perpetually endeavour to enlist public sympathy on 
behalf of the violators of law against its just enforcers. While the 
arts and audacity of criminals are every day on the increase — whil(‘ 
forgers and swindlers are daily facilitating their depredations by rnoie 
extensive organizations and conspiracies against the law, no sooner 
do respectable citizens combine their efl'orts for protection of 
tliemseives and the public, than all the sentimentalists, and rcfonueis, 
and roues of the press, join in a clamorous charge of oppression 
and bloody persecution, which too often has its operation on the 
minds of well-meaning jurors. But that good men should com- 
bine * when bad men conspire, is a course we are conviuefcd not 

more 

* How necessary are such associations in the present condition of society appears 
from the observation of the Committee on Criminal Commitments in 1829. ‘ It must 
be confessed that, of late years, the art of crime, if it nriay be so calh^) has increast'd 
faster than the art of detection. Tbo improvement of communication, the em])loy • 

• meut 
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more essetitial hi these days for the stability c*f political order^ 
than for the enforcement of the laws protecting life and property ; 
and when we see that, in an age like this, forgery has not in-* 
creased in London in proportion with other crimes against pro- 
perty, yve think that this most desirable effect may, in part, be 
attributed to "the steady and useful firmness of the Bank and the 
liondon bankers, whom such writers as Mr. Wakefield shamefully 
calumniate and misrepresent. 

We are well aware that it is only a chance of death, and not certain 
death, that the law Isolds in ferrorem over forgers and other capital 
offenders. Were it otherwise, could capital punishment follow guilt 
as certainly as thunder follows the lightning-llash, we should not 
be driven to argue for the efficacy of the penalty. But how can 
we arrive at any opinion as to the terrors belonging to the chances 
of death which the law holds forth, except by observing the fears 
which death, as it approaches to certainty, inspires? If death is 
terrific when the chances of it are very great (as all experience and 
facts show it is), can it be imagined that it does not retain a con- 
siderable portion of terroi’ — diminished in degree of course — when 
its chances are much reduced? If any persons doubt that death 
on the gallows when nearly contemplated by the capital convict 
is awfully terrific, we recommend them to read Mr. Wakefield’s 
description of the religious services in the chapel of Newgate, 
which, with all his opposite bias, he cannot divest of the most ap- 
palling awe, — the accounts of the late scene in the murderer’s cell, 
wdien the unhappy May heard his respite read by the chaplain — » 
similar scenes described by Mr. Montagu* when he humanely 
conveyed a week’s respite to a convict at Huntingdon — and by 
Hardy Vaux from his observations in Newgate, and to consider 
the fact that escape and suicide are perpetually attempted 
by the criminals condemned to death, and seldom by any others 
in Newgate. ^ If there be any thing,’ says Paley, ^ that shakes 
the soul of a confirmed villain, it is the expectation of approacli- 

ment of yoimg thieves by the older and more practised, the crowded state of our gaols, 
and other causes, have tended, in many parts of the country, to make the ])lunderers 
of property a species of organized society, having their division of labour, their regu- 
lar allies, and premeditated means of escape. At the same time, in the agricultural 
counties, the business of detection is often left to a village constable, who is perfectly 
unfit to deal with any but village crimes. In many of our large towns likewise, 
police has not been improved with the increase of tlw population, and in some in- 
stances tlie defecft appears to arise from worse than negligence.* — p. 5. At a period 
when all means and appliances are requisite for strenp^hening the arm of the law 
against the enemies of good order and social security, we have seen with satisfaction 
the duties and powers of individuals for repressing riot and outrage lucidly and ad- 
mirably expounded from the Bench, by one of the first Judges of the land. Bee Chief 
Justice TindaVs Charge to the Grand Jury at Bristol, which ought to be in every 
one’s hands. 

^ Thoughts on the Funij^eht of De&th. Intmduction, p, vii* 

ing 
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ing death/ We know that those wlio have the best opportunities 
of observing the feelings of habitual depredators, pronounce them 
to be strongly in dread of public execution. An offender, who 
had before narrowly escaped conviction on a capital charge, was 
lately recommitted to ‘Newgate for a minor crime. When one 
of the officers observed to him that his situation was now dif- 
ferent from what it had been on the former occasion, he said, 
^ Yes, I alway| take care now to keep the rope below my arms/ 
Public execution then is, beyond all doubt, a penalty which 
operates, as its infliction becomes certain, with appalling horror 
on the minds of criminals, and which, therefore, according to 
all sound reasoning, must be inferred to possess a considerable 
degree of positive awe even when its infliction is nuatter of con- 
siderable uncertainty. It does attain, to a certain degree, the 
end of punishment, ^ vt pcena ad paucos^ metuH ad omnes per^ 
veniat.^ Now, we coutideiitly ask, whether there is any other 
punishment inflicted by the existing law which, even when certain^ 
carries with it any considerable degree of terror to offenders ? 
any dread at all adequate to counteract tjiose powerful tempta- 
tions and incentives which, in iBe present feverish and diseased 
condition of society, impel necessitous men to tlie commission 
of the more pernicious and the more lucrative crimes ? That 
transportation, when absolutely certain, is regarded with little 
alarm — that the hulks ofler an exchange of vicious companionship 
and attractive indulgences to the lluef and the swindler — that 
county gaols afford sustenance and comforts at least e<pial to any 
which can be precariously obtained by the depredator, W(i shall 
presently show^ from unquestionable evidence. Jiut assuming for 
a moment that these penalties have terrors, can any one doubt 
that unless their infliction, by means of conviction, is to a very 
great degree more certain than that of the penalty of death, their 
deterring influence must be incomparably smaller ? And yet we 
have shown that, as to uncertainty ol inflicti(»n, they stand almost 
exactly on the same footing, and that, after coinmitmeut at least, 
almost precisely as many minor criminals escape from justice as 
offenders charged with capital crimes. If the terrors of death tlieii 
are insufficient to arrest tlie progress of crime, can any reflecting 
man think that society can at present with safety rest the pro- 
tection of property solely on those secondary punishments which 
possess scarcely any terror at all to offenders, and wiiich are hardly 
less difficult of actual infliction than the last degree of severity ? 

But Mr. Wakefield, who admits the necessity of capital punish- 
ttjent as to comiderahle forgets (we see not how amount can well 
ground a distinction,) adduces a most extraordinary proof of the 
absence of terror in the penalty of death. 


*Yet 
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‘ Yet when the prisoner’s chance of escape has been reduced from 
perhj^ps hve himdred to one, to ten to one, he is still confident, ob- 
stinately confident, of escaping the punishment which the law awards 
for his offence. This statement applies to nearly every case. Let the 
most careful inquiry be made, and it will be found, that hardly ever 
does a capital convict under sentence of deatli, but not ordered for ex- 
ecution, expect to be hanged. No\v, compare this remarkable fact 
with another. It shall be found that of prisoners in Newgate charged 
with minor offences, for which the punishment is sligli^, a large propor- 
tion fully expect to be punished — persons liable to slight punishments, 
though they may hope to escape altogether, are seldom confident on 
that point, but generally mix up with their exertions for an acquittal 
and their hope of liberty a good deal of thought about their conviction 
and preparation for undergoing the punishment.’ — p. 134. 

• Now, this contrast of the capital and minor convicts, far from 
being a proof that death has no terrors for the former, seems to ns 
to prove directly the reverse. If death had no terrors beyond those 
which attend imprisonment or transportation, the capital offender 
w'ould, we have no doubt, sit down to calculate his chances of 
escape or execution, wi^h the same sang-froid and self-possession, 
whicli, according to Mr. Wakefield, the minor criminal displays. 
It is tlie overwhelming horror of possible execution, which the 
mind dares not contemplate, w'hich disturbs all sober calculations, 
and which he drives from his thoughts by sangiiinely clinging in 
imagination to life, till his fate is irrevocably scaled, lie is in the 
situation of a gamester who has staked his all. The extent of the 
risk disturbs all those calculations of the chances of the game, 
which are made with composure by the smaller adventurer. If 
the mother never soberly estimates die chances of recovery of her 
only infant, is it not rather owing to fiie excess than to the absence 
of alarm ? 

Mr. Wakefield is betrayed into perpetual contradictions and 
inconsistencies by his endeavour lo distort the strong and irresistible 
evidence of the awe belonging to the capital sentence into harmony 
with his favourite theory that death is not terrific. In one page 
lie talks of ^ keeping all the horrors of the punishment of death 
(that it has horrors, no one will deny) constantly before the public 
eye.' In another he says, ^ //’there w^cre any terrors hi the punish- 
ment of death, evidence of them would appear on this occasion,’ 
(when the bodies of those executed are hanging in the street ;) and 
yet, soon after, he admits (at p. 196 ) that ‘ the universal substitu- 
tion of transpoitatfon for death, as a punishment, w'ould lead to an 
increase of crime/ He describes the ‘ agony of suspense excited 
ataong the prisoners^ and their friends, by the approach of every 
Recorder’s report ;’ and informs us (p. 148), that ‘ How thin he 
grows ! is the common remark of the other prisoners when speak- 
ing 
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ing of one who has passed a month in the condemned pew.’ * In 
several instances 1 have seen brown hair turned gray, and gray 
white, by a month of suspense such as most London capital con- 
victs undergo/ (p, 48.) Now let it be remembered that the 
criminals thus wasting under an agony of suspense are in a 
predicament where their risk of death is but slight, w^here the 
chances are thirty or forty to one in favour of their being trans- 
ported and not hanged; — and yet such is the effect produced 
by this uncertain* cliance of that execution which has no terrors 
being kept for a few weeks hanging over their heads ! That the 
suspense alone will account for the effects described we entirely 
disbelieve. Remove the dread of death — let the only doubt be, 
whether imprisonment or transportation is to be the convict’s fate 
— and we believe his hair will retain its colour and his cheeks 
their roundness. 

That Mr. Wakefield’s statements are often exaggerated, and 
coloured, and misrepresented, we know from the most indubitable 
authority. Mr. Wakefield, who never was or could be present at 
any execution during his abode in Newgate, (being confined in the 
interior of the prison,) says, — • • 

‘ I am able to assert positively, that in every case but one, (ejcecu* 
t ions for 7mirder imlusive^ the assembled crowd sympathized wdth the 
criminal, and expressed feelings of compassion towards the dying per- 
son, and of hatred towards the law and its principal executioner, the 
judge of the fourth and fifth trial. 

Mr, Wakefield means the object of his, and of every convict’s, 
especial antipathy, the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. 

‘ On every other occasion the sympathy and anger of the crowd were ex- 
pressed by such cries as “ God bless you!” “ Shame, shame !” ’ — p. 175, 

Now if these expressions were addressed by the crowd to dying 
murderers (as Mr. Wakefield states), we beg to ask what must 
have been the character of the crowd, and what the value of any 
feelings they expressed 1 But we happen to know, from persons 
officially present on all such occasions during the three years in 
question, that this account is grossly exaggerated and untrue — 
that the crowd *011 these occasions scarcely once uttered any ex- 
pression either of sympathy for the -convict or dislike to the Iaw% 
still less to the Secretary of State, and that if the expressions 
mentioned were on any occasion uttered, it was by brother depre- 
dators who mingled witii the crowd. Mr. Wakefield, indeed, in 
the next page says~ 

‘ From the reports of thieves, and other criminals, whom I questioned 
on this point, not occasionally but whenever an opportunky occurred j 
during three years, I feel assured that a ctmideraMe proportion of the 

* crotvds 
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crowds which^senthlcio vntness execuUonsin London consists of thieves. 
— There is hardly a regular thief in London who has not gone out 
of bis way to be present at executions. 176, 

But supposing the scene were as it is described — that Mr, Wake-^- 
field should adduce it as a proof that public execution is not ter- 
rific to the spectators (for this is the purpose for which he cites it) 
appears to indicate a most extraordinary confusion of ideas. 

By way of raising a prejudice against the just severity of the 
law, Mr. Wakefield has grossly misrepresented fact which oc- 
curred in New^ite in 1827, respecting a young man under sen- 
tence of death : — 

‘ On the morning of execution/ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘ lie managed 
to elude the watchfulness of the turnkeys, and to climb up the pipe of 
a cistern in the Press-yard, as some supposed to drown himself in the 
cistern, but more probably with the wild hope of escaping. Be this 
as it may, he fell into the pavement of the yard, and seriously injured 
his legs. Though every one knew that ho would be hanged presently, 
be was attended by a surgeon, who dressed his wounds with the same 
care as if surgical skill could have preserved the use of those limbs for 
years/ 

We should be glad to know whellier Mr. Wakefield would have 
had his sentence remitted, simply because he liad injiirecl his ancle, 
or whether he would humanely have abstained from binding up his 
wound because the uuha])py man was to die in a few hours ? 

‘ He was carried from the Press-yard to the scaffold, and in the struggle 
of death blood flowed from his wounds, which became visible to the crowd. 
This shocking scene was known and commented upon by a great i)art 
of the population of London, Respectable shopkeepers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the scene of execution w’ere beard to say that worse than 
a murder had been committed, andrthat they should like to see the 

Horae Secretary treated in the same way Within Newgate, 

among the mass of prisoners awaiting their trials, a sentiment of fero- 
cious anger and desperate recklessness was created, such as, if fre- 
qdently aroused and generally prevalent, would be the cause of in- 
numerable and horrid crimes/* — p. 91. 

Now, supposing all this sensation had really been pro- 
duced by this accident, occasioned by the poor convict him- 
self, what has it to do with the justice or injustice of capital 
punishment, or what inference could be drawn from it as to 
the effect of such fmnishnients, either on the criminals within 
N^^gate or the public without? But the facts as stated are 
misrepresented— **-tJUitrue« A little blood did indeed escape from 
the unhappy men's wound — but it was wholly invisible to the 
crowd; since the only wound was about the ancles, whereas, 
when the fatal fall has taken place, the convict’s legs beneath the 
thigh are entirely out of sight of the people-^though the few 

persons 
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persons about the scaffold, among whom are generally some news- 
pap^er-reporters, might possibly observe it. We find, however, on 
turning to the Times and Morning Chronicle of the next day, that 
the fact is very slightly mentioned as an incident in the execution, 
without a word as to any indignation or expression of fecli^ig, and 
the Chronicle^ which disposes of the matter in about twenty lines, 
says, ' the crow’d was unusually small.’ As to any indignation 
among the shopkeepers in the neighbourhood, w^e know from 
those who saw the execution, who live on the spot, and heard it 
spoken of, that nothing of the kind was manifested. And we 
also know’, that the ^ ferocious anger’ and ^ desperate recklessness ’ 
displayed by the prisoners, are equally the colouring of Mr, 
Wakelield’s own imagination. Another statement of Mr. Wake- 
field, wdiich would startle most readers, and is obviously calculated 
to raise a prejudice against the truly judicious and humane admi- 
nistration of the prison where he was confined, is equally un- 
founded. Speaking of persons convicted of murder, lie says, ‘ If 
visited at all, it is only by a clergyman, and that by stealth, as it 
w^ere, since it is understood that the of religion are denied 

to the murderer.’— p. 87. Now, the *fact is, there is no such in^ 
human understanding — and the proof is, that though murderers 
are, from obvious considerations of decency, not brought into the 
chapel during public service, they are visited, and admonished, 
read to, and prayed with, by the ordinary of Newgate, and very 
often by other clergymen whom they may desire to converse with. 

But Mr. Wakefield’s exaggerations and rash conclusions arc 
no where more conspicuous than in his long and laboured chapters 
on the Recorder's report, and the appeal to the Privy Council in 
cases of capital sentence. The lieader is probably aware of the 
difl'erence which exists between the mode of last decision on 


capital cases in London and Middlesex, and that wbicli is adopted 
at the assizes in all other counties. Owing to an unwillingness 
to reduce, in any degree, the blessed prerogative of sparing for- 
feited life belonging to the Sovereign, all the capital convicts in 
London and Middlesex are formally and solemnly sentenced to 
death by the Recorder of London, and are left m the cells of 


Newgate to await the final decision of die king in council, as to 
infliction or remission of their sentence. At the provincial assizes, 
on the contrary, none are sentenced to death whom the judges, on 
deliberation, do not interid to leave for execution; but the judge, 
under the authority of an act of parliament, (which does not 
apply to London,) records the sentence of death against the 
other capital convicts, and only passes on them in court the sen- 
tence which they are actually to Undergo. We have not nbw space 
to examine the important question which of yhese two systems is 

the 
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the best adapted to the metropolis-^for that is in truth the real point 
to , be settled, llie plan used at the assizes has the advantage of 
more rapidly clearing the gaols, of avoiding any state of suspense 
tQ convicts, (which, to the few ultimately executed, seems cruel, 
though we think not at all so to those. reprieved,) and of preclud-* 
iug the passing a number of solemn sentences of death by the 
judge, the great majority of which are known by all to be mere 
matters of form, !^lrl Wajiefield, not content to reason on this 
serious question, ventures peremptorily to pronounce that the Ixm- 
doii system produces ‘ gross injustice in every decision of the Privy 
Council ;* that the appeal is ^ all a lottery, but with the chances 
considerably in favour of a wrong decision that ‘ the most expe* 
rienced and artful offender has the best chance of escape, whilst 
the most ignorant and perhaps innocent of convicts is the most 
likely to be killed that * long practice as a judge of last resort in 
London (the Home Secretary) tends to harden a man’s heart.* 
^ On every occasion, it appeared to me, that many persons had 
been spared, not any of whom were less guilty, or guilty of crimes 
Icvss injurious to speiety, than persons either then condemned or 
who had been executed shortly before.’ Now, we quite admit, 
that a man who has passed three years in the convicts’ w^ard in 
Newgate is entitled to talk ex cathedra on some matters on which 
less qualified critics may be excused for being ignorant — but 
really for Mr. Wakefield, on the strength of this qualification- 
on the score of his peripatetic dialogues w ith transports and 
swindlers, (to the prisoners under sentence of death he had no 
access,) to erect himself into a judge of review upon the diffi- 
cult, the secret, the perplexing cases decided on by the respon- 
sible Privy Council and Home Secretary on facts known au- 
thentically only to themselves,* is the most monstrous instance 
of temerity to which the vanity of man ever led him. What 
could Mr. Wakefield know accurately of the merits or cha- 
racters of any one of the convicts whom he saw at a distance 
in the condemned pew in the chapel ? And yet, on the authority 
of the floating tittle-tattle and hearsay of the press-yard, Mr. 
W'akefield presumes to arraifgu the determinations of functionaries, 
who, with a con8cientipus^<?aution and industry, which made their 
admiuistratiou ever merfipfable, sifted and canvassed the facts 
poured in op tHem%y the parlies, heard their friends and examined 
tSieir stateniien&, and then deliberately on their responsibility advised 
their sovereigii^ttot who were mo^t guilty ip law, for all were found 
guilty and sent^ncei^ to die by a judge and jury, but — Vvhich cases 
presented thosfe favOurslble circumstances which might warrant the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy. We do not possess the evi- 
dence (any more than Mr, Wakefield) to try over again these awful 
• ' issues; 
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issues; but this we know, that whatever the convicts* may have 
gossiped, the superiors of Newgate, and those officers best quali- 
fied to estimate the characters of the criminals, almost invariably 
approved these determinations ; — nay, that, in repeated instances, 
they showed to the city magistrates lists of those under sentence, 
whose lives they considered in danger, and in almost emry case cor^ 
rectly anticipated the ultimate decision of the Council and the Home 
sSecretary. Unless ^reprieves are wholly abolished, this discretion 
must be vested somewhere. Whether it is most advantageously 
lodged in the judge of assize, or in the cabinet mittisters, we will 
not now examine; but Mr. Wakefield’s folly and presumption iti 
impugning the propriety of determinations, as to the merits of 
which he could not by possibility possess any competent know- 
ledge, do not inspire any great deference for his judgments on 
the other topics of his book. 

But,, says the eloquent member for Caine, with a gravity 
which we find it difficult to preserve, , what terrors can uncertain 
chances of the gallows possess for criminals, when every one has 
courage to fight a duel, and every layvyer vvoitld go as chief jus- 
tice to Calcutta or Bombay '! We quite admit that every one 
Mho gives offence has now-a^days courage to fight a dueh or — to 
explain and apologise — but when we observe the laughable eva- 
sions and preposterous refinements, which are every day resorted 
to in order to escape the former alternative, we think a more un- 
lucky test of the courage of mankind, and of their disregard of 
death, could hardly have been selected* But granted that offen- 
ders against manners are as ready for single c»mbat as they un- 
doubtedly are for amicable epistles and messages, we beg to ask, 
what but the fear of death is the sole basis of that code of honour, 
which — (however all must regret that the weakness of religious 
feeling should leave society to be in any measure dependent on 
such a system) — no one can deny, produces most powerful effects 
on the g6od manners and harmony of worldly intercourse ? Small 
us is the risk of a modern meeting at Putney, and rarely as this 
small risk is encountered, can any one doubt that the dislike to 
encounter ijt produces an habitual jwjpiuence on the demeanour and 
conduct of indiyiduals in society, and effectually— often ludicrously 
— enforces lessons of moderation and self-cpptrol ? Tlie risk of 
death in a dnel, which is incurred liy one v^ho gives another the 
lie, is incomparably less than jthe risk of death by the executioner, 
which is run by the ibrger of a bariker^s cheque and yet, while 
no one doubts that, in the present state of o pinion and seriti- 

*** The member for Caine boklly asserts the reverse. We leave the reader to judge 
between ua.^See his s^ech on the 7th ef June, 1S30, on the Bill, reported 
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mmU the •decencies of general s^ociety nre preserved by the law 
of honour, we are told that the forger’s chances pf the gallows 
are so slight, as to produce no terrors in his mind* With respect 
to the sixty or seventy applications by ambitious and hungry law- 
yers for every vacant judgeship in IriUia, we would ask any one, 
knowing the state of Westminster Hall, whether these solicitations 
would not he quintupled, were Calcutta as healthy as Loudon? 
in the present enormous excess of the legaj* population beyond 
legal means of subsistence, the fact of there being so few applica- 
tions for such^lucrative appointments is a proof of a very sensi- 
tive dislike to liver-complaints and cholera, and of a more than 
common aversion to take up an abode under a rate of mortality 
materially higher than what prevails in England, But we beg 
pardon — it is mere trifling to waste words on such questions, 
when every reader must have seen long ago, that neither what 
the world considers honourable death in a duel, nor virtuous 
and lamented decease in the discharge of useful fuuclions abroad, 
has the least analogy to that compulsory and opprobrious de- 
struction by the common hangman, closing a career of crime, 
with an exit of infamy, which holds its terrors over the head 
of the capital criminal. To show that men may not fear to 
die, does not prove that they are indifferent to being hanged at 
Newgate, The death that Bacou shows to be encountered with 
alacrity, by various passions, and to produce ‘ little alteration in 
good spirits,’ at its approach, is the death of the virtuous, the 
brave, the honourable, the beloved — that death ^ which openeth 
the gate to good ^nie and extinguisheth envy,’ — that death, which 
undoubtedly cannot scare tbe hero from, the forlorn hope, nor drive 
the physician from the bed of pestilence and contagion, which lias 
no terrors for the lover seeking to preserve the object of his passion. 
But because honourable death — the happy and approved retreat 
from life — may be calmly encountered by an approving conscience, 
and stands stripped of terror to men urged on by the noblest and 
most powerful fmpuls'es of t}m human breast, can it be inferred that 
the death of thei felon with his crimes, and the curses of his fellow- 
men on his head, is equally ^tested of horror for the,|imid, * cal- 
culating, and cojiscienceik^l^k^ depredator? Sir Jainea Mack- 
intosh observed in the Houilfe lof Commons, ‘ the sting of death 
consists ndtitt loss of fif#, but in the disgrace and dishonour 
attending it/ We think it consists in both : tlie disgrace^ in this 
world, of deat| oh llic gallows may principally affect some re- 
fined minds; terror^ of meeting an offended Creator inspire 
almost all — ev^ the irrai]gious — with dread. We shall not now 

* Mx. Wakefield says, w« believe jasfly, ‘ nearly «U1 regular thieves are clever 
cowards*^ 
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inquirei whether the prospect of execution for crimes against God 
and society may, on the whole, be most appalling to the refined 
and educated, or to the vulgar and unenlightened mind— to the 
intelligent forger, or the illiterate housebreaker. Both descriptions 
of minds are unhappily to be found in the calendai^of heinous vio- 
lator? of the law- But if there is any one criminal for tvhom the 
chances of escape are peculiarly multiplied by his superior inge- 
nuity ; for whom the secondary punishments npw existing are 
most obviously iBadequate ; and for whom an opprobrious and 
awful exit from life is likely to be peculiarly terrific, w^e think it 
is the forger — and especially that class of persons who avail 
themselves of their station and opportunities, ^ commit forgery 
to a large and lucrative exteiiU We agree in Mr, Wakefield^s 
remarks on this subject, 

‘ There is a description of forgeries, af .to which detection is inva- 
liaWy followed by death, I mean forgeries "to a very large amount, such 
as those of Dr, Dodd and Fauhtlerpy, in which cases the anger of 
society gets the better of compassiohV and all ^combine — the prosecu- 
tor, the witnesses, the magistrate, the grand jury, the judge, the petty 
jury, and the tribunal of last appeal— *t6 inflict the legal punishment. 
C'onsidering the immense temptation to this crime, its rarity shows 
that the great clieck to crime is certainty of punishment. If for this 
crime, transportation \v^re substitut|d far death, we should exchange 
a punishment, which, as to this particular crime, society is willing to 
make certain, for no punishment at all. To men of the station of Dr. 
Dodd and Fauntleroy, detection is a si^vere punishn’ient* Once de- 
tected, their most earnest desire'must be expatriation. If let alone, 
they would resort to self-banishitient as the only means of enjoying 
life. If at all acquainted with the state of iJOipiety incur penal colonies, 
they would fly to one of these, as*ld)e only placte op earth where mis- 
conduct in other places does not <!«ubject men to the ill-opinion of 
society. Consequently, to persons of this class, transportation to the 
colonies would not he an evil — it would be a boon, though conferred 
by force. , , . Transportation, I feel convinced, is not an effectual punish- 
ment in any case, nor is there any prosjpect that it 'Wan ever beimade 
effectual, since, however improved,, it wou}d involve the absurdity of 
endeavouring to punish at the Anfj^odes for crimes committed here.' 

If other considerations wore against the policy of 

at present reducing capital vi'g confess we think the 

fact just adverted to is perfecjliy^a^iaive^ of the question-T>we 
mean the inefficiency and inadequacy whichj according to all evi- 
dence, characterizes those secondary punishments on which the pro- 
tection of property would solely depend? if the penalty of death 
were abolished., . .. 

The great mass of those convicted of capital crimes; and who 

’ escape 
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esc^ipe the la$t sentenc^ of the are trenB{)orted for life or four- 

teen years^ transportation for a shorter^ jpeido^ having been generally 
eotoniuted (except in case of wdmen*) itii^ three or four years’ 
confinement in the hulks ; while imprisoiVmjent in county and 
other gaols, with or without whipping and hard labour, is the sen- 
tence inriicted on gtylty of^^^ and other 

minor offences, j to the ci^onies, 

the result of t|iOj evW|#^ijbe^ apd of the opinions 

of those most conqi^e^^ is, that it is generally very little 

efiicacious, wl^fhefyjii Teforr^^ or in terrifying 

others from' the (^thitiission of criinUj j Whatever, indeed, might 
be the sufferings o( transports, the infliction, as Paley observes, 
can never answer the end of example, ^ because the punishraent, 
whatever it be, is unobserved and unknown/ The Rev. Dr. 
Hunt, a magistrate of Bedfordshire, says, in his examination 
before the Committee on Crimin^^l Commitments* and Convic- 
tions, in 1827 — 

‘ I know that letters received from convicts in New South Wales, 
addressed to their friends, have tended to render them very careless as to 
the risk of their being transported. I am sorry to say, that a great part 
of the labouring population, with which I am acquainted, appear to think 
that their situation can hardly be made worse than it is.* — p. 37. 

Mr. Macqueen, a magistrate in Bedfordshire, and proprietor 
of an establisluneiit in New South Whales, says he considers the 
condition of the convict-labourer as infinitely superior to that of 
the agricultural labourer iif this country ; and he has found, from 
his experience as a magistrate, that many persons have asked what 
extent of crime W'ould ensure their transportation. — Evidence be- 
fore Committee on Secomlary Purfishmenh, 1831. 

Mr. Wakefield thus describes 4he feelings and demeanour of the 
convicts in Newgate under sentence of Iransportatiou for life ; — 

‘The prison generally contains a considerable number of per- 
sons under sentence of transportation for life. They are coniined 
together, and separately from all other prisoners, except such 
as are also under sentence Of transportation, but for shorter 
periods. Any one visiting the ^ole prison \vould find the inmates of 
one part of it more careless, gay, and noisy than ail the rest. The 
great mass of prisoners for trial are thoughtful, anxious, and sad, 
speaking comparatively wdth w^hat wtoM mark the same number of 
persons, of the same class, if shut up together and not affected by 
suspense; whilst those .who are under sentence of death display like 
symptoms of uneasiness in tfio highest degree* The yard and W’ards of 
the transports, qp the contrary, generally present a scene of mixed 
hilarity and quarrelling^ mUcli restrained indeed by the officers of the 
prison, but sti ll plain to the most careless observer, 

* This ariises from Jhe deaith of women in the convict coloides." 

‘ Prisoners 
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, * Prisoners under sentence of divided into 

two classes, of regnkir tliMiireS, who"! are habitually rechless 
of the future, iind of ,a n>ore steady a^id prudent ^urn, such as 

receivers of stolen ^opds, utteri&rs of forgOiies^ and others not prac^ 
tised criminals, ^fjbut of a Wgher rank in focijety, possessed of education, 
and ’^yhoee first ^crime perhaps cells of 

Newate. I h^ heard pWsjJfi ta}k of knowing the 

worst but,, on farther 

called the “ worst '\tyafi|i.rdly^^si8ere«^itn,^^^ class* 

‘ The hase-miiided^* Jghojrant, make great 

exertions to avoid b6{h|j: trah|pbrtfd ; not bepaqse^e, expects to suffer 
any pain, either of mind oribOdy, in the passage tli ^lie colonies, or 
after his arrival, but because he desires to continue the mode of life to 
which he is accustomed, or, in other w^ords, becaiito 'he is unwilling 
to part witfe the luiurjes in which a successful thief may always 
indulge. But, to a man of this class, thepunishmettt.of transportation 
fimounts only to, a decree that he shall no longer , rob, ' and enjoy the 
fruits of robbery. Being sentenced to transportation, he is a little 
sorry at being cut off from what was agreeable to him ; but this is all 
the pain he suffers. “ Knowing the worst,’' as he calls it, by which 
he means jmly kpowing that he will 'no more be a robber in this 
country, his thoughts become fixed on the country of his destination. 
Now, of that country, of his coming situation in it,— what is tjie im- 
pression on his mind ? 

‘ As a regular criminal, he has been in the habit of associating with 
persons who have undergone the punishWnt of transportation; and 
from these he , has received accounts, partly false, but in part true, 
representing the state of a convict m New South Wales as by no 
means disagreeable.' * 

No one, indeed, wlio peruses the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Secondary Punishments, in 1831, can doubt that tlic 

* We have now before us a letter from^ foreigner, a miniature-painter, transported 
for larceny, who, on landing at Sydney, was immediately comiielled to work at writing 
the whole day in public offices f^ir \a. per day j but, oftorwards, was allowed two dayH 
in a week to himself, which; he employed in teaching drawing at 2s, 6</. per hour. 
He was thus earning nearly l7. a day for two days in a week, and paying 1/. per week 
for his board and lodging. That his lot was^iot very severe ajipears from his com- 
plaining grievously of iH atiouchetnens de ^apem,* which he was required to hesfow^ 
in passing on the ‘ superintendans des conyidjljs’ and other officers. Another letter, from 
a labourer, ^ansported ’for sheep -stealing, givjBS a pictuvo pf his condition anything but 
severe. He describes provisions fis remaifeihly urges his family to join 

him. It is, right to add, that we have another letter before us from an Englishman, 
transported for forgery, describing his condition as truly wretched, labouring iu tlm 
fields from morning to night, without wages, in the mountains, one hundred and fifty 
milca from Port Jackson, with black natives and the lowest convicts for compaiiiuns, 
grinding his small ration of wheat in a hand-l^fkiU and baking it in refuse ashes, 
ekwping on straw with a covering of bark and is single blanket, and fremiently in 
terror of the supenntendent’s lash* This account diflers from Iho general tenor of 
such reports. We believe, how^^ver, that there is some, reason to hope that the punish- 
ment of transportation is likely to grow more severe than it has hitherto generally 
been, arising from the great decline in the price of labour in the colony, and from 
the hulks being so full, that all convicts sentenced must now be actually transported. 

VOL. xvH. NO. xciii. p ' condition 
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condition of the generality of convicts in New South Wales is 
anything rather than that of severe endurance and penal suffering. 
There are three classes of convicts: — First, what are called ge/i- 
ilemen convicts — clerks, and persons of education, principally 
forgers, wljo, being unfit for hard labour, are generally employed 
in writing and other occupations in public offices, and become 
tutors and academy -keepers / in S;^dney and other towns. In order 
to avoid corrupting them by mixing them with the lowest class, 
they are allowed to lodge out Of the common barracks ; they have 
thus full command of their leisure hours and nights, which they 
either employ w'ith great profit in letting out their talents, or often 
in depredations on society. Their superior abilities enable them 
often to amass w^ealth, and live sensually. They become ^ eman- 
cipists ^ by obtaining their ticket of ^recdom after a few years, 
cabal, write in the journals* against the government, and dis- 
turb the colony ; and there is but one opinion as to the impos- 
sibility cither of reforming or of adequately punishing these per- 
sons, under the existing system in the settlement. The second 
class are mechanics hud handicraftsmen, who are in very great 
demand in Sydney and the towns generally, and wlib are em- 
j)loyed in the service of government, under the directors and over- 
seers of public works, unless they can conceal their usefulness, 
(which they often attempt to do,) and are assigned as common 
labourers to a settler, with whom they contrive to share the great 
profits of their labour, or mfke some other advantageous bargain. 
Great numbers, by corrupting the overseers, or by a short course 
of regular conduct, acquire leave to sleep out of barracks, and 
are thus able to earn large sums for extra work. The wages of a 
shipwright at Sydney W’^erc, a shor-t time since, fifteen shillings per 
day : these hi^li prices easily giv^ them the means of making bar- 
gains with their overseers, which the government are not able to 
prevent, and procure them indulgences and enjoyments out of the 
reach of industrious mechanics in England. The third class — 
common labourers — are gelfcrally assigned to settlers in the 
country, at a distance from Sydney, where they are well clothed 
and fed, have from seven to ten pounds of me'at per week, tea, 
milk, sugar, and tobacco. Opinions differ as to the severity of 
llieir work: some witnesses say it is Severer, others that it is 
lighter, than that of farming labourers in England. But the great 
distance from magistrates, commonly prevents the masters from 
liaving any ready means of complaint against the convicts; and it 

Thfy not iinfrequently become editors of newspapers } and we remember to have 
read part, of a controversy carried on between two rival ■* best public instructors’ of this 
order, one of whom commenced a * leading arti^sle’ thus: — ‘ Wn shall not stoop to 
observe on the allusions which oun contemporfcty has made to the circumsiauces 
under which wa may have arrived in this colony.* 
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is generally a^miUed that it is the master’s decided interest to 
treat and feed them M'ell, as the only means of obtaining a fair 
portion of their labour. Add to this the convict’s prospect at 
the end of a few years of becoming master of his own labour, 
and obtaining its very high value, the frequent escapes, and the 
great facility of procuring his wife and family from England 
to join him, and it is clear his condition carries with it little or 
nothing of the ^proper severity of punishment. That this mis- 
chievously indulgent system may possibly be altered by making all 
convicts work for a time in gangs on the rotids, by a stricter 
police, and other improvements, appears probable ; but while the 
system remains as it is, it is obvious to common reason (without 
the positive testimony of the gaolers and magistrates, who almost 
all agree oii the point) that transportation can possess few effective 
terrors for those classes of persons against whom it is the business 
of tlie laws to secure property and society. What, then, are the 
terrors of the hulks? 

The Committee of 1829, say — 

‘ The s)^tem adopted on hoard thef hulks appears, from the evidence 
of Mr. Hoarc, Chairman of the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, to be very defective. The labour i)erformccl is said to b(3 
too light, and tlie want of sepai’ation exposes tlic men to the continual 
influence of vicious society.’ — p. 15. 

Improvements appear, from the (somewhat partial) evidence of 
Mr. Capper, the superintendent (183 1 ), to have been lately made 
ill the hulks — and greater discipline and harder labour lo have 
been introduced. Ilut though Mr. Capper says the convicts liavc 
greater dread of the liulks than of transportation, Mr. Wakefield 
and Mr. Wontner, the active governor of Newgate, agrc^c in 
thinking that the hulks possess no terror for criminals, and have 
the reputation of beings a place of lax discipline, considerable 
indulgence (they have meat six days in the week), and great chances 
of escape; — and Mr. Estcomt, a magistrate of Wiltshire, 

confirms their opinion. 

lint if an abode in the convict colonies or the hulks is little 
calculated to inspire terror into criminals, no one can think 
that a few years passed in a county or Ijorough gaol are likely to 
appear more formidable. The Committee, of 182.9, jiuliciously 
observe — » 

* Formerly a prison was dreaded on account of the filth and disease 
which were held to be its constant accompaniments. A certain terror 
was inspired by these associations. Perhaps the general notion cannot 
he better described than by the old phrase of sending a man to “ rot 
in a gaol.” It was discovered that this system was unwise as well as 
inhuman : that the prisoners became w’orso by contamination, while 

p 2 they 
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they excited sympathy by their wretchedness. Prisons were cleaned, 
ventilated, and put in order; but in makinpf this change, a prison 
altered its character ; virn no longer dreaded being confined, in a place 
where^ imder a good roof and with good, wholesome food, they are kept 
miployed at labour less severe than 'their usual' tvork. Hence it has be- 
come necessary io find some other means of inspiring dread ; and it is 
this problem which has engaged the more sensible advocates of the 
new discipline of prisons for many years. We wish to deter others 
from crime, and for that reason to make punishmenHrksonie and dis- 
agreeable/ — p. 1 5*^ 

lias tbc excellent Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, have any other persons who have considered the sub- 
ject, been yet able to solve this important problem ? In no 
degree. And would it not be the beiglit of impolicy and rash- 
ness to remove capital punishment, wdiile the law as yet con- 
fessedly provides not one other penalty holding forth terror to 
criminals, adequate to the repression of the heavier and more 
dangerous offences? Paleywell observes — ^ I'he frequency of 
capital executions this country owes its necessity to three 
causes : — much liberty, great cities, and the want of^a punish- 
ment short of death possessing a sufficient d(?grce of terror/ 
H as liberty declined, have cities diminished, has any terrific se- 
condary punishment been discovered since this sound thinker 
wrote? Many of the pimishinents inflicted in otlier countries 
would not be tolerated iii England, and would be found to 
excite even more repugnance to the law, than can be said to be 
now produced by the penalty of death. It would be shocking 
to all the notions of Englislmieu; to see a forger or a horse- 
stealer working on the public roads for life, in irons or with a 
cannon-ball tied to his legs, or ev^n in the parti-coloured clothing 
of the gaol. The punishment of branding, which was tried above 
a century since, w^as laid aside on account of its miscliievoiis efl’ects. 
The punishment of solitary confinement is a tremendous and cri- 
tical weapon, which may, at^ome future day, probably be the 
basis of an effective system of punishment. In Gloucester gaol, 
however, when? it has succeeded well for one month, the magis- 
trates and gaoler have been afraid of applying it for longer 
periods. Mr. Hoare, long a magistrate for Micldicsex, and the 
active chairman of the Prij^on Disciplin^'Society says, 

^ I should be afraid of inflicting solitary confinement for a few 
W'ceks — the habits and temperament of the mind vary so much.’ 

At the Penitentiary, strict solitary incarceration (in a liglit 
cell) is only ventured on for five days at the commencement of 
tlic imprisonment ; and the prisoners say it is the most painful 
part of the whole five years. The experiment has been made 
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in America, in the stale of Maine, at Auburn *ia New York, 
and in New Jersey, where the results are higiily unfavourable. 
In the gaol of Maine, eleven persons were in one year confined 
in soliude for short periods, none exceeding six months. Of 
these, two coininitted * suicide in their cells; another, sentenced 
to sixty- two days, could scarcely endure fifty-six days, and this 
only by the help of four removals, for several days at a time, 
into the hospital, for the recovery of his health. VVhen last re- 
moved from thfc cell, he shivered like ati aspen leaf — his pulse 
was very feeble — his articulation could scarcely be heard at the 
distance of eight feet, and he could with difticulty stand alone. 
Another, who was sentenced for six months, endured little more 
than two months, when he was necessarily removed to the hospital, 
wlicrc he remained near three months, and was then pardoned on 
account of ill health. The experienced sn])erintendciit of this 
prison thought, that nearly as much time was necessary in the has-- 
])ifalj to fulfil long terms of solitary confiuomeul, as in the cells; 
and the legislature of Maine abolished solilury confmcineiit as a 
pimislimeut, and enacted that all ]>uuislmients by imprisonment 
should be by confinement to hard hibour. ^ At Auburn in New 
York, the experiment was equally unsuccessful, and the jiunish- 
inent was abandoned. In New Jersey, where the cells were so 
arranged, that the men could converse freely, though not see each 
other, and where the evil of corrupt society was therefore not 
avoided, the piisoueis’ health did not materially sulfer.'^ 

l]ut although confinement in absolute solitude, for any con- 
siderable period, can never, we arc convinced, be used as an 
efficient [)iinisliincut, yet we believe that the combination of a 
certain d(!gree of solitude with hard labour, rigid discipline, 
moderate diet, and. religious ifistruction, which is now adopted in 
the Penitentiary in Loudon, and at vaiious large prisons in 
America, (especially that of Sing Sing, described by Captain 
iJall in the first volume of his Travels,) forms a scheme of 
punishment from which much good may he expected, and wdiicli 
ought gradually to be extended. That the strict discipline of 
the Penitentiary is regarded with some terror by criminals, is 
clear, from the evidence of Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Wontner, ami 
other witnesses in Iftjl ; — but, unhappily, the building, enor- 
mous as it looks, contains but 050 convicts (costing 50L per 
annum each, instead of 38/!., which is tlie average expense in 
gaols) out of the many thousands whose punishment is to be pro- 


^ See Appendix to Report of Coininittee on Criminal Commitments aud Convic- 
tions in 1 

vided 
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vided for, Th^se, it must be remembered, are picked individuals; 
and there is the greatest doubt whether the system could be advan- 
tageously applied to the more heinous and depraved criminals. 
At all events, it must be the work of years, at an expense of 
millions, to establish any such as general substitute for 

the convict colonies and the county gaols. 

Who must not cordially wish success to all efforts directed to the 
end of rendering secondary punishments terrific and eflcctual ? But 
as long as they possess their present character, wa can hardly be- 
lieve that any legislature, composed of practical and retlecting inen, 
will consent to plit in hazard the security of commerce and of 
private property by further reducing capital punishments, liowever 
strongly humanity may prompt to such a proceeding, and however 
warmly every man must desire to pave the way for it by the im- 
provement of secondary penalties. 

AVe mean, in a future JM umber, to lake up the subject of Pern- 
icnliaries in detail ; meantime we beg leave to offer our readers 
an extract from a Letter to an Irish Judge, which was pub- 
lished, and, though anonymous, excited a good deal of attention, 
eighteen years ago; and whkh^ on turning it up the other day 
among a world of long-forgotten things, struck us as having a 
most close and reinaikable applicability to too many of the cir- 
cumstances of tlie present time. Thus wrote, in 1815, a great 
living poet and philosopher; and w'c hunihly recommend what he 
then wTote to the consideration of the ministers of the crown, 

‘ FMam infalso verar, the true lover of his country, even by his mis- 
takes, presents a contrast witli the insidious ingenuity of the demagogue, 
wffiose character it has been in all ages, and in all countries, to convey 
falsehood even wlien he utters truth. No wdsc and good man will wil- 
fully draw the attention of the multitude to errors and calamities which 
he himself knows to be either not at all, or only gradually and slowly, 
remediable. A Christian and a lawyer, in reverential gratitude to 
the framers and eixacters — to the guardians and enforcers of public 
law, your Lordship must abhor all attempts to exasperate or embitter 
the popular mind on any occasion ; how much more when the attempt 
is made ])y a mischievous display of evils which both the executive 
and legislative powers have long and anxiously struggled to remove ; 
with how much intenser feeling when their wisest plans and best 
intended efforts arc knowu^to have been ^i^inly baffled by the very 
prejudices and antipathies w^hich the too exclusive and too passionate 
attention to these evils first kindled, and still continues to feed and 
furnish. 

‘ Let us not delude ourselves. The bulwarks and temples of ancient 
institutions, which had been undermined and thrown prostrate, are 
now indeed rebuilding. By the heroic persistance of Great Britain, 

and " 
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and the inherent elasticity of her commercial system^; by the natural 
reaction of ell human events, * ,^nd the subsequent final explosion of 
imprisoned and compressed Europe, we have shattered ot blasted the 
terrific engineer in the mine of his own digging. The visible organi- 
zation of Jacobinism has been cruder! or torn asunder ; — ])ut the life, 
the evil principle^ canno*t die, as Icmg as the soil of a liajf-knowlcdg(3 
and a proud ignorance supplies its own specific juices to the envy, 
ambition, and revenge, which, ‘alas ! are the indigenous growth of 
poor human nature. Many and strangely various are the shapes which 
the spirit of Jacobinism can assume. Now it is philosopkt/ contend- 
ing for indifference to all positive institutions, imd^r tlie pretexts of 
liberality and toleration, and yet with all the bigOtry of self-conceit, 
and all the diligence of bigotry, through every channel of communi- 
cation — and by all the implements of annoyance — by contempt, by 
ridicule, by opprobrious charge or implication, persecuting all, as 
persecutors, who will not believe their forefathers fools and t:yrants ! 
Now it appears as refined sensibitUy and philanthropy ^ deciaiining 
piteously coucerriirig tlie wrongs and wretchedness of the oppressed 
many, and, in play or novel,’ — (alas ! we have got further tlmu 
plays and novels uoivf ) — ‘ amending the faulty and partial schemes of 
Providence, by assigning every vice and fully to the rich and noble, 
and all the virtues, with every amfaljie quality, to the poor and igno- 
rant — but, mark you, not to flatter tliem into greater contentment 
with their lot : no, but to teach them to pity themselves alone, and at 
once to despise, liate, and envy their superiors. Thetr very crimes, 
forsooth, are not their own, hut the crimes of their hard and neglect- 
ful guardians ; their very crimes are not crimes, but brave acts of 
natural vengeance on their plunderers and ta^k-masters. 

‘ These are its shapes and dresses when the spirit of Jacobinism 
travels incognito^ and in which it prepares and announces its approach- 
ing public entry. Behold it in that, its next and boldest metamor- 
phosis, like the Kehama of our^laureal, one and the same, yet many, 
and multiform, and dividuous, assaulting with combined attack all the 
gates and portals of law and usage, in all the blazonry of open war ! 
— as journalist ladling out his “ Jiell-broth ” of 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

Gall of gnat and owlet’s wing, 

from his midniglit caldron of slander and blasphemy ; as club pre- 
sident, committee man, commissary-denouncer, accuser, and mob- 
orator ; as septembrizing and petitioning Poissardc with bps of obscenity 
and hands of murder, ^fi^nd as incurably, orator in the mad-house of a 
tumultuary legislature, in which all the blindness, presumption, igno- 
rance, dupery, fraud, cupidity, and malice of a wicked nation are^ fairly 
represented by universal suffrage ! a modern Solon^ crushing and 
creating, till vaporous theorems concrete into meteor constitutions, the 
executive of which is entrusted to Massacre, with Peculation as First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Rapacity as Collector of the Revenue. 

‘ Yet, amid all these fierce and feverish vexations, through all these 
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whirling storm-ciloucls of confusion and darkness, the ‘‘ tricksey spirit,*^ 
still provident for its own perpetuation, by these very horrors and 
amazements bribes or compels even the good and wise to yield it wel- 
come— and at least a passive support— in its next and final transforma- 
tion, that of MILITARY DESPOTISM, In this, the fermented state, like 
a volcanic mopntairi, forms at length its crater and outlet ; and through 
this pours forth its countless armies of demoralized fanatics, as eo many 
rivers of lava, to spread through the surrounding realms a community 
of wickedness, wretchedness, and desolation. 

‘ Let it not he o])jected, my Lord, that from mere caprice I have 
applied the opprobrious name of Jacobinism to various and discordant 
forms of folly and might. They are all one, or at least of one family, 
all united or at least confraternized by the same marked and distinct 
characters. In all alike the cry is evermore of rights — never of duties; 
in all alike the scheme consists in principles of abstract reason, 'which, 
belonging only to beings equable and unchanging, arc above man, 
wliile the materials, implements, and agency of its realization, arc found 
in terror, secrecy, falsehood, cupidity, and all the passions and prac- 
tices which are, or ought to he, below man. In all alike the a])peal is 
made to the malignant or selfish feelings, and whether it be the liberty 
that is promised, as in the earlierjOr dominion, as in the later, stage of 
Jacobinism, it is alike etfected, by destroying all tliosc objects and re- 
ciprocities of human virtue, which alone had jirecluded or diiniiiislied 
slavery.’ — Letter to Mr. Justice Fletcher, on his Charge to the Grand 
Jury of Wexford at the Summer Assizes of IS 1 4. 


Art. Vll. — Remarks on the Condition of Hunters, the Choice of 

Horses, arid their Management ; in a Series of Familiar Letters. 

By Nimrod. London. 8vo. 1831. 

COME of the remarks we have already offered with respect to 
^ the naval and military authorship of these da}s, may be applied, 
muiatis rnvtandis, to the case of contemporary sportsmen. Trea- 
tises on the subjects of fishing, shooting, and, above all, fox- 
hunting, now appear frequently, and obtain a measure of cir- 
culation which, in newspaper phrase, ^ speaks volumes’ for the 
increase of literary habits among classes of persons whose prede- 
cessors took, in general, no interest in ink-shed. Thcie are even 
periodical works devoted entirely to the affairs of the sporting 
world, which handle topics, in former tifnes taboo to all the 
muses, with such spirit and liveliness, that they find many readers 
amoifg the ^ profanum yulgus.^ These productions, especially the 
^ New Sporting Magazine,^ which is far the best of its class in 
every respect, are, we believe, reprinted in the United Stales; 
and we often observe translations of choice articles from them 
(descriptions of fox-chases, steeple-chases, and so forth) in the 

literary 
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literary journals of the Continent, more especially of Germany^ 
in the northern parts of which last country, particufarly Hanover 
and Mecklenburg, many noblemen have of late been smitten with 
the ambition of rivalling their English friends in the management 
of the stud, and are already imitating tlicni, with extraordinary 
success, in the style and fashion of the diversions of tlie turf and 
the chase. 

Under such circumstances, wc hope tlie readers of our journal 
will not accuse ^s of any unpardonable trespass, if we now 
and then permit ourselves to be seduced into a little discussion 
on a class of subjects with which, hitherto, wc 4iave very rarely 
interfered. Wc must claim the right to concern ourselves, on 
occasion, with wliatevcr interests any considerable portion of our 
countrymen ; and can see no reason why, in pages, the greater 
part of which has of late }ears been given to topics connected 
with the social condition of the poorer orders, room should not be 
found fiom time to time for some notice of those healthful recre- 
ations which, by binding the Eritish gentry to the hal)lts of country 
life, are, in truth, of more service to our agricultural labourers 
than a whole statute-book of eiiaclpients, •professedly drawn up 
with a view to their benefit, could%iipply the place of: And so, 
without further preface, let us for once sympathize with what 
even Milton calls an ^ uureproved pleasure — 

‘ Listening how tlie hounds and horn 
Clieorly rouse the slumbering Morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill/ 

III various old writers — the Mayder of the GarnCy for instance — 
we find lively pictures of the ancient English chase, which in nmny 
respects, no doubt, was of a more noble and manly iiatuie than 
that of the present day. The wolf,^ the bear, the boar, were 
among the favouiite beasts of ^ venery ; ^ and none can doubt that 
tlie habit of pursuing such animals, indepciulently of giving vigour 
to the frame, and strength to the constitution, niiisl have nourished 
that martial ardour and fearless intrepidity, which, when exerted in 
the held of battle, generally w on the day for our gallant ancestois. 
^Jdie hart, ilie stag, the hind, the roebuck, and the hare, are like- 
wise constantly mentioned, as is also the wild or incj tin-cat, 

* There are sufficient documents to show that tlie wolf was lu:iitc<l in England so 
lately as the foiuteenlh century; and, in the fifteentli, it was so common in Scotland, 
that the legislature, for the purpose of destroying the breed, enjoined every baron to 
hunt this animal four times within the year.-— See the Elack Acts, James I., 6, 115 ; 
James II., G, 98. In the year 1281, a commission was granted by Edward I, to 
Peter Corbet, to hunt and destroy all the wolves he could di-^cover in the counties of 

(Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and StuHbrd. — Ilyniei’s Poedera, vol.ii. p. 168. 
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nosy nearly extinct ; but the fox does not appear to have been in- 
cluded in the list of the Aiiglo-Noruian sportsman. The first 
public notice of this now much'-esteemed animal occurs in the 
reign of Richard 11., which unfortunate monarch gives permission, 
by charter, to the abbot of Peterborough to hunt the fox. In 
Twicers ^ Treatise on the Craft of Hunting/ Reynard is thus 
classed 

‘ And for to sette young Huntcrys in the way 
To venery, I cast me fyrst to go : , 

Of which 4 bestes be, that is to say, 

The Haj’e, the Herte, the Wulf, and the Wild Boor ; 

But til ere ben other bestes 5 of tlie chase ; 

The Buck the first, the secondc is the Do ; 

7'he Fox the third, which hath hard grace, 

TJie fertile the Martyn, and the last the Koe/ 

It is, indeed, quite apparent, that until at most a hundred and fifty 
years ago, the fox was considered an inferior animal of the chase, 
the stag, buck, and even hare, ranking before him. Previously to 
this period, he was generally taken in nets or hays, set on the out- 
side of his earth : when he vnis hunted, it was among rocks and 
crags, or ^^oods inaccessible to horsemen ; such a scene, in short, 
or very nearly so, as we have drawn to the life in Haudie l)in- 
niont’s primitive ckasso in Guy Manncring. If the reader will 
turn to the author of Hudibras's essay, entitled ^ Of the Bumpkin, 
or Country Squire,’ he will find a great deal about the hare, but 
not one word of the fox. What a revolution had occurred before 
Squire Western sat for his picture ! About half-way between 
these pieces appeared Somerville’s poem of ^ The Chase,’ in which 
fox-hunting is treated of with less of detail, and much less of 
enthusiasm, than either stag-huiitmg or hare-hunting* 

It is difficult to determine when the first regularly appointed 
pack of fox-hounds appeared among us. Dan Chaucer gives us 
the thing in embryo : — 

‘ Alia, the fox ! and after liim they ran ; 

And eke with staves many another man. 

Ran Coll our dogge, and Talbot, and Gerlond, 

And Malkin with her distaff in her bond. 

Ran cow and calf, and eke the veray hogges, 

So fered were /or berking of the dogges, 

And shouting of the men and women eke, 

^ They ronnen so, hem thought here hertes brake.’ 

At the next stage, no doubt, neighbouring farmers kept one or 
two hounds each, and, on stated days, met for the purpose of 
destroying a fox that had been doing damage in their poultry 
yards. By-aucl-bye, a few couples of strong hounds seem to have 

been 
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been kept by small country esquires, or yeomen, who could 
afford the expense, and they joined packs. Such were called 
trencher hounds~implying that they ran loose about the house, 
and were not confined in kennel. Of their breed it would be 
difficult to speak at this distance of time ; but it is conjectured 
that they resembled the large broken-haired harriers,, now to be 
met with in the mountainous parts of ales, which, on good 
scenting days, are nearly a match for anything. — Slow and gradual 
must have beeii^the transition to the present elaborate system ; 
but wc must waive the minuticB of sporting aiitiquarianship. 

In no one instance has the modern varied from the ancient sys- 
tem of hunting more than in the hour of meeting in the morning. 
Our forefatlicrs threw off the puck so soon as they could distin- 
guish a stile from a gate, or, in other words, so soon as they could 
see to ride to the houucls. Then it was that the hare was hunted 
to her form by the trail, and the fox to his kennel by the drag. 
Slow as this system would now be deemed, it was a grand treat to 
the real sportsman. ^V hat, in the language of the chase, is called 
^ ihe tender-nosed hound,* had an opportunity of displaying him- 
self to the inexpressible delight of Ips maskir ; and to the field — 
that is, to the sportsmen who joined in the diversion — the pleasures 
of the day were enhanced by the moments of anticipation pro- 
duced by the drag. As the scent grew wanner, tlie certainty of 
finding was confirmed ; the music of the pack iiicreased ; and, 
tlie game being u[), away went the hounds ^ in a crash/ Both 
trail and drag are at prcseiit but little thought of; hounds merely 
draw over ground most likely to hold the game they arc in 
quest of, and thus, in a great measure, rely upon chance for 
coming across it ; for if a challenge be heard, it can only be in- 
ferred that a fox has been on foot in the night — the scent being 
seldom sufficient to enable the hound to carry it up to his kennel. 
Advantages, however, as far as sport is concerned, attend the 
present hour of meeting in the field. Indepcndenlly of the misery 
of riding many miles in the dark, which sportsmen of the early 
part of the last century were obliged to do, the game, wdien it is 
now aroused, is in a better state to encounter the great speed of 
modern hounds, having had time to digest the food which il has 
partaken of in the night, previously to its being stirred. JJut it 
is only since the great increase of hares and foxes that the aid of 
the trail and drag could be dispensed with, without the frequent 
recurrence of blank days, which now seldom happen. » 

Compared with the luxurious ease with which the modern sports- 
man is conveyed to the field — ^either lolling in his chaise and four, 
or galloping along, at the rate of twenty miles an hour, on a hundred 
guinea hack^ — the situation of bis predecessor was all but dwtress- 

ing. 
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iug. In proportion to the distance he had to ride by starlight, were 
his hours of rest broken in upon ; and, exclusive of the time which 
that operation iniglit consume, anotlier serious one was to be pro- 
vided for. This was, the tilling his hair with powder and poma- 
tum until it could hold no more, and forrning it into a well-turned 
knot, or club, as it was called, by his valet, which cost commonly 
a good hour’s work. The protecting mud-boot, the canteritig 
hack, the second horse in the Held, were luxuries unknown to him ; 
and his well-soiled buckskins, and brown-topped boots, would have 
cut an indifferent ligure in the presence of a modern connoisseur 
by a Lciceslerskirc cover-side. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, we are inclined strongly to suspect that out of a given num- 
ber of gentlemen taking the field with hounds, the ])io])urtion of 
really scientific sportsmen may have been in favour of the olden 
times. 

In the horse called the hunter, a still greater change has taken 
place. The half-bied horse of the caity part of the last cen- 
tury was, w'hcn highly broken to his work, a delightful animal 
to ride, in many respects more aecoinplished, as a hunter, than 
the generality of those of the present day. When in his best 
form, he was a truly -sha})ed and pownuful animal, possess- 
ing prodigious strength, with a Hue eommauding frame, consi- 
derable length of neck, a slight curve in his crest, which was 
always liigli and firm, and the head beaulirully put on. Pos- 
sessing these advantages, in addition to very great pains taken 
whth his mouth in the bitting, and an excellent education in 
the school or at the bar, he was what is termed a complete 
snaffle-bridle horse, and a standing as well as a flyiiig leaper. 
Held well in hand — his rider standing up in the .stirrups, lK)hling 
him fast by the head, making the best of, and being able to pick 
or choose, his ground — such a lioise would continue a chase of 
some hours’ duration, at the pace he w'as called upon to go, taking 
his fences well and safely to the last; — and he wx)uld frequently 
command the then large sum of one hundred guineas. Put all 
these accomplishments would never have enabled a horse of this 
description to carry the modern sportsman, who rides well up to 
liounds, on a good scenting day, over one of our best hunting 
countries. His^ strength would be exhausted before he liad gone 
ten minutes by, tlie increased pace at which he must be called 
upon to travelV kut to which his bleeding would be quite un- 
equal ; ami his true symmetry, his perfect fencing, liis fine mouth, 
and all his other poiids, would prove of very little avail. If ridclcn 
close to the hounds, he would be powerless and dangerous before 
lie had gone across half a dozen Leicestershire enclosures. 

The increased pace of hounds, and that of the horses that follow 

them. 
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tbern, have an intimate connexion with each other, if not with the 
march of intellect. Were not the hounds of our day to go so fast 
as they do, they would not be able to keep clear of the crowd of 
riders who are now mounted on horses nearly equal to the racing 
pace. On the other hand, as the speed of hounds has so inucli 
increased, unless their followers ride speedy, and, fbr the most 
part, thorough-bred horses, they’ cannot see out a run of any con- 
tinuance if the scent lies well, '^rruc it is, that at the present 
lime, every Lcic'^stershire hunter is not thorough-bred ^ but what 
is termed the cock-tail, or half-bred horse of this day, is q very 
different animal from that of a hundred years back. In tliosc 
days, a cross between the thorough-bred, or perhaps not <juUc 
ilioro7igh-hrnfI, horse, and the common draught mare, was con- 
sidered good enough to produce hunters equal to the speed of the 
hounds then used, 'Jl)crc was not such an abundance of what 
may be termed the intermediate variety of the horse in the country 
— ‘ pretty well-bred on each side the head ' — w hich has of late 
years been in demand for the fast coaches of hhigland, in which 
low-bred horses have no chance to live. Man's of this variety, 
put to thorough-bred stallions, a?i(i crossed with pure 

bloody create the sort of animal tliat conies now under the d(;no- 
minalion of the half-bred luigllsh hunter, or cock-tail. These 
are also the horses which contend for our several valuable stakes, 
made for horses not thorough-bred, though, when brought to 
the post, they are sometimes so much like lacc-horses in their 
appearance and their pace, that it would be difficult to detect 
the blot ill their pedigree. A prejudice long existed against 
ihorough-bred horses for the field, particularly such as had 
once been trained to the course; and in some quarters it still 
lingers. It is argued by thdr opponents, that the thinness of 
their skins makes them afraid of rough, black-thorn fi'nces, and 
that they lose their speed in soft, or, wliat in sporting language is 
termed, deep ground : also, that having been accustomed from 
their infancy to the jockey’s hand, they lean upon their bits, ns 
W’licn ill a race, and are therefore unpleasant to ride. Such of 
them as have been long in training may undoubtedly be subject 
to these objections, and never become good and pleasant luiiitt is ; 
but when purcliased young, and possessing strength and bone, 
they must have many counterbalancing advantages over the in- 
ferior-bred horse. So far from not making good leapers. the 
firmness of bone and muscle peculiar to this variety of the orcefl 
is prodigiously in favour of that desirable qualification. Indeed, 
it has been truly said of them, that they can often leap large fences 
wlien low er bred horses cannot leap smaller ones, — the result of 
their superior wdiid, wdicn put to a quick pace. 


Whoever 
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Wboisw wishes to see two distinct species of the horse in the 
most perfect state, should go to Newmarket and Melton Mowbray 
—to the former for the race-horse, to the latter for the hunter. 
In no place upon the earth is condition attended to with so much 
care, or managed with such skill, as in this renowned metropolis 
of the fox-hunting world. Indeed, we conceive it would be use- 
less to expect horses to live with hounds in such a country as 
Leicestershire, unless they W'erc in condition t(^ enable them to 
contend for a plate. 

Melton Mowbray generally contains from two to three hundred 
hunters, in the hands of the most experienced grooms England 
can produce — the average number being ten to each sjiortsman 
residing there, although some of those who ride heavy, and rejoice 
in long purses, have from fourteen to Iw^enty for their own use. 
The stud of the Earl of Plymouth has, for many years, exceeded 
the lasi-mcntioncd number. It may seem strange, that one man 
should, under any circumstances, need so large a number of 
horses solely for his personal use iu the field ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that few countries do .require it. In Leicestershire, how- 
ever, the universal practice is for each sportsman to have at least 
two hunters In the field on the same day, — a practice found to be 
economical, as it is from exhaustion, the effect of long-continued 
severe work, that the health of horses is most injured. And when 
it is also borne iu mind, that liounds are to be reached from 
IMelton, Leicester, &c., every day in the week, — tliat one horse 
out of six, in every iiian^s stud, is, upon an average, lame, or other- 
wise unfit for work — and that a horse should always have five 
days’ rest after a moderate, and at least seven or eight after a severe 
run with hounds, — it will seem no;, surprising that ten or . twelve 
hunters should be deemed an indispensable stud for a regular 
Leicestershire sportsman. 

The stables and other conveniences for hunters in the town and 
neighbourhood arc upon a very superior scale j and the greater 
part of the studs remain there all the year round — though from 
the comparatively small quantity of arable land in the county 
of Leicester, and the very great demand for forage, oats and hay 
are always considerably dearer here than at any other place 
iu England.' The sum total of expenses attending a stud of 
twelve hunters Melton, including every outgoing, is, as nearly 
as can be estimated, one thousand pounds per annum. In all 
stables, the outlay for the purchase of horses is great— at least two 
hundred guineas each huttter ; and, in some, the annual amount 
of wear and tear of hoi# flesh is considerable. 

At no distant date— within almost twenty-five years — Melton 
Mowbray was an insignificant looking little town. It is prettify 
^ situated 
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situated in a rich vale, through which the river Stoure passes ; 
but had nothing an artist would have called a faalure about it, 
except its beautiful church. But of late it has put on a very 
diflereiit appearance, owing to the numbers of comfortable 
houses which have been erected for the accommodation of its 
sporting visitors, who now spend not less, on an average, than 
50,0001, per annum on the spot. It stands on one of the great 
north roads, eighteen miles from Nottingham, and fifteen from 
J^eicester — whicli latter place is also become a favourite resort of 
sportsmen, as it is well situated for the best pa^^t of the Quorn, 
and Lord Lonsdale^s countries, and many of the favourite covers 
of the Atherstone (lately better known as Lord Anson’s) country 
can be reached from it. 

The following description of the Old Club at Melton Mow- 
bray, so called in contiadistinction to the New Club, some time 
since broken up, is given in the ‘ Sporting Magazine.* 

‘ The grand feature at Melton Mow’bray is the Old Clul), which has 
been established about tliirty-eiglit years, and owes its Idrth to tlie 
following circumstances : — Those distinguished sportsmen, the late 
Lord Forrester and Lord Delamei*e,* (then Messrs. Forrester and 
.Cholmondeley,) had been living for some years at Loughborough, for 
the purpose of hunting with Mr. Mcynell, and removed tlience into 
Melton, where they took a house, and were joined by the late Mr. 
Smythe Owen, of Condover Hall, Shropshire. As tliis house, now 
known as the Old Club-house, only contains four host bed-rooms, its 
members are restricted to that number ; but the following sportsmen 
have, at different periods, belonged to the club: — The Hon. George 
Germaine, now Lord Sackville ; Lords Alvanley and Brudcnell ; the 
Hon. Joshua Vanneck, now Lord Huntingffeld ; the Hon. Berkeley 
Craven; the. late Sir Robert Leighton; the late Mr. Meyler; Messrs. 
Brominell, Vansittart, Thomas Ayslieton Smith, Lindow% Langston, 
Maxse, Maher, Moore, Sir James Musgravc, and the present Lord 
Forrester — the four last mentioned gentlemen forming the present club. 
There is something highly respectable in every thing connected wdth the 
Melton Old Club. Not only is some of the best society in England to bo 
met with in their circle, hut the members have been remarkable for living 
together on terms of the strictest harmony and friendship ; and a sort of 
veneration has been paid by them to tlie recollection of the former mem- 
bers, as the following anecdotes will prove: — Thy. same plate is now 
in use which was purchased when the club was established, (for tlicre 
are none of the “ ceriomina (Hriiiarum ,** — no ostentatious displays at 
the table of the Old Club, tliough every tiling is as good, of its kind, 
as a first-rate cook can produce, and the wines are of the best quality ,)|l^ 
and even trifles are regarded "with a scrupulous observance. A small 
print of the late Samuel Chiffney, “ on Bardnet,** w^as placed against 
the wall by the present Lord Sackville, then Mr. Germaine, so dis- 
tinguished as a most excellent sjiortsman, as w^ell as a rider over u 
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ciountry .ior a* race-course, -^in the latter accomplishment perhaps 
scarcely excelled hy any gentleman jochey; and although, since it 
was first affixed, the room has undergone more than pne papering 
and repairing, yet the same print, in the same frame, and on Ike same 
7ml, still hangs in the same place. 

* The rivets were not found that joined us first, 

Tlia.^do not reach us yet; — we were so mixed, 

Wo ti^re one mass, we could not give or take 
But from the satne, for he was I — I 

The uninitiated reader would be surprised by an enumeration 
of the persons olP rank, wealth, and fashion, who, during months 
of every year, resign the comforts and elegancies of their family 
mansions for a small house in some town pr village of Leicestcr- 
slure— to the eye of any one but a sportsman, nearly the ugliest 
county in England — nor can any foreigner visiting this country, 
and a sportsman in his own, fail to be greatly surprised at the 
magnificence of our hunting establisliments, whose sole object 
is the fox. Tlic kennels and stables at Quordon Hall, celebrated 
ns the residence of ‘ the great Mr, Mcyncll,’ and subsequently, 
until within the two 'last yc'arr, of every proprietor of the Quor- 
don or Quoni hounds, are specially worthy his attention. The 
former arc perhaps the most extensive at the present day. in 
England ; among the latter is one holding twenty-eight horses, 
so arranged, that when a spectator stands in the centre of it, his 
eye commands each individual animal; — which, being furnished 
with scats, and lighted by powerful lumps, formed a high treat 
to the eye of a s[)ortsman on a winter’s evening ; in addition to 
thi.s, there are several loose boxes and an exercise ride, as it is 
called, under cover, for bad weather. The usual ||mouut of tho 
Quoin establishment has been faty cITieient hunters ; and from 
sixty to one hundred couples of hounds. Mr. Osbakicston, 
however, duriqg his occupation of the country, had a still larger 
kennel, — and ho wonder, for it was his custom to turn out every 
day in the week, weather permitting ; and, after Christmas, as the 

*** The Karl of Wilton lias lately built an excellent house in the capitak itself, for 
ajjcoai modal Ipn of himself and his Countess, — Ifln event hailed with pleasme 
by the Meltonians, as their permanent residence there will jirobably induce many 
other mamod j^mafeurs to visit the jdace, aufl thereby refine its society. At Melton 
Lodge, within a mile of tho town, the Earl and Countess of Plymouth have been 
domiciled for several years past. The Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, Lord and 
Laf\y Edward Thy«ne,> and the Mar<pus of Worcester, arc occasional residents in the 
town. I^ords Alvajiiley and Rokeby keep house there together; as do Sir Harry 
#<»oodricke, Mr. Li^le' Oilmonr, and Lord Gardner; Lord Robert Grosvenor, Lord 
Eiijnaird, Mr. Whfe, of ParJ^Uall, Derbyshire, with many others, too numerous to 
mention, are amotfg the of Melton; and, at Leicester, are to bo foimd 

Lord and Lady 6arali ' Ingcatrie, Ixird and Lady Stormouut, Colonel Drum- 
mond, &c. ^ 



days increased in length, he had often two packs oift on the same 
day — a circumstance before unheard of. This gentleman, however, 
is insatiable in his passion for the chase ; and wheti w e think what 
fatigue he,ini!st have been inured to whilst hunting his own hounds 
six days a week, in such a county as I^eicestershire, fqr a succes- 
sion of seasons, we read with less surprise his late Herculean feat 
of riding fifty four-mile-heats over Newmarket heatli, ip the short 
s})acc of eight hours, and in the face of most tempestuous weather ! 

Four packs oF fox-hounds divide this far-famed county of Lei- 
cester: namely, the Duke of Kutland's; — the Eii^rl of Lonsdale^s ; 
— the Atherstone, — late the Earl of Lichfield’s, afterwards Sir 
.lohii Gerard’s, but now Mr. Applewaite’s ; — and what w«re so 
long called the Quorii, now Sir Harry Goodricke’s, who has 
built a kennel for them at Thrussinton, half way between Melton 
and Leicester, which situation is more in thti centre of the 
country than Quorn. The county of Leicester, liovvovt!!*, does 
not of itself find room for all these packs : parts of Rutland- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Warwickshire are also 
included in theit beat. * 

Our readers are doubtless aware* tliat such portion of a county 
as is hunted by any one pack of hounds is technically called their 
country; and of all the countries in the world, the (inorn cer- 
tainly bears the bell. This superiority arises from the peculiar 
nature of the soil — which, being for the most part good, is highly 
favourable to scent ; the immense proportion of grazing land in 
comparison with that which is ploughed ; and the great size of the 
enclosures, many of which run to from sixty to one hundred acres 
each. The rarity of large w'oods in this part of Leicesterslure 
is also a grejEp: recommendation ^to it as a hunting country; while 
it abounds in .furze-brakes, or gorse-covers as they are termed, for 
the rent of which a considerable annual sum (nearly lOOOZ.) is 
paid to the owners. Independently of these, whilt are termed 
artificial covers urg made with slakes, set at a certain height from 
llte ground for the grass to grow over them ; but they are very 
inferior to^ the others, being difficult for hounds to draw. The 
subscription to the Quorn hounds has varied from two to four 
thousands pounds per annum, but Sir Harry Goodrickc, the 
present proprietor, bears the whole expense of them himself. 

One of the most striking features in the aspect of the chosen 
regions of English fox-hunting is the formidable oj^fence — ren- 
dered necessary by the difficulty of keeping fatting cattle within 
their pastures, during the season of the oestrus or gad-fly. It con- 
sists of — ^first, a wide ditch, then a sturdy Black-thorn hedge, and 
at least two yards beyond that a strong rail, about four feet high : 
to clear all these obstacles, from whichever side they may be ap- 
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preached, is evidently a great exertion for a horse. What is terined 
tile bull-finch fence, (still more common in these districts,) is a 
quickset hedge of perhaps fifty years’ growth, with a ditch on one 
side or tlie oilier, and so high and strong that horses cannot clear 
it. llie s[)ortsinan, however, charging this at nearly full speed, 
succeeds in getting to the other side, when the bushes close after 
him and his horse, and there is no* more appearance of their transit 
than if a bird had hopped through. Horses, unaccustomed to 
these fences, seldom face them well at first ; ' perhaps nothing 
short of tlie cmujation which animates their rideis, and the cou- 
rage created in the noble animals llicmsclves by the pn.’sence of 
h(mn(|s, would induce them to face such things at all. Timber 
fences, such as rails, stiles, and gates, but particularly rails, are 
ofteuer leaped in Leicestershire than in any other country, by 
reason of tlie great height which the quickset fences attain — a 
height which, in some places, nothing but a bird can surmount ; 
brooks also abound, amongst the widest of which are the Whis- 
?sendine — the Smite or Ib lvoir — one under Stanten Wood — an-^ 
other under Noitou l^y Galby — and a fifth near Woodwell Head, 

At the contusion of the Iksi century, Mr. Meynell was master 
of tliese Quoin hounds, since which time they Jiave been in the 
hands of tlic^ following conspicuous sportsmen; EajjJ Scftoii, Lord 
.holey, Mr. "Jhoinas Asshelon Smith, Sir Bellingham Graham, 
Mr. Osbaldeston, Loid Southampton, and Sir Harry Goodricke^ 
Tliis baronet being in the prime of life and a good sportsman, 
is considered a veiy proper person to fidfil the duties o4'his situa- 
tion ; and not the less so, that his ample fortune enables him to 
dispense with a subscription. 

"J’lie town of Melton furnislies an interesting scene on each 
hunting morning. At railier an early hour are to be seen groups 
ofliuulers, the finest in the world, setting out in different direc- 
tions to meet difierent packs of hounds. Each sportsman sends 
foiward two. On one is mounted a very light but extremely 
well-dressed lad, who returns Iiome'ou lus master’s cover-hack, 
or in ilie dickey of ins carriage, if he has happened to be carried 
to cover in the more luxurious fashion? On the otluir hupter is a 
personage of a veiy difl’ereiit description. '^I’his is what is called 
the ^ second horseman,’ — he rides the second horse, w'hich is to 
carry his master witli tlie hounds, after his having had one, or part 
of one, chas^ on the first. "^Jliis description of servant is by no 
lucuns easy to procure ; and he generally exhibits iu his counte- 
nance and denieanour something like a modest assurance that he 
possesses qualities of importance. In short, he must have some 
brains in his head ; bq a good horseman with a light band ; be 
able Ip ride very well to hounds ; aqd^ above all, he must have a 

good 
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good eye to, and a thorough knowledge of, a country, to enable 
him to give his master a chance of changing his horse in a run, 
and not merely when it is over. I^rd Seftoii brought this second- 
horse system into fashion at the time he hunted Leicestershire, 
when Jack Raven, a liglit-w^'ight, and son of his. huntsman, 
used to ride one of his thousand-guinea hunters in his wake~if 
\vc may so express ourselves — in the field, to whfch he changed 
Ids seat at the first cOiivejiient opportunity. The system, how- 
ever, has been improved upon since then. Tlie second-horseman 
now rides to points instead of following the Ijounds, and thus 
often meets his master at a most favourable moment, when his 
good steed is sinking, with one that has not been out of -a trot. 
There is niuch humanity as well as comfort in this arrangement ; 
for at the pace hounds now go over grass countries, horses become 
distressed under heavy weights in a slioit time after the chase be- 
gins, when the scent lies well, and tiny aie manfully ridden up to 
the pack. 

About an hour and a half after the servants are gone forw'ard 
with the hunters, a change of scene to bii observed at Melton* 
Carriages and four appear at some doors ; at others, very clever 
and, most commonly, thorough-bred hacks, led gently in hand, 
ready for their owners to mount, Hie bye-roads of this county 
being bad for wheels, the hack is often the better conveyance of 
the two — always, indeed, unless the lixtuie be on a turnpike-road 
— and twelve or fourteen miles are generally peifoimed by him 
within the hour. 

The style of your Meltoniaii fox-hunter has long distinguished 
him above his brethren of what he calls the provincial chase. 
When turned out of the hands of his valet, he presents the very 
heau-ideal of his casta* The exact Stultze-like tit of his coat — his 
superlatively well-cleaned leather biceches and boots — and the 
generally apparent high breeding of the man, can seldom be 
matched elsewhere; and the most cautions sceptic on sucl^ points 
would satisfy himself of this fact at one single inspection. 

Before Leicxslershire acquired its present ascendant rank in 
the scale of sport, it w'as hunted by what were called the Noel 
hounds, which aftorw^ards became the property of the Lonsdale 
family ; but in those early days, this county wore, to the eye of a 
sportsman, a very different appearance from that which it now 
presents. A great portion of the land was unenclosed ; neither 
w-as there a tenth part of the furze-covers with which it now 
abounds, llie foxes, on the Other hand, were wilder then than 
they are at present, .and runs of longer duration than those of 
later times were, on an average, the result. Game was not so 
plentiful as it now is ; consequently foxes had farther to travel for 
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tlieir usual provender, which trained them for rims of extraordinary 
length; and they were wilder, from the wilder nature of the 
country in which they were bred* It was, however, reserved to 
JMr. Meytiell to render famous the county of Leicester as a 
hunting country. He was doubtless the most successful sports- 
man of his own time, nor has he been surpassed by any who have 
trodden in his steps ; although it may be admitted he has had his 
equals in some departments of ^ the craft/ It a great mistake 
to fancy that a fool will ever make a first-rate figure even ia fox- 
hunting; and, iif truth, tliis father of the modern chase was any- 
ihing but a fool. He w'as a man of strong and vigorous mind, 
joined with much perseverance, as well as ardour, in his favourite 
pursuit ; and bringing faculties to bear upon sport, as a scimee, 
which would have distinguished themselves in any walk of life to 
which he might have applied them. As a breeder of hounds he 
displayed a perfect judgment ; the first qualities he looked for 
w^ere tine noses and stout rminiug; a combination of strength 
with beauty, and steadiness with high mettle. His idea of per- 
fection of shape was* summed lip in ‘ short backs, open bosoms, 
straight legs, and compact feet.' Although he did not hunt his 
hounds himself, yet he was one of the boldest as well as most judi- 
cious borsemeii of his time — but this was only a minor qualifica- 
tion, His knowledge of hunting was supreme, and several of his 
maxims are in force to the present hour. He was a great advo- 
cate for not hurrying hounds in their work ; and liaving, perhaps, 
unparalleled influence over his field, he was enabled to prevent 
his brother sportsmen from pressing on the hounds when in dif- 
ficulties — himself being the first to keep alo6f: in chase no man 
rode harder. 

It was in his day that the hard riding, or we should ratlier say, 
quick riding to hounds, which has ever since been practised, w'as 
first brought into vogue. The late Mr. Childe, of Kiiilet Hall, 
Shropshire — a sportsman of the highest order, and a great personal 
friend of Mr, Meyiicll — is said to have first set the example, and it 
was quickly followed by the leading characters of the Quorn hunt/*' 
This system has not only continued but has gained ground, and 
the ait of riding a chase may be said to have arrived at a state 

* Among the foremost of these were, the present Earl of Jersey, then Lord Villiers ; 
the late Lord Forester, then Mr, Cecil Forester j Lord Dehainere, then Mr. Clhol- 
iTKmdley ; Lord Sackville, then the Honourable Geoige Germaine j lilarl Sefton ; 
Lord liuntingfield, then the llonoiira])le J oshiia V anneck ; the late Lords Charles 
Somerset, Menard, and Craven ; Lords liynedock, then Colonel Graham, Foley, 
and Wenlock, then Sir Robert Law ley; Honourables Robert Grosvenor, Berkeley 
Craven, and Martin Hawke; Sir John Shelley, Sir Henry Peyton, and the late Sir 
Stephen Glynn, General Tarleton, Messrs. Loraine Smith, Childe, Charles Mcynell, 
Harvey Aston, Lowth, Musters, I-iambton, Beniiet, Havvkes, Lockley, Thomas Asslie* 
^tou Smith, Lindow, Jacob \YardeIl, cum muUis afiis. 
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of perfection quite unknown at any other period <Jf time. Tliat 
a draw-back from sport and occasional loss of foxes arc often 
the result of this dashing method of riding to hounds, every sports- 
man must acknowledge ; as an old writer on hunting has observed, 
‘ The emulation of leading in dogs and their masters has been 
the ruin of many a good cry/ One circumstance, however, has 
greatly tended to perfect the system of riding well up, and this is, 
tlie improved condition of hunters.* Of Mr. Me}neirs time two 
celebrated chases are recorded in print : one of an hour and twenty 
minutes without a check ; and the other, twfc> hours and tifty 
minutes without a cast. Only two horses carried their riders 
tlironghout the first run, and only one went to the end of the 
second ; both foxes were killed, and every hound was present at 
the death of each. We may venture to say, had the two runs m c 
liave alluded to taken place within the last few \ears, this supe- 
riority in the condition of the hounds over the horses would by 
no means have been maintained. 

We wish we could gratify such of our readers as are sportsmen 
with the date and origin of our best packs.of foxhounds, us well 
as the names and character of llfeir ow'iicrs ; but our limits will 
not allow us to go into much detail. Perhaps the oldest fox- 
hound blood in England at this time is to be found in the kennel 
of the Jiarl of Lonsdale, at Cottesmore. The Noels, whom 
this family succeeded, were of ancient standing in the chase ; 
and the venerable peer himself has now superintended the pack 
for nearly fifty years, with a short interregnum of three or four 
years, when Sir Uilbert Ileathcotc had lliem. Lord Yarbo- 
jOLigh’s kennel can likewise boast of very old blood, that pack 
having descended, without iiilerru]>lion, from father to son for 
upwards of one hundred ancl fifty years, llie hounds, late 
Mr. Wardens, sold to Mr. Horlock a few years since for one 
thousand guineas, claim a high descent, having much of the 
blood of Lord Thanet’s and Mr. Elwey’s packs, which were in 
the possession of the Abingdon family, at 11} cot, for at least three 
generations, and hunted Qxfordshirc and Eerkshire. Mr. Warde 
was a master of foxliounds during, as we believe, the yet ini- 
equallcd period of fifty-seven years in succession. During this 
time he sold his pack to Lord Spencer; but reserved three couples 
of bitches, from which he raised another pack, and thus never lost 
sight of his old blood. Earl Fit 2 ;|villiam comes very near Mr. 

The advantages of the new system of preparing the hunter for the field have 
been so clearly demonstrated in Nimrod’s Letters, that the old one, of turning him to 
grass in the summer and destroying that condition which it hud taken months to 
j)rocurc, is nearly, if not totally, exploded, in the studs of all the hard riders of the 
present day. 

Warde 
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Warde :is an old master of foxhounds. Soon after Mr. Wardc 
purchased his first pack of the Honourable Captain licrtie, this 
peer bought the one called the Crewe and Foley, which had been 
very long established in Oxfordshire and Warwickshire; and he 
has kept iIk'iii ever since, — nearly fifty years. The Bel voir 
hounds are also a very old established pack, but had an interval 
during the minority of the prcbeut Duke of liutland, when in the 
liands, first of Sir Carnaby Ilaggcrstone, and af/erwards of Mr. 
J\;rcival, brother of the late J.ord J^gmont. The Duke of Beau- 
foiTj> are anothef justly cele brated pack, but only in possession 
of the second generation; they date from the time of Lord Fitz- 
william’s taking the Crewe and Foley hounds, which made an 
opening in that part of Oxfordshire wdiich the J)uke iiow^ hunts. 
Foxhounds have been kept at Baby Castle, Durham, by the 
present lord and his uncle, the late J3uke of Cleveland, for more 
than a century, and the Marcpiis himse lf has now oHiciuted as 
huntsman to his pack for neaily forty se asons. '^J'he ICarl e)f Scar- 
borouglfs late pack, now Mr. Foljambc’s, liiuiting the Colling- 
Y'orth country, claim also an early date ; and among the other old 
masters of foxhounds now alive, the names of Sir Kichard J^ulev 
ston. Lord Midellelon, the l^arl of Jlarewoexl, Mr. Villebois, 
Mr. Kalpli Lambton, Mr. iSlusteus, and the i)iike of (irafton, 
stand next on the list. "J'he late Sir Thomas Moslyn was in the 
uninterrupted possession of foxlioumis for U[)warels of forty }ears ; 
the late Mr, Chute, of llampsliire, kept them at le ast thiity years ; 
and that super-excellenit sportsman, Mr. Musters, Ijas aheady se'en 
out a similar period. With the exception of these, and a few 
others, the packs of hhighsh foxhounds have changed masteis 
so often williin the last fitly vears, that it is almost impossible 
to trace them, either in blood or possession. However, the most 
valuable kennels of the present day are, those of the Dukes of 
llutland and Beaufort, lx)rd Fitzw'illiam, the Marquis of Cleve- 
land, Messrs. Balpli l^ambton and Osbaldeston. Mr. Warde has 
likewise been remarkable for the great bone, size, and power of 
the hounds he has bred. With the exception of Lord Cleveland’s 
and Mr, Villebois’s lar^r packs, (so called in coiilradisti action to 
packs consisting of their smaller hounds, which these eminent 
sportsmen bring into the field on the alternate days,) no hounds of 
the present day equal his in this respect. His logic on this subject 
is incontrovertible. ^ You iiia’y at pleasure,’ says this distinguislied 
sportsman, ^ diminish the size and power of the animal you wish 
to breed ; but it is difficult to increase or even preserve them, 
adliering to the same breed.’ Many thought that Mr. AVarde’s 
hounds looked to some disadvantage, owing to their generally carry- 
iflg a good deal of fleslj, which, liow'cvcr, he considered,— as did 

also 
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also the celebrated Tom Rose, the Duke of Graftdn’s late hunts- 
man, and father of the present, — absolutely essential to those which, 
like his, hunted strong, woodland countries. To the eye of a 
sportsman, it is certain, they alw^ays afforded a high treat, as tlic 
power and fine symmetry of the fox-hound were apparent at first 
sight; and almost every kennel in the south of England, and 
seveial in the north, are now proud to a(*knowledge their obli- 
gations to the blood of Jolin VVarde — the Father of the FiehL — 
Sir Richard Piueston is celebrated as a judicious breeder of 
hounds, and his blood has likewise been highly#valuL'd in several 
of our best kennels, aniongsi which is Lord Cleveland’s, to 
whom Sir Richard sold a very large draft some yviivs since. 
The late Mr. Corljet, a very considerable breeder of hounds, 
always bowed to his superior Judgment in this departinenl of the 
science. The most celebrated breeders, hovve vei, of this day, are 
the Dukes of Rutland and Beaufort, and Mr. Osbaldcston — 
we rather think that Mr. Osbaldeston's blood is de facto in the 
liighcst repute in the hunting world. A short time since, lu' had 
nearly forty couples of liounds at wtpk, at one time, by one sire— 
his I'urrier. 

Persons, who are not sportsmen, may be at a loss to estimate 
the annual expenses of a pack of fox-hounds, hunting our first- 
rate countries; and, perhaps, equally so to account for such large 
sums being expended m such pursuits.* llay and oats, and, con- 
sequently, oatmeal, being very iiiueh cheaper now than tlicy were 
during the w'ur prices, of course lliese exjienscs aie diminished ; 
but even at present, we undei stand that in the best establisliments, 

Tlie Ibllowinj^ are Iho items of expenses, laid down by C\)lonel C'oului, lu his 
* Obseivutiuns ou Kox huiiliag/ publislu;<l a few yeais since. The calculalum sup- 
poses a foiii‘-tiines-a-wetdt country ; but it is generally below the mark ; we shouitl 
say, at least one-half: — 

* Fourteen horses . . . £70(1 

Hounds’ food, for fifty collides * , 275 

Firing . . • * • 50 

Taxes . . • * • 120 

Two whipiK*rs-iii, and feeder . . *210 

Earth stopiiing , • . . , 80 

Saddlery * . * . *1 00 

Farriery, shoeing, and medicine . • lOO 

Young hounds purchased, and exi>ensos at walks . 300 

Casualties .... 200 

Iluntsraau’s wages and his horses • . <100 

£223:> ’ 

Of course, countries vary much in expense from local circumstances j such as the 
necessity for change of kennels, hounds sleeping out, &.c. &c. Jn those which are 
called hollow countries, consequently abounding in earths, the expense of eartli- 
stopping often amounts to 200/. per annum, and Nortliatnjdonshire is of this class. 
In others, a great part of the foxes are what is termed btuU-hred sabred above giouudj, 
which circumstance reduces the amount of this item. ^ 
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very little is left out of four thousand pounds at the end of the year, 
when all contingent charges are liquidated ; and we have reason 
to know that several greatly outstrip even this sum, perhaps to the 
extent’of one-half in addition. Sir Harry Goodricke has, at this 
time, eighty couples of hounds in his kennel, and forty-four 
hunters in' his stables ; and we believe that his predecessors, 
Lord Southampton, Mr. Osb'aldeston, and Sir llellingham 
Graham, even exceeded this measure of establishment. 

The price of hounds is, perhaps, not generally known. Thirty 
years ago, Sir l^iichard Puleston sold his to the Duke of Bed- 
ford for seven hundred, and fifteen years since, Mr. Corbet’s 
were sold to Lord Middleton for twelve hundred guineas. A 
well known good pack will, in these times — bad as they arc- 
command a thousand guineas; those of Mr. Warde, Lord Tavis- 
tock (the Oakley), Mr. Nicolls, and Sir Richard Sutton’s have 
been sold for that sum within the last few years. But a very 
short time since, indeed, Mr. Osbaldeston sold fen couples of 
hounds for the same sum to Lord Middleton; and we have reason 
to believe he has ho,unds in his kennel for whidi he would not 
lake two hundred guineas a-piet:e. Knowing all this, one can make 
every allowance for the angry feeling and fears of their owners 
when they see the chance of their being ridden over and destroyed 
in chase. Good hounds are not easily replaced ; and it is on this 
account, that in the hard-riding countries/ and where the covers 
are small, seldom more than sixteen or seventeen couples form a 
pack. In short, the fewer the better. 

The recent retirement of the Duke of Rutland from the field 
has been felt to leave a vacuum in the hunting world. Those 
hounds are now in the possession of a very popular young noble- 
man, Lord Forester; and his grace subscribes 1200/. per annum 
towards their support; but the duke himself no longer hunts, 
neither is there the annual avsseinblage of sportsmen that wuis wont 
to be within the walls of Belvoir Castle. These are circum- 
stances which have caused much regret ; for his grace retires with 
the good name of all the fox-hunting population. He ^ did the 
thing’ with princely magnificence, both in doors and out; and if 
materials had been sought for to furnish a faithful representation 
of the style and grandeur of the genuine English nobleman, giving 
a fair part of his attention to the arrangements of the chase, we 
have reason to believe they would have been all met with at 
Belvoir. 

Although most foreigners express vast surprise that we should 
go to such expenses in hunting the fox, unattended by the parade 
of the continental chasse, yet several of them have of late been 
induced to make their appearance in Leicestershire, and some few 
• p have 
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have shewn that, had they been born Englishmeuv and rightly 
initiated in the art, they must have been conspicuous characters 
in the field. The performances of Count Sandore, an Hungarian 
nobleman, who resided one year at Melton Mowbray, on a visit 
to Lord Alvariley, have already met the public eye, and his 
daring horsemanship, and consequent mishaps, formed the subject 
of an amusing tale, from a ludicrous description given of them 
by himself, a series of pictures were painted by Mr, Ferneley, of 
Melton Mowbra^, representing him in as extraordinary and 
perilous situations as the imagination of man ^ould have con- 
ceived. Fiction, however, was not resorted to, every scene being 
a real one ; and the count — the delight of the Meltonians-— 
carried them to his own country, on his return, together with 
some English marcs to produce hunters, having had a good taste 
of the breed. He was mounted by Mr. Tilbury, a celebrated 
horse-dealer in London, who found him a stud of eight horses for 
the season, for the moderate sum of one thousand pounds, includ- 
ing every contingent expense. Count Bathiana was likewise at 
Melton last year, us also Count Hahn, from Cermany ; and 
Count Matuchevitch, the Russian €iilnis ter, is residing there now. 
His excellency has ten hunters of his own, rides hard, and is 
much esteemed by the Meltonians, and all sportsmen in lh(> 
lujighbourhood. Luring the visit of Don Miguel to the Duke of 
Wellington at Strathfieldsay, a few years back, he went out with 
the Vine hounds, (late Mr. Chute’s,) to which his grace is a sub- 
scriber. He rode a celebrated hunter of the late king’s, and gal- 
lantly did he put him along. It too often happens, however, on 
such occasions, when sport i.s most anxiously desired for the 
amusement of some disUnguishe<l individual, that the game runs 
short, or the scent lies faintly. *Such was a good deal the case in 
this instance, although there was running enough to show that 
Miguel would have stopped at nothing that might have come hi 
his way, to oppose his being with the hounds. Of his qualities as 
a sportsman there was little opportunity of judging, but he cer- 
tainly showed himself to be a horseman of a superior caste ; inso- 
much that those who observed him were little astonished witii the 
accounts of his personal activity in the first weeks after his return 
to Portugal : he, at that crisis, is said to have ridden six liuiuJred 
miles in six successive days, a feat which those that havi; tra- 
velled on Portuguese roads will appreciate. So much for, ^ve 
fear, one of the last persons to whom anybody would think of 
applying Wordsworth’s eulogium on ^ the Shepherd Lord :* 

» ‘ In him the savage virtue of the chase, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts, were dead.’ 

It is a hackneyed enough remark, that both ancient and 

• modern 
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modem writdrs make sad work of it when they attempt a descrip-* 
tion of heaven. To describe a run with foxhounds is a not much 
easier task ; but to make the attempt with any other county than 
Leicestershire in our eye, would be giving a chance away. Let 
us then suppose ourselves at Ashby Pasture, in the Quorn country, 
with Mr. Osbaldeston’s hounds. Let us also indulge ourselves 
with a fine morning, in the first week of February, and at least 
two hundred well-mounted men by the cover’s side. Time being 
called — say a quarter past eleven, nearly our great-grandfathers’ 
dinner hour — tltc hounds approach the furze-brake, or the gorse, 
as it is called in that region. ‘ Hark in, hark ! * with a slight 
cheer, and perhaps one wave of his cap, says Mr. Osbaldeston, 
who has long hunted liis own pack, and in an instant he has not a 
bound at his horse’s heels, in a very short time the gorse appears 
shaken in various parts of the cover — apparently from an unknown 
cause, not a single hound being fojr some minutes visible. Presently 
one or two appear, leaping over some old furzii which they cannot 
push through, and exhibit to the field their glossy skins and 
spotted sides. * Oh you beauties ! ’ exclaims some old Meltonian, 
rapturously fond of the sport. Two minutes moie elapse : another 
hound slips out of cover, and takes a short turn outside, with his 
nose to the ground and his stern lashing his side — thinking no 
doubt he might touch on a drag, should Ueynard have been 
abroad in the night. Hounds have no business to (kink, thinks 
the second whipper-in, who observes him ; but one crack of his 
whip, wdth ^ llasselas, llasselas, wdiere are you goiug, Jtasselas ? 
Get to cover, Rasselas; ’ aud llasselas immediately disappears. 
Five minutes more pass away. ^ ^Jo fox here,’ says one ; ‘ 
be in a hurry,’ cries Mr. Cradopk,* ^ they are drawing it beau- 
tifully, and there is rare lying in it.’ 'Jdiese words are scarcely 
uttered, when the^ cover shakes more than ever. Every stem 
appears alive, and it reminds us of a corn-field weaving in the 
wind. Ill two minutes the sterns of some more hounds are seen 

* fiourishing ’ above the gorse. ^ Have at him there,'* holloas 
the Squire]; — the gorse still more alive, and hounds leaping over 
each other’s backs. ‘ Have at him there again, my good hounds — 
a fox for a hundred ! ’ reiterates the Squire — putting his linger in 
his ear, and uttering a .scream which, not being set to music, we 
cannot give here. Jack Stevens (the first whipper-in) looks at 

Tliis gentleman rewides within the limits of the Quora liunt, and kindly super- 
intends the management of the covers. 

f Technical, for the motion of a hound’s stern or tail, when he first feels a scent, 
hut is not able to tmm or acknowkdgt it. ^ 

X When Mr. Osbaldeston had the Quorn hounds, three of the four packs which 
hunted in the same county with his own were the projierty of noblemen ; so, for the 
sake of distinction, his friends conferred on iuia the familiar title of ‘ the Squire.* 

• • his 
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his Wattib. At this iHomtjnt ‘ John White/ ^ VaL Maher/ < Frank 
Holyoake/ (who will pardon us for giving thcrti their noms-dc- 
dtasse*) and two or three more of the fast ones, are seen creeping 
gently on towards a point at which they think it probable he may 
break. ‘ Hold hard there/ says a sportsman ; but he .might as 
well speak to the winds. ^ Staqd still, gentlemen ; pray stand 
still,' exclaims the huntsman ; he might as well say so to the sun. 
JJuring the time vijii have been speaking of, all the field have been 
awake — gloves put on — cigars thrown away — the bridle-reins 
gatliered well up into the hand, and hats pushed»do\vn upon the 
brow. 

At this interesting period, a Snob, + just arrived from a very 
rural country, and unknown to any one, but determined to wit- 
ness tlie start, gets into a conspicuous situation : ‘ C'oine away, 
Sir ! ' holloas the master, (little suspecting that the Snob may be 
notiiing less than one of the Quarterly JJeview^ers,) ^ What niis- 
cliief arc you doing there ? Do you think you can catch the fox ? * 
A breathless silence ensues. At length a w hiniper is heard in the 
cover — like the voice of a dog in a dr,eam : k is Flourisher,,|: and 
the Squire cheers him to the echo.* Jn an instant a Ipund chal- 
lenges — and another — and another. 'Tis enough. ‘ Talhjko!* 
cries a countryman in a tree. ‘ He’s gone,' exclaims Lord Alvan- 
ley ; and, clapping spurs to his horse, in an instant is in the front 
rank. 

As all good sportsmen would say, ^ 'Ware, hounds!' cries Sir 
Harry Goodiicke. ^ Give them time,’ exclaims Mr. John Moore. 
* Ibat’s right,' savs Mr. Osbaldeston, ^ spoil your own sport as 
usual.’ ‘ Go aloiuj,^ roars out Mr. Holyoake, ^ there arc three 
couple of hounds on the scent.’ , ‘ J ’hat’s your sort,’ says ^ Hilly 
Coke,’§ coming up at the rate of thirty miles an hour on Advancp, 
with a label pinned on his back, ‘ she kicks ^ the rest arc all 
coming, and there’s a rare scent to-day, I’m sure.’ Huonaparle’s 
Old Guard, in its b(jst days, \vould not have stopped such men 
these, so long as life remained in them. 

Only those who have witnessed it can know in what an extra- 
ordinary manner hounds that arc left behind in a cover make their 
way through a crow d, and get up to the leading ones oi’ the j)ack, 

*** John Whito, Esq., of Park Hall, Derbyshiro; Valentino Maher, Estj., a member 
of the 01(1 Club ; and Francis Lyttleton Holyoake, Esq., of Studley t'astle, 
wickshire, 

f Wo know nothin^r of the derivation of the word ‘ Snob it is certainly not a 
classical one, hut either that or Tiger is too often ajipUod to a total strungor who 
vfsnturcs to show himself in the ‘ swell countries,’ as they arc called. 

J A noted finder, now in Mr. Osbaldeston’s pack. 

^ Nephew to Mr, Coke, of Uolkham j his famous mare Jdvance is dangerous in a 
crowd, and thus the necessity of a label. 

which 
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which have ^ been fortunate in getting away with their fox. It is 
true, they possess the speed of a race^^horse ; but nothing short of 
their high mettle could induce them to thread their way through a 
body of horsemen going the best pace, with the prospect of being 
ridden over and maimed at every stride they take. But, as Beck- 
ford observes, ^ the dash of the foxhound which distinguishes 
hini.^ A turn, however, in their favour, or a momentary loss of 
scent in the few hounds that have shot a-head— an occurrence to 
be looked for on such occasions — joins head' and tail together, 
and the scent Jaeing good, every hound settles to his fox ; the 
pace gradually improves ; vires acquirit eundo ; a terrUde hurst is 
the result ! 

At the end of nineteen minutes the hounds come to a fault, and 
for a moment the fox has a chance, — in fact, they have beeii 
pressed upon by the horses, and have rather overrun the scent. 
^ What a pity P says one : ^ What, a shame ! ^ cries another — allud- 
ing, perhaps, to a young one, whi^/would and could have gone still 
faster. ‘ Y ou may thank yourselves for this,^ exclaims Osbaldeston, 
well up at the time, (Jlasher looking fresh; but only fourteen men 
of the two hundred are to be v:oiintcd, — all the rest coming. At 
one blast of the horn, the hounds are back to the point at which 
the scent has failed, Jack Stevens being in his place to turn them, 

^ Yo doit! Pustime f says the Squire, as she feathers her stem 
down the hedge-row, looking more beautiful than ever. She 
speaks! ^ Worth a thousand, by Jupiter!’ cries John White, 
looking over his left shoulder as he sends both spurs into Euxtoii, 
delighted to see only four more of the field are up. Our Snob, 
however, is amongst them. He has ^ gone a good one,’ and his 
countenance is expressive of delight, as he urges his horse to liis 
speed to get again into a front place. 

The pencil of the painter is now wanting ; and unless the 
painter should be a sportsman, even his pencil would be worth 
little. What a country is before him! — what a panorama does it 
represent ! — Not a field of less than forty — some a hundred acres — 
and no more signs of the plough than in the wilds of Siberia. 
See the hounds in a body that might be covered by a damask 
lable-cloth — every stcrli down, and every head up, for there is no 
need of stooping, the scent lying breast high. But the crash ! 
-—the music I — how to describe these ? Reader, there is no 
crash now, and not much music. It is the tinker that makes 
great noise over . a little work, but at the pace these hounds are 
going there is no time for babbling. Perchance one hound in ten 
may throw his tongue as he goes to inform his comrades, as it wera, 
that the villain is on before them, and most musically do tlie light 
notes of Vocal and far-famed Venus fall on the ear of those who 
< - may 
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may be withia reach to catch them. But who is so* fortunate in 
this second burst, nearly as terrible as the first ? Our fanc}? sup-^ 
plies us again, and we think we could name them all. If w e look 
to the left, nearly abreast of the pack, we see six men going gal- 
lantly, and quite as straight as the hounds themselves are going ; 
and on the right are four more, riding equally well, though the 
former have rather the best of it, owing to having had the inside 
of the hounds at the last two turns, which must be placed to Ujo 
chaj)ter of accidenfs. A short way in the rear, by no means too 
miuili so to enjoy this brilliantmn, are the rest of^the elite of the 
field, who had come up at tha'first check; and a few who, thanks 
to the goodness of their steeds, and their determination to be with 
the hounds, appear as if dropped from the clouds. Some, how- 
ever, begin to show symptoms of distress. Two horses are seen 
loose in the distance — a report is fiying about that one of tlie field 
is badly hurt, and something heard of a collar-bone being 
broken, others say it is a leg ; but the pace is too good to inquire. 
A cracking of rails is now heard, and one gentleman’s horse is to 
be seen resting, nearly balanced, across oiya of them, his rider 
being on his back in the ditch, which is on the landing side. 
* Who is he?’ says Lord Brudenell to Jack Stevens. ‘ Cun*t 
tell, my Lord ; but I thought it was a (jueerisli place when I 
carnc o’er it before him.’ It is evidently a case of peril, but the 
pace is too good to afford help. 

Up to this time, ^ Snob ’ J|as gone quite in the first flight; the 
^ Dons ’ begin to eye him, and, when an opportunity ofi’ers, the 
question is asked — ‘ Who is that fellow on the little bay horse?’ 
^ Don’t know him,’ says Mr. Little Gilmour, (a fourteen-stone 
Scotchman, by-the-bye,) ganging gallantly to his hounds. — 
^ He can ride,’ t;xclaims Lord Kanclifl’e. ^ A tip-top provincial, 
depend upon it,’ adds Lord Plymouth, going quite at his ease 
on a thorough-bred nag, three stone above his weight, and in 
perfect racing trim. Animal nature, however, will cry ^ enough,’ 
how good soever she may be, if unreasonable man press her 
beyond the point. The line of scent lies right athwart a large 
grass ground, (as a field is termed in Leicestershire,) somewhat 
on the ascent ; abounding in ant-hills, or hillocks, peculiar to old 
grazing land, and thrown up by the plough, some hundred years 
since, into rather high ridges, with deep, holding furrows between 
each. The fence at the top is impracticable — Meltonice, a 
stopper nothing for it but a gate, leading into a broad green 
lane, high and strong, with deep slippery ground on each side of 
it. ^ Now for the timber-jumper,^ cries Osbaldeston, pleased to 
find himself upon Clasher. ‘ Por heaven’s sake, take care of my 
hounds, in case they may throw up iu the lane/ Snob is here in the 
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b^stof* csotnp^By^' and that moment perhaps the happiest of his life ; 
but, not satisfied with his situation, wishing to out-Herod-Herod, 
aud to have a fine story to tell when he gets home, he pushes 
to hia speed on ground on which all regular Leicestershire men 
are careful, and the death- w^arrant of the little bay-horse is signed. 
It is true he gels first to the gate, and has no idea of opening it ; 
sees it contains five new and strong bars, that will neither ^end 
nor break ; has a great idea of a fall, but no idea of refusing ; 
presses his hat firmly on his head, and gets his w^rti])-hand at liberty 
to give the goo^ little nag a refresher; but all at once he perceives 
it will not do, Wliefi attcniptiiig tii collect him for tlie effort he 
finds his mouth dead amd his neck stiff; fancies he hears some- 
thing like a wheezing in his throat ; and discovering, quite uucx- 
pe<’ted! v, that the gate would open, wisely avoids a fall, which 'was 
hooked liad ho attempted to leap it. Me pulls up then at the 
gate ; and as he places the hook of his whip under the latch, John 
White goes over it close to the hin|^-post, and Captain l^oss, upon 
Clinker, follows liirh. The Ueviewer then walks through. 

The scene now shifts. On the other side of the huic is a fence 
of this description : it is a* newly-plaslied hedge, abounding in 
strong giovVers, as they are called, and a yawning ditc'h on the 
further side ; but, tiS is peculiar to Leicestershire and N orthainp- 
tonshire, a considerable portion of the blackthorn, left uncut, leans 
outwards from the hedge, somewhat about breast-liigh. This large 
fence is taken by ail now with tlie U«|imds — some to the right and 
some to the left of the direct line — bfit the little bay horse would 
have no more of it. Snob puts him twice at it, and numfully too, 
but the wind is out of him, and he has uo power to rise. Several 
scrambles, but only one full, occur at this ^ rasper,’ all having 
nearly enough of the killing [)ace; and a mile and a half farther^ 
the second horses arc fallen in with, just in the nick of time, A 
short check from the stain of sheep makes everything comfortable ; 
and, the Squire having liit off his fox like a w^orkman, thirteen 
men, out of tw^o hundred, are fresh mounted, and with the hounds, 
which settle to the scent again at a truly killing pace. 

‘Hold hard, exclaims Mr. Osbaldeston (now mounted 

on Blucher), knowing what double-quick time he w ould be maidw 
iug to, with fresh pipes to play upon, and the crowd well shaken 
off; ^ pray don't press 'em too hard, and we shall be sure to kill our 
fo^. Have at him there, Abigail and Fickle, good bitches — see 
what a head they are carrying I I’ll bet a thousand they kill him.' 
Tlie country appears better and better. ^ He’s taking a capital 
line,’ exclaims Sir Harry Goodricke, as he points out to Sir James 
Musgrave two young Furrier hounds, who are particnlarly distin^ 
fuisliing themselves at the moment. ‘ Worth a dozen Reform 
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Bills/ shouts Sir Francis Burdett, sitting upon Sampson,^ 
and putting his h^ad straight at a yawner, ^We shall have the 
Whissendiiie brook/ cries Mr. Maher, who knows every field in the 
country, ^ fpr he is making straight for Teigh/ ^ And a bumper 
loo, after last night’s rain/ holloas Captain Berkeley, determined 
to get first to four stiff rails in a corner, ^ So much the better/ 
says Lord Alvanley, ‘ 1 like a bumper at all times/ ‘ A fig for 
the VVhissendine/ cries Lord Gardner; ‘ I am on the best water 
jumper in my staUe/ # 

U'he prophecy turns up. Having skirted RanksborougU gorse, 
the villain has nowhere to stbp shoit of \Vood well-head cover, 
which he is pointing fen" ; and in ten minutes, or less, tlje brook 
appears in view. It is even with its banks, and 

‘ Smooth glides the water w^here the brook is deep.’ 

^ Yooi, ovKij he goes !’ holloas the Squire, as he perceives Joker 
and Jewell plungingluto the stream, and Bed-rose shaking herself 
on the oppo.site bank. Seven men, out of thirteen, take it in their 
stride ; three stop short, their horses refusing' the first time, but 
come well over the second ; and three find tli(;mselves in the middle 
of it. The gallant ‘ Frank Forester among the latter; and having 
been requested that morning to wear a friend’s new red coat, to 
take off tin? gloss and glare of the slioj), he accomplishes the task 
to [)erfection in the bluish-black mud of the Wliissendine, only 
tlien subsiding after a three days* flood. f ‘ Who is that under liis 
horse in the brook ? ’ inquli^S that good sportsman and fine rider, 
Mr. Green, of L’olleston, whose noted old mare had just skimmed 
over the water like a sw^allow on a summer’s evening. ^ Only Dick 
Christian, answers l.ord F'orestcr, ^ and it is nothing new to him/ 
‘ But he’ll be drowned,’ exclaims Lord Kinimird. ^ I shouldn’t 
wonder,’ observes Mr. William Coke. But the pace is too good 
to inquire. 

The fox does his best to escape : he threads hedge-rows, tries 
the out-buildings of a farm-house, and once turns so short as nearly 
to run his foil ; but — the perfection of the thing — the hounds turn 
shorter than he docs, as much as to say — die you shall. l"he pace 
has been awful for the last twenty minutes. Three horses are 
blown to a sland-.still, aiid/ew are going at their ease; ^ Out upon 
this great carcass of mine; no horse that was ever foaled cun live 
under it at this pace, and over this country,’ says one of’ the best 

— — ^ — 

* A favourite hunter of the baronet’s, which he once honoured by coming all the 
yfoy from f^oudou to Melton to ride one duy with hoiunis. 
f A true story. 

X A celebrated rough-rider al Melton Mowbray, who greatly distinguished himself 
in the late grand steq)le-chase from EuUeston. He ia iioid 15;, per day for riding 
gentlemen’s young horses to hounds. 
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of the welter-weights, as he stands over his four-hundred^guipea 
chesnut, then rising from the ground, after giving him a heavy fall 
— -his tail nearly erect in the air, his nostrils violently distended, and 
his eyes almost fixed. ^ Not hurt, I hope,^ exclaims Mr. Maxse, 
to somebody whom he gets a glimpse of through the openings of 
a tall quickset hedge which is between tliem, coming neck and 
croup into the adjoining field, from the top bar of a high,, hog- 
backed stile, liis eye might have been spared the unpleasing 
sights liad not his car been attracted to a sort oi j^rocumbif-humi’- 
bos sound of a ^lorse falling to the^|{vound on his back, the bone 
of his left hip indenting the green-s^ward within two inches of his 
rider’s thigh. It is youpg Peyton,* who, having missed his second 
horse at the check, had been going nearly half the way in distress ; 
but from nerve and pluck, perhaps peculiar to Englishmen, but 
very peculiar to himself, got within three fields of the end of this 
brilliant run. fall w^as all buJ^ a certainily ; for it was the third 

stift’ timber-fence that had unfoJ!lUliately opposed liim, after his 
horse’s wind had been pumped out by the. pace ; but he w^as too 
good to refuse them, and his horse knew belter than to do so. 

The yi^ieid of -Virgil ends with a dealli^ and a chase is not com- 
plete without it. The fox dies within half a mile of Wool well-head, 
evidently his point from the first ; the pack pulling him down in 
the middle of a large grass field, every hound but one at his brush. 
Jack Stevens with him in his hands would be a subject worthy of 
Edwin Landseer himself: a black-lligrn, which has laid hold of 
bis cheek, has besmeared his upper garments wmh blood, and one 
side of his head and cap are cased in mud, by a fall he has had in 
a lane, his horse having alighted in the ruts from a high fiight of 
rails; but he lias ridden the same hoise throughout the run, and 
has handled him so well, lie could have gone two miles further, if 
the chase had been continued so lung. Osbaldeston’s who-hoop 
might have been heard to Cottesmore, had the wind set in that 
direction, and every man present is extatic with delight. < Quite 
the cream of the thing, I suppose,' says Lord Gardner, a very 
promising young one, at this time fresh in Leicestershire. ^ The 
cream of everything in the shape of fox-hunting,’ observes 
that excellent sportsman Sir James JVIjUsgrave, looking at that 
moment at his watch. ^ Just ten miles, as the crow flies, in one 
hour and ten minutes, witli but two trifling checks, over the finest 
country in the world. JfTiat superb hounds arc these added 
the baronet, as he turned his horse's head to the wind. ^ You are 
right,’ says Colonel Lowther, ^ they are perfect. 1 wish iny father 

* The only son of Sir Hoary jpeyton, Bart., one of the best and hardest riders of 
the present day. 
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had seen them do their work tiH^-day / Some of the *field now come 
itp, who could not live in the first flight ; but as there is no 
jealousy here they congratulate each other on the fine day's sport, 
and each man turns his head towards home. 

A large party dine this evening at the old club, where, of course, 
this fine run is discussed, and the following accurate description 
^ of it is givCn by one of the Oldest members, a true friend to fox- 
hunting, and to all mankind as well : — ^ VVe found him,' said he, 
‘ at Ashby Pastu\*e, and got away with him, up wind, at a slipping 
pace over Burrow Hill, living Thorpe Trusoells to the light, 
when a trifling check occufired. He then pointed for Ranksbo- 
rough gorse, which soOie feared, and othOi^s hoped, he might hang 
in a little, but he was loo good to go near it ' Leaving that on his 
right also, he crossed the brook to Wbissendine, going within half 
a mile of the village, and then he bad nothing for it but to fly. 
That magnificent cbifeitry'^ in: the direction of Teigh, was open to 
him, and he showed that he ttil the courage to face it. Leaving 
Teigh on the right, Wool well-head was his point, and in two mote 
fields he would have reached it. Thus we found him in the Quom 
country ; ran him oveiP the finest part of Lord lionsdale's, and 
killed himon'lhe borders of the Belvoir. Sir Bellingham Graham’s 
hounds once gave us just such another tickler, from the same 
place, and in the same time, when the field were nearly as much 
beaten as they werefio-day.' 

But we have left Snob^lH^the lane, who, after casting a longing 
eye towards his more fortunate companions, who were still keeping 
well in with the hounils, — throws the reign over the neck of the 
good little bay horse, and, walking by his side, that he may re- 
cover his wind, enquires his wajf to Melton. Having no one to 
converse with, he thus soliliquizes as he goes ; — ‘ What a dolt have 
I been, to spend five hundred a year on my stable, in any country 
biit this ! But stop a little : how is it that /, weighing but eleven 
stone four pounds with my saddle, and upon my be^t horse, an 
acknowledged good one in my owm country, could neither go so 
fast nor so long as that heavy fellow Maxse ; that still heavier 
Lord Alvanley ; and that monster Tom Edge, who, they tell me, 
weighs eighteen stone, aldeast, in the scales.' At this moment, a 
bridle-gate opehs into the lane, and a gentleman in scarlet appears, 
with his countenance pale and wan, and expressive of severe pain. 
It is he who had been dug out of the ditch in which Jack Stei^^ns 
had left him, his horse having falien^ppon Wm, after being suspended 
on the rail, and br^en three of his ribs. Reeling extremely 
unwell, he is glad to meet with Snob, who is going his road,— to 
1 Melton,— and who oflers him all the assistance in his power. 

, Snob also repeats to him his soliliquy, at least the sum and sub- 
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stance of it^ oti ivhich the gentleman, — recovering a little from his 
faintness by the help of a glass of brandy and water at the village, 
—thus makes his comment : — ^ I think, Sir, you are a stranger in 
this part of the world.’ — ‘ Certainly/ replied Snob, ‘it is my first 
appearance in Leicestershire.^ ‘ I observed you in the run,* con- 
tinued the wounded sportsman, ‘and very well you went up to the 
time I fell, but particularly so to the first check. You then rode 
to a leader, and made an excellent choice ; but after that period, 
1 saw you taking a line of your own, and anticipated the fate you 
have met with. « If you remain with us long, you will be sure 
to find out that riding to hounds in lA'iceslershirc is different 
from what it is in most other countries in England, and requires 
a little apprenticeship. '^I'here is inucli choice of ground ; and if 
this choice be not judiciously made, and coupled with a cautious 
observance of pace, a horse is beaten in a very short time. If 
you doubt niy creed look to ih^ j^yents of this memorable day,’ 
Snob thanks him for his hints, and notes them in his book of 
memory. 

The fame of Snob^ and his little bay horse reaches Melton 
before he wajks in himsclt. ‘ That provincial fellow did not go 
amiss to day,’ says one. ‘ Who was that rural-looking man on a 
neatish bay horse — all but his tail — who was so well with us at 
the first check ? ’ asks another, who himself could not get to the 
end, although be w^ciit ‘ a good one ’ three-parts of the way. 
There is no one present to answer thpee questions; but the next 
day, and the next, Snob is in the field again, and again in a gooil 
place. Further inquiries are made, and satisfactory information 
obtained. On the fourth day, a nod from one — a ‘ how do you?’ 
from another — ‘ a fine morning,’ Irom a third — are tokens good- 
butttbiiredly bestowed upon him by some of the leading men ; and 
on the fifth day, after a capital half-hour, in which he had again 
distinguished himself, a noble bon-vivant thus addresses him, — ^ 
‘ Perhaps, sir, you would like to dine with me to-day; 1 shall be 
happy to see you at seven.’ 

‘ Covers,’ he writes next day to some friend in his remote 
W'estern province, ‘ were laid for eight, the favourite number of 
our late* king; and perhaps his majesty never sat down to a better- 
dressed dinner in bis life. To my surprise, the subject of fox- 
hunting was named but once during the evening, and that w^as 
wkm an order was given that a servant might be sent to inquire 
after a gentleman who had had a bad fall that morning over some 
timber ; and tq ask, by the way, if Dick Christian <!:ame alive out 
of a ditch, in which he had been left with a clever young thorough- 
bred on the top pf him.’ The writer proceeds to describe an 
evening, in which w it and music were more thought of than wine 
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—and presentitig) in all respects, a perfect contrast to the old 
notions of a fox-hunting society. But ive have already trespassed 
on delicate ground, and perhaps filled as much space as an ex^ 
mrsns* of this nature should ever claim. 

It is this union of the elegant repose of life with the energetic 
sports of the field that constitutes the charm of Melton Mowbray ; 
and who can wonder that yOung gentlemen, untied by profession, 
should be induced to devote a season or two to such a course of 
existence? We must not, however, leave the subject without ex- 
pressing oUr regret that resorting, ijear after ytar, to this metro- 
polis of the chase should seem at all likely to become a fashion 
with persons whose hereditary possessions lie far from its allure- 
ments. It is all very w'cll to go through the training of the ac- 
knowledged school of ‘ the craft;* but the country gentleman, 
who understands his duties, and in what the real permanent plea- 
sure of life exists, will never dowm into a regular Meltoniaii. 
lie will feel that his first concern is wdtli his om\ proper district, 
and seek the recreations of the chase, if his taste for them outlines 
the first heyday of youth, amon^ ihe scenes, however comparti^ 
lively rude, in which his natural place has been appointed. 


Art. Vlfl . — Francis the First, an Historical Drama. By 
Frances Anne Kemble. London. 8vo. 1832. 

I N an article in our last Number, we pointed out the curious 
fact, that, in the great creative days of the English national 
drama, so many of the most successful writers were connected 
with the stage. The poet and the actor met in the same person — 
the scenes and characters which he had conceived were repre- 
sented under his own direction, and with his own personal assist- 
ance ; he might suggest to his colleagues, or himself give the true 
tone and emphasis to his poetry; he might take care that justice 
should, if possible, be done to his most effective situations. 
Tradition, it is true, has not been so flattering to the histrionic 
fame, as the judgment of posterity to the unrivalled poetry of these 
old masters. None of them appear to have attained to first- 
rate eminence as actors. Shakspearc, while he stalked as the 
Ghost, had the modesty or the prudence to make over to a 
performer of greater skill or popularity, the graceful,* the 
melancholy, the gentle, the passionate, the irresolute, the half- 
phrenzied, half-philosophical Prince of Denmark, a chatacter re- 
quiring more depth of conception, more versatile and vigorous 
powers of execiuioh, w ith greater discretion and judgment ifi the 
general tone and keeping, than any o^er in the whole circle of 
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our theatre# Nearer our own days, the actors, some of them of 
the highest celebrity, have not been unambitious of dramatic 
fame. Garrick was a successful writer, yet, unassisted, never as- 
pired beyond clever and lively farce, or, at the highest, the lighter 
comedy of modern life. The late Mr. Kemble was likewise 
haunted with visions of dramatic glory ; but his impersonations of 
the noblest conceptions of others so completely obscured ' his 
ineffective attempts to obtain celebrity for his own, that of the 
thousands who have the image of his Coriolanus dr his Wolsey, in 
all its living freshness, upon their memory, probably very few are 
aware that the great actor was not content with that circle within 
which ^ none could walk but he.^ 

From the announcement of Francis the First, it appeared, that 
the distinguished young actress, who has suddenly burst forth, to 
support the fortunes of her house, with powers of a very liigh 
order, and with indications of a depth, and originality of conception 
rarely witnessed in a performer so dhstndied and new to the stage, 
had likewise the high ambition of renew ing liie older days of our 
and of reuniting 4he poQt and the actor in their former close 
alliance. Tl^e most remarkable characteristic, how'ever, of the 
tragedy before us, is its total and disdainful want of conformity to 
the present state bf the stage. Far from accommodating itself 
with servile docility to the taste of the day, and displaying the nice 
tact, which might be acquired by familiarity with the incidents 
and situations — with the lone and manner of composition w'hich 
produce the strongest effect on a modern audience — the tragedy 
of Francis the First is conceived in the spirit and conducted on iIkj 
plan of a far different period. We mean not that an effective 
tragedy may not be cut out of this. poem, as out of those of oul* 
older dramatists : but, according to its original conception, instead 
of condensing the whole interest, and concentrating it on two ot 
three of the leading characters, — and keeping down the subor-* 
diuate parts, which must necessarily be entrusted to the dangC.-'V 
rous hands of inferior performers, as nearly as jiossible to mutes ; 
the piece before us is crowded with characters of the greatest 
variety, all of considerable importance in the conduct of the piece, 
engaged in the most striking situations, and contributing essen- 
tially to the main design. Instead of that simple unity of interest, 
from which modern tragic writers liave rarely ventured to depart, 
it lakes the wider range of that historic unity, which is the cha- 
racteristic of our' elder drama; moulds together, and connects by 
some common agent employed in both, incidents which have lio 
necessary connexion ; and— what in the present tragedy strikes us as 
on many accounts especially noticeable — unites by a fine though less 
perceptible moral link, remote but highly tragic ev^ts with the 
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mediate, if we may so speak, tim domestic interest of the play. The^ 
is sometbing, iti our opinion, singularly bold and striking in tbe 
snanner in which not only the dark intrigues of the Queen Mother 
and the ingratitude of the court towards the Constable de Bour- 
boo ^^re revenged in the battle of Pavia, but at the same time the 
Nemesis of the injured Frangoise de Foix pursues thd King to the 
fatal field. The double curreat of interest is made to flow again in 
one stream, if, as hereafter will appear, more languidly than might 
be likely to keep up the excitement of a spectator, or even of a 
reader, yet with so much Shakspearianism in ^the conception as 
to afford a remarkable indication of llie noble school in which the 
young authoress has studied, and the high models, which, with 
courage, in the present day, fairly to be called originality, she 
has dared to set before her. In fact, Francis the First is cast 
entirely in the mould of one of Sliakspeare's historical tragedies. 
Miss Kemble has aspired to manage all the infinite variety of charac- 
ter, the complication of plot, the' succession of interest, which make 
<jur great dramatic poems of that class not merely full of scenic 
cflect, but living pictures of the whole piyiod to which their 
souages belong. • * 

The secret, however, of the total dissimilarity of Miss Kemble’s 
tragedy to the modern race of successful dramas is extremely 
simple. It was written, w e have been informed by persons w ho long 
ago perused the w^rk in inamiscript, several years before she ap- 
peared upon tlie stage, and at a lime when she little anticipated 
the probability that slu; herself might l)e called upon to impersonate 
the conceptions of her own imagination. We believe that we are 
quite safe when we slate that the drama, in its present form, was 
written when llui authoress was not more than seventeen. We do 
not make this statement cither to deprecate tlie severer criticism 
of others, or to account for any unusual tenderness in our own, but 
merely as explaining the singular anomaly of a tragedy, written by 
a successful actress, requiring as much alteration, we fear that we 
may add mutilation, iu order to adapt it to the stage, as one of 
the most lawless and irregular compositions of the days of Elizabeth 
or James I. 

Without doubt, every work of imagination must eventually stand 
or fall by its ow n intrinsic merit. Though the adventitious circum- 
stances under which a poem has been composed mpy excite a strong 
interest at the niomeril of its appearance, yet this artificial life, v^iere 
there is no inherent principle of vitality, wdll quickly wither and ex- 
pire* While, therefore, we are unwilling that the authoress should 
plead either youth or sex in bar of the sternest justice of criticism, 
it i$ uiiq^uestionably a remarkable phenomenon, that a youthful 
poetess, now ever nurtured in Shakspeare, should begui her dra- 
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matic career by placing her main strength in the vigorous delinea- 
tion of historic character, in this respect there is certainly no 
dramatic author of the present day who might not be proud to 
own the Francis the First of Miss Kemble ; while, in the skill and 
intricacy with which the more dramatic part of the plot is managed, 
and the double interest, as it were, linked together by means of 
the Monk Gonzales, she may fairly compete with the most inge- 
nious playwrights of modern times ; nor are the masculine strenglli, 
and sustained vigour of the language, breaking out occasionally 
into gleams of verj^ sweet poetify, unworthy of the bold conception 
and powerful execution of the general design. Throughout there 
is that spirit and animation, without which neither forcible deline- 
ation of character nor cleverness of plot w'ill excite or kee[) })os- 
session of tlie reader^s mind. The tragedy is alive from the 
beginning to the end ; although it must be acknowledged, that the 
main impulse is exliausted at the close of the fourth art, and the 
fifth, therefore, must depend on its administering, as it were, the 
poetic justice of the whole, and on the lofty, historical, and almost 
romantic associations, which give an iiitercot and importance to the 
‘ Hattie of Pavia,’ — the closd, ns it were, of the splendid and 
chivalrous warfare of the feudal period ,* the last in wdiich a great 
monarch fought with his knightly lance, hand to Iniud, in the 
thickest of the fray. 

We shall reserve our observations on the various personages, as 
they open upon us during the progress of the play ; but it is cer- 
tainly worth remarking, that from tlie disguised Monk Gonzales to 
Clement Marot the poet and Triboulet the jester, tlrcy have all 
some character. We have, perhaps, too much of the passion of 
revenge ; Gonzales himself may be drawn rather too nearly in the 
spirit of the Radcliffe school of mo'fleru romance, w ith a touch of 
not the better part of Byronism, — but still the delineation is one 
of great force and distincluess ; and thougii among the female 
characters there is some slight similitude between Margaret and 
Fran^oise de Foix, they, too, are yet clearly discriminated ; while, 
both are drawn with much feminine gentleness and witli words 
^ attuned to love,’ the very diflerent situations in which they are 
cast keep up a sufficient contrast and dissimilitude. 

The tragedy opens with the sudden and insulting recall of the 
Constable de Bourbon from the Milanese government, through 
the b^trigues, it is supposed, but iu reality the secret love, of the 
mother of Francis, Louisa of Savoy, JJuchess of Angoulemc, 
whom Miss Kemble takes the liberty of calling the Queen Mother. 
It is an historical fact, that this spreUv injuria forma* was the 
origin of her implacable hatred to De Bourbon — of all the w'rongs 
lieaped on his disdainful spirit^ of his revolt, and remotely, thcre- 
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fore, of the victory of Pavia and the sack of Rome. According 
to the quaint old translation of Mezeray by ‘ John Bulteel, (Jent? 
‘ the grave, tacite, and haughty humour of Charles of liuurbon did 
not suit well with the king’s, which was pleasant, free, and open ; 
and withal Madame, mortally oflended that he disdained the love 
she had for him, pushed on her resentments all the ways ’imaginable, 
till in the end she had her revenge upon him at the expence of her 
son and the whole kingdom of l<'rancc.’ In the second scene, (the 
first is occupied* in mifblding the general slate of aflhii’s,) the 
Ciuecu Mother communicates to her .confessor Gonzales her secret 
passion for De Jlourbon, and her real design in his recall. 

‘ Now, 

Mark me attentively. This woman’s hand, 

Tliat but this moment trembled with alarm, — 

This fair, frail liand, hath firmly ixeld the reins 
Of this vast empire for full many a year : 

Tills hand hath peace and war to Europe, — - 
Tliis hand liath placed my son upon his throne, — 

This hand hath held him there, — this hand it was 
That sign’d the warrant for Pourbon’s recall. 

Gonmlcs. — Amazement ! 

Queen. — Ay ! this woman’s hand, led by a woman*s heart. 

Now hear me, thou ; for to thy secrecy 
I will confide what none, save only thou, 

Have known — nivst know. Note well the latter word ! 

It is because 1 love the Duke de liourhon 
With the strong love of such a soul as mine, 

That I Iiave called him from his government, 

To lift liim to the dizziest height of power 
Tills hand can grant, or kingdom can confer.’ 

Francis is introduced in a niaftner becoming the gallant monarch, 
who shone or tilted on the Field of the Cloth of tiold witli our 
own young and then most princely Henry VIII. The following 
description of his appearance in the streets is full of spirit. 

‘ He will he here anon. 

For as I rode, I passed him with his train, 

The gathering crowd thronging and clamQiiring 
Around him, stunning him with benedictions, 

And stifling him wdth love and fumes of gaiiiclc ! 

He, with the air he knows so well to don, 

With cap in hand, and his thick chestnut hair 
Farm’d from his forehead, bowing to his saddle, 

Smiling and nodding, cursing at them too 
For hindering his progress — while his eye. 

His eagle eye, well versed in such discernment, 

Roved through the crowd ; and ever lighted, where 
Some pretty ancle, clad in woollen hose, 
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ifeeped from beneath a ^hort round petticoat, 

Or where some wealthy burgher's buxom dame* 

Decked out in all her high-day splendour, stood 
Showing her gossips the gold chain, which lay 
(Vadled upon a bosom, wMter far 
Than the pure lawn that kerchieft it.* 

In the progress of the tournament the King is struck with the 
grtice and beauty of frangoise de Foix, 

‘ Had a limner’s hand i 

Traced such a heavenly brow, and such a lij), 

I would have sworn wie knave liad dreamt it all 
In some fair vision of some fairer world. 

See how she stands, all shrined in loveliness ; 

Her white hands clasped ; her clustering locks thrown back 
From her high forehead ; and in those bright eyes 
Tears ! radiant emanations ! drops of light t 
That fall from those surpassing orb« as though 
The starry eyes of licaven wejit silver dew. 

{To Laval) Is yonder lady married, sir ? 

Laval* — My liege, , 

Not yet ; but still lieriiasid is bound in promise— 

She *^18 affianced, 

Fmna.s.— And to whom ? 

LamL — ^To me, sire. 

Francis* — Ipdeed! {Aside to Bonnivct.) 

Mothinks I w^as too passionate in my praise.' 

The gallant bearing of the king in the lists is not without its 
effect on the heart of the fair Fraii^oisc. The }ouiig monarch 
of course is triumphant in the jousts — and the sinewed jester Tii- 
boulet is nowise surpiised at his success : — 

‘ Bonnivet, — ^The king is conqueror ! 

Triboulet, — Ay, so 1 thought : 

Fortune *s a true courtier. 

Clement — Now out on thee, unmannerly— 

I meant to say courtiers are 

Laval. — How now', jackanapes ? 

TriliouleL — Well, \vell, what I meant to say is, that I never yet saw 
the king worsted in a fight. 

Bonnivet — Surely not because- 

Triboukt^Vmyh ! because broken pates are better than bioken for- 
tunes, and ye know it full well ! ’ 

The mutual love of Bouibon with Ilen4e, (whom Miss Kemble 
chooses to call Margaret,) the daughter of Louisa of Savoy, and 
sister of Francis I., is likewise true to history. The second act opens 
with their interview^ during which the gentle Margaret endeavours 
to tame the haughty spirit of her lover : but his fiery soul, some- 
thing akin to that of Hotspur or Otways Cbamont, is perpetually 
* breaking 
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breaking out into violence; and, in the second scene/ in which the 
queen-mother*s declaration of her passion is managed with great 
skill and effect, Bourbon, who at first suppose^ that he is to be 
tempted by the offer of Margaret’s hand, when fee finds that the 

J ueen is herself to be the prize of his ambition, rejects her with 
le utmost indignation and contempt. The vindictive woman 
determines to find consolation for her disappointed passion in 
revenge. These more violent scenes are relieved by gentler and 
lighter passages. Eautrcc proposes to his sister, Franjoise de Foix, 
the hand of the young and gallant Laval. While alie is struggling 
with her secret and incipient passion for the king, Francis, on his 
part, is all on fire to carry on this new intrigue, and endeavours 
to make the poet Clement Marot the bearer of his amorous mis- 
sives. Of Claude, the queen-consort of Fritncis, we hear nothing ; 
and the prudential silence of the poetess about a personage who 
played a part so|Jittle conspicuous in the real events of those 
times, is another feature in strict keeping witli history. 

The queen-mother’s plan of vengeance, in the mean time,*is 
ripening. The king is seated in his council, in order to ap- 
point a successor to the Constable* in the government of Milan. 
Tlie queen, throughout the whole deliberation, goads llie haughty 
Bourbon almost to madness, with petty touches of malicious- 
ness, and bitter, though covert, insinuations ; at lengtli she breaks 
into open and public insult. Laulrec, the brother of Fraufoise 
de Foix, for whom Bourbon had formerly expressed his most 
undisguised contempt, is named the governor ; and Francis pro- 
ceeds to invest him with the sword of authority. 

‘ With our own royal hand we’ll buckle on 
The sword, that in thy grasp must he the bulwark 
And lode-star of our host. ‘Approach ! 

Queen . — Not so. 

Your pardon, sir ; hut it hath ever been 
The pride and privilege of woman’s hand 
To arm the valour that she loves so well : 

We would not, for your crown’s best jewel, bate 
One jot of our accustom’d state to-day : 

Count Lautrec, we will arm thee — at our feet, 

Take thou the brand wliich wins thy country’s wars, — 

Thy monarch’s trust, and thy fair lady’s favour. 

Why, how now ! — how is this ! — my lord of Bourbon ! 

If w^e mistake not, ’tis the sword of office 
Which graces still your baldrick with your leave, 

We’ll borrow it of you. 

Bourbon — {starting «p).— Ay, madam ! ’tis the sword 
' You buckled on with your own hand, the day 
You sent me forth to conquer in your cause ; 
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And tliere it is ! — (breaks the sioord ) — take it! and with it, all 
The allegiance that I owe to France ; aye, take it ; 

And with it, take the liope I breathe o’er it : 

That so, before Colonna’s host, your arms 
Lie crush’d and sullied with dishonour’s stain ; 

So reft in sunder by contending factions 
lie your Italian provinces ; so torn 
By discord and dissension this vast empire ; 

So broken and disjoin’d your subjects’ loves ; 

So fallen your son’s ambition, and your pricle ! 

Queen— (risin(j)s — What ho ! a guard within there ! Charles of 
Bourbon, 

I do arrest thee, traitor to the crown ! — (Enter rpiani) 

Away with yonder wide-moutli’d thundcrer ! 

Well try if gyves and strait confintunent cannot 
Check this high eloquence, and cool the brain 
Which harbours such uninanner’d hopes . — ^Uoutbon is forced 
out,) 

Dream ye, my lords ! that thus with open ears, 

And gaping mouths and eyes, ye sit and drink 
This curbless torrent of reboilious madness ! 

And. you, sii* ! are you slumbering on your throne ! 

Or has all majesty fled from the earth, 

That women must start up, and in your council 
Si)eak, think, and act for ye ; and, lest your v<issalft, 

The very dirt beneath your feet, rise up 
And cast ye olf, must women, too, defend ye ? 

For shame, my lords ! all, all of ye, for shame ! — 

Off, off with sword and sceptre, for there is 
No loyalty in subjects ; and in kings, 

No king-like tenor to enforce their riglits,’ 

Lautrec is introduced with his iVicnd Luval, taking leave of his 
sister before hisi^jdeparture for his goveiinneiit. We quote the 
speech of the betrothed lover 

‘ Laval, — Ay; but ere I go, perc'banre for ever, lady, 

Unto the land, whose dismal tales of battles, 

Where thousands strew’d the earth, liave christened it 
The Frenchman’s grave ; Fd speak of such a theme 
As chimes with this sad hour, more fitly than 
Its name gives promise. There’s a love, which, born 
In early days, lives on through silent years, 

Nor ever shines, but in the hour of sorrow, 

When it shows brightest : like the trembling light 
Of a pale sunbeam, breaking o’er the face 
Of tlie wild waters in their hour of warfare. 

Tims much forgive ! and trust, in sucli an hour, 

1 had not said e*en this, but for the hope 
^ That when the voice of victory is heard 
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From the far Tuscan vallies, in its swell 
Should mournful dirges mingle for the dead, 

And I be one of those who are at rest, 

You may chance recollect this word, and say, 

That day, upon the bloody field, there foil 

One who had loved thee long, and loved thee well/ * 

The plot still thickens ; Gonzides, the monk, is despatt hed liy 
the queen to the piison of J)e liouibon. He uiecU ISlargant at 
the door, who had bribed her way to her lover, and was Ktuniing, 
after ineffectual atteiiipts to soothe bun into siJl)missK)n, ami 
honoi-struck and full of shame at the exposure of her HKJther s 
guilt. The interview betwt^en the monk and the prisoner is thus 
eoiiducted. In the manner in which the character of Do Hoinbon 
is diawn w'e cannot but call to mind the day, when, liea(lii»g his 
iierce Imtheian soldicis to the sack of Rome, he was struck flown, 
as llenvenuto Cellyii would have us believe, by his skilful hand, in 
the moment of victory. It is altogether a noble scene. 

‘ Jhurhon, — Ilow, now? 

A priest 1 what means this most unwelcojne visit? 

Gonzales . — Wlio (questions thus a sou •»* flie holy church 
In tones so rude ? 

JJourhofL — One who Las known 

Much of the church, — more of her "wortliy sons ; 

Therefore, sir monk, he brief — thy business here ? 

Gohzal( 9 . — Look on these walls, whose stern tiuie-stamcd brows 
Frown like lelentless justice oij their inmates. 

Jjisten ! — that voice is Echo's dull reply 
Unto the rattling of your chains, my lord: — 

AV'hat should a priest do here ? 

Ihmrbon. — Ay, what, indeed! — 

Unless you coino to soften down these stones 
AVith your discourse, and teach tin* tedious 
A newer lesson : trust me, tlial is all 
Your presence, father, will aeeomplisli here. 

Gonzales. — Oh ! sinful man ! and is thy heart so hard, 

That I might easier move tliy prison stones ? 

Know, then, my mission — deatJi is near at iiand ! 

The w^arrant hath gone forth — the seal is set ; 

Thou art already numbered with those 
AVho leave their names to lasting infamy, 

And their remains to be trod under foot 
Of the base rabble. 
liourhm . — Hark thee in thine ear 

Shall I hear when I’m dead what men say of me ? 

Or will my body blench and quiver 'neath 
The stamp of one foot rather than another ? 

Go to — go to ! I have fought battles, father, 
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Where death and I have met it full close contact, 

And parted, knowing we should meet again ; 

Therefore, come when he may, we've look’d upon 
Each other far too narrowly, for me 
To fear the hour when we shall so be join’d, 

That all eternity shall never sunder us, 

Co prate to others about skulls and graves ; 

Thou never didst in heat of combat htand, 

Or know what good acquaintance soldiers have 
With the pale scarecrow — Death ! 

Gmiscdcs ( asidc^. Ah, thirik’st thou so ? 

And thou didst never lie wrapp’d round so long 
With death’s cold arms, upon the gory field, 

As I have lain, H^Alotid ) — Hear me, thou hard of heart! 
They who go fortli to battle, are led on 
With sprightly trumpets and slirill clamorous clarions ; 
The drum doth roll its double notes along, 

Echoing the horses* tramp ; and the SAveet fife 
Runs through the yielding air in dulcet measure, 

That makes the heart leap in its ease of steel ! 
Thou-^shalt b*e knell'd rnto thy death by bells, 

Pond'rous and brazen-tongued, whose sullen toll 
Sliall cleave thine aching brain, and on thy soul 
Fall with a leaden weight : the muffled drum 
Shall mutter round thy path like distant thunder : 

’Stead of the war-cry, and wild buttle roar,— 

That swells upon the tide of victory, 

And seems unto the conqueror’s eager ear 
Triumphant harmony of glorious discords ! 

There shall be voices ciy, Foul shame on thee ! 

And the infuriate populace shall clamour 
To heaven fo^ lightnings on thy lebel head ! 

Bourbon, — Monk^Jove not bells, which call them up to prayers 
rth’ dead noou o* night, when they would snore 
Rather than watcli : but, father, I care not j v 
Even if the ugliest sound I e’er did hear — ’ 

Thy raven voice — croak curses o’er my grave. 
Gitf^2o/e^,.~What ! deatli and shame I alike you heed them not! 
Then, Mercy ! use Ihy soft, persuasive arts, 

And melt this stubborn spirit ! Be it known 
To you, my lord, the Queen hath sent me hither. 

Bourbon. get thee lienee again, foul, pand’ring priest ! 

By heaven ! I knew that cowl did cover o’er 
Some filthy secret, that the day dared not 
To pry into. I know your hol^r church, 

Together with its brood of sandall’d fiends ! 

Ambition is your God ; and all the off ’ring 
Ye bring him, are your vile compliances 
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With the bad wills of vidous men in power, 

Whose monstrous passions ye do nurse and cherish, 

That from the evil harvest which they yield, 

A plenteous gleaning may reward your toils. 

Out, thou unholy thing ! 

Gonzaks. — Hold, madman ! hear me ! 

If for thy fame, if for thy warm hearths blood 
Thou wilt not hear me, listen in the name 
Of France tliy country. — 

Bourbon. — Tempter, get tliee gone ! 

I have no land, 1 have no home, — no country 
I am a traitor, cast from out the arms 
Of my ungrateful country ! I disown it ! 

Wither'd be all its glories, and its pridil 
May it become the slave of foreign power ! 

May foreign princes grind its tliankless children, 

And make all those, who are such fools as yet 
To spill their blood for it, or for its cause, 

Dig it like dogs ! and when they die, like dogs. 

Rot on its surface, and make fat the soil 
Whose produce shall be seized by’foreigrt hands ! 

Gonzaks (amk), — Now, then, to burst the last frail thread that checks 
His headlong course, — another step, and then 
He topples o’er the brink! — he’s won — he's ours!— 

(Aloud) — You beat the air with idle words; no man 
Dotli know liow deej) his country’s love lies grain’d 
In his heart’s core, until tJie hour of trial ! 

Fierce though you hurl your curse upon the land, 

Whose monarchs cast ye from its bosom ; yet,* 

Let but one blast of war come echoing 
From whore the Ebro and the Douro roll ; 

Lct‘but the Pyrenees reflect tlic gleam 
Of twenty of Spain’s lances, and your sword 
Shall leap from out its scabbard to your hand ! 

Bo7^rb<m»r ^ it shall ! eternal heaven it shall ! 

Atodltrll^’^flash shall lighten o’er the land, 

’ The leading star of Spain’s victorious boat, — 

But flaming, like some dire portentous comet, 

Pth* eyes of France, and her proud governor»s ! 

Oh, vengeance ! ’tis for thee 1 value life; 

Be inerciful, my fate, nor cut me ofl’, 

Bre I have wreak’d my fell desirb, and made 
Infarny glorious, and dishonour fame ! 

But, if my wayward destiny hath will’d 
That f should here be butcher’d shamefully, 

By the immortal soul, that is man's jx)rUon, 

His hope, ^pd his inheritance, I swear, 

Tliat on thfe day Spain overflows its bounds, 
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And rolls the tidf> of war upoti thfes^ plains, 

My spirit on the battle’s edge shall ride ; 

And louder than, death’s music, and the roar 
Of combat, shall my voice be heard to shout, 

On — on — to victory and carnage ! 

Gonzales!-— 'Sow, 

That day is come, ay, and that very hour ; 

Now shout your war-cry; now unsheath yonr sword ! 
ril join the din, ^nd make these tottering* walls 
Trembly and nod to hear our fierce defiance ! 

Nay, never start, and look upon my cowl — 

You love not priests, De Bourbon, more tlian I. 

Off ! vile denial of my manhopd’s pride ! 

Off, off to hell ! 'where thou wast first in vented, -r- 
Now once again I stand and breathe a knight 
Nay, stay not gazing thus : it is Garcia, 

Whose name hath reach’d thee long ere now, I trow ; 

, Whom thou hast met in deadly fight full oft, 

When France and Spain join’d in the battle-field ! 

Beyond the Ryrenean boundary 

That guards thy land, are forty thousand men : 

Thtir unfurl’d pennons flout fair France’s sun 
And wanton in the brfeezes of her sky: 

Impatient halt they there ; their foaming steeds 

Pawing the huge and rock-built barrier 

That bars their further course : they wait for thee ; 

For thee, whom Prance hafth injured and cast off ; 

For thee^ whose blood it pays with shameful chains, 

More shameful death ; for thee, whom Charles of Spain 
Summons to head his host, ^nd lead them on (Gives him n 
To conquest and to glory,! parchment,) 

Bourlon, — To revenge ! 

What tells he here of lands and honours ! Pshaw ! 

I’ve had my fill of such. Revenge ! Revenge! 

That is the boon my unslaked anger craves, 

That is the bribe that wins me to thy ca^use. 

And that shall he my battle-cry !’ 

This splendid scene brings us to what we should be apt to 
consider the dangerous part of the play, at least as regards 
public representation; — we entirely lose sight of I)e Bourbon 
at this. jmo|^ie«t of thrilling excitement, and the whole interest 
‘reverts to the fate of Pran^oise de Foix. News arrives of the 
total defeat^ of the shameful flight of Laulrec frd^ his govern- 
ment ; of his arrest, his imprisonment, his danger of capiki con- 
demnation. nie unhappy brother enjoins his silver to intercede 
in his behalf. This part of the plan betrays, it is obvious, too close 
a resemblance to * Measure for Measpre;^— Frangoise can only 
* - : r redeem 
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redeem her brother’s life by the price demanded of Isabella for 
that of her brother Claudio ; and in n moment of agony she is 
^vroughtup to the sacrifice. We are botiiid^ moreover, to observe 
that, ill this feature of her plot, Miss Kemble has been guilty of 
considerable injustice to one of the noblest and most distinguished 
captains who commanded the I'rcncli forces in Italy. The sister 
of Laiitrec, Madame de Chateaubriand, had become, at an earlier 
period than this jilay touches upon, the mistress en fUre of 
Francis, and it was, in fact, through her interest that Lautrec 
originally obtained his splendid command. Tlie only failure 
of Lautrec was caused by the jealousy of the Duchess d’Aii- 
gouleme (Miss Kemble’s Queen Mother), who prevented his 
receiving the supplies of money necessary to keep in pay the 
Swiss mercenaries. Thus deserted by the main body of his 
troops, Lautrec returned to court to expostulate with the go- 
verumeut. The Duchess averted the WTath of the king by 
<umsing De Samblancjay, the unhappy intendant of the finances, 
to be accused of diverting the money to his own purposes, for 
which the poor financier was condemned to* death and hanged ; 
— and the subsequent successes and the gallant deatli of Lau- 
trec fully vindicated his character both for valour and conduct. 
Miss Kemble has made some amends for her poetical liberty with 
the reputation of this great man by raising the character of his 
sister. The Maciame de Chateaubriand of history bore the loss 
of her virtue and fair fame much more easily than the pure and 
gentle Fraii^oisc de Foix of the play. But though, in fact, the 
weakness of Lautrec’s sister for the king could be extenuated by 
no such principle of self-devytion as that which is suggested in 
the tragedy, the character of the king himself is nowdse wronged 
by the atrocious villainy in which it represents him as being con- 
cerned. It is on record, that this Mirror of Chivalry did barter, on 
another occasion, the royal justice for the base prize which he 
exacts in Mt^JKeniblc’s scene from the ill-fated Frangoise. At 
the revolt of De Bourbon, among others, St, Vallier de Vaugiiyon 
was taken into custody. ^ St. Vallier,’ adds Mezeray, * was tried 
and condemned to lose his head: but being in the Greve, (the 
place of execution,) on the scaffold, instead of the mortal stroke, 
he received his pardon. It was said, that the king sent it not to 
him, till he had robbed his daughter Diana, as then but fourteen 
years of age, of the most precious jewel she had ; a very easie 
exchange for those that value honour less than life, or make it 
consist in the sunshine of a favour rather envied than inno- 
cent.' 

But the Fraiijoise of the tragedy is of a holier and purer nature. 
In the fourth act she is represented, in her ancestral home, broken- 
hearted and bowed to the earth with shame at the crime into 

also, 
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which she has been belayed* In Ae castle of St- Fobs uve meet, 
also, the rest of the characters, — Francis in |>ursitit of his mistress, 
— the monk, Gonzales, on a secret mission from the queen to 
poison the new favourite, who, she fears, may supplant her in her 
influence .over her son,— the gallaht Count Laval, returned from 
Italy to claim his bride ; — ^finally, die queeu herself ; who, having 
traced the retreat 6( tlie monarch, had followed him with the 
utmost precipitation. We have had already, in the earlier part 
of the play, a hint of some deadly animosity entertained by 
Gonzales agaiftst the young Laval. 

‘ Once Qcajs Laved) I remember me the Queen had seijt 
By me some mission to this cOpfessor, — 

By chance, the Princess Margaret, by whose side 
He stood, let fall a jewel from her finger ; 

Both stoop*d, and as we did, our hands encountered, 

He started back as though a serpent stung him ; — 

By’r Lady, hut I would not be the man 
To wrong that surly monk. It is not strange 
That, when 1 gaze on him, it seems as though 
I knew him, and had ‘seen him oft before.’*^ 

The dark history of his hatred is now discovered, — Gonzales, 
under the seal of confession, obtains the fatal secret of the shame 
of Fran^oise. In her presence, as the betrothed lover is rushing to 
embrace his bride, he arrdsts Laval, and taunts him with her 
guilt The miserable Franjois^ in vain adjured to asseit her in- 
nocence, stabs herself; — the king and the queen make tlieir ap- 
pearance ; — Gonzales proclaims, like Zanga m tlie ‘ Revenge,’ the 
origin of his implacable vindictiveness, 

‘ Gonzales . — Look on thy bride ! .^ook on that faded thing, 

That e’en the tears thy manhood showers so fast, 

And bravely, cannot wake to life again ! 

I call all nature to bear witness here; — 

As fair a flower once grew within my home, 

As young, as lively, and as dearly loved, 

I had a sister once, a gentle maid — 

The only daughter of my fdtl|pr*s house, 

Hound wliom our ruder lovf|s did all entwine, 

As round the dearest treasure that we own’d. 

She Wjgis the centre of our soul’s affections ; — 

She TOS the bud, that underneath our strong 
And sheltering arips, spread over her, did blow. ' 

So grew this fair, fair girl,4ill envious fate 
Brought on the hour when she was withered-^ 

Thy mther, siiv^noW mark! — for *tis the pdint 
And moral of my tale*— thy father, then, 

Was, by my sire, in war ta’en prisoner j*— . 

Wounded almost to death; he brought him 

^ Shelter’d 
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Shelter'd him,— cherish’d him, — aii4i'''''ith u care ' 

Most like a brother's, watch'd his b^d of sickness, 

Till ruddy health once more thrOup^h all his veins 
Sent life’s warm stream in stronpf returning tide« 

How think ye he repaid my father's love ? 

From her dear home he lured my sister forth, 

And, having robbed her of 'her treasured lionour, 

Cast her away, defiled, — despt/iled, — forsaken ! — 

Tlie dauglitvM* of a liiglj and ancient line ! — 

The child of so muclj love ! — she died ! — she dh'd ! — 

Upon the threshold’ of that home, from which 
My father spurn’d lier ! — over whose pale corse 
I swore to Jnint, t]iroup(}i life, her ravisherj 
Nor ever from my bloodIiou|id track desist, 

Till due and deep atonement had been made — 

Honour for lionour given — blood for blood. 

LavaL — Tliese were my father’s injuries, not mine. 

Remorseless fiend ! 

GonzoJv'i . — Thy father died in battle ; 

And as his lands, and titles, at Ins death, 

Devolved oil thee, on thee de\1)lved the treasure 
Of my dear hate ; — J have had, such revenge ! 

Such horrible revenge! — thy lift, thy honour, 

Were all too little ; — I have had thy tears ! 

I’ve wrung a woman's sorrow from thine oyi's, 

And drunk cacli liitUu* drop of agony, 

As heavenly nectar, worthy of the gods! 

Kings, the earth’s mightiest potentates, have been 
My tools and instruments : you, haughty madam, 

And your ambition,— -yonder lieadstrong boy, 

And his mad love, — all beneath iny feet. 

Ail slaves unto iny ttul and deadly purpose.' 

The queen ortlcrs (lonzules to deiilh, on which he accuses lier 
of llie iiilendeii murder of iMuncoiso, and allogethcr confounds 
her by producing Ihm' written onl(*r to that eirect. ‘The king can 
no longer be blind to his mother’s crimes : she is disgraced, 
degraded, and condemned to pass the rest of her days in the 
retirement of a convent. ^ 

Here, probably, will close the acting play. After this high- 
wrought excitement, e\eu the battle of Pavia might, we fear, flag 
on the minds of the audience, who arc apt to think that no drama 
has a right to piolong itself after the <leall) of the lauoine. \\\ 
have already, nevertheless, pointed out the' line moral link by which 
this part of the poem is connected with the preceding : — -it is, after 
all, but the resumption of the main interest which the authoress 
evidently intended from the first to centre on IJe Bourbon. With 
regard to the execution of this pait of thejpiece, we should say, 

VOL. xtvif. NO. xcin. s however, 
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however^ that it is scarcely equal to the conception, lljfe calm 
and settled melancholy which has taken possession of the iiery 
and turbulent spirit of De Bourbon is happily imagined, as w^ell 
as the deep tenderness wdtli wdiich he dwells upon the recollec- 
tion of Margaret, now lost to him for ever. His reply to 
Lautrec, wdio, in rivenge for the ruin and death of his sister, 
proposes to join He Bourbon, to surprise and assassinate the 
king, is in this solemn tone : — t- 

* Fair »r, Care, and her sister Thought, have been 
Companions of my dreary days and nights 
Of late, and they have left their cautious traces. 

I should be loth to tell, sinee last we parted, 

How sorrow hath, in envy of my youth, 

Sown age's silver tokens on my head, 

And furrow’d o’er my brow. But I have thought, 

Even in this moment’s space, enough to tell thee 
I cannot grant thy suit. Men’s hearts have cool’d, 

Lautrec, since I 'was driven forth from France ; 

And now their busy tongues ]>egin to scan, 

"VV'ith a misprising censure, my revenge. 

My fame — my last,^|>est guarded treasure — is 
Melting beneath th^ fiery touch of slander : 

And, when men speak of Bourbon, it is now, 

Bourbon the traitor-— the revolted Bourbon ! — 

But let that pass ! — ’tis pndeserv’d ; and, therefore, 

Again 1 say, let it puss But yet 
There is, among the^ scornful eyes, that look 
Upon my venturous career, one eye, 

That, like tlu? guarding gaze qlf Providence, 

Keeps me from all offence, ^^lerefore, if I 
Do make my army a retreat arid welcome 
For rebels,— -for so injured men are deemed, — 

To one, moreover, W’ho hath sworn to plunge 
His sw^ord, up to the hilt, into the king’s heart,— 

I shall sorrow to the one I love, 

And therein merit all the rest do say.’ — pp. 120, 121* 

The fatalist drama of niodeni^jjXjfermany w^ould have delighted 
in the opening for preternatural effect, at this part of the tragedy. 
It would have obscurely shown the spirit, the avenging At^, of 
Fran^oise dfe Foijt; hovering over the ba|tle-field, or at least pre- 
sent to the fancy, and ^ hanging heavy on the soul’ of the guilty 
and conscience-stricken king. Some such imagination seems to 
have entered iiito the thought of the aullioress, but it has been 
rather ineflectivfely wrought out. 

Even in this latter part of the piece there ate, no doilbt, many 
fedeeming traits of fije arfd spirit. The introduction of poor 1 n- 

boulet 
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boiilet the jester, his devotion of his life for that of his master, 
would, what is technically called, tell upon the stage ; nor could 
the closing scene in the church, the monks singing de profundity 
while Francis is led in woutided, and is recognized by J3e 
Bourbon, be wanting in stately and picturesque etfeot. Taking 
this fifth act as a whole, however, we si|j»pect that, in spite of 
many isolated beauties, it would drag heavitj^ before the spectator, 
since, even to thq reader, it is hardly sufficiently stirring, after the 
more empassioned termination of that part of the complex plot 
which is too important for aU episode, and, toS^ards the close of 
the fourth act, has certainly assumed the interest and dignity of the 
main design. 

We must acknowledge, that, while reading the tragedy, of 
which we have spoken thus freely, we have frequently paused 
to ask whether this could be the conception or the writing 
of a young girl, hardly ripening into womanhood. How far 
the talent of Miss Kemble as a dramatic writer, as well as 
an actre.ss, will be able to arrest the fate of the sinking drama, 
we presume not to prognosticate ; » but in both she is full of 
golden promise. Should she continue to write for the stage, 
she will derive some advantage %Dni her intimate and experi- 
mental acquaintance with scenic effect, with the power of situation 
on the minds of the audience, wdth the style of language best suited 
to find its way to the heart. In this respect she will perhaps be- 
come Jess uniformly .sustained, ipore simple and condensed, than she 
appears in her first effort. She vyill discover how far she may 
follow, in the conception and conduct of her plot, the bold irre- 
gularity, the free historic^^utliiic of the ‘ chartered libertines of our 
drama,’ and beyond w'1m|J limiV> she may endanger her command 
over the attention of her ^^iidience. She will judge of scenic effect, 
though w ith the fine tact which can only be acquired by familiarity 
with the stage, by no means on those narrow and technical rules 
which have made the judgment of the actors a.s to the success of a 
play proverbially fallible. If we remember right, it is in Oil Bias 
that an author expresses his innocent surprise, that when the 
actors foretell the failure of ti piece, it is sure of success, — if its 
success, it is as certain to IkiU She will preserve the inde- 
pendence of a poetic mind, and with that intuitive perception of 
the essentially drainafic, which cannot be acquired but by practice 
on the stage — she will retain that higher sense of tragic excellCfice 
which belongs exclusively to the poet — she will never condescend 
to sink the tragic poetess in the actress. Above all, she must set 
herself above her audience ; she must not consider what hm pleased, 
but what, according to her own genuine feeling of the noble, the 
pathetic^ ought to have pleased. She must aspire to give the ton^, 
^ s 2 * not 
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not eotiUei^cend to take it from the noisy and capricious arbiters of 
theatric taste. ’ 

Miss Kemble, in shorty must not disguise from herself the plain 
truth; that her situation as a popular actress, if it may contribute 
to her success as a tragic dramatist, has more than countervailing 
dangers and disadvantages. Of ^11 marvellous anomalies in the 
history of the human mind, nothing is more singular than the con- 
trast between the careless, probably dissolute, town life of the 
actor-poets pf our older drama, and the deep, and, we should have 
supposed, the ^dicd moral as well as poetic dignity of their 
nobler pieces. The exquisite sense of the beauty of external 
nature — the pure and freely breathing imagination, as though it 
had never been Mn populous city pent’ — the piercing insight 
into the deeper mysteries of the human heart — the develope- 
ment of the higher passions — the intuitive knowledge of the 
philosophy of man ; these we should have supposed the fruits 
of patient thought, of retirement, if not from the world, within 
the depths of their souls, — of minds free at least from the 
petty cares of stage-sweeping and scene-shifting, from squabbles 
with poor frugal managers,* from wants and distresses, debts 
ami dunnings. From men v^io led such lives we should have 
expected clever painters of maimers, but scarcely sublime moral 
teachers; and, undoubterHy, with these examples it is impos- 
sible to judge beforehand from under what difiiculties genius, 
like the palni-treC, may arise, o^, in what situation the richest 
fruits of the human intellect may ripen. Yet whoever would 
now unite the poet and the actor, must be on his guard against 
dangers which, without sharpening the powers of the mind, like 
the aUeniate narrow commons jand l^astings ‘at the Mitre,’ 
of our older dramatists, may distract tli^in still more and divert 
them from their high end and purpose. Poverty may chill, 
but it likewise braces the mind ; popularity will warm those who 
bask in its pleasant radiance, but it may likewise enfeeble; In 
this cUse there is aj^double temptation to seek after and be content 
with rapid and iinmeiriatc and siiperticial efiect, rather than to 
appeal to the more profound emotions, which can only be com- 
maude^d by poetry into which whole soul of the writer is 
transfused. 4^ , fatal propensity is engqiid(ired„to lay mailt 
atrengtb in painsages .auiled to developc the. powers of acting iild 
call down thuMdep of applause, rather than to rest on tl^ejess tUT 
muUupMs nmre li|ear^f^lt ,and pennaneui impressions, which ar^ 

made by the< . general harmony and grandeur of the compQsit;on^ 
by the highr wrought passion, which, how^ever struck out in tha 
and , flowing iV^m ^Ijie piegimiit. mind , with <rfhe. utmoj^t 
K^api^ty, can ^pnly flow froiii,th^t mind which js couceintratad 
‘ * upon 
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upon itself, and is abundantly stored with treasured thought, 
with knowledge of nature and of the human heart* 

How high Miss Kemble’s young aspirings have been— what 
conceptions she lias formed to herself of the dignity of tragic 
poetry— may be discovered from this most remarkable work ; at 
this height she must maintain herself, or soar a still bolder flight* 
The turmoil, the hurry, the business, the foil, even tjie celebrity 
of a theatric life must yield her up at times to. that repose, that 
undistracted retirement within her own mind, which, hpwever 
brief, is essential to the perfection of the aob^t work of the 
imagination — genuine tragedy. Amidst her highest successes on 
the stage, she must remember that the world regards her as one to 
whom a still higher part i.s fallen. She must not be content with 
the fame of the most extraordinary work which has ever been pro- 
duced by a female at her age, (for as such we scruple not to 
describe her Francis the First,)— with having spiung at once to 
the foiemost rank, not only of living actors but of modern drama- 
tists ; — she must consider that she has given us a pledge and earnest 
for a long and brightening course of^distincjtion, in the devotion of 
ail but unrivalled talents in two itislmcl, though congenial, capa^ 
cities, to the revival of the waning gjiories of the Fhiglish theatre. . 


Airr. IX. — 1. Souvenirs stir J^iraheau et sur les deux Premieres 
Assonihlecs Legislatives, l^ar Etienne Dumont (de Geneve), 
Ouvrage posthumc public par M. J. L. Duval, Membre du 
Conseil Repiesejitatif du Canton de Geiieve.Paris. 8vo, 1832, 

2. The Progress of the M^olulions of JG4(> and 1830. London, 
1832, 

3. On the Present Balance of Parties in the Stale, By Sir John 
Walsh, Bart., M.P. London. 1832, 

4* Srme Reflect ions of a Church of England Man^ on the Con-- 
duct of the Chief Secretary for Ireland^ l^oudon. 1832, 

5. True Causes of Riot and Rehellmi ; or^ a Petition to the King 
on behalf of the Prisoners convicted under the late Special Crwn- 
missions at Bristol and Nottingham. Loudon; Svo* 1832. 

have never seen’ a more remarkable instance of the blind- 
* ^ iiess with which a rbetoHcian will pti^*sue a flovi^^ery topic at 
the expense of his argument, than iii the references made by Mr. 
Macaulay, in two successive declabations on Parliaitientavy 
Reform, to the revolutions Which brought Louis XVI, and 
Charles I. to the scaffold. On both ocfca.sioh.s he Was answered 
by a statement of facts, which he had either forgottin * or, in his 
someWhat juvenile eagerness for the gaudier omtiments of dictiot^ 

' neglected. 
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^qglected. Oh both occasions his discomfiture was complete ; nor 
could it lessen the pain of the overthrow that, as all perceived, 
the ministerial champion’s allusions were the result of previous 
consideration and selection, while the reply was the production of 
the moment, from the recollections which happened to present 
themselves to the memory of his antagonist. 

In adverting to the advice given to the House of Lords, to 
reject the Bill, the Hon. Member for Caine is represented as 
having said, — * 

< J cannot but wonder that such advice should proceed from tlie lips 
of men who are constantly lecturing us on the duty of consulting history 
and experience. Have they ever heard what effects counsels like their 
own, when too faithfully followed, have ])roduced ? Have they ever 
visited that neighbouring country, which still presents to the eye, even 
of a passing stranger, the signs of a great dissolution and renovation 
of society ? Have they ever walked by those stately mansions, now 
sinking into decay, and portioned out into lodging-rooms, Avhich line 
the silent streets of the Fauxbourg St. Geirnain ? Have they ever 
seen the ruins of those castles whose terraces and gardens overhang 
the Loire ? Have thay ever^ heard that, from those magnificent 
hotels, — from those ancient Castries, — an aristocracy as splendid, as 
brave, as proud, as accomplished as ever Europe saw, was driven 
forth to exile and beggary, — to implore the charity of hostile govern- 
ments and hostile creeds, — to cut wood in the buck settlements of 
America, — or to teach French in the school-rooms of London ? And 
why were those haughty nobles destroyed witli that utter destruction ? 
Why were they scattered over the fkce of the earth, their titles abo- 
lished, their escutcheons defaced, their parks wasted, their palaces 
dismantled, their heritage given to strangers ? — Because they Jiad no 
sympathy with the people — no discernment of the signs of their times ; 
— because, in the })ride and narrowness of their hearts, they called 
those whose warnings might have saved them, theorists and specula- 
tors ; — because they refused all concession till the time liacl arrived 
when no concession would avail. 

‘ I have no apprehension that such a fate awaits the nobles of 
England. 1 draw no parallel between our aristocracy and that of 
France. Those who represent the Lords as a class whose power is 
incompatible with the just influence of the middle orders in the Sti^te, 
draw the parallel, and not I. They do all in their power to place the 
Lordly and Commons of England in that position, with respect to each 
other, in which the Frendi gentry stood with respect to the Tiers 
Etat ; but I am convinced that these advisers will not succeed.’ — 
Mirror of Parliament ^ Sept 20. 

The author of these elegant paragraphs was forthwith answered 
by one whom, unlike most of the orators on either side of the 
House, we may characterise in the words of Horace as 
* AUernis aptum sermonibus, et popuiares 
** Vincentem s/repitus, et natum rebus agendis.* 


‘ Not 
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‘ Not satisfied (said Mr. (broker) with those vague generalities and 
that brilliant declamation which tickle the ear and amuse the imagina- 
tion, without satisfying the reason, the learned gentleman tinluckily, 
I think, for the force of his appeal, thought proper to descend to 
argumentative illustration and historical precedents. But whence has 
he drawn his experience ? Sir, he sought his weapon in the very 
armoury to wdiich, if I had been aware of his attack, I sliould myself 
have resorted for the means of repelling it. He reverted to the early 
lessons of the French revolution, and the echoes of the deserted 
palaces of the FHuxbourg St. Germain were reverberated in the 
learned gentleman’s eloquence, as ominous admoait^ns to the peerage 
of England. He thinks that frightful period — the dawn of that 
long and disastrous day of crime and calamity, hears some resem- 
blance to our present circumstances, and he thinks justly: but dif- 
ferent, widely different, is the inference which my mind draws from 
this awful comparison 

‘ The first jiroject by whicli the revolutionists in France thought 
that a virtual abolition of the aiistocratic branch of their old 
constitution could be the most practicably and effectively carried, 
was, the abolition of separate chambers, and the union of all the 
Estates in one house, wliere the numerical, majority of the Com- 
mons would reduce into tlie jaisirton of a weak and impotent 
nority the whole body of the Nobility. To this monstrous propo- 
sition — whicli, though veiled in all the sophistry of popular plau- 
sibility, Avas, in fact, the whole revolution, — will it be said that 
the nobility \vere not justified in offering a firm, constitutional, and 
unanimous opjiosition ? — they must have seen, that by the union of the 
Chambers into one, not only was their proper influence dostroye^d, but 
tliat there was practically an end of tlieir own order, of the ancient con- 
stitution of the Stat('s-General, and, finally, of the monarchy of France! 
in fact, the jiropositiori of the Tim Etat was a Reform calculated 
to increase the democratic, and loxyer the aristocratical influence; — and 
seeing that tlie Nobles were reluctant to commit so suicidal an act, 
they determined to force them to the fatal step by every species of 
fraud and violence, deceit and intiimdation ; and mucii the same kind 
of arguments were then addressed, by pretended friends and open 
enemies, to the French Chamber of the Nobility, which is now directed 
against our House of Lords. But did the Nobles, on that vital occa- 
sion, show that blind and inflexible obstinacy which the i^irned gen- 
tleman has attributed to .them? Did they even display the decent 
dignity of a deliberative council ? Did they indeed exhibit a cold and 
contemptuous apathy to the feelings of the people, or did they not 
rather evince a morbid and dishonourable sensibility every turn of 
the popular passion ? Was it, sir, in fact, their high and haughty 
resistance, or was it, alas I their deplorable pusillanimity, that over- 
threw their unhappy country ? No inconsiderable portion of the Nobility 
joined the Tiers Etat at once, and with headlong and heedless alacrity ; 
the rest delayed for a short interval, — a few days only qf doubt and 

dismay ; 
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dismay bijt, after that short pause, those whom the learned gentle- 
man callecl proud and obstinate bigots to privilege and power, aban- 
doned their most undoubted privilege and most effective power, and 
' were 'seen to march in melancholy procession to the funeral of the 
monarchy, with a fallacious apj)eararice of freedom, but bound in 
reality by Jhe invisible shackles of intimidation — goaded by the. 
invectives of a treasonable and ranc.orous press — and insulted, me- 
naced, and all but driven by the bloody hands of an infuriated po- 
pulace. 

* But was this al) ? did the sacrifice end here?* When the Tiers 
Etat had achieved their first triumph, and when, at last, the throe 
estates were collected in the National Assemldy, was the Nobility deaf 
to tlie calls of the people, or did they cling witli indecent tenacity to* 
even their most innocent privileges ? The learned geiitiemaii has 
appealed to the decayed ceilings and tarnislied walls of hotels and 
chateaux, where ancient ancestry had depicted its insignia, but 
which now exhibit the faded and tattered remnants of fallen great- 
ness. Does the learned gentleman not know that it was the rash 
hands of the Nobility itself which struck the first blow against these 
aristocratical decorations ? 

‘ And in that celebrated ingVt» which has been called the night of 
sacrifices!* but which is better khown by the more aj)prc)j)riate title 
of the ** Nighl of Insanity!^ when the whole frame and order of civilized 
society was overthrown in the delirium of popular compliance, who 
led the ^vay in the giddy orgies of destruction ? — Alas ! the Nobility ! 
Who was it that, in that portentous night, offered, as he said, on the 
altar of his country, the sacrifice of the privik'ges of his order ? — A 
Montmorency! Who propOvsed the abolition of all feudal and seigrio- 
rial rights? — ANoailles! And what followed? — We turn over a 
page or two of this eventful history, iuul wo find the Montmorencies 
in exile and the Noaiiles on the scaffold V — Jbld. 

Even ill point of oratory, we drink it will be admitted that 
the palm in this case was on die side of tnilb ; — that the extem- 
pore effusion of the stalesman surpassed immeasurably ns to mere 
style and force of language liie elaborate concoction of the 
sophist’s — but, bo that as it may, how complete and 

CQUclusiye was the statement of the facts, and how powerful is 
the lessom which may be drawn from them ! 

Within a few days after listening to this debate, we received 
from Paris the volume named first at the head of this article ; 
and cOlisideri^ig it as perhaps the most interesting one that has 
recently issued from’ the French press, we shall present our 
reaflers With a fetv extracts illustrative of the Tory speaker’s argu- 
ment. The author, M. Dumont of Geneva, the translator 
or rather re-writer of Jeremy Bentbum’s works, was a liberal, 
of course, of the most liberal, but, as every one admits, a 
Ipan of high personal character^ jinsullied probity, and, oddly 
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lie chose to apply them, of distinguished talents.** Before the 
French Revolution broke out, he had spent some years in Eng- 
land as tutor to the sons of Lord Lansdowne, in whose family he 
was treated on the footing of a familiar friend, and had oppor- 
tunities of forming close connexions with Messrs. Sheridan and 
F"ox, Lord Holland, and Sir Samuel Romilly. (Avertissemenff 
p. vii.) Happening to be in Paris in 1789, an accident introduced 
him to the Comte de Mirabeau, and he remained in the FVench 
capital until aft(a'<he death of his new patron. Thi.s gentleman 
(whose subsequent history we need not dwell on, and who always 
continued to be well-known in the literary society of ]^>ndon) 
has very lately died ; his executor has just published his ‘ Sou- 
venirs ^ respecting the two first years of the Mational Assembly, 
and these ^ Souveirir»’ are peculiarly welcome, because they con- 
tain the deliberate opinions of one \’iho cannot be suspected 
of antbre volutionary partialities. As M. Dumont was, though 
not a rreiichman by birth, one of the most active partizans of 
Mirabeau, his chief assistant in the management of his revolu- 
tionary journals and also in the preparation of his act speeches 
from the tribune, and (mjoyed, coijsdquently, the means of con- 
versing confidentially with all the leading persons wlio acknow- 
ledged Mirabeau’s ascendency — his description of the gradual 
evolution of the anti-aristocratical, anti-ecclesiastical, and anti- 
nionarchical cons[)iracy of 1789, drawn as it is by a practised 
and graceful band, alter a long lapse of years, in a spirit of grave 
and philosopbical candour worthy of an old and honest man, must 
undoubtedly take its place among the most valuable records of 
that period, which Mr. Macaulay has been more fond of talking 
about tliau careful in studying. 

Early in the sittings of llie fatal Assembly, one of its members 
ventured to lecture the Bishops in terms which w'ill remind our 
readers of certain recent speeches in our House of Lords. 

* Go, said the orator to the Deputation of the Clergy, ‘ go and 
tell your colleagues, tliat, if the interests of the people be in- 
deed at their hearts, their course is jdain before them. Let them 
join themselves in this liall to the friends of the people I HFjet them 
retard our opt- rations by no more aflected delays ! Let them make 
use 4 >f no more little methods to disturb the resolution which toe 
have taken ! Ministers of religion, worthy imitators of their Master, 
let them read the necessities of the time! Let tliem renounce the 
luxury that surrounds them — the eclat which insults tlie eye of iirtli- 
gence ! Let them dismiss their haughty lackeys, sell their superb 
equipages, and prepare to convert this odious superfluity to the 
nourishment of the poor 1 — p. 61. 

♦ We ourselves had the pleasure of hi« acquaintance, imil alway« considered him 

as about the most eloquent pfiau, even in that wsJ had met with. 

* This* 
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Thi$ sermon on that famous text, ‘ Set your house in ordev^ 
8lq*, entered well, says M. Dumont, into the passions of the 
moment. It was followed by ‘ a confused murmur, more flatter- 
ing than any burst of applause, ’-^every body asked who was the 
spfeaker ? 

‘ He was not known, and it was not till after a few minutes of whis- 
pered enquiries that his name began to circulate in the hall and the 
gallery ; a name at which, three years after, the world trembled — 
was, RouEspiKRRii: !' — p. 61. « 

It is well known that, even from the beginning, several of 
the most influential prelates were friendly to that union of the 
Orders which Robespierre thus forcibly recommended to the 
acceptance of the reluctant majority of the mitred bench ; and 
among these, one of the most distinguished was the Bishop of 
Chartres, a benevolent old man, at whose house M. Dumont 
frequently visited, and whose character he thus instructively 
gives : — 

‘ He was no politician, no deep thinker, but he had himself so 
much good faith and /^landour that he distrusted no one : he could 
scarcely imagine that the popular leaders had any other object l)ut to 
reform abus’es, and do good to everybody. A stranger to intrigues, 
sincere in his intentions, he really followed his conscience, and acted 
from a pure sentiment of duty. His religion was like his politics: he 
was pious, but tolerant, and delighted to see the protestants relieved 
from all constraint. He did not doubt that the clergy would have to 
make sacrifices ; but he never dreamed that they might be the victims 
of the revolution which he favoured.’ 

We turn a leaf or two, and read as follows : 

‘ I called on him after the possessions of the church had been de- 
clared national property. I fouifd him, with tears in his eyes, dis- 
missing his old domestics, reducing his hosj)ital>le establishment, selling 
some valuable moveables, that he might have wherewithal to pay his 
debts. He sopght to console himself in his distresses by admitting 
me to full confidence. His regrets were not selfish ; but he com- 
plained bitterly of the folly that had led him to embrace the cause 
of the TUrs Elai^ which, the moment it hud gained strength, thus 
trampled all the engagements it had formed in the day of its weak- 
ness ! How painful to so good a man, the reflection, that he had^con- 
tributed to the success of a party so faithless and unjust.’ 

Thus it ever w^as, and we fear, if we reject the lessons of ex- 
perience, thus will it ever be ; weak and well-meaning men are 
the first tools of revolutionists, and their earliest victims. We 
implore our Peers and our Bishops to consider this warning 
example. 

That famous < Night of Insanity^ which had led, among other 
^ , things, 
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things, to the pecuniary min of the good Bishop,* fills the 
greater part of one of M. Dumont’s most lively chapters; and 
we shall translate a few specimens. ,M. Dumont prepares us for 
the consummating scene of self-immolating phrenzy by the fol- 
lowing general observations concerning the lone and spirit of the 
Legishitive Assembly with respect to a most important subject ; 
nor, if for ‘ National Assembly of 17B9 ’ we read ‘ British Cabi- 
net of 1831,’ could any one describe the most alarming symptom 
of our own times ifi more appropriate language : — 

‘ The Assembly had such a dread of offending the people, that it 
regarded almost as a snare any motion which tended to the repression 
of disorders, or even to the censure of popular excesses. They had 
triumphed only by means of the people — how dare to exhibit 
severity towards the people ? On the contrary, although they issued 
from time to time solemn declaraiions that they heard with profound 
affliction and even indignation of the violences of those that hurned 
the cliatcaux and insulted the nobles^ they enjoyed, in secret, the 
terror to which these enormities gave birth. They had placed tliem- 
selves in a dilemma. Decency required some expression of dis- 
approbation, l;ut self-interest tied iij) their ha#ids from any effective 
measure of repression : they paid fine verbal compliments to law and 
authority— their real encouragements were reserved for licence and 
disorder/ — pp. 133, 134. 

I'hat base and elaborate piece of mob-flattery — the ' Declara- 
tion of the Bights of Man,’ is next discussed; and who will not 
smile to learn, that this docninent, at first tin; jiride, and at last 
llie scourge of hVance, was, after all, in the main, drawn up by two 
Swiss adventurers, who had both been private tutors in bmglish 
families, and who had no natural connexion with French affairs 
whatever — namely, M. Diirouviuai, and M. J)umont himself; 
who concludes his account of the manufacture of this precious 
‘ Declaration ’ with this very candid avowal : — 

‘ As this melancholy compilation proceeded, 1 began to open my 
eyes to considerations which had not before presented themselves to my 
mind. T felt, in short, the falsehood and the folly of the wliole affair, 
— it was, at best, a puerile fiction. The Declaration of Rights, i paid 
to myself, ouglit to have followed, not preceded, the final settlement 
of the new constitution of France; for rights have no existence except 
as the result of laws. Besides, these marims are dangerous things: 
it is unwise to tie up legislators by general propositions, whicdi they 
must, in the sequel, find it necessary to modify or restrain ; above all, 

* The Bishop of Chartres died iu exile. We behove it was to this unfprtunate 
prelate, whew cowimunicating the misery to wliich he found himself reduced iu a 
German village, during the Reign of Terror, that the first Lord Lansdowne made that 
celebrated reply, My dear Bishop, yon are to consider yourself as a wounded sol- 
dier of a vicloffoiis army,” His bordship, however, granted the old fiaan a pedsion. 
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tjiey; should nbt be tied up by false maxims. ** All men (xre horn free 
and equal:*' is that true ? By no means ; we are not born free;, on 
the ‘Contrary, we are all born in a state of the must abject weakness 
and total dependence. Then, in what respect are we equat? — in what 
c^n we ever be so/ — is it in fortune, in talent, in virtue, in industry, 
in condition ? The falsehood of the assertion is manifest. It requires 
volumes to give anytliing like a reasonable explanation of this equality 
which you thus assert as a fundamental and unexceptionable truth 
without exception,*-^p. 140. ^ 

It is upon similar maxims, equally unfounded in practical ex- 
perience, and (leading equally to interminable changes, that our 
Ministers have pretended to base their Keform Bill ; we say 
tendedy for, after having in their opening speeches stated their 
* tmximSy every page of their bill, and every night of the dis- 
cussion, have proved the impossibility of adhering to the princi- 
ples they had thus advanced. 

The Declaration, thus justly criticised by its principal author, 
was the work of some tedious weeks ; but after it had oucc been 
adopted by the Assembly, tlierc was no pretence for accusing the 
reforming legislatiiiebf slowness. 

* If/ saystM. Dumont, ‘ they had lost much time in tliese discussions 
about the Rights of Man, ample reparation was made by the noc- 
turnal sitting of the 4th of Aug-ust (the NUjkt of Insanity) : never was 
so much business gone through in so few hours. That which ought 
to have occupied the care and meditation of years was proposed, dis- 
cussed, put to tlie vote, and carried Ly general acclamation, I know 
not how many laws were enacted ; the abolition of feudal rights, the 
abolition of tithes, the ai)olitioii of the privileges of the ])rovinces, — 
three articles which alone comprehended an entire system of jurispru- 
dence and civil polity, were decided on, along with ten or a dozen 
more, in less time than tlie first rfeading of a single hill of ordinary 
importance would have claimed from the Parliament of England, 
One would have said that the Assembly conducted itself like a dying 
man, who makes bjs will in a hurry ; or, to speak more accurately, 
every body gave liberally w’hat df(i not belong to him, and distin- 
guished himself by being generous at the expense of others. 

‘ Thia*'* famous sitting (an after-dinner sitting!) opened with a 
report on the disorders^ in the provinces, the burnings of country 
seats, the troops of rul^ans that attacked the gentry, and ravaged 
the harvests. As soon as this had been read, the Duke d’Aiguillon, 
Noailles, and others of the minority of the NoblcssCy rose and ex- 
claimed, that, after hearing such disastrous details, it was obvious 
that nothing cpuld cajin the people but a great act of generosity; 
that the time was come in wliich all odious privileges must be aban- 
doned, and the nation at large admitted to enjoy all the benefit^ 

the revolution, ThP language of these noblemen excited a ge^ 
IJOral ^ffervespence in the hopse, to all reflection and calcu- 

T ^ , latioiiT 
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lation ! Each rushed forward to proj)ose some new sacrifice, to heap 
sotne fresh offering on the altar of his coiintry, to strip himself — 
or to despoil others — no pause, no objection, no time for thought — a 
sentimental contagion had seized on every heart. This renunciation 
of all privileges, the abandonment of so many valuable and long- 
descended rights, these multiplied sacrifices, had a certain air of magna- 
nimity which made one forget the indecency of this heat and precipi- 
tation, so little suited to the character of legislators. I saw that night 
gdod worthy deputief who wept for joy in finding business advance at 
such a rate, and their utmost hopes exceeded, at every new spring of 
the endemic enthusiasm.* It is, however, true, tlfet all were, not 
hurried away in the prevailing sentiment. The member who felt him- 
self ruined by one proposition which had been unanimously adopted, 
took his revenge, by making another which insured him companions 
in calamity. The mass of the Assembly never penetrated the designs 
of the leading movers ; and these keeping tlieir object steadily in view, 
profited by every fresh explosion of this general drunkenness.' — ]). 142, 

Reflection returned with the morning j and who, may the reader 
suppose, were the members that llieu e.xclaimed the inoi^t bitterly 
against those proceedings I — Miraheau and ! 

‘ The Abbe was particularly shocked with the abolition of the tithes. 
“ They wisli to be free,'* said he, “ and they cannot be just.’* He was, 
in short, full of bitter resentment and profound contempt of the 
wickedness and stupidity of the assembly. Mirubeau listened to his 
discourse, and answered, “ My dear Abbe, you have let loose the 
bull, and now you woxuier tliat lie should make use of his horn«,*'* . 

These two gentlemen bad been the principal instrumcnis of the 
grand primary blunder and injustice, — the compelling the nobility 
and clergy lo sit in the same hall with ibe I'ie/H Etat ; a violence 
to which ovr lefornicrs will not be driven, since they have, in a 
sudden creation of new peers to” outvote the old ones, an expe- 
dient rather smoother, and equally efficacious, for arriving at the 
same end. 

' Rut what did Sieves and Mirabeau think now of their own 
work? 

‘ They both conceived a rooted .scorn for the Assembly. Both now 
perceived clearly some of the consequences of the union of tTTfe orders ; 
— that a legislative chamber, unhc^lanccd by^ another of co-ordinate 
jiotper, can have no regulator; and must at all times be liable to com- 

* Not very diifemit was the scene exhibited in «ur House of Commons on that 
memorable night the 1st of JVltirch, 1830, whoa j.fOvd J ohn KmskoJI {uoposed 
Keforin Bill. One borough proprietor, — Mr. John Smith,— declared, 

(ook uwiiy hut breath for joy ^ itc. and ho ghidily Sacrificed Mtfihunt on the altar of hbt 
country.’ Such i>iitriotism has not gone imrewttr<lod,— in the new bill, MhlhurSt w 
prcKOrved, and Mr. John Smith lias recovered his broalli 1 Kur were there wanting 
instances in those debates in wliich gontlenieu obtained gmat prai^ by, |o use M., 
Dumont’s expression, gininy wftat did not belong to thern^and d^itjtguishing 

themefves by being generous at the e.FpeH^e (f others.' 

\ mit 
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init thfe most fatal follies under the cbntagion of enthusiasm and the 
eloquence of fear. ^ — p. 148. 

Kow mark the concluding sentence of this richly4tistructive 
ciiapter : — 

* These ‘decrees of the 4th of August, far from putting a stop to 
brigandage and violence, afforded .the populace the finishing evidence 
of their strength, and convinced them that all their outrages on the 
nobles woul^d at least remain unpunished, — if even they were not 
rewarded. I repeat, that which men do out of i’ear never allaim its 
object Those whom you think to disarm by concessionsy only redouble 
their confidence and audacity J — p. 149. 

We think we have now quoted enough to illustrate the accuracy 
of those statements wliich Mr. Croker opposed to the rash, though 
brilliant rhetoric of the Honourable Member for Caine. Our 
limits will not permit us to go at greater length into the merits 
of M. i)un|«9ht'S posthumous work; but we can safely recom- 
mend it as the most amusing as well as instructive one that has 
lately been published. We entreat our legislators to consider, 
deeply and reverently*^ the important lessons thus forcibly and op- 
portunely gjveii by one, who had himself dealt largely in revolu- 
tions, and wliose evidence against them is above all possibility of 
mistake, and all suspicion of partiality. 

To return to our domesiica facta. 

Warned by the failure of his appeal to France, (no failure as to 
taleiiA)!* eloquence, but a miserable one in point of reasoning and 
permanent effect,) Mr. Macaulay, in his next speech, deprecated all 
allusions to the history of the French Revolution ; but, with extra- 
ordinary bad judgment, orpeihaps we should rather say bad luck, 
directed the attention of his audience to the history of the English 
rebellion of 1642. There again he found the jid flagellifer in his 
front, and not unprepared to meet him on the new ground which he 
had chosen. Mr. Croker, without atiempling to follow^ out a com- 
plete parallel between the two periods, adduced some quotations 
from the history of those times, so wonderfully apposite to present 
circumstances, as not only to overthrow the inferences of his an- 
tagonist, but to prove that the signS| which, in J640and 1641, 
preceded and announced the Great Rebellion, had now, in 1830 
and 1831, re-appeared in a frightful identity. 

It is perhaps to these discussions tliat we are indebted for the very 
it^enious and weil-w ritten pamphlet which gives its title to this ar- 
ticle. The design of the autlior seems to have been to take the advice 
of Mr. Macadlay and the example df Mr. Croker; and by collecting 
into one view some important passages of the history of the Rebel- 
lion, to show, as he says, ^ That from the commencement nearly 
J of the reign of the unfortunate Charles 1. to thi outbreak of civil 
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^ war in l642, tnay bfe traced the growth and exercise of princi- 
^ pies and passions most lamentably correspondent with our own ; 
i — the same objects to be obtained, the same language, method, 

* and even succession of detail. Were the names but changed, 
^ and the dates expunged, any one might believe that he was 

* reading the events of the current week, and passing, in his ordl- 

* nary course of perusal, fronot the reported debates to the leading 

* article of The — p. 6. 

We shall endeavour to compress into our narrower limits the 
most remarkable details of this able pamphlet, i^ith a few addi- 
tional passages, V^h^jrh have struck our eye while turning over 
Clarendon to verify its quotations, and which seem to us to add 
to the already wonderful and most instructive resemblance. 

The first remarkable similarity is, that in 1640, as in J880, 
there was elected a new pailiaraent. The first objects proposed 
to both were the necessary supplies for the mailit^nanre of the 
power and dignity of the Crown. The parliament of l(i40 post- 
poned the supplies to consider of grievances, and that of 1830 
postponed the arrangement of the civil list under the influence, 
as we were told, of the growing desire for lle/orm. The 
opening act of JSIovember, 1640, overthrew the administration, 
and drove the Eail of Strafford from power, as the first measure 
of that of 1830 displaced the government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

But at neither period were these successes eft’ected ft Par- 
liament without the aid of intimidation from without. At both, 
open riot and secret murmurings, the work of emissaries, pre- 
vailed throughout the country. At both, the metro|>olis was 
disturbed ; and at both, the tuniults just preceded the downfall 
of the Ministry ^iii 1640, by a few months, the Parliament not 
then sitting ; iu 1830, by a few days, the session having begun). 
At both periods too there pervaded the kingdom a nervous sym- 
pathy with the movements and fieelings of neighbouring countric's ; 
in 1640, the Scotch had eft’ectually resisted the Monarch in his 
endeavours to impose on them the obnoxious Liturg]^ iu 1830, 
the J'rench had overthrown the Sovereign, wbo baoatteinpted 
to force obedience to his famous, ^ ordinances ; and the llelgic 
provinces had revolted from the House of Orange ; — then 
Sanguine hope in the seditious, restlessness in others, and a fever- 
ishness of sentiment in all (late humiliations having abated «tlie 
rppect for monarchical power), set most men's minds upon novel- 
ties and changes. Nor wds the then state of Ireland very unlike 
the present : agitation, discontent, and bigotry prevailed, and fero- 
cious rapine under the gube of religion ; one year after the 
meeting of tha#excited Parliament, the dreadful Irish rebellion 
began. May the parallel be never cVVnpleted! But neither 

of 
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of the Pairliaments which began the mischief were allowed to 
last for more than a few months^ They ^^were dissolved even 
before they had voted the ordinary supplies ; and the dissolution 
seet^is to have been produced, in both cases, by a gross misrepre- 
sentation iiiade to the Kings by their respective Ministers, as to 
the indisposition of the House of Commons to grant llie sup- 
plies.— « Sir Henry, Vane, the Sec^fetary of Stale, had made to 
^ the King a worse representation of the lionour and aflectiou 
^ ot tlic iJdbse than it deserved. By this ibeans he wrought 

* so far with the King that, without so much deliberation as the 
^ affair was W'ortliy of, his Majesty, in the beginning of May, dis- 
^ solved the Parliament* (C/arcndon, vol. p. ^245*^') ; and in 
doing so, spine paltry arts were used to lake the House by suj- 
prise, ‘ from some appreliension that that House uould have 

* entered upon some ungrateful discourse.’ — p. 24(i. 

In ISJl, Kdrd Brougham, in a misrepresentation still inoie 
gross than Sir Henry Vane's, slated in Pailiament, and it is said 
even in the King \s closet, that the House of Commons had re- 
fined (he sitpplicn, and, in consequence, as is generally believed, of 
this straugc^misstalernent, his 'JNlajesty towards the end of i\pril 
dissolved his Parliament, in circumstances of sncii haste and hurry 
as shpwed that it w as ‘ upprekaided that the Jlouse of Commons* 
^ -would have entered upon some vngratvjui discour siu^ Peojile 
inquired, with wonder, how King Charles’s servants could liuvc 
made Jbch false statements and given such fatal advice ^ but ^ what 

* followed in the next Pailiament, within less than a year, made it 
^ believed that Sir Henry Vane had acted that 'part malUduusly ^ 

* and to bring all info confusioiC — p. 246. 

But wliatevei were the motives of i.ord Brougham or Sir Henry 
Vane, the Parliaments were dissolved, to the grief, in both cases, of 
all the real friends of tlie monarchy, who foresaw, from those hasty 
and imprudent dissolutions, ‘ much of the mist ry which shoi tly after 
^ fell out;’ while the other party ^ could not conceal the joy of their 
‘ hearts; for tliey wer^ suVe that so many unbiassed nien w^ould 
^ peverbe elected again.* ‘ Within an hour after the dissolution, 

‘ Mr. Hy'^e’ (alterwards Lord Clarendon) * met Mr. St, John ’ (a 
notorious Whig), * who had naturally a great cloud in liis face, 

* and very seldom was known to smile, but then had a most cheer- 

^ ful aspect; and seeing the other melancholick, as in truth he. 

^ from his heart, asked hint, What troubled him?” who 
^ ausw^ered, ** Th|it the sanie that, troi^bled him, he believed, 

** troubled most good men: that in such a time of confusion, so wise 
a Parliament, which alone could have found remedy for it, was So 
^ miseasonably disniissed/' The other answered, with'a little 
"jwarnub, That all was well ; and that it mus t be worse before 
■ ' • -We nuut^ from the Oxford edition of 1 ^ 

“ u 
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prin^pldbe better; thwpmdiofriefif could done 

cases, necmaryjo be done would Ifot wlnit 

In his fricMs thou gjit necessary /-^C/ai*: vol. i: p: £47. 

the rojal a^lulions of Parliament were in bo^ cases followed by 
the first nio^nce of a libellous press/ all the violence of ah 
certain con 1 >ulace,^ ,f /Envissar^s Narid ageints pf cpnfufekhi we're 
was granteovith dppohuqity s^d art to eiitah|le alj those (and God 
the commey were a great many !) wdid w'ere tO be affected by vile 
hesitalioigar consi8eration^ : clieap semole$e libets sChitered 
' none, the city, and fixed upon gates and public reftiarkaWe places, 

‘ to rtucing and vw^nij 'those who were in highest trust and em~ 
formynieiit. Tumulmwcre raised^ nmiall licence both in action and 
cedords taken.’ — p. 255.* On the meeting of both the new Parlia- 
thents, elected as they weVe under such circumstances of exdteniehti 
it is not surprising that, * there was observed a mlrvellons elated 
‘ countenance in many of the Members; the same men, who, six 
^ months before, were observed to be of very moderate tempers^ and 
^ to wdsh that gmtle remedies might be applied withoid opening the 
^ wound too wide, began now to tajk in another dialect' both of 
^ things and persons ; and said, ‘‘ that they must now l\e of another 
temper than they were the last Parliament ; that they must not 
only sweep the house clean below, but must pull down dll the 
cobwebs which humj in the fops and corners, that they might hot 
breed dust, and so make a foul house hereafter ; that they had 
now an opportunity to make their country hap[)y, by*remoVing 
all grievanees, and pulling up the causes of them by the roots, 
(i. e. radically,)* if all men would do their duties and liscjd 
* much other sharp discourse to the same purpose.’ — p. £99. 

Our readers wilt recognise in this paragraph the theme, and, 
indeed, some of the expressions, which were used on the re- 
assembling of the present parliament, and parti cularl}^, as we re-- 
collect, by persons who had before ^ been of a mry moderate temper^ 

— ' ' — rn 

♦ Among tho most striking passages of Sir Jqha Walsh’s ca,lm ani dignified 
essay named at the head of this article, is that in which he brings 'home the charge 
of having encouraged popular violcitfce to the jiresent goveifftment of counti')^ 
Ilis language is measured from Aff//‘,fesp©et, hut the targhuieiit is complefe and un- 
answerable, and we abstain from ^iptatinn hecausi^ this masterly writer’s > 
pamphlets are understood to coinmamf, what,' i^maps, none qthqrs of the tune dp, 
very cjctensive circulation. ^Ve may take this opportunity of recommending to specif 
Intention another tract entitled ‘ ’True causfes of Hiot and Eehellion/ and drawn i|pi!i«t 
the form of* A Petition to the King in behu^ qf the Prisoners Convicted at Bristol 
and Nottingham/ which we are not sprry to observe is stitclied up with this , 

of our Review, hy way of handbill A mtite’' admirable sptecimen of logical iqferqial^ 
we have never met with ; and thq nitthot, (of ^hose name or quality we have ndt 
smallest knowledge) is to be nun;ibqfe4 awong those who, at this fearful 
merufrunt Reipubikm , — Since his performance has been thus casually associated with 
our labours, wehoixj those who db'tk Ihe honour to bind the QuaritHy ^H^iew will 
take coie that the * Peti^n to, Is not thrown aside the eiind of the yeek ' 

VOt. XhVll. NO. xeill»,3 V T ^ 0«^ 
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on this question, and had proposed very ‘ gentle remedieslcd to 
James Mackiniosli, Lord John Russell, and the Lord /ed even 
of Scotland. - .iissokition 

I'he second pailiameiit of 1640 v^'as, be it remes misrepre- 
Long Patliaiiient, which overthrew monarchy — jiUstcrs, as to 
murdtr of the king, and established a republic; the sup- 
observe that it was opened by a speech from a g»\l made to 
Mr. Pym, who ^enlarged in specious commendation ol affection 

* and goodness of the king — a virtuous and pioift prince, wrought 

* Ilia l)€<rple^ and was a great lover of justice/ — p. 299* ' Jts the 

VV ah such tlatteries are kings deluded when their invetcraU <lis- 
mies assume tlie mask of friendship ! It may, however, be doi^ in 
whether, at lliis early period of the Long Parliumeiit, any ’Ur- 
siderable number of men liad formed the project of overthrow 
the monarchy,^ and it is still less likely that they contemplate 
the future murder of the monarch. Some there may have .beer 
who harboured such extreme designs, but ‘ they covered them with 
every profession of extreme loyalty' till" they were enabled to exe- 
cute their purposes by u long succession of events, in the earliest 
of which many moderate and ibelhmeanmy men were induced, by 
a variety of motives, to join. We have, on this point, an in- 
structive lesvsou in the ^ Memoirs of Mr. Detizil Hollis,’ at first a 
leading reformer; he says — 

‘ The Members of Parliament wdio tlien engaged declared themselves 
to desire nothing hut tlie settlement of the kinydom in the honour 
and (jrcatness of the kirup and in the happiness and safety of the 
people. This, I am sure, was tlie ultimate end of many — 1 may say, 

of the chiefest of those who at that time appeared Whilst 

these men acted in tlie simplicity of their hearts; there was anotlier 
generation of men, wdiich, like fro>:en snakes tliat lay in their bosoms, 
seemed to desire only the same things with them; and that the same 
should have contented them. But it was nolhihg so: for they had 
further designs — to destroy, and qjut off not a few; to make tlic land 
an aceldania; to nan the hiny, ana as many of the nohihty and yentry 
as they could; alter the yovermnent ; and have no order in the churchy 
nor po;jifn»' in the state over themselves. This ,w^as the venom they 
harboured, wdiich at first they were not warm enough to put forth ! * 

The first important measures proposed in iGfOandin 1830 were 
the king’s revenue or civil list, but the reformers had in neither 
c^ise quite made up their minds hoyv tjnuch they would give him, 
‘ and so they propojsed, with all the expression of duty and affec- 
^ tion to the king w^ucll can be imaginetl, and presented a grant 
' of those duties for a few months/ — Clar. vol. i. p. 356. The 
forms which this business took were not exactly the same at both 
^periods, from the differences of our modern practice, but the 
f prinoipk 
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principle was the same ; the provision for the king was, in both 
eases, delayed, and a provisional grant for a few months only voted. 

in other instances also a principle, essentially derogatory to 
the rojal authority, was established by kolli Parliaments. In 
the first money-bill passed, in 1640, which w as done- to ena])le 
certain commissioners to pay oft', certain piiblic debts, the money 
was granted not to the Kimji as had ever been the case, but to 
the commissioners, direct, l^his bill the King passed without 
hesitation, ‘ himself not considering the cousemieiice of it, and 
^ none about him having the courage^ (and let us add the honesty) 

‘ to represent it to lijm/ — p. 364. And fiom that lime this new 
form, which viOually set the King aside, was adopted as a pre- 
cedent., So, up to the year 1831, the (jieat Officers of State, 
the Judges, the Ambassadors, and, in general, all t|ie functionaries 
immediately connected with the government, were calh'd the 
Kmg's minuter s, ihe K hi g\s judges, the Kimjs ambassadors ; and 
their salaries were granted, on the civil list, to flic Kintj for fiLs life, 
to be by him, or by Mis authorUy, issued to them. Tills, perhaps, 
was only xiform, but it was a iorm ccpmected with the monarchy, 
and what is monarchy itself (as evfn a chancellor of h'rance once 
told his sovereign) but n Jorrn ? Ins inonarciiial form has however 
been abrogated ; — the piesenl ministry lia\e separated this class 
of payments from the King’s civil list, and in future the salaries of 
ministers, judges, ambassadois, &c. aic to be voted by the House 
of Commons, like those of the inleiiorand ordinary fnnclionafies. 
Whether they are to be voted annually or how' otheiwise we have 
not yet learned : if, although removeil fioin the civil list, they are 
to be voted for the King's life, nothing but a monarchical /bm, 
w ill, we admit, have been changed ; but if the vote is to be subject 
to the more frequent revision of Parliament, then the very essence 
of ijie monarchy itself wdll be invaded ; for how can a king hope 
to be faithfully scVved by those over w'hose means of existence 
another and generally antagonii^^ body has a despotic control. 
However that may be, it is curious to sec that a jninciple of tliis 
delicate nature should have maiked in common the money 
votes of both the ancient and tin*, modern Uefor^niers. ^ 

The Ministers of Charles. and of ^ William^ though they had 
ineft’ectually attempted a budget, had obtained some supplies and 
this modified civil list, and it was, therefore thought necessary by 
those crafty popuhnity-hunteis to conciliate and rew ard the people 
w'ith a bill of Parliamentary Reform. ' I'liis w'as called, in 3 640, the 
Triennial Act. It w'us infinitely short of being, in its details, so 
radical an innovation as that which is now? in diseuysiori, but it was, 
—as the present bill is , — \\\^ first step tow?ards the final triumph 
pf the democratic over the tw^o other brandies of the Consti-.^ 

X \ lutiou* 
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tuii6i|; ^ The King/ says Hume, * finding that nothing less vvould 

* satisfy his Parliament and people, gave his assent to a bill vihic*h 
/ jifodncecV so great an inroad into the Constitutioii. Sb^iiiii 
^ thanks were presented him by both Houses ; great rejoicings were 

* expressed in the city, and throughout the nation; and mighty 

* professions were everywhere made of gratitude and inntual re- 

* turns of supply and confidence/— -vol. vi, p. 595. Clarendon, a 
nearer observer, adds, that 'this measure was^ proposed and ac- 
cepted as ^ final arrangement of the monarchical and democratic 
balance. The Reformers ^ pretended,’ he says, * to have sufii- 

* ciently provided ’ (by this act) ‘ for the security of the comnioii- 

^ wealth, and that there remained nothing to be done, but such a 
^ return of duty and gratitude towards the King as might testify 
^ their devolio^^ and that their only end waste make him glorious ; 
^ but,’ adds the prophetic historian, ^ those fits of zeal and loyalty 
^ never lasted long.’ — vol. i. p. 368. And here is observable another 
coincidence, not, indeed, in the forms of lh6 events, but in the 
jprincipZcs which theu guided and now guide Aiem. This House of 
Commons of 1640, which atdirst affected to be so finally and com- 
pletely satis/ied with having obtained the bill for a triennial meeting 
of Parliament, soon after established, in defiance of all ancient and 
modern principle, its own permanent duration. The House 
of 1831 founds, on the allegation of its own illegal ity-^of its own 
usurpation, a right to alter the ancient constitution of the state, 
and by that alteration the jxrr/y who accomplish it hope to per- 
petuate their own power. The same spirit pervades the two as- 
semblies, though the modes by which it operates are, from the 
circunistances, somewhat different. The foimbr made a liOng 
Whig Parliament; — |the latter ^are eudeavounng, by a skilful 
iTiauipulaition of the schedules, to secure a Long Whig Adminis- 
tration. . t’ 

But so far W’as the, success of their Reform i^ill from satisfying 
the Reformers of 1640, that scarcely passed when those 

Violent and tyrannical proceedings against the House of Lords in 
the casi^ff Lord Strafford, and against the Church in the person of 
Arclibl^op Laud^ inflicted, w’oiinds so deep and so fatal on the 
peerage and hief arthy, ih^^, altliou^ they lingered for a short time 
in a Kii^^ of mutilate^ existence, their eventual annihilation had 
become certain and inevitable.. The Reformers,— these ‘ terrible 
Reformers f as Clarendon forcibly calls them,— ihaving failed ih one 
attempt to cOiny|ct the Earl of Stra0ord in the ordinary course of 
law, had recourse to the despotic expedieiht of a bill of attainder, — 
just as the Reformers of the present day, unable to produce any legal 
. corrupiidn or usurpation against individual boroughs^ have 

i^lnaae'short Work by a sweeping bill of attainder against an huhdt^ 

“ / tbWhs, 
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towns, which they are pleased to designate in the lump, smdfakeljf 
in niany instances, as nomination boroughs. But it is not to aiiy 
similarity between the bills themselves that we mean to allude, 
but to the ails and violence, the frauds and force, which the two 
sets of llefoimers emplo}ed to effect their objects, which were at 
bottom the same. 

The attainder-bill*-— the most monstrous injustice ever at- 
tempted — had been passed in the House of Common^ by a dc- 
tei mined and unftlnching majority of GOO to 59. But it w^as 
then, as it is now, the most appioved policy to* render all con- 
stitutional opposition odious, and to endeavour to fiighten timid 
men fjoni a discharge of their duty. The bill of attainder against 
Loid Stiaffbid was sent up to the Peers; — * And the same day, as 

* a heller argument to the Lords speedily to pass the Bill, the nine 
^ and fifty membeis of the House of Commons, who had dissented 
^ fiom that act had their names written in jjieceS of parchment or 
"paper, under this supeisciiptjon — SxRArroRDiANS OK Enk- 

< MILS TO Tiir.iR Country;*' and these papcis weie fixed 
^ upon 2 )osts and other mod visible jAaces plnnit the city; which 
^ was as gieat and destiuctive a*\iolation of the privileges and 

* fieedoiu of Pailiament as can be imagined: yet *belng coni- 

* plained of in the House, not the least countenance w^as given to 
^ the complaints.' — Ih, p. 407. ‘ Those who voted against the bill 
^ of attainder weie,' says Hume, ^exposed to all the insults of 
^ the migovei liable multitude; when any Lords, suspected of 
^ fiiendsliip tow aids the obnoxious minister, passed the crowds 
‘ that s^inounded the Houses of Pailiament they were seen to 

* meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with symptoms of the 

< most despciate lesolutions in the furious populace.' — vob vi. 

p. 411. Our readeis will lecolVect the attacks made in Palace- 
Yaid and Whitehall last autumn, on several of the Peeis as they 
were going dov\n to Pailiament, — the place, the object, the facts 
weie the same, — the only difference was, that one liuppei|ed in 
]G40, and the other in 1831.' tlume proceeds: — ‘Complaints 
‘ being made in the House of Commons against these violence.s, 
‘ as the most flagrant bieach of piivilege, the i ill iug^^t^ni hers, 
‘ by their affected coolness and indifference^ ihciw'ed plainly that 
‘ the popular tumults w'cie no^^disagrc^able to tl^em.’ — lb. Could 
a future iiistorian better describe what passed in the House of 
Commons of 1831, when Sir H. Hardinge and Mr. Tievor coi^i- 
plained of the violences agaij^st ^Ldrd j^ondo|)(leiiy ? ^ 

The pioseculion against Straftpid, llioiigh fidl of illegatities 
and of most dangetous precedent, was in appearpuce only a 
peisonal question; and the Befonners iheicfoie (esoKed*to JoUow 
up their blow with a wider and niore efficacious at^aeU ,on the Cbn- 
sututiou. ‘ 
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* Every measure pursued by the Commons, and still more every 
^ attempt made by their partisans, was full of the most inveterate 
f enmity against the Church, and showed a determined resolution of 

* subverting tl)e whole ecclesiastical establishment’ Hume^ib. (p. 
4(i0); and they openly avowed the intention, and finally passed a bill 
in tlie lower house to deprive the bishops of their seals in Parlia- 
ment. Ill order to force and frighten the Lords into passing this 
second bill, the same measures were taken as in that of the bill of 
attainder. ^ The tinnulls still continued, and evin increased about 
^ estrninster Snd Whitehall : the cry continually resounding 
‘ against hishopH and rotten-hearted lords — the former particularly 
^ were exposed to the most dangerous insults.’ — Ih. p,4()4. 

To this was added, in terms precisely the same as those which 
were used in so many ])ublic meetings after the rejection of the 
Keform Bill, — that ^ the Commons would save the kingdom 
‘ alone, and allow the House of Peers no part in that honour 
‘ — that the Commons were the representative body of the whole 

* kingdom — the Peers nothing but individuals who held their 

* seats in a particular ^:apacity ; and, therefore, if their lordships 
^ would not consent to passing t»ct.s necessary for the preservation 
^ of the people, the Commons, together ivifh sncii of the Lords as 
^ are more sensible of the danger, must join together. So vio- 
^ lent was the democratic spirit dilfuscd throughout the nation, 

* that a total suspension of all rank and order was justly to 
^ be apprehended’ — Ib, p. 4(5*2; and Hume wonders, not that 
the majority of the Lords should have stood firm, but that any 
of them should have, for a moment, sided with innovaKirs, so 
obviously bent on their annihilation. ^ But the tide of popularity 
^ seized many, and carried them wide of the best-established maxims 
^ of civil policy. These men, finding that their credit ran high with 
^ the nation, ventured to encourjige tliosc popular disorders, which 
^ they vainly imagined they possessed authority stiflicient to regu- 
' late and control. In order to il^htain a majority in tlie upper 

* house, the Commons had recourse to the populace, who on former 

* occasions had done them such important service.’ — lb, p. 46']. 

In lli«flfndst of all these confusions, another ingredient, of great 
potency, was thrown in. A committee of members arrived from 
Ireland (‘ most of them papists,’ says Clarendon), who a{5pear to 
have instigated the violent proceedings of the English reformers ; 
tlujy were received by the latter with great attention, and added to 
the committee fof prosecuting the bill of attainder; and all the vio- 
lences in Juigland were immediately and sympathetically repealed 
in Ireland, ‘ there being such a correspondence settled between 
^ W estminster and Dublin. What seeds were then sown for the 
^ rebellion, which, within a year afterwards, broke out in Ireland, 
/ ^by 
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* by the great liberty and favour that committee found, who, for 

* their good service’ (in helping the attainder bill) ‘ were heaikened 
^ to in all things that concerned that kingdom, shall be observed 
and spoken of at large hereafter.’ — Clarmdon, i., p 377- 

We shall not attempt to dive into futurity ; no doubt the result 
of the extraordinary favour which one party of the Irish members 
have obtained from their help in forwarding ^ the bill ^ w ill be 
^ spoken of at large hereafter ^ — lieaven foifend that it may not 
be — as in the eai4ier case — ^as ‘ the seeds of that rebellion which, 
^ within a year, broke out.* * ^ 

la the niidst of these great^and essential resemblances there 
are several incidental ones which deserve notice. 

A part, and no mean part, of the policy of the present Ministers 
seems to be to weary out their opponents, and so carry by lassi- 
tude W'liat they cannot support by reason. Their predecessors 
of lf)40 did the same : they compelled the home to sit upon 
Satdkoays,—^ drove away a great number of old and iidirin 
opposers,’ — carried bills * at unparliamentary hours,’ and in * thin 
houses/ and by the perpetual sitting of the Commons uc(juired for 
that house the wdiole executive ,|)oWer of* the slate. — CL vol. iii. 
p. 86. ‘ The house sat so late every day that it w as v^ry thin ; they 

‘ only, who prosecuted the bill with impatience, remaining in the 
Miouse ; ^tid the others, who ablioned it, giowing weaiy of so 
‘ tiresome an attendance, left the house at dinner time, and after- 
^ wards followed their pleasures ; so that the l...oid Falkland was 

* wont to say, that they w'ho haled bishops (m/f/ boroughs) 
hated them worse than the devil; and that tlie\ who loved thtni, 
did not love them so well as their dinner.” ’ — CL vol. i. p. 484. 
And again, still more apposite to present practices, the 

House of J64() set about its» reforms with an assurance and 
haughtiness derivable only from consciousness of muiierical 
strength : the parliaiueut of l(i4f) knew that the sovereign power 
was enfeebled almost to decrepitude — his party, originally consi- 
derable, bad, by various influences, been discouraged or reduced ; 
and the reformers displayed their contempt as conciliation became 
unnecessary. 

The ministers of 1830 are equally arrogant over the w eakne ss 
of their antagonists : relying upon a majority within doors, and a 
rabble without, they aflect to disdain the adversaries whom they 
cannot answer. We must all recollect the obstinate silence which 

^ We must content ourselves, for the present, with reque.stiu}^ our readers’ fttten- 
iion to a very able pamphlet on Irish aflairs named at the head of this article. It is 
Mattering to us to discover many coincidences between tlie accomplished author’s 
views and those which we opened in our last Number. The ])amphlet is generally 
ascribed to Mr. Kscott, and we could hardly pay it a higher compUaient than by 
saying that it seemB in every respect worthy of that pen. 
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tbey^ eitdeaTOii^ed to maintain, and the supercilious indifference 
that they opposed to the facts and reasoning of the Tories, Wc 
Hftay sceyhy reference to Clarendon, that it was the same in his day. 

; f In all debates of this nature,’ says the noble author, ^ whem 
^ the law, reason, and common sense, were directly opposite to what 

* tliey proposed, they suffered those who differed from them itt 
opinion and purposes to say what they thought fit in opposition ; 

*Mnd then, without vouchsaftny to endeavour tlieir satisfaction, 

‘ cedled importunately for the question, well knowing that they had 

* a plurality of p/ices to concnr with them in whatsoever they de- 

* sired. 1 remember, in this last business, when it was voted that 

* a commiltec sliould be named to draw up reasons, many of those 
‘ who had, during the debate, positively argued against the thing, 

^ were called upon to be of that committee ; mid amongst them, 

‘ the Lord Falkland, and Mr. Hyde, who stood up, and ‘‘ desired 

to be excused from that service, w'here they could be of no use ; 
having given so many reasons against it, that they could not 
apprehend any could be given for it; therefore thought, the work 
would be better done, if those who had satisfied themselves with 
the reasonableness of what they, wished, would undertake the con- 
‘‘ verting and disposing of other men.” There w as a gentleman 

* who sate by, (Mr. llond of Dorchester, — very severe, and ic- 
^ solved, against the Church and the Court,) who, with much pas- 

* sion and trouble of mind, said to them, ‘‘ For God’s sake be of the 
committee ; you know none of our side can give reasons which 

^ made those who overheard him smile, though he spoke it sud- 
^ denly, and upon observation that the leaders were not then in the 
‘bouse. Otherwise, it cannot be. denied, those wiio conducted 
‘ them, and were the contrivers of the mischief, were men of great 
‘ parts, and unspeakable industry and llieir silence in some debates 
‘ proceeded partly from pride, that it might appear their reputation 
‘ and interest had an influence iipto the sense of the house, against 
‘ any rhetoric or logic, but principally from the policy they were 
f obliged, to use; for, though they could have given a pregnant 
f reason for the most extravagant overture they ever made, and 
‘ evinced p; that it was the proper way to their end, yet, it not 

* beii^ mue to discover their purpose.s, (how apparent soever they 

‘ were to discerning men,) they were necessarily to give no reasons 
‘ at all, or such as were not the true ones.— vol. ii. p^ (27. * 

Human nature and, of coui-se, human affairs are much the same 
in call times ; the same human passions will produce similar 
political events, and a similar course of events will, by reaction', 
produce the same temper in mankind. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to trace a similarity of characters in the actors of these two 
revolution^, and it is curious to find sometimes eveiran identity of 

The 
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The; House of Itmadl^ as Clarendon iiifomis lu in his notioe 
of llie Earl of Bedford, took the lead, and were ' the great con- 
trivers and designers’ of the measures proposed by the iiinovaling 
party, though it appeared in the sequel that they had not seriously 
intended ‘ to subvert liic go^einment, {though they did m\) but 
only to get themselves and their fiieuds into place.’ — v. i., p. 317. 

Next Clarendon mentions ‘ a man of a mean and a narrow 
‘ fortune, of great parts, and of the highest ambition, who had 
‘ been for many ^ears the oracle of the dissenters, and was a 
^ notorious enemy to the Church, lie had alvvg}s opposed and 
‘ contradicted all acts of state,’ Some circumstances of op- 
position to the king ‘ at York^ ike year heforcj had given him 
‘ much credit, and, in a word, he had a veiy great authority with 
‘ all the discontented throughout the kingdom,' — p. 318. Our 
readers will see in this the sketch of a character which they cannot 
fail to apj)ly to an eminent modern ; but as that eminent person is 
‘ A man so various, that he seems to he — 

* Not one but all inankincPs epitome,' 
we may be forgiven if we finish his character by a few traits wliich 
Clarendon applies to one or two of his fellotv-lubourers in the vine- 
yaid of revolution. » 

‘ He had spent sometime abroad, in Geneva, where he improved 
^ his dismcUnation to the Church; and he linished Ins education 
‘ in Scotland, and was very little known, except amongst that 
‘ p(‘Ople, until he w'as found in pailianxuit, when it was quickly 
‘ discovered that he was like to make good what he had for 
‘ many years promised.’ What follows is still more curious ; — 

* He was a man of great natural prarts, — of a very profound 
‘ dissiniulalion,-»-of a quick conception, — and a very ready, sliarp, 

* and crafty expression. He had an unusual aspect, which (though 
‘ he might have had it from his parents, neither of whom w'ere 
^ beautiful) yet made men think there was something in him of 
‘ extraordinary, and his whole life made good that inragina- 
^ tion/ — His iirst appearance in public life was in colonial atfairs, 
in wliich he soon became an authority ; but * his working and un- 
quiet fancy’ soon turned the other way, and he became the 
greatest and most eflectual enemy of the quiet and pio^ierity of 
tlie colonies. He had ‘ contracted, in Erawee and Geneva, a full 
prejudice and bitterness against the church,’ and was remarkable 
for cultiviitiiig the goodwill ‘ of all discontented and .seditious 
‘ persons. Wi A, p. 32(1 328. Imully, ‘ he had credit cnoiigh 
Vto dudiis business in all j)]aees, and cared for no man, 

‘ than he fomul it very convenient for himselt.’ — i. 216. - ’ 

I hei third whom Clarendon notices, was a noble lord; the eldest 
^on of a isOiiner cabinet minister, who, ‘by his natural civility, 

‘good 
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^ good mannas, and good nature, was universally .i^icfeptable ; 

* and no man more in the contidence of the discontented and 

* factious party than iie, — no man to whom tlie whole, mass of 
^ their designs was more entirely communicated, — and no man 

* more consulted with. These three lords,* says Clarendon, 
^ were the principal agents, as well to manage the House of 

* Comnions, as to raise that spirit which was to inflame the l^rds.’ 

— Ib p. 3*20. 

Would we not believe that w e were reading memoirs of our own 
time, and the cljtnracters of the Russel Is, the Broughams, and the 
Althorpes of to-day ? Some other less important coincidences 
are equally curious. 

‘ Lord Holland y at his house at Kensington, was visited and 
‘ caressed with great application by all the lactious party.’ — CL, 
vol.ii.p, 12. And ‘ in these private meetings at Kensington,’ his 
lordship ‘would furnish information’ for the guidance of the 
faction in ‘ their crooked and iiidiiect courses, and their visible uii- 
‘ warrantable bleaches upon the Church and the religion established 

* by law.’ — p. 13. 

Walls ate said to have cars; ,a political Crebillon might give 
them a tongue ; and we should be curious to know^ in what the 
Holland House colloquies of 1641, on the subjects of the 
monarchy and religion, might difl’er in principle from those of 
1831. 

Lord Spencer, the lord-lieutenant of Northamptonshire, {CL 
iii. p. 63,) was at first tainted with the spirit of the times ; but his 
well-regulated mind soon became disgusted with the violence of the 
Ilefornieis, and he drew back from the degrading alliance, and died 
at last by tiie hands of the rebels whose cause he^had abandoned. 

‘ Lord Paget, likewise had coutribuled all his faculties to their 
‘ service, and had been one of their teasers to broach their bold high 
‘ overtures ’ {to agitation) ‘which soberer men w'ere not at first wili- 

* ing to be seen in, and was, as a man, most woithy to be confided 
^ in, chosen to be lord-lieutenant.' — lb, p. 6.3. This unhappy 
nobleman, with a great appearance of spirit and determination, 
was, in ^ulh, of a weak and wavering disposition ; he changed 
his principles two or three times, and afterwards fell into 
the disregard which such conduct never fails to produce. 

Nor were those times without a Lord Grey, whose character 
and power Clarendon describes with the touch of his prophetic 
peflcil. ‘ Lord Grey was,’ he says, ‘ a man of no eminent parts, 

‘ hut only backed by the credit and authority of the parliament.* 
— Ih, p. 454. His rank, however, and his zeal, notwithstand- 
ing the mediocrity of his judgment, made him eventually the 
leader of his parly in tlie House of Lords, in 1832 we Imve 

a Lord 
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a Lord Grey, whose parts, never solid, are now worn out 
^-^ven to the contempt of his own underlings, and who holds 
his precarious ground by being the blind and unresisting tool 
of the majority which the circumstances of the times have 
created in the House of Commons. And to descend even to 
minor matters, we find the reforming party insisting that Mr. 
Sergeant Wylde (* who has been employed in the prosecution of 
the Queen, ^ Par. Hist.) should be cliief baron of the exchequer/ 
~C/. iii. p. 407? — and we fancy that we are reading, not the 
journals of 16412, but of 1832, when we see Sir Charles IVolseley 
and Colonel Jones, the foremost in all the self-constituted com- 
mittees of reformers. 

We find, also, in the very front of the riots which immediately 
preceded the actual hostilities, ^ the rebellious behaviour of Co- 
Especially noted ; and the city of Bristol, was one of the 
first w'hicli arrayed itself against the royal authority. Jt is a com- 
mon opinion that the town of Birmingham is quite a new creation ; 
wc regret to find that its claims to antiquity are attested by a 
conduct in those times such as its own Political Union might, at 
this day, be proud of. * BromichSm,’ says Clarendon, ‘ was a 
^ town generally wicked, and declaring a more pereifiptory malice 
^ tliau any other place/ — iii. p. 276- 

"I'here happened to be, at that period, in the archiepiscopa! see of 
York, a man who had ‘ made himself popular’ with the reforming 
parly, as ^ a supporter of those opinions and those persons which 
‘ w'cre against the Church itself/ — (Cl. vol. ii. pp. 108-9.) When 
the infamous bill of attainder was introduced, and sent up to the 
Lords, and that ^ the cry resounded against the bishops’ for their 
supposed hostility to that bill, the archbishop of York was the first 
not only to abandon his personal duty, but to advise and assist in 
the passing of that monstrous and fatal measure of injustice : nor 
was this all, — taking advantage of the menaces and violences which 
were directed against the bishops, he prevailed on eleven or twelve 
of them to abstain from personal opposition to the bill, and to con- 
tent themselves with a silly ami mischievous protest which had a very 
injurious effect, and which eventually did more to ^Vx54urn tfie 
church and the episcopal order than the boldest ^nd most resolute 
personal defence of their privileges and character could, even in the 
opinion of their bitterest enemies, have done. * When he found 
^ the great desire of the Commons to be freed from the Bishops* 

^ votes in this matter, he never left terrifying them till he ^er- 
^ suaded them to ingratiate themselves ’ with the Reformers by 
withdrawing their opposition to the Bill, and Clarendon adds 
that — ‘ this example prevailed also wuth some of the (lay) 
Lords .' — {Cl vol. i. p, 38 L) Amongst the prelates whom die 

^ Archbishdp 
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Ar<;hbj4>hop of’ York was supposed, to have influenced by, ^s.uch 
VuPjPrelalical ignoiiiinious, aigmiient,’ (C/ i, p. 461,) 
the Bishops of Norwich, — Llandafl', — Bath and Wells,*— Lichr 
field: and Coventiv, — men who eerlainljr never for a moment 
cpnlcinplated the bad effect which their measures produced, but 
^ho were actuated by mingled motives of fear and expedieuc}’ ; 
W'ho, on the one hand, were not sorry to relieve themselves from 
the peril of poj)idar odium, and, on the other, probably per-: 
suaded tlu niselves that a middle course was likdj to be the mast 
conciliatory and /.I auquillizing. The circumstances in which the 
bisIio]>s were then and are now placed, are, of course, very different 
in the (lelail of events, but the principles at stake are the same. 
'J'he question, however veiled or disguised, is now, as it w^as then, 
the independence of the House of Lords — the maintenance of tlie 
legislative rights of the episcopal order, and eventually the exist- 
ence of the constitution in chuich and state. The question is the 
same; but we cannot persuade ourselves that the conduct of tlm 
Archbishop of York, and any dozen prelates of the present day, 
will complete the other branch of the parallel. If they dp — well 
indeed, may the Lord Grey* IS3Q, again advise them to set 
their houses ift order, ‘ for they shall die and not live a menace 
which Robespierre, indeed, anticipated in 1789, but which, in all 
the fanaticism of his Intolerance, the Lord Grey of lG42 never 
ventured to utter. 

One of the arguments urged by the Reformers of that day 
was of unprecedented, but not unparalleled impudence : — ^thoir 
own violences bad tin own society into such a state that confi- 
dence was lost, — properly had become precarious, and trade, 
commerce, and industry, of course were interrupted. The com- 
mon council of the city of London, (which, says Clarendon, 
all substantial citizens, and all moderate and constitutional men 
having been forced to retire from it, was filled with persons of a 
very different character—-* upstart, factious, indigent companions, 

^ forward to encroach on their superiors’) — the common council, 
Me say, stated to the House of Commons, that the ^ not passing 
^ tlie bill,..’ (one of tfip numerous reform bills of the day,) * filled 

* the minds of men with fears and discouragements, that, by 
^ these means, there was such a decay of trading (which could not 
^ be cured till th^ former evils were removed), as was like, in a very 
‘ short tiine, to cast innuinqiable multitudes of poor ailiticeis into 
^ suth depths, of pp>/eity and extremity , as might diawjthem 

* tP some dangerous and desperate attempt. These evils nuder 
^ wliich they did exceedingly labour and languish, sprang C»om, 

^ they said, and w^ere continued by, the votes of the bishpps..nud 
< lords,’ Sec.— C/., V., in p. 

Similar 


f 
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SimUar r^soTiitfehs, almost in the very eJtptes.sioli, we luVvc 
fately seeii ; aixi as similar have been the Comments made on them 
iii the House of 'Commons, 

On the occasion of the above petition from the city, Mr. Pyni 
made a long niid violent speech, in somewhat better language and 
method than Mr. Joseph Hume would use, biit iu pretty much 
the same spirit in vihich the latter gentleman has been in the' 
habit of speaking. Petitions having been also presented ^ from 

* the counties or Middlesex, Essex, and Hertford, subscribed’ 
^ hy many thousand hands, all of which inveigled against the 

malignant party, which rendered the good endeavours of the 
House of Commons fruitless, — Mr. Pym said that these pe- 

* litious were the voice, or rather the cry, of all IJiiglaiid ; — that 

* tliey expressed the agony, terror, and peiplexity under wliich 

* the kingdom laboured ; — that as long as the bishops and corrupt 
^ part of tlie clergy’ fin those days, too, they at first affected, for 
^ a time, to respect tne lower clergy) * continued in their power, 

^ there could be little hope for freedom. Some good bills the 

* Commons had passed, and othep vveue in preparation, and 
^ might have been passed bcfoie that time if they had not found 
^ such ill success in the other house. There was, indeed, a great 

* obstruction to trade, which gave food and nourishment to the 

* kingdom ; but they (the reformers in the House of Commons) had 

* given no cause for that obstruction, and were no way guilty of 
^ the troubles, fears, and public danger which made men witliJraw 
‘ their capitals and keep their money by them. The evil influences 
' which had caused all this distemper was the great power that a 

* factious and interested party had in parliament ; and after in- 
‘ veighing, in many bitter and seditious speeches, against the vote 
^ of the bishops, and the opposition which the House of f..ords 

* gave to the reform proposed by the Commons, he concluded 
^ by plainly saying, that if the Lords would not unite with the 
^ Commons, the latter would be obliged to save the kingdom 
^ alone, and that the House of Peers should have no share in 
< the honour of its preservation.’ {Ib. p. 210.) 

This, and like speeches, encouraged the manufacture OTnpetilioris 
to an unprecedented degree ; and Lord Clarendon ([notes two 
>vhich he thought remarkable, both from the strange ptMsons who 
presented them and the extraordinary language in which they 
werecoU(ihed — any one who reads the appenefix to the vott^ii of 
House of Commons will see nothing unusual in either. 

Otie was from the Porters of the metropolis, — they complain 

* that, by the deadhess of trade, they clid want employriieht in ’fetich 
‘ a measure as did make their lives very uncomfortable that it 
was produced * by the prevalence of that adverse, malignant, 

^ blood 
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‘ blood-sucking, and ubellioiis party, by whose powder the pn*- 
^ vileges of pai liament and the liberty of the subject was trampled 
^ on/ 

The other was a petition from the Poor, and represents ^ the 

* penury and ruin which threaten to overwhelm them by reason of 

* the sad distractions occasioned chiefly and originally by the bishops 
^ and lords, and others of those malignant factions w ho make abor- 
‘ tive all go(Hl motions tending to the peace and tranquillity of 
^ England — that these occasion so great a decaf and stop of trade 
‘ that your petitioners are giovvn utterly impoverislied, and their 
^ miseries are grown insuppoitable^ — they pray that sucli persons, 

‘ who are the obstacles of our peace and hinderers of the happy 
^ proceedings of this Parliament, may be removed, — which re- 

^ nioval will be a remedy to cure our miseiies and end these 
^ distractions, and that tliose noble worthies of the House of 
^ Peers who concur in your happy votes may be earnestly desired 
^ io join your honourable house, and to sit and vote as an executive 
‘ body.' — CL ii. ‘225. 

This last proposition has not been yet distinctly made in our 
day, but it is, in principle, by' no* means diflerent from the advice 
expressed in* so many hundicd petitions, that a suflicient number 
of Peers should be made to drown the House of Lords, and 
reduce it, by a new deluge of members, to a practical identity 
with the House of Commons. 

The foregoing ‘ scandalous and extravagant petition ’ is not 
more so than those of our own day ; we shall notice one, which 
will be found in the appendix to the votes of the 5th November, 
1830. It is from the operatives of Cockermouth, and sets forth — - 
‘ that the numberless and cogent appeals of an impoverished and 
degraded people, have hitherto been regarded as the mere effusions 
of idle discontent, and not as the wailings of a long suffering and 
maltreated nation, wdiich aj>athy and neglect they can only ascribe 
to their not being duly represented in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament; tliey understand that a small number of individuals 
have appropriated to themselves and to their own private benefit 
those ri^tS'which justly belong to the people; this urnvarrantable 
conversiori of a great public trust into a private property has pro- 
duced an endless train of abuses in every department of govern- 
ment ; it lias shrivelled the nerve of industry, opened more wddely the 
sluices of crime, diffused a spirit of disaffection and just cause of mur- 
mur, and commissioned the pestiferous demon, Hunger, to stalk 
through this unhapp^y land, spreading interminable ruin upon all who 
come in contact with his baneful influence, W’hile thousands have 
fallen victims, and have been brought to a premature termination of 
their existence by bis grasp ; that the petitioners would, in 

common with their fellpw-subje(?f3, deprecate the event of a civil com^ 

motion 
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tnotion with all its concomitant evils ; yet notmthstanding it is their 
firm conviction* that a cloud is gathering w^ich, if not timely averted 
by wise and judicious arrangements, will (at no distant period) burst 
wdth tremendous vengeance upon the oppressors/ 

In the Remembrance presented to the King, at Hampton 
Court* in Dec, 1641, amongst the grievances of the people were 
enumerated all ^ monopolies^" and the taxes ‘on soap, salt, wine, 
‘ leather, and coal, and in a manner all things of most conmtoii 

* and necessary use.’ We see, at the present day, hundreds of 
petitions against the East India Company, and* all other mono- 
polles, and for the repeal of the very taxes complained of two 
hundred years ago. One instance from the Votes of Dec, 1830 
will suffice, in which the petitioners represent, ^ That the burthens 

* of the people arc such as can no longer be borne, and they 
^ earnestly demand the immediate repeal of the duties on salt, 

* soap, candles, and coal ! ’ 

But we must bring our extracts to a conclusion ; in fact, were 
we to notice all the points of resemblance, our article would be- 
come a reprint of Clarendon on on^ side, «.nd of the daily news- 
paj^ers on the other. We shall therefore conclude what we have 
to say on this pait of the subject by recommending the general 
reader to peruse the able pamphlet from which we have borrowed 
so much ; and by entreating all those whose station assigns to them 
any share in the discussion of the great question now in the balance, 
to dedicate a short space to reviving their recollections of 1641 
and 1642 in the copious but forcible details of Clarendon, or even 
in the more succinct yet masterly summary of Hume : we, above 
all, would press this reperusal on the House of Peers — on both the 
lay and ecclesiastical lords ; — they will read there their own history 
-—they will find their owm portraits — they w ill recognize their own 
position — and they cannot fail to be instructed in their own duties, 
or to be forewarned as to their own fate. 

In reading the sad story of the errois — the follies — the insanity— 
the Climes of our ancestors, they may exclaim, in the sacred words 
of the Apostle, — ‘ Now all these things happened unto them for 

* ensamples, and they are wriiten for our aamoniiion, npcm whom 

* the ends of the world are fallmi !"*^ O holy counsel ! O divine 
wisdom! May those, upon whom the w^orkiiy destinies ol our 
country now rest, open their hearts and understandings to the 
lessons which Goo has thus, in his mercy, given us, and wl^ch 
the prophetic inspiration of his Apostle has taught us to apply~ 
us, ^ upon whom," as it would seem, * the ends of the world ate 
come " indeed ! 

We implore that branch of the legislature which is still inde- 


pendent 
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pevi^eht ' to look upon that picture and on this.^ Many of the 
cdirictdenees of details and names which we have noticed are mere 
ctlridsities. We could have carried that kind of parallel much 
further, and more amusingly; but it is to the great principles and 
the master motives, which w'ere and are in operation during the 
two periods, that \ve are desirous of soliciting especial attention : 
they are tlie same; and when the circumstantial difterences of the 
times and states of society at all affect these principles and mo- 
tives, it will be found that the variations are sucti as must increase 
our apprehensions and alarm that the progress of the Revolution 
may probably be more rapid, and the issue, if possible, more 
fatal, than it was in the days of Charles and of Cromw'ell, 

I, The first, and in a moral view the most important of 
those differences is, that in 1640 there really existed grievances 
that needed redress — fundamental questions of government to 
be settled — a balance between the royal prerogative and popular 
rights to be adjusted — and disputed limits of authority and 
liberty which required to be defined ; and which, from their 
number, their importance, *^nd their intricacy, would naturally 
occasion gr^at difficulties, and even justify some exertion of 
extraordinary vigour on the part of the popular interest. A 
similar apology may be made for the earlier irregularities of the 
French revolution ; but no excuse of that nature can now be 
advanced. The power of the Crown is not merely defined and 
limited and the liberties of the people acknowledged and secured, 
but that power is narrower, and those liberties are more exten- 
sive than at any period of our history ; and no man alive secs any 
danger on this head, unless indeed it be, that the people have 
become too dominant and the Crown loo weak. Whatever ex- 
cuse, then, a lover of the constihition may make for the Hamp- 
dens and the Pyms, the Russells and the Spe<|sers of that day, there 
can be none, of that kind at least, for their mischievous imitators 
ami degenerate descendants. 

II. The next, and in a practical view the most important differ- 
ence, is, th^t Charles and his government stood in their natural 
positioflT Df resistance to the progress of innovation, which, ‘ as if 
increase of appetite did grow by what it feeds on,^ proceeded 
from rational demands, which were, after debate, conceded, to 
those extremities wiiich stiffed debate and exhausted concession. 

dn our timesj^ most unfortunately, the royal authority is in a 
false and nnnatuiral position. Instead of exerting its influence to 
check ^nd moderate, it has been employed to stimulate and ex- 
cite ; instead of securing, by its controlling authority, that due 
delay and deliberation, without which, no great political question 
can ever be satisfactorily and permanently settled, the king's per- 

and name have beci> used to surprise and precipitate ; and the 
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ordinary delays, which would have been thought little enough in 
the discussion of a lurnpikc-bill, have beeiii, attributed not inciely to 
faction but to disloyalty, and almost stigmatised as rebellion 
against the king. 

This is the great and master peril of the day— that which has 
already done most mischief — that width still teems with incal-^ 
culable danger. In the first place, it was the king’s name that 
evoked the agitation : hitherto the voice of our Moiiarchs had been 
only heard to coftciliate~to moderate — to maintain ; or, if to 
rouse the spirit of the country, it was only agailist tire foreign 
enemy : we werv now startled by a voice from lire throne, which, 
with the commentary of its nnnisU‘i's, pioclainn d tire existing (con- 
stitution not merely a mockery, but an insult and abuse : — it im- 
pugned the constitutional authority of that IJoiise of Commons 
by whose voU‘s the crown bad been settled and, for a century, 
maintained in tin.* House of Brunswick, whicli bad no other 
title but the acts of a parliauu'nt jionstitutod vxacfhj as the pre- 
sent is, even down to (iiitton and Old Saium. The King im- 
pugned the existing composition of the House of Commons, and 
his ministers denounced it plainly as abuse and uhiirpatloa : — grant 
it — and wliut becomes of all the acts wbicli since J(j88 have been 
jiassed by these vsvrjjersl This is a feaifnl infeieiice, so feaiful 
and so pivgnaut with peril, that we should not have alluded 
to it, if the shuip-sighted Irinolutionists, who hav(‘ diawu or 
driven the (ioveinmeut into »thc snaie, had not themselves pro- 
claimed, witli exultation, the object and extent of liieir suc- 
cess. The lesoluiions ot se\eial Asijociutiuiis and Meetings have 
explicitly dechiied, that the vote of the Houst^ of Commons on the 
i^eioim Bill was a solemn admission, on the part of that House, 
that it was ‘ not /cgu//// vonsfitutedf and that, of couise, ^ all ih ach 
ivere void] and, on tl^s giound, some of these assemblies resolved 
to witlihold the payment of taxes. V\ hat lataJ conelusions may 
be hereafter draw^ii liom these pieinises ! 

But not to dwell on theoretical miscliiefs, we proc('ed to ob- 
serve, that th<‘ first practical coiisc qiuuice of the usg or abuse 
(whichever in iact it may have been) of the Kings nan^R? was 
to turn the minds of well-disposed and habitually loyal jhtsous 
towards innovation; and that again produced the retmii of the 
House of Commons whose unllincbing majority voted last year tliat 
the same thing was black at Aldborough and white at J)ownto4i, 
and this year that a square in Appleby was a circle at Midhurst; 
but it lias also produced, since the country has had time to reflect 
and reconsider the subject, another, a coutiary, and perhaps a 
more deplorable efl’ect llian even the mistaken devutiou to tlie 
throne produced. The tide has turned — the King's name has lost, 
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]^3 paw^f with the greater part of those over whom it had influence 
~lhey have inquired whether the o(hce of the King is not rather 
‘ motos componere fluctixs' than * (jure ciere virus, martcmquo ac- 
cendere cantu.' — whether, in plain Englisli, tlie King is not, by 
hU office, intended and constituted to be the chief conservator 
uf the realm; — and having witnessed an instance in which tlie King 
has been represented as the chuf innovator of the realm, and 
as having thrown into the wrong scale all the wciglit tliat should 
have been a coiiriterbahince, they begin to discuss (as their ances- 
tors did in 1648, but wdth different feelings and objects) the theo- 
retic uses of kinyskip. On the other hand, the real original Re- 
formers, hating kings and bishops in the abstract (though they may 
Jiurrah King William or the Jiishop of Norwich, and use them as 
post-horses to advance them a stage of their journey) arc irrecon- 
cilable enemies to monarchy, — and not being, iji this case, im- 
pressed with even that degree of respect which a high and con- 
scientious discharge of a great public duty imposes even on a 
man’s antagonists, — the result is, that, even with them, the /cmg 
has little hold, and kingship none at all. The sum of all is, that 
monarchy as a principle was* never so endangered as at this 
moment — no, not even on the 30th of January, JG4f^) ! '^i’his is a 
painful truth ; but, however painful — and even the rather because 
it is so painful — it is our duly to tell it, ere' it be too late to 
prevent the consequences of a misfortune so entirely unprece- 
dented, as that all that jiortion of.wthe nation wdio arc fiiends 
of the monarchical authority should disapprove and lament the 
measures of the Crown, and that all the rest (a small but active and 
loud minority) who approve the present conduct of the King’s 
Government, are radical enemies to the kingly office. It was not 
at Naseby on the 14th of June, 11)45, nor in the Place du 
Carousel on the 10th of August, that Charles I. or 

Louis XV I, lost their crowns, and forfeited their heads ; — no, 
their sentences were signed by their own hands — in their own 
royal closets — when Chailes gave his assent to the bill for per- 
petuating , the Long Parliament, and when Louis permitted 
M. INkicker to double the representation of the Tiers Ktai! 
Ajid if the present embarrassment should grow and ri])eii to a 
revolution, — if the monarchy is to be again overturned,^ — the his- 
torian will date the fall of the constitution from the 23d of April, 
4/331, when King William the Fourth tlissolved his first parlia- 
ment, under the pretext assigned by his ministers, that ‘ it had 
refused the supplies ! f — a pretext so falsk, that it was contra- 
dicted in the very speech which announced the dissolution. 

But this, though afflicting enough God knows, is not the wwst: 
.we, who live in this day, know the goodness of liis Majesty’s heart, 
^ n and 
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:incl the uprightness of his intentions,— at least we know nothing 
to the contrary, and willingly give to our king that respect and 
affection whicli his station demands, and to which, as the son and 
broUicr of George HI. and George IV., he has every presumptive 
title. We therefore ascribe to the evil advice of ministers, and a 
mistake, on the part of his Majesty, of the constitutional limits of 
royal deference to Ministerial advice, those fatal measures, which 
have been given to the world : — ds a ship is launched in the royal 
presence, — tlie King standing at the prow^ and giving the name, 
but having had nothing to do with tlie construction of the vessel, 
and not considering at that moment what her future voyages and 
destinies may be. 

lint those who come after us may attach a more disastrous im-* 
portance to the royal fiat. Jt may suit their purpose to attribute 
to our jiatnotic king a personal and premeditated opinion on the 
great mysteries of government — they may represent him not as the 
organ of his ministers, but as their guide ; and, against the future 
advocates for monarchy and a distinct independent aristocracy, 
the y will triumphantly urge, — ^ are you a •more zealous advocate 
‘ for the peerage than the Duke* of Clarence, who was insulted, 
^ for his honest and intrepid opinions, by Sir Thomas Denman, 
‘ afterwards his attorney-general ? — arc you a better royalist than 
^ the patriotic King William the rourth, who, having passed 
^ through all the ranks, as it w^ere, of private life, brought to the 
^ throne the accjiniulated experience of a regular military service, 

^ a long senatorial experience, and an arduous trial of the labours 
^ and responsibilities of public office ? Are you a better judge 
^ than IJe of aristocracy, and monarchy? — and see how he dealt 
' w ith both ; and reply not to us, that he knew not what he did — 

* he knew it all, and must have calculated its effects, for they were 
^ urged upon his attention by ail the anti-reformers of the day ; they 
^ 'Warned him w hat he was about to do — and he did it with the 
^ alacrity and zeal of a persuaded person. Regardless of little 

* details, or thinking of them only as serving to mark his spirit, He, 
^ on the day that he dissolved his iirst parliament, declared, that 
^ if /lift shite^carriage was not ready ^ he wovld go in a JiScIcney-’ 
^ ‘‘ couch and to give more effect to that solemnity, he, with his 
^ own hands, and against the advice of his attendants, and contrary 
^ to all precedent, put on the imperial crown, and added its consti* 

^ tutional lustre to the glories of that memorable day.’ So itie 
Reformer will say, — our humble page is written in the hope of 
affording the Royalist a reply; and that reply is, as we have already 
said, that the king, by a sincere, but, w^e think, mistaken opinion, as 
to the constitutional duties of a British monarch, conceives himself 
bound to follow implicitly the advice of his ministers, and hoperj 
and believes that his present subjects and p«osterity will understand 

U that 
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that although these things have been done in his name, the respon- 
sibility belongs to his ailvisers, and not to himself. — That answer 
Satisfy ?/ 5 r, but will it satisfy posterity ? 

But, however this may be, the c.ircunistanc(i of the king’s being 
the head of the innovating parly, alters, not the principles but, the 
position of parties from what it appeared in l(i42. The object of 
the llefomiers at both periods, was to bring the House of Lords 
under subserviency to the House of Commons. In 1()40, with an 
adverse king, the innovators could only propose to weed their 
op})onciits out ol the House of l^ords — to exclude the bishops and 
certain other lords of the conservative party. In with a 

favovruig king, the same object is to be obtained by calling up to 
the House of I^ords so many of the innovating party as may turn 
the scale ; and, in both cases, the propositions, so different in ap- 
pearance but so identical in fact, w'erc and are ex[)ected to have 
the same result, namely, the inducing or intimidating the \veak 
or the wavering of the House of Lords to do the bidding of 
the Commons, in the hopes of thereby j)reventing the exercise 
of the threatened prerogatiye. ^riie menace succeeded in the 
reign of dearies I, The bishops were se(juestered — the trim- 
ming Archbishop ot York,* and the twelve prelates, who were 
weak enough to follow him, were committed to the Tower — en- 
larged by the portion of justice and courage which remained in the 
Lords, they were again ro-couimitted by the Commons — the lords 
themselves \vere virtually dissolved by being invited to sit in the 
omnipotent Lower House. Civil war ensued, — Kngland w^as 
deluged wdtli the blood of thousands of all ranks, — and \\ liitchall 
witnessed the death-blow of all constitutional law and justice in 
the sacred j)ersoii of the King, 'rhen came tlie military tyranny 
which dissolved the latidy onmipolent and dreadful, hut now power- 
less and contemptible parliament — then came the victor despot with 
his packed Houses of Commons, packed but scattered as soon as 
opened; — then came anarchy, — and after eighteen years of 
blood and misery, men were but too happy to abandon all these 
pretended ^reforms and experiments in legislation ; and the una- 
iiimouf nation recalled the legitimate heir of the throne, and 
replaced the king, the lords, and the commons — the king, whose 
office had been abolished — the lords, who had been annihilated — 
and the commons, whose liouse had been twice reformed — to the 
ex^ct state, arrangement, and poww, in which they had been at 
the beginning of the Revolution in 1()40. 

If our revolution is to make a similar march, we are confident 
that it will arrive at a similar conclusion ; — the day will come 
when our suc cessors will laugh at the puerile expedients of our 

* * See Clureiidou’s Narrative in his fourth book 
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schedules — the A B C of tyro politicians ; and when, after a dis-^. 
astrous interval, the rightful heir shall reassuine the throne, his or 
her first act will be — as it was in l660 — to issue writs to assemble 
a parliament, chosen under the same arrangements as were in force 
before the commencement of the Revolution in 1830. 

III. — Another essential and instructive difference in the two series 
of circumstances is this : — in i()40, the leading Reformers wer;^ not 
aware of the consequences to which their principles eventually led. 
A few enthusiasts, »like V^ane and Cromwell, might have entertained 
some vague notions of a Godly Commonwealth/ but the heads, 
as well as the great body of the party, were drawn on by degrees, 
and in many instances reluctantly, to the atrocities to which they 
at length proceeded. The J^^arls of Bedford, Manchester, and 
I'-ssex — Hollis, Hampden, and Pym — had certainly at first no 
design to overthrow the peerage and the throne ; noi had they any 
experience which could lead them to apprehend such a result iVom 
their first almost innocent steps. The case is now widely diflferent 
— we have before us the results not only of their experience, but of 
that repetition of the democratic experiment.wluch took place forty 
years since in Trance : all parties* know to what final end all the 
preliminaries tend — but no party knows it so thorouglily, and acts 
on that knowledge so steadily, as the inveterate enemies of tlic 
Crown and the Church : thci/ see and feel that the same causes 
which desecrated the cathedrals in England and hVance, and 
vacated the thrones of Charles and of Louis, must produce, in 
due time, the like effects : and while rhetoricians and sciolists 
prate of Reform as a strengthening of the foundations of Church 
and State, the practical conduct, of infidels, dissenters, republicans, 
and all other enemies of ecclesiastical and monarchical govern- 
ment gives them the lie ; for all -these classes, without exception, 
are the zealous (and indeed the only zealous) supporters of the 
Reform Bill, and they hardly conceal, but, iu truth, more fre- 
quently, boldly avow, that they are so merely because they sec 
in it ‘ a stepping-stone/ to use their own expression, to their 
ulterior objects. Many of the patriots, and all the ‘ trimmers,' of 
1640, bitterly lamented, all iu tears and some in blooJJ tlicwr mk- 
takes, and protested that that they knew not, when they set out, 
whither they were going. Our ministers and our trimmers can 
have no such excuse, and, when the dire calamity arrives, no such 
consolation — they know whither they are going — Lord Clarendpu 
and Mr. Hollis have told them wiuther they are going — Mirabe^u 
and Marat have again told them whither they are going — tlie As- 
sociations in Ireland and the Unions in England — Mr. O^Connell 
and Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Attwood and Mr, Place — have all frankly 
and fearlessly apprised them whither they are going ! 

IV. 
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IV.~The next difference we notice belongs to the state of our 
foreign relations. We observed in an early part of this article, that 
in 1640 the recent success of the Scottish Presbyterians had 
encouraged the J^nglish Dissenters ; but the effect of that on- 
couragejuent was feeble indeed compared with the influence which, 
in the present state of society, the late successful insurrections in 
Paris and Brussels have had, and must continue to have, on our 
political institutions. "^I'liese events have practically established 
the celelu ated theorem, lliat all power is derived from the people, 
— with two important corollaries , — f rsty that the popvlace is the 
people, and that the will of the people may be legally expressed 
by insurrectionary movements without going through even the 
formality of any constituted organs ; and second, that this system 
of popular and insurrectionary government may for a time, — just 
as long as the people please, — assume tlie outward character of a 
monarchy. 

These corollaries arc become the cliief practical points in the 
question, and operate with a two- fold effect to increase our 
danger. From the first, the populace has imbibed lessons of 
practical sovereignty ; while, by the second, many well-meaning, 
but short-sighlecl friends of monarchy, ore lulled into a kind of 
hollow security; they look with less apprehension on insurrec- 
tionary governments, when they see that the revolts of Paris and 
Brussels have produced King jjouis Philippe and King Leopold, 
-—as if these puppets of a faction, — these pageants of an hour, — 
had any of that essential power, that constitutional stability, that 
intrinsic and permanent authority which, — and not the mere empty 
title or tinsel crown,— constitute .the real advantage and national 
iitility of the kingly office. Wc need not, we presume, insist on 
this topic, — ^every man in England, whether Reformer or anti- 
llcforiner, will, we sujipose, agree in the justice of the conclu- 
sions which we have drawn from the precedents in Paris and 
Brussels ; but if there be any one who can doubt it, or, what is more 
likely, ir there be any one who questions the prudence of adducing 
these arguments, we beg leave to say that they have been already 
stated ^avowed, and acted upon in irinunicrabie instances, and in 
the most public, iind, w^e will say, audacious manner. We shall 
select one instance out of thousands, because it has received more 
of acquiescence and sanction than such resolutions have generally 
hs^d. In a petition to the House of Commons, from a place called 
Amsty, in Leicestershire, we find the petitioners alleging that all 
political power is vested in the people, wlio will soon exercise that 
power U) obtain 

‘ those rights which have been too long withheld from them by Kings, 
PukeSy Lords, <^c., and the sclf^elecled aristocracy. With the bright 
nmd glorious exarnpk oj* the brave pair ioh of Paris yet fresh on the 
" memories 
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it^emories of your petitioners, they strongly recommend a speedy 
attention to their wants and wishes, in order to prevent calamities 
so dreadful in their contemplation.' — Voles, Dec, 1830. 

And this petition the House of Cornnious thought proper to 
print on its Journals, and to disseminate through the country on 
the autliorily of its Votes, Let us, then, not be told that \vc are 
idle alarmists — factious suggeslors of mere theoretical evils and 
imaginary dangers ! 

V. — Another nA)st melancholy distinction is forced on our no-* 
lice, wlien we consider the state of the public mind ift the two periods 
as to the vital subject of religion. In U)40, although episcopacy 
was unpopular and the hierarchy one of the pretended grievances 
of the times, it was only because those institutions were supposed 
not to be sufiiciently religious and strictly evangelical. So that 
although tlie Church was overthrown, the reverence towards Chris- 
tianity and its restraint on immorality anil inlidelity were never 
lost : there was abundance of hypocrisy and canting, but exter- 
nally all was decent and devout, and the great bonds of human 
society were therefore still held together, by the holy sanction 
of the Gospel. This happy tircumstaiicc prevented a vast 
deal of that confusion, disorganization, and anarchy, which 
would otherwise have followed the downfal of the hierarchy and 
the overtluow of the civil government, lint what will be the case 
in our limes if such a downfal and overthrow should unfortunately 
be effected? .Are the Reformers of tliis day remarkable for tlie 
strictness of their morals and tjic ardour of their devotion ? or is 
it not, on the other hand, notorious that, to their hatred of the 
Church, they add, in most instances, a contempt for religion itself; 
and that although no doubt many good and pious men, parlicu- 
larfv amongst the Quakers and* Hissenters, may be friends of 
Reform, tliere is hardly, on the other hand, any man who is noted 
in liis own society for profligacy of personal conduct or for reli- 
gious inlidelity, who is not also noted as a zealous Iteformer. 'J^he 
consequence is that a revolution in England would now exhibit, 
not the austere and so far salutary fanaticism of Harrison or 
Cromwell, but rather, we fear, the bloody and impious protiigacy 
of Egalite and Clootz, 

Our readers wdll now have seen, that if the extraordinary re- 
scmblances between the reign of Charles I. and our times ought 
to till us with anxiety, the differences that exist, so far frojj^i 
allaying, must tend exceedingly to increase our alarm. We have 
amongst us, and in full operation, all the moving principles of the 
(iraiid Rebellion; but we have also a dark catalogue of additional 
circumstances which facilitate the progress and increase the dangers 
of another revolution in a tenfold degree. W e believe — wc know — , 

I that 
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that the great mass of the people is untainted by the principles 
either of anarch)' or infidelity, but the great mass is never safe 
from the zealous, and unwearied, and desperate activity of a tur^ 
bulent minority. ^ Is habitus aniinorum est, ut pessimum facinus 
auderent pauci, pUires vellent, oinnes paterenlur/ — {Tac.) Ta 
1642, as now, the great body of the nation was sound and firm 
in the great principles of monarchy ; but a handful of agitators 
was enabled to dominate that majority — to triumph in a civil 
war — to overthrow the constitution — and to sited on the scaffold 
the blood of the^'clergy — the peerage — and the king ; — and it can- 
not be denied — indeed, it is a prominent })oint of the argu- 
ment on both sides — that the revolutionary party of 1832, though 
still a minority, is infinitely stronger in prejportion than that of 
1642, by their numbers — by their extension over the distant parts 
of the empire — hy the iinjrrecedentcd jmver of a periodical prase 
devoted to them, and more despotic than any regal tyranny 
ever 'ivas — ^and by the countenance, precepts, example, and suc- 
cess of the iusurreclioiis in France and Belgium. It therefore 
behoves every friend of existing institutions, and every man who, 
though he njay wish for special alterations in this point or that of 
our system, is averse to a total subversion, to exert his individual 
efforts in his ow^n proper sphere, be it humble or exulted, to post- 
pone alterations to a safer and more promising occasion, and to 
resist at this moment the first great step to revolution, anarchy, 
and despotism. 

And now we must addres.s a few words to a party wdiich 
seem to have, of late, separated themselves* in some degree from 
the Anti-reformers, and whom w^e hope we may venture, without 
offence and for w^ant of a better word, to call the IVaverers, 
Those noblemen and gentlemeft are, generally speaking, nearly 
as adverse to the Reform Bill as the steadiest of the Anti- 
reformers ; they dislike its principle — they detest some of its 
details, and if they do not look to its consequences with quite 
the same despair, they, at least, contemplate them with, the most 
painful al^rm. Yet still tliey are inclined to submit to wdiat 
ttTey consider an inevitable necessity, and to give the Bill a trial, 
by advocating or at least consenting to its receiring a second 
reading in the House of Lords. This course, as far as we can 
understand, is grounded by its advocates on that kind of ex- 
pfidiency which men of timid tempers call moral necessity : They 
allege that they have no option ; that, by letting the Bill go 
to a second reading, they have a chance of extracting from it 
some of its fatal provisions ; and that, if they should fail in this, 
they still may reject it on the third reading. 

> This alleged necessity they infer, we are told, from the supposed 
I fact, 
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fact, that the king has consented to permit his ministers to make as 
many peers as may be necessary to carry the bill — ^so that/ say 
the Waverers, ^ not only will our opposition be unavailing, but it 
will have caused so fatal a breach in the constitution, as the creation 
of a mass of peers to overvvheiin the sentiments of the existing 
House.’ Now, to us it appears lliat this argument is pusillanimous, 
and unbecoming men of honour — immoral, and unbecoming men 
of comcience — and illogical, and unbecoming men of sense. We 
reply to it, in the ilrst place, that we will not, cannot believe, that 
the king, or even his ministers, could be brought ft) so desperate a 
step — a step that, even in the opinion of the Waverers themselves, 
would be a death-blow to the constitution. But we ask, how long 
has it been a law of, the court of honour y that the menace of an in- 
sult or an injury is to induce the persons threatened to be injured 
or insulted, to submit quietly to the wrong, and save their adver- 
saries the trouble and the disgrace of perpetrating it ? In point of 
conscience, we would ask how long it has been the rule ol‘ Chris- 
tian and noble minds to plunge themselves into guilt to save their 
enemies from an inconvenience ? and,,^ in point of logic, we demand 
how these gentlemen can be ^^isurell tliat either the propceding they 
dread, or the proceeding they themselves contemplate, will produce 
the apprehended or the desired ctTect ? Is it certain that the ministry 
will dare to create these occasional peers ? or, if they do, is it calcu- 
lated how the House at large, — how even some of the reformers in 
either lJouse|r^may be alfectcd by sucii a measure? — We have 
so much reliance on the honour and spirit of the peerage, as to 
believe that such an attempt would probably produce a vast revul- 
sion, — that, for every ten peers so created, twenty of the ancient 
nobles would secede, and that the rest would show such a spirit 
of discontent and disapprobatiorf, that no minister, even though 
bolder and more reckless than we believe the present unprincipled 
government to be, would venture on so desperate a career — con- 
vinced we are that no king would sanction it. But [again — is not 
the threat, if effective, if acted on, if successful, if sanctioned by 
the acquiescence of those respectable and noble pcrsc^js to whom 
we allude, as fatal in principle as the deed itself could be 
is it not more so ? because such monstrous facts must liave u limit ; 
but menace has none ; it may be produced on all occasions, and 
repeated in every instance, without the inconvenience or the limi- 
tation that must attend on actual creation, 1 

In the whole of this aftiiir it is not so much the proceedings of the 
present ministers — (ministers admitted universally to be as to all 
other aftairs utterly incompetent and contemptible) — it is not so 
much these that alarm the well-judging part of the nation, as the 
principles which their proceedings involve. The Reform Bill itseJfj 
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if it were to be final, and have no other consequences than those 
which it professes, might not overthrow the stale; but the prineiides 
on which it is founded, and supported cannot be satislied by the pro- 
visions of that bill ; — they will not only survive the passing of tlic 
act, but, having been once so far adopted and sanctioned, will 
acquire new vigour and fresh activity, and will, hy successive steps, 
arrive, cerlaiiily and finally, at the dreaded term of the revolutionary 
career. So, the principle of menace, once successful, will attain 
new power, and will, as occasions shall arise**, he pushed with 
increasing facility and effect, to the completion of every purpose 
which a tyrannical goyernnient may choose to adopt ; -until at last 
the body, thus menaceijl and thus subservient, will become so 
degraded and so impotent, that ministers will no longer ^thirik it 
worth even a menace. Such was the course of the Revolution < 
1640, from the time -tliat the Peers were intimidated into passii ^ 
the hills for attainting Lord Straflorcl and expelling the hishojys 
down to January, 1 1)49, when the House ^ of Lords— -reduced, b} 
shame and fear, to the nuiuher of a dozen, or a dozen and a liall— 
transmitted to the House of Commons its last message, of which 
the House of Commons, in silent coulenipt, took no notice ; but, iu 
a wc<*k after, they just recollected tliat degraded body so far as to 
pass a vote tliat the House of Lords was useless, and should bo 
abolished ; and, by way of adding insult to injury, commanded 
that Lord Grey and Colonel Jones shoiild'bririg in a bill to that 
effect, t 

But, again, — what hope can any rational man entertain that the 
ministry, if they accomplish the second reading, will admit of any 
modification of the bill ? Cotil4 they, if they mould ? Por in^ 
stance, we believe tlie Waverers are most anxious to save the 
country from the metropolitan boroughs ; — but can they expect 
that the ministers wdll abandon that clause that clause is, 
with the vast body of the Supporters of the bill, the key- 
stone of the w4)ole structure; remove it, and a fiercer outcry 
wdll follow than the i^^ost violent predicts or the most timid fears 
from the refusal of the second reading 1 ^ 

^ ’^•lAdhdttiiig that the object of the Waverers is to preserve the 
House of Lords from being overwhelmed by a new creation, 
we confidently ask them whether, on the contrary, such a creation 
will not be fadUtated by the concession of the second reading ? 
if^the Lords reject the second reading, a creation of peers will 
appear odious — monstrous — as an attempt to overbear the inde- 
pendence of that House on a question vitally concerning its own 
existence ; but if the second reading be carruid, the ministry will 
then claim to have the iinanimous accordance of Kings, l^ords, 
and Commons as to the principle ; and if the Waverers should 

turn 
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turn round in the committee, and be able to defeat some of the 
details which, in truth, are technically House of Commons ques- 
tions, the ministry would then create their peers— nof, they would 
say, to overbear the opinions of the House of Lords, which liad 
already sanctioned the measure, but to defeat the intrigue of a small 
clique or faction, which had talceu a course not sanctioned by the 
concurrence of either the majority or minority, and having no other 
object than to gratify the vanity or swell the importance of tliat 
little faction itself. This is the view which the ministers will take, 
and which they will be, in some degree, jukifjed!' in taking, oP 
any defeat in the committee ; and a creation of peers, tliat would 
Jiave bceit execrated by every honest man,- if openly made to bear 
down th| opinions of- a majority of the rfouse,^ will be tolerated, 
if not approved, 113 a necessary and just resistance to the indi- 
I’idual pretensions of one small }>artY, which had arrayed itself 
equally against the wishes of the king and the people, and against 
the decisions of the majijriiies, and the principles of the memhers, 
of botli the Houses ot Lords and Commons ! These aie not 
our own sentiments ; but we appeal to the common sensp.of our 
rcadeirs, whether they are nof^ikely to liave a,|jreat effect towards 
reconciling the country at large to what it at present looks at with 
the deepest alarm and abhorrence ! 

’But, finally, — the most important consideration of all, — does 
any man, liowever blinifed to other consequences, not sec that if 
principle of this swefepiiig licforiu be admitted and establislied 
by the second reading, any alteration of detail|s, even if possible, 
would be wholly inefficacious and worthless : none would be 
made ; but, if they were'^ it be but shearing, fur a moment, 

llie hair of the giant, — it woSm grow rapidly again, add his 
awakened force would pull down upon the assembled nobles of 
the land the edifice which they thought their pride and their pro- 
tection, and they would be buried dishonourably v. and dishonoured 
in the ruins. No, no, no ! in politicvS, as in morals, there is but 
one safe course, — that of duty and conscieiiq^e ; if any man thinks 
the principle of the bill, with all, its consequences, less jieruicious 
than the rejection, let him vole for it, reluctantly, yet honesty, 
fearfully but sincerely,— but let him not think that he cun maintain 
his own character, or that of his class, or preserve the existing 
constitution, or even gratify for a moment what he may think 
public opinion, by attempting to 

< palter with us in a double sense, 

To keep the word of promise to the car, 

And break it to tlie hope.* — 

Such an attempt, such an unworthy attempt, wc must venture 
to call it, will fail with both sides, and 011 every point ; Already , 

» odious 
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odious to the Rieforfticrs, those who may be deluded into such 
<;aur«e will become the objects of ibeir ridicule and contempt, 
white the conservative paily will charge on their tergiversation 
attd imbecility tlie rum of the country. 

Whait, wc would ask any man oi sense and consistency, has 
happened to render the second reading of the Bill moK’ necessary, 
or even moie expedient, in March than it was in Oetobei ? Have 
nunisleis shown any disposition to conciliatK>n or moditieation ; 
and doi's the country exhibit the same pressing Snxieiy for tlie only 
incasure of thel'xistiiig goveininont that evei conciliated the favoiu 
or confidence of any pait of the public ? Wo do not wish to rate 
the latter suggestion too high, but will any man say that the rejec- 
tion now is likely to be attended with woise consequences than it 
was before? — or, to repeat a < onsidcration to which we have 
already alluded, is there ttou) inoie of dissalisfactiou to be appie- 
liended from the rejection of the Bill, than fioin any important 
alteration m its most objectionable details I 

"We live in awful limes, and aie sunoniidcd by appalling diffi- 
culties and dangers — t the ends of the woild aie^ come upon us,’ — 
but it is the Government vvhiclvhas raised the tempest, and winch 
(O feeble consolation to a mined nation!) is u sponsible for the 
issue ; and let not us, let n^niaii of good intuition and an hoiu'st 
heart, associate^ himsell in that dreadful lesponsibility. Let those 
noblemen and gentlemen who approve the course of'th(‘ ministers, 
or who think it the least dangerous of the alternatives off(‘ied to 
us, adopt it, and vote with them ; but let tliDse who think and fed 
difleientlv, lake no guide but their own consciences, and, even 
though they may doubt — whicl^ sve do not^ — that they can save 
their coiuitiv, let' them pitserve — for that, at least, is in then 
power — their own chaiaeters, and the honour of then oulci 1 
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Art. I. ~ Memoireiii Correapomlance^ et Oti^^rages inedit$ de 
DideroL Tooies 4, Paris. iB30, 1831. 

T^IIE voluminous correspondence, wliich fiasses under tlie name 
-*■ of Ciriiiim, with the episodical volumes of the fair votaries, the 
Espinasses and D’Epinays, wh^ encouraged with their smiles, 
and rewai;jled with unscrupulous prodigality the labours of the 
French philosophers in enlightening mankind, long ago intro- 
duced us to an intimate ac(|uaiiitance with the social state of 
Paris during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The 
nodes copnaeque-^WG must not add Deum; the ease, the pleasantry^ 
the cleverness, the genuine wit, the conversational eloquence ; the 
coarseness and indelicacy, the petty jealousy and intrigue ; the 
cool heartlessness, (not, indeed, that kind mid even generous feel- 
ings were altogether wanting, or* that some, of them would Ikit 
have made any sacrifice for a friend, except mat of their own per- 
sonal vanity ; .they would have spent their last Kvre one day for a 
companion, whose reputation they would have slain with an epi- 
gram, or with whose mistress they would have intrigued the next :) 
— into all this, to say"^ >iothiug of many circumstances uttci ly re- 
volting to every well-regulated mind, we had been freely admitted j 
all the mysteries had been laid open before us with such truth, and 
life, and reality, lhat,personal fsypiliarity scaicely seemed waritiug 
to complete our knowledge of the whole fraterrfltjt, from the patri- 
arch of Ferney to the liumlilest eontributor to the collective wis- 
dom of the Eiicyclop^die. 

However free and unrestrained the tone of society, however 
slight the disguise which iiulividtial character would wear iu the 
small circle of intima(te frieuck, who formed these separate coteries, 
in comparison witli the stiff and artificial full-dreSs, which is so 
often put on in more general and formal intercourse wiili-ibc 
world, we have now seen most of these remarkable men in a 
more complete state of nature still; we have more than once 
been admitted into yet closer intimacy with them than in their 
convivial meetings and most select petita soupers; we have found 
our way behind the scenes of tbs brilliant comedy, and 
come acquainted with the actors, when entirely careless of stage 
effect, with their minds and their manners iii pqffCcl dishabille, 
and not even condescending to wear the very thin mua ^w hich is 
commonly assumed even among the most domesUcs^^if||i^i;p^ 
ance — among overy-day familiars. ^ 
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The result has not been altogether favourable to the authors of 
the new code of human virtue and happiness. Man is no more a 
philosopher than a hero to his valet de chambre. The Bour- 
riennes and Madame Junotswho have disclosed the privacy of 
the great despot of French literature during the last century, 
have been as little friendly to his fame, as they who performed 
the same treacherous office to the master of the imperial throne. 
Both have alike paid the penalty of greatijess ; their mean- 
nesses, their sqiall jealousies, the coarse, and low, and vulgar 
parts of tlieir characters have obtained equal notoriety with 
their belter and nobler qualities. The hands which raised^ ^ihe 
veil and laid open the most intimate secrets of , Voltaire *s philo- 
sophic retirement in the country-seat of Madame du ChAtelet, 
not merely displayed a connexion offensive to severer moralists, 
whose condemnation Voltaire himself would have treated with in- 
difference ; — they have lowered him in the ei^imation of less scru- 
pulous persons, by the display of so many miserable acts of domestic 
baseness and tyranny, such as those who might have endeavoured, 
for a time at least, to forget the author of the Pucelle, and the 
bitter foe of religion, in the poet of Zaire and Tancrede, and in 
the defender of the family of Calas, could not but read with shame 
and sorrow. Whatever palliation for his irreligion might be sug- 
gested by the calmer survey of the state and opinions of his age, 
nothing can soften or excuse this total want of dignity of character, 
this inveterate selfishness, this condescension to the basest means 
of gratif 3 /ing his'spleen or feeding his insatiate vanity. The humane 
and charitable spirit of Christianity, which V oltaire professed to 
admire, was as entirely obliterated from his heart, as the belief iii 
the doctrines, which he openly despised, from his understanding. 

Even his own party shrunk aghast at the moral suicide com- 
mitted by Jlousseau in his ^ Confessions.’ Others had sacrificed 
on the altar of personal vanity (that universal household 'god to 
which each individual in the whole circle paid, either iu public or 
more secretly, his unbounded homage) not merely all moral and 
religious, but even almost all the generous and lofty sentiments 
nature; as a last holocaust Jean Jacques boldly threw 
himself. This autobiography is the most painful book in the 
whole range of literature ; the contrast between the cold, the 
serious, the laboured obscenity of parts, (for there w ere sentences 
ill the earlier editions too gross even for the unfastidious eyes of 
his own age and country,) and the glowing, the impassioned dic- 
tion of others — the base treachery and ingratitude by which Uie 
tavoiiis of Ids earliest benefactors are repaid — and the uppraroc. of 
w^omen, which, whatever their weaknesses and vices, ought to have 
been sacred at least to him, all unbliishiiigly laid open to the public 
— these abaudou the man to universal disgust and detestation ; 

while, 
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while, at the same time, we have a disagreeable consciousness, 
that we are not yet disenchanted from the ipell of his inimitable 
style. No other book generates in the same degree that painful 
mistrust of genius ; that chilling sense of the insincerity, the false- 
hood of all the fire, and energy, and passion of language, to the con- 
tagion of which we have at once surreudered oursfelve# ; the wither- 
ing suspicion, that the noblest bursts of poetry come not from the 
heart of tlie poet ; that all the vehemence, the mdfal indignation 
of the orator maybe but factitious and mechamcoJ. In Rousseau, 
tliere is not even that comic and playful turn, w'hich, in the w^orst 
parts of Voltaire and in Don Juan, in some degree prepares us 
for llie jar upon our highrwrought feelings ; with them, the 
jest which breaks in upon us during an exquisite description or a 
burst of deep passion, is unwelcome and ill-timed, but still it is 
a jest; and, though grieved and revolted, we make some allow- 
ance for the temptation, and admit tlie plea of wayward humour 
in the poet, and his uncontrollable disposition to see things in a 
ludicrous light, as somci how'ever poor and imperfect, extenuation; 
Rut in Rousseau all is alike seripiisf earnest, intense ; that which 
is ineaiii and profligate, and obscene seems to come from the very 
depths (d* his heart as much as the most intenso sentiment ; or 
rather, the imagination has so completely brought itself to speak 
the language of the feelings, that, even when odr e 3 ^es are opened, 
wo can scarcely persuade ourselves that all those eloquent dreams 
of unattainable virtue, those wild and distempered, but still eager 
yearnings after what is great and ennobling, amtRe mere creations 
of an ardent fancy, without any real kindred or communion with 
the moral being of the man. ^ 

Jlie autobiography of Roussqau was a deed of deliberate self- 
iu aider ; tlie Life of Diderot, which at present lies before us, we 
might almost describe as an act of unintentional parricide. We 
can scarcely beli(3ve th|it some parts of these volumes have seen 
the light under female auspices ; that the daughter of Diderot is 
answerable for more than the ^ Memoire,^ — either for the larger 
and more important correspondenci;? with an unmarried mistreats, 
at the perpetual indelicacy and grossness of which, it wiIT be 
impossible for us to do more than to hint; or for one paper 
particularly, at the close of the work, w'hich we should have hoped 
that even the least scrupulous part of the Parisian press W'ould 
have hesitated to publish. We would not, indeed, bring too 
heavy a charge against Madame de Vandeul, but we must confess 
that, in this yet imperfectly enliglitened country, we could scarcely 
conceive a daughter exposing to the world even those question- 
able passages of his private life, which are contained in this lady^s 
brief memoir of her father ; bis ingratitude and unkindness to Ixtv 

Y S ^ mother, 
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motlier, liis claim to the authorship of ^ome of tlie most licentious 
books in the language ; and all this with the most perfect sang^ 
froid, apparently without the least suspicion that she is doing 
dishonour to the memory of him, for whom she appears to have 
entertained the warmest filial attachment. Wc regret this the 
more, because the Memoir, brief as it is, is written with singular 
ease and vivacity, and gives, especially when illustrated by the 
corres[>oiidence with Mademoiselle Voland, ^altogether a very 
curious picture , of the progress of a literary adventurer, who, 
commencing with tlic lowest book-making drudgery, at length 
rose, to ]»c if not the head, at least a distinguished memlxir of the 
most iiirtiiential literary society in Europe. As editor of the Ency- 
clo{)6(lie, Diderot obtained a most powerful, how^ever pcrnudonsly 
misused, authority over the mind of his age ; and was courted, in- 
vited to the capital, and received on terms of familiar intimacy by 
the great female autocrat of Petersburgh. A sketch of such a 
life will scarcely be iinamusing or uninstructive, particularly if 
contrasted with the same kind of literary career in J^ngland, as it 
may throw light on sonie of those circumstances, which caused the 
public mindi, especially among men of letters, to diverge so far 
asunder at the great crisis which closed the last century. 

J^eiiis Diderot was born in the year 1713, at Langres, in Cham- 
pagne, II is father w^as an honest cutler, a branch of trade which 
had been followed by his family for two hundred years. He was 
a man of some ingenuity, Iiaviiig attracted notice by inventing a 
particular kind of lancet; and of strict integrity, and plain go(Kl 
sense, which showed it.self in Ids conduct towards hi.s wdhi and 
unmanageable son. Young Denis was intended for an eccle- 
siastic; an uncle in the church was to vacate a canonry in hi.s 
favour. The boy, according to'his biograpiier, gave early proofs 
of the sensibility of his disposition; at three years old he was car- 
ried to see an execution, he returned sick, and wa.s attacked by a 
violent jaundice. At eight or nine years he commenced his cleri- 
cal studies under the Jesuits of his native lowm ; and at twelve 
received the, tonsure ; but of this part of his life he had re- 
ISTMhtb his daughter but few anecdotes. Once, on account of a 
(|iiarrel with a fellow student, he w'as excluded from competition 
I'or the prizes at the public examinations. He could not endure 
the disgrace of staying at liome with his parents ; he went to the 
gj^te of the college, W'as refused admittance, rnshed in with the 
crowd, and passed the porter, w^ho struck at him wdth his halberd; 
took his place, aud carried oflf all the prizes ; returned with his 
crowuLs round his nock, and his arms loaded with books. His 
mother received him with open arms, and it w'a.s not till the next 
Sunday? that it was discovered that he had received a serious 
9 w'ound 
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M ound from tlic porter's pike, M’liicli either, in his cxcitemeiiit, he 
had not felt, or, from pride of spirit, he bad determined not to 
eomplain of. But young Denis loved ‘ la chasse ' better than his 
studies. The tutors remonstrated, and Denis determined to give up 
his learned pursuits. ‘ You must be a cutler then,' said his father, 
^ With all my heart,' replied the boy ; but, after some days con- 
finement, and after having spoiled some of his father's best pen- 
knives, he exclaimed, ^J'aime mieux I’inipaticnce que I’ennui,' 
took uj> his books again, marched oil' to his college, and ever after 
folloMed his studies M'ith tlie utmost pcrseveratTce. Nothing is 
nioic remarkable in the memoirs of those times than the vigilance 
with which the Jesuits seem to have Matched all the seminaries of 
education, and endeavoured, by every artifice, M'herevcr promising 
talents and rising character M'ere developed, to enroll the humble, 
but perhaps, ambitious youth, in their omij body. In the life 
of JSlarmontel, there is a curious account of their attempt to 
(Misnare him, and they did iKJtoverlook the opportunity of securing 
Diderot. Tiny iidlamcd the imagination of tlie boy with their 
praises, encouraged the desire for freedoqi and for travel, and at 
last arranged his elopc inent with one of their body, to M'hom he 
liad formed an attachment, in order to curry him oirto Paris, and 
lix him, if possible, for life, as a member of their community, 
'J'his deep-laid system, which, at an eailier period, Mas, no doubt, 
siiigiilaily clVective in recruiting their ranks m ith talent and activity, 
now, probably, revolted the public mind against them ; M’hcrc they 
succeeded, it gave them perhu})s a repentant, and, too often, a dis- 
creditable, associate ; M'liere llicy failed, excited a deep sense of 
contempt and haired. All this manoenviing seems to have been 
conducted in the coldest spirit of worldly parlizanship ; there was 
no deep leligious enthusiasm,’ as of old, by which they bound 
their proselytes, soul as well as body, to their service. And who 
knows how' far the seeds of that implacable hatred to religion, as 
Mcll as to its ininisteis, which, at an after period, possessed the 
whole soul of Diderot, may not have been implanted at this lime, 
when his young miuil could not but detect the dishonest and 
unprincipled artifice, through which a son was tliif?5 to bg slf)Ien 
aw ay from a fallier, by men of religion iu whom he had placed the 
must implicit confidence ? 

The w orthy cutler detected the plot, but, instead of thwarting 
his son's inclinations, prevented only his clandestine pioceeding ; 
he himself carried the boy np to Paris, and cnleied him iif the 
College d'llarcourt. The good old man rcmahied for fifteen 
days at an inn in the capital, at the end of which he visited 
his son at his college, and inquired whether he was content with 
liis situation ; — * Si vous n'etes jias hii'ii, (these were his part- 
ing words,) si vous n’etes pas heureux^ nous retounierons <?u- 

. scmble 
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semble aupr&s de votre nii're. Si voub aimez mieux rosier ici, 
je vieiis vous pr^icher, voiis embrasser et vous beuir.’ I’he lad 
chose to remain. The first scrape of young Diderot in his new 
situation was on account of his * giving ’ a copy of verses to a 
fellow student ‘ on the discourse that tlie serpent made to Jive, 
when he wished to deceive her; ’ a strange theme, observes 
Madame de Vaiicleiil, for young collegians. At this college 
iJiderot formed an intimacy with the future poet and cardinal, 
JJe Ilernis; they used to have merry dinners at a neigiibourihg 
traiteur’s at six sous a head. 

Ills father, when he had gone through his course of studies, 
obtained him a lodging w'ith a M. Clement, a prociireur. Aftera 
certain time he was offered the choice of the professions then ()])en, 
and was to dexide whether he was to be incdedo ^ pram rent, or (ivoaif^ 
> onng Denis, having been allowed time to considt r, rc])lied with 
great na'jvete, that, as to being a physician, he had no great desire 
to be the death of any man; a proem euj’s was a very difficult 
office to fill with propriety ; he would willingly be an avoc al, 
but he hud an invincible repugnance against mcildling with other 
people’s affap's. said M. Cleiiu nt, what will you be ? ‘ Ala 
loi lien, inais rien du tout. J’aiiiK' lY'tnde ; Je snis fort heiirenx, 
fort content; je ne demande pas autre chose.’ llis father, trj 
starve him into doing something useful to society, and to gt t his 
living, or to return home, suppressed his jiension ; J)iderot left 
the house of Al. Cieinent, and took a furnished loilging. 'I'hc 
more tender-hearted niolh(*r could not maintain the well-inten- 
tioned, even it not altogether judicious, severity of the good oUl 
culler; and here is a touching instance of that warm aitachnicnt 
ot domestics to llie falnilies in which they had passed their lives, 
wdiich is among Uk', amiable tiail§ of French character belong tlio 
revolution, and which relieved even the terrors of that dreadful 
epoch with many incidents of almost romantic fidelity. A maid 
servant three times Walked sixty leagues to Paris and as many 
back, to carry to tlie young prodigal a few louis from his affec- 
tionate mothpr, to which she secretly added all her own tiilling 

Diderot was now left his own master, and dependent on his own 
resources in the dissolute and crowded capital. In this state 
‘ he passed ten years, sometimes in good, sometiinevS in indifferent, 
not to say bad company, given up to toil, to suffering, to famine, to 
ennui, to want; often intoxicated with gaiety, often plunged m the 
moist bitter reflections ; having no other resources but the sciences, 
which had brought upon him the anger of his father. He taught 
mathematics: if his pupil was lively, endowed with a profound ’under* 
standing, and quick perception, lie would cuntinne his lesson the whole 
^ay ; if he found liitu a fool, lie never returned to him, lie was paid 

in 
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in books, in fiirniture, in linen, in money, or not at all — it was all 
the same. He wrote sermons; amissionary gave him an order for 
six for the Portuguese coloiiies; he paid him fifty crowns a-piece. iVIy 
father thought this business one of the best in which he had ever been 
engaged.’ 

He was received, among other changes and chances of this 
period, into the house of a M. Randon, a financier, as tutor to 
his children, at ^ salary of fifteen hundred francs a year. At 
the end of three months^ he gave vi^arning. Kanilon ro 

monstraled, and offered him his own terms, ^ Look at me, 
sir,’ replied the thoughtless and independent tutor ; ^ 1 am as 
yellow as an orange ; 1 am making men of your children, and 
am becoming a child myself; I am a thousand times too rich 
and well off in your house, but go I must ; 1 have no deshc to 
live better, but I had rather not die.’ He returned to liis miser- 
able lodging, and his reckless and necessitous companions. ‘ His 
chamber belonged to the first who took possession ; whoever 
wanted a bed threw down a mattress in a corner, and there csta* 
blished himself. He did much the i>ame ^vith them; he went to 
dine with one of his comrades ; lie had to write a little, he supped 
there, Mcnt to bed, and remained till he had finished what he was 
about.’ His father all this time wrote frequently to him, urging 
the simple alternative, ^ either take to some profession, or return 
home.’ He made no answer. 

A new attempt was now made to secure a youth, so admirably 
(jualified by his disposition and Jiabits to become a valuable mem- 
ber of the clerical body. The Jesuits were not the only religious 
fraternity who were on the look out for recruits, A certain * Frerc 
Ange,’ a barefooted Carmelite, was possessed with the ambition of 
raising the consideration of his order. His vows of poverty did 
not prevent him from turning his house into a bank, and, by lend- 
ing money to young men in distress, be obtained such influence 
over their minds, as to induce them to fly from the deceitful world to 
the monastic life. Frerc Ange w as a native of I^angres, and, on 
pretence of seeing his library, Didept paid his lowi^sman a visit. 
He dropped a few w^ords, hinting at his w'eariness of ihe/'lPPrnTtl,' 
liis desire of a calm and peaceful life. The Carmelite took the 
bait ; interview followed interview. Diderot acted his repentance, 
his incipient piety, to the life. The friar offered his mediation 
with his father, — a retreat in his convent, — but Diderot could not 
in conscience leave the world till he had earned by hard labour 
twelve hundred francs. He had misled a hajdess creature, wdio 
would have no other resource but vice ! ‘ il ctait assez. cruel pour 
lui de ne pouvoir s’en separer sans regrets, il vouloit an moms 
n’6prouver aucim remords.’ The Carmelite knew the danger 
delay ; he feared that his prey might escape. lie oflered Denis llie% 

s. twelve I 
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tweke hundred francs, expressing himself confident that bis father 
would gladly repay the sum, and exhorted the promising neophyte 
instantly to break off his dishondnrable connexion. Diderdt de- 
parted with his fifty l/ouis, and paid his real debts instead of his ima- 
ginary mistress. On pretenoei«of paying these debts, he obtained 
eight or nine hundred IVancs more from the unsuspecting friar ; 
fiut w'hen he returned to the charge, arid dem!|nded a third sum to 
provide himself with books, linen, and furniture, {^ecause ^ filstf’une 
hoiiiiete famille,^il ne voulait point enti;er dans un dtdre eii men- 
diant,’ (by the way, it was a mendicant order,) the Carmelite 
offered to provide him with everything necessary, but insisted on 
the immediate performance of hiS agreement. * Frere Ange, lui dit 
Diderot, vous ne voulez done plus me donner d'argent ? — N on 
assur^ment. — Eh bien, je ne veux plus etre Carme ; ecrivez A mon 
p^re, et faites vous payer/ The friar was in a terrible passion ; 
he wrote to the father, who laughed at him for his folly, but paid 
the money. Such adventures, however, did not happen every day. 
Diderot suflered at limes utter destitution ; sometimes, in his 
bitter melancholy, he thought, of abandoning his favourite studies, 
but a line of Jlomer, a problem to be resolved, or some thought 
of Newton’s, restored the serenity of his mind. One day he was 
actually in a state of starvation ; — the mistress of the house where 
he lodged relieved him with a piece of toasted bread steeped in 
wine ; he then made a * vow never to see a fellow creature in the 
same state of misery without succouring him, — * a vow,’ says his 
daughter, ^ which he frequently and most religiously observed.’ 

Our adventurer, being now about twenty-eight, must needs im- 
prove Mis situation by marrying a wife as poor as himself. The 
roUiaiitic adventure which, in an evil hour for Madame Diderot, led 
to this union, formed, at a later period, the ground-M^orhof his senti- 
mental drama, the P^re de Famille. Mademoiselle Champion was 
the daughter of a ruined manufacturer, by a wbtnan of familw, whom 
he left a widow in veiy needy circumstances. The mbtner and 
daughter lived in the utmost seclusion in Paris, maintaining them- 
selves in decent comfort by their needle. Diderot accidentally took 
^rWBghig in the same house ;is|die difficulty of forming an acquaint- 
ance with these retired females inflamed his imagination. Not 
being very scrupulous of truth he represented himself as preparing 
for the ecclesiastical state ; and, when he had succeeded in exciting 
soi^e interest in the young lady, who possessed a very agreeable 
person, he made known his real circumstances. They removed their 
lodging; hiximcid^ntallyf Madame de V andcul assures us, they soon 
found ihenaaelves again under the same roof. On Dideret’s offer 
of his hi^nd, the more prudent mother in vain opposed ‘ the gilded 

e ngue ’ which had quite overset the brains of her daughter, and 
iderot at IcngUi returned in the cliaiacter, but not much in the 

spirit^ 
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spirit, of the prodigal son, to his father's bouse. The good pl4 cut- 
ler, who had hoped that he had come to lead a steady and re^iJiect- 
able life, stood aghast at this new proof of thoujjhtlcssiiess > 

and on his return to Paris, his high-spirited mistress resolutely 
refused to enter into a family by which she woidd b® disclaimed. 
They parted, and Diderot fell dangerously ill. Mademoiselle 
Champion heard of this, and sent a servant to make iinjuiiy. She* 
received for answ^er, that he was lying in a room like a dog-kennel ; 
that he had not even a * bouillon,' no one to take ^are of lam, that 
he was wasting away and in a state of total despondency. The 
noble girl immediately made her delermiiuition^^ — she visited him^ 
— promised to marry him, — the mother and daughter watched his 
sick bed, — and as soon as he was sufficiently recovered, she fulfilled 
her engagement. And this was the woman whom Diderot, with the 
cant of virtue and humanity on his bps, Diderot who thought the 
morality of the New- Testament not sufficiently pure And exalted for 
his enlightened mind, treated with such neglect and infidelity, that 
her temper vvas soured, her healtli broken ; of wlioin her heartless 
husband does not scruple, when writjng lo» his mistress, to speak 
with indifference approaching 1<S contempt j to majee the most 
indecent disclosuie of her personal infirmities, and to hold her 
up as a subject of unfailing ridicule. 

The conduct of this admirable woman after marriage was in 
the same spirit of self-devotion. The jealousy of Didjerot made 
the mother and daughter give up the trade which occasionally 
brought them into intercourse with strangers. In the more 
necessitous situation to which they were thus reduced, Madame 
Diderot performed all but the most inenial offices,— oftfeAi when 
her husband was dining abroad, she was making her solitary meal 
on dry bread, and derived the ultmost pleasure from the thought 
that she was saving a few’ sous for him to pay his ordinary the licxt 
day. Coffee was too great a luxury for their humble establish- 
ment ; but she regularly gave him* six sous for his ^ lasse ' at the 
* Cafe de la lltgence,' where he enjoyed tlieJuxury of 
at chess, ^ 

The expenses of this lowly housebtld w ere furnished by Diderot V 
literary labours, and it was at this period that, according <o his 
daughter, he first suggested the plan of the Encyclopcdie. So 
far from being, in its origin, an organized and deliberate confe- 
deracy of the whole philosophical school against the inslituti^im 
and the religion of Europe, it seems, in truth, to have the 
scheme of a single needy adventurer, fostered by the sjpeieillative 
turn of the Parisian booksellers* Much light had 'already 
thrown on the secret history of the progress of this jivqrk ; but 
in the present volumes we find new and very curious 

respecting 1 
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r68pectii% the perpetual strife between the editors and the pro- 
prietors of this great undertaking. The booksellers, who had no 
objections to as much ^ philpsop^^y * as might serve to excite the 
public attention, and proiftpte tpjp sale of the work, began to 
be seiaously frightened wbliltf Was a prospect of the whole 
impression being seized by ulf government, and they themselves 
Were in danger (for the imprisonment of authors ami book- 
sellers did not in those days shake kings upon their thrones) of 
making acquainjance with the interior of the Bastile. Every now 
and then, therefore, they ' took base counsel of their fears.^ By the 
help of the scissowi of some less audacious literary drudge, they 
privately cancelled or softened off the more questionable matter ; 
so that the editor, when the volume was at length sent forth, ^ big 
with the fate of moiiarchs and of priests,’ amid tlie applause of 
the initiate, and the terror and confusion of the bigoted, with 
indescribable, and, wc must confess, most ludicrous dismay and 
indignation, discovered that it was shorn of half its terrois, and 
had been sobered down to a comparatively quiet and harmless 
publication. All this; however, was at a later period of the 
work, after Diderot had been joined by the more profound and 
scientific D’Alembert : for neither was this vast undertaking started 
as the result of the matured studies of men who had already ob- 
tained a great name in science, and with a ready stock of know- 
ledge at command : Diderot ^ ne voyait que lo bonheur supreme 
dVxercer ses lalens, de faire iin grand et bel ouvrage, ct tie con-^ 
naitre ions les arts en etant forc6 de Ics decrire,* ilis first con- 
tract with the booksellers was to receive twelve hundred francs 
a-year, as editor. 

Madame Diderot was far advanced in her second pregnancy, 
before the news of this clandesliiie and dubious connexion, for 
Diderot had passed as the brother of Mademoiselle Champion, 
reached the town of Langres. The father wrote severe and 
menacing letters. The way which Diderot adopted to put aif 
end to tlie scandil, and to satisfy his wwthy relatives, as to the 
bla melc ssnes* both of the manners and character of his w ife, w'as 
TtiriBBS enough, So soon ashler confinement was over, he dis- 
patched her w^i, her child to his falheris hoUse, merely warning 
them by a brief letter, that she WiOuld arrive in three days. But 
though introduced in this strange and questionable fashion, the 
conduct of this excellent woman was so discreet ; her manners so 
gentle, respectful, and even affectionate to the good old father ; 
she accommodated herself with such ease lb the quiet, regular, 
and industrious habits of the family; her prudence and her piety 
so won on all, that she became an angel of peace to a divided 
Jiousehold. She remained three months, and returned to l^aris 
^ with 
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xi’ilh the blessings of all, and witli more substantial marks of their 
kindness. 

But to her own peace this expedition was fatal. During 
her absence her heartless and unprincipled husband made a 
connexion with a profligate a .Madame de Puisieux. 

His love for his own wife — for the woman who had made sucli 
sacrifices to her passionate de^votion— to wliom he had been united> 
not as an affair, of family arrangement, npt, as is so often pleaded 
in extenuation of 'conjugal iotidelity in the southern countries, 
without previous acquathtauce, or mutual afleciSon, but, as wo 
have seen, after a long and romantic attachment — his love to 
Madame Diderot had lasted two or three years — he remained for 
ten the faithful slave of Madame dc Pnisieiix ! To maintain her 
extravagance, he degraded himself still further ; he became the 
rival of the younger Crcbillon, in purveying the most licentious 
novels for the Parisian press, and only broke his bondages, on 
discovering that the lady’s aft*ectioh6 were transferred, while he w^as 
in ^ durance vile,’ on account of his zeal for enlightening mankind, 
to an equally worthless and more youthful riyal. Madame Diderot, 
in the meantime, had lost her own aged parent : in the touch- 
ing language of her daughter, who still seems scarcely aware how 
black a stain she is branding upon the reputation of her fathen*, by 
every word W'hich heightens the exemplary virtue of her mother— 

* Ma mere perdit son unique compagne; ma grand’ mere mourut, 
elle resta sans socidte. L’^jJoigiiemerit de son mari rcdoubla la 
doulear de cette nerte ; son caractere devint triste, sonhurneur inoins 
douce. Ella n*a ^int cesse de remplir ses devoirs de mete et d’t^pnuse 
avee une courage l&t une constanco ddilt pou do femmes aUrUaient dte 
capablcs. Si la l^ndresse qu’elle avait^our mon pere efit pu s’affai- 
hlir, sa vie efit d^pltis heureuse ; anais rien n’a pula distraire un mo- 
ment j et depuia rCesi plus, ello regretlc les maux ga'il lui a 
caush, conime un mtre regrettcrait le bonlwur,* 

riic editor of the ^ Encyclopddie’ soon became a marked and 

portant persongige ; but according to Madame dc Vandetil, ho 
might have gone bn iininolesied, alarming the ckn\gy with the 

* hardiesse’ of thebnctaphysical and philosophic principL<is 
that work, and defaiding the theses of liberal abbes, which hap- 
pened to deny the |xistciice o|ij^(Jlod ; but unfoffdnalely, in an 
article relating to alsUccessfuI operation performed on a child 
born blind, which foS the benefit of science seems to have been 
twice repeated, he llazarded some reflections on the ^ bOiftix 
yeux' of a certain IJfademoiselle Dupr^ de St. Maur, was 
in the good graces (' paraissait aimable ’) of the minister M. 
D’Argenson. The virtuous and religious iiidignatio1^^<>f the minis- 
ter took lire ; his eyes W’crc opened to the dangerous character 
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of Diderot ; an order was issued for his imprisonment at Vin- 
cennes. Diderot obtained p^ermission to go and acquaint his wife 
W'ith his misfortune — she wai drcissing and playing wdth her boy. 
His heart failed him ; he ,i^adeyp excuse for his absence, and 
the first information wlii<3t' ^his^^y^ received of his arrest was by 
accidentally looking out inift/oine street, where she saw him in 
the custody of the police, vainly attempting, from the window of a 
fiacre, to catc li a proof sheet from the hand of a printer’s imp, 
whom the otiiceis, not then under the salutary awe of cveiythiiig 
connected with the press, knocked aside without the least cere- 
mony. A domiciliary visit followed, the main object of which 
w as to seize a ceiUin tale, called the ‘ Pigeon Plane,’ which 
hud been read to sothe of his fiieuds by Diderot, and not only 
might injure tlie morals of the nation, but more inexpiable 
ofl’ehce ! was suppoi|ied to contain covert allusions to the King 
and. Madame de P6mpadour.^ JPoor Madame Diderot, who, 
probably, was not tnuch in the secret of her husband’s lite- 
rary darings, protested her ignorance, and that they would find 
neither w'liite pigeo|:is^ nor black pigeons ; as for his writings, 
she added, ^11 estiitie mille'fois plus I’hunneur que la vie, et ses 
oiivragcs dotveut respirer Ics vertus qiril pratique.’ ^ Alas ! in this 
^ niaguanima menzogna,’ the fond wife little suspected the bitter- 
ness of her own utjSntentioual sarcasm. His imprisohinent w^as, 
how'cver, neither very severe, nor veyy long, and it had the advan- 
tage of delivering him from Madame de Puisieux, in how amusing 
a manner we cannot pause to detail. 

From tb^t time Diderot was left to work u.^isturbcd at the 
‘ Kucyclopfedie,’ but it w asji liliefi^ if of fame andmiisti^etion, of no 
slight disquietude and diffiefilty. The perpetual conflict with the 
fears ofLo Breton the publisher the abandonmeit of D’Alembert, 
who, sensible no doubt of his own superiority, /struck for higher 
terms, and apparently the editor’s ow n w aul of method and regula- 
rity, perpetually endangered die continuation (p the unclerlakiH||J| 
He attempt^ed to write for the stage, but the imioii w as not yet 
far disenchanted from the beautiful veises of mcine and Voltaire, 
^or^ far gbne in morbid sentimentality, as/to relish his sickly 
imitation, pf Lillo and the English domestic twgedy, without flieiiv 
jeali|6niely simplicity. His de Famine’ baiely languished 
in 1758 for a few nights ; — ten'flars afteivjfartly from its being 
better acted, but still more, we conceive, fi£m the rapid degijne^; 
racy of the public taste, which was be^im|lig to take delight in' 
that kind of false excitement, the same plcc met with almost 
unexampled success. . 

. Diderot had been unfortunate in his family — he had sucessively 
lost three cliildren. After the afllicting death of the lust, which fell 
** from 
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fi*om the nurse^s arms on the steps of the church where it was 
carried to be baptized, and was killed on the spot, Madame Diderot, 
whose devotion took perhaps a stronger turn from the circum- 
stances of this accident, vowed|fib dedi^te to the Virgin and St, 
Francis the first child wliich bring into the world. 

How far Madame de Vandetil, whos^, existence her mother always 
attributed to this vow, ratified her mother’s pious designs, may bo 
conjectured; but ij is strange enough to hear of a daughter of 
Diderot’s consecrated to the Virgin. » 

Madame Diderot retired to Laiigres on fke occasion of the last 
illness of the good old cutler; and during the three months she 
remained in Champagne, he^r husband formed a new connexion 
with a Mademoiselle Vorand, the daughter on a financier, to whom 
he continued attached during the rest of his life. The greater part 
of these voliuiies ednsists of his -Jetters to thislunmarried lady, with 
whom, whenever they were at 4 disitance from each other, he kept 
up a regular correspondence. This part <» the work, in some 
points, reminds ns of the Journal to Stelll though we are far 
from comparing Mademoiselle Voland with»tftt unfortunate victim 
of the caprice or vanity of Swift/ Before, mwever, ,we enter on 
this correspondence, we must find room for We or two charac- 
teristic anecdotes from the Memoir, of certairlpersons with whom 
Diderot formed an acquaintance during his lilerary career. 

^Vo him it seems, every needy adventurer, every literary charla- 
tan, flocked either in hopes of employment, or, at all events, from 
the well-known generosity of his nature, of relief. One day a 
vouuQLandLleftia manuscript for his inspection and;advice ; on 
opening i™J3icl|rot found a firiou^'^satire on himself and his 
works. On the ^outh’s next visit, Diderot quietly remonstrated 
with him for making him read h satire for thfe first time in his 
life. ^ I want bfead,’ said the young man, ^ and thought you 
would give me a few^' crowns to suppress it.^ Diderot answered, 
that he might do much better ; ^ the brother of the Duke of 
Orleans is devof^*^ and hates me; dedicate your sjrtire to him ; 
have it handsomely, bound, and stamped with his arqis, and some 
morning wait upon him with -it/ ^ Biit the dedicatory epistle 
^objected the authorlr— ^ Don’t distress yourself about that — sit 
down.’ Diderot penned off-ha^ ia suitably pious dedication, and 
^yismissed the poor author, who got twenty-five louis from the anti- 
Ahifcophic prince. .He then returned to thank Diderot^ ^vho 
cjuietly advised him to take to some less dishonourable calling. 
Another story relates lo a certain M. Riviere, who was young, hand- 
some, eloquent, and played the fashionable vseusibility to perfection. 
He also came to Diderot in his distress, and told hi^ that he had 
a brother, a rich ecclesiastic, to whom unfortunately he bad given 

« I inexpiable 
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ineicpiable offeijije, by preventing bis being made a bishw. A 
Irisbop ! and how so ? The Abbe had preached a splendid Cfar^me 
to the universal admiration Jils profligate brother had not only 
turned the rising churchni|^|r^]:4M|tf|^ into ridicule, but had given 
oat that he had serrnons. Diderot was per* 

kiaded to intercede with th^p®b|; The coinmencement of their 
interview was most unpromising* At the nante of his brother the 
ecclesiastic betrayed great emotion, hi§ eyes ki^^dled, and he asked 
J[)j(lerot if he was acqi|^ainted with his prolegd’s real character. He 
then began to detail a catalogue of vilianies so black and horrible, 
that our philosopher was at first utterly confounded, and began 
to look for his hat aiiifl cane, as if m§ditatin^ a precipitate retreat. 
7'hc Abbe, however, |was rather prolix in his history, and Diderot, 
having had time to rdcover ^ himself, at the close of his harangue, 
coolly replied, ‘ I anlaware of alj^|p a, but you have not yet named 
the most dreadful atifccity/ * heavens, what can you know" 
W"orse V ^ You havl not mentiohied the day when you found him 
at your door with a jloniard in bi» hand, ready to plunge it in your 
heart.’ ‘ I have i»t'’ mentioned that, sir, for it is not true/ 
Diderot aro?e, apprJached him,' took his arm, and said, ‘ and if it 
were true, you oumit npt to allow' a brother to . starve/ The 
ecclesiastic in his turn w as confounded, and, after soihb hesitation, 
promised to make mis brother an allowance'. Didefpi returned 
home, and having reproached M. Riviere wath his detestable vil- 
kny, and given him some good advice, communicated the Abbess 
bounty. Kivi^re w as all gratitude, talked for a quar^r of an 
hour on iudifl'erent subjects, and then took itlncr 

of this conversation we cahnot venture to translate. ^ 

* Quand ils sonfc spr Tescalier, Riviere s’arrete et dit h. mon pere, 
M. Diderot, save2-vous Thistoire naturelle?’* Mais un peu, je dis- 
tingue une alofia d^une laitue, et un pigeon d'un colibri. Savez-vous 
riiistoire du Formica Ico?'* Non, “ C'est un petit insecte tres indus- 
trieux ; il creuse dans la terre un trou en forme d’entonnoir, il le 
couvre h Ja aurfaoe avec un sable fin et kger, il y attire les insectes 
45tourdis, il les prend, il les Bucej puis il ieur dit, M. Diderot, j'ai 
J^iOttMur de vous sonhait!i^ lo bonjoar."' Mon pere rit conime un fou 
de cette aventure/ , # 

He met Riviere afterwards i,|p a caf|; Riviere would ImvelJ 
claimed his acquaintance, but Diderot indignantly repulsed him. Jp 
‘ Eloigriez-vous i vops fetes un homipe si mtichant et si corr(lKpu|| 
que si yous aviez un pfere riche, je ne le croirais pas en sfiretd^ dans 
lamfemc chambro avec vous. “ Hdlas ! malheujsiiusement je n'ai point 
de pere riche ” “ Vous fetes un abominable hoiume/' “ Allons done, 
philosoplie, vous prenez tout au tragique/'* 

^ The moral, however, of this adventure does not seem to have 

occurred 



occurred to M. Diderot. It did not strijb^e him that, while he waa 
labouring to rid mankind of certain old-^fashioned checks upon 
human wickedness, tlie being the dread of future retri- 
bution, the immortality of the sUy nothing of some female 

virtues entirely exploded in school, Jtiivsi^re was only 

l^ing a few steps further, and honour, and honesty, and 

natural affection into the general he^p of antiquated pr^udices, 
unworthy of an enlightened age. 

Throughout the fcorribspondence with Mademoiselle Voland, no* 
thing is more remarkable than Diderot's con3fpIa<fent a^ttniption 
of moral superiority. To us, who are still of opinion that do* 
mestic morals constitule some part of virtue and happiness ; that 
in the husband of a wife, slSll, notwithstanding all negleK^t and 
infidelity on his part, fondly attacbetl to him, and in the father 
of a young daughter ; in a m|§^^rived at the age of fbrty*8ix, 
when the ‘ heyday of youth liaison of the closest nature 

with an unmarried female may %umewhat dhtmct from the cha- 
racter even of a philosopher — to u» there is soj^ething which w^ouid 
be irresistibly diverting, if it were^not painfm, in the contrast be- 
w^een the dignity of conscious virtue,* mingling up at one moment 
with expressions of passion, it must be acknowledged, of the most 
glowing ai|^ %vid eloquence, but, for all that^ not a whit the less 
iminoral-j^i^ next with the most scandalous indecency. The foK 
lowing api^rs to us the perfection of philosophic TartuflSsm, 

* Combien je redouterai le vice, quand je n'aurais pour juge que ma 
Sophie I J'ai ^levd dans son cosur une statue qiie je ne voudrais 
jamais briser;..quejie douleur pour elle, si je me rendais coupahle 
d’une action qui m'avilit k ses' yiiux. ^ N'est^il paS vrai qiie vous 
m^aimeriez mieux: mort que mdchant? Aimez-moi done toujours, 
afin que je craigne, toujours le v}co# Cpntihuez'de me soUtenir dans 
le chemin de la bonte/* Quit est doux d’ouvrir ses bra« pour 
y serrer un homnie de bien.' 

The mother of;^ Mademoiselle Voland was not altogether pleased 
with this intrigue^ which was not exactly accoixling to thf tules even 
of Parisian ‘ biens^ance.' But, adds Diderot, in a tone of the most 
amiable and Christian meekneea^ ^ et ponrquoi s’opTni^treiit-ils , 

it, ' ' ' " . I, , r I, . ■ Turn. ■ >.| "r ,| II.- »-.L I I , .I L..ril i' . ' ' ' 

* The naiVet6 with which Madhrae Van^^ul asserts thfe morality of her father is so, 
exquisitely ludicrous, that tha^fioverest cannot but be betrayed into a smile.-*- 
< lies naceurs de rnon p(ire out toujours noilnos ; il n’a de sa vie aiin6 les fe»imes de 
4>ectj|^les ni los filles publiques.' (Somecvnfidendftl passages to Mademoiselle Voltttkd 
do n^qiiite agree with this.) * U fut quelque temjps amoureax de La Lioijtnais, 
sense de TOp^ra; uu de ses amis dcracurait vis-A-vis de cette fille ; il la r^ikrdalt par 
lafen^trc dans un moiii«|{|t 0^ eUe s'habillait j elle mit ses bas, prit de la eraiie, ><ii 

avec les taches dO ses bas. Mou p^re disait, eii me racoiitant cela: cls^lio 
tache cnlevoe diminuait ma passion, et k la fxu de sa toilette mon cceur fut aussi mi 
que sa chaussure.* JYliat would Swift have given for this specimw of partemal coin- 
municatmnessi ■ * 

troubler 
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troiibtercieiix$to^;i[]ont se plaisaii a contempkr te bonkmr? 
ih m savent pas tout le inal qiiMs font; il faut leur pardonnerJ 
Mademoiselle Vol and hei'self was not unworthy of initiation in the 
greater mysteries of the ne# faillii,^ She was apparently little em- 
barrassed either by feininine^tippiiliy or feminine delicacy; accord- 
ing to Diderofs expression sl&jWas < bien decid6e.et bien nette siir 
le grand pr^juge;' and speaking of her friend the Baron d’HoI- 
bach, whom he compares to a satyr, he adds, ^ il iVaurait ni 
offense ni ernbarrasse ma Sophie, parce quo nnf Sophie est hoinrae 
et fenimf quanS il lui plait/ From this perfect accordance and 
congeniality of character between IJiderOt and his fair corre- 
spondent arises the interest, as well as the detestable grossness 
ot the book — its truth and completeiibss as a picture of manners — 
its loathsome repulsiveness to the moral feeling. It is the whole 
mind of the author poured fd^th Jwitliout restraint, without dis- 
guise — ‘ naked, but not ashame-d/ 

The earliest liters are from Langres, whither Diderot re- 
paired upon his father’s death, to wind up the family affairs, 
and to make a final /livision of the property with his brother 
and sister. ^Tlie sister was warmly attached to Diderot, the only 
person she ever loved, — gay, active, careless, free in her ac- 
tions, still more free in her conversation, a kind of female Dio- 
genes, His brother, an abb6, is described as a man of talent, 
but rendered scrupulous and pusillanimous by his religion. * Il 
est gbnant et gbne. C’est une espece d’HbracIite Chretien, 
toujours piet it pleurer sur la folie de ses seipblables.* Di* 
derot had, at one time of his life, as the condition of recon- 
ciliation willi his brother, promised to write no more against 
religion. 1 he abb6 insisted on a public declaration to this 
effect, and a disavowal of his former opinions. To this Diderot 
WOUl<Jttliot (^nsent, nor could he have clone so without a flagrant 
effort of mendacity. Thus the abbe gave up the good which he 
might have done, by attempting to make his |[>,rother add hypo- 
crisy to his other faults. Such, we fear, was tbo often the case 
ill France ; where men lik^ Diderot came in contact with Chris- 
tianity, it w'as harsh, mqiiastic, inflexible, with little of Ilje wisdom 
and w'inning gentleness of its divine author. 

The greater number of the earlier lettep are from Grand val, a 
country seat of -the Baron d^Ilolbach, where the cleverest and 
mo^t enlifjhfmed of the whole philosophic circle met in select 
conclave ; there they ate and drank, and wandered in the woods, 
and enjoyed the Natural beauties of the place, ;md played at piquet, 
and talked wit and blasphemy, and anecdote, and indecency ; and 
discussed the virtues of the Chinese, and the vices of the clergy ; 
and the philosophy of the Mahometans under the caliphate, and 
. the 
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the last new tragedy at Paris ; and thei €onstitutio|j and manners 
of the English, and the rapid progress of deism in that country^ 
with its unaccountable obstinacy in rejecting the still more liberal 
tenets of atheism,* and the amprbus adventures of themselves and 
their friends, the ever shifting turps and vicissitudes of Parisian 
intrigue. The presence of the females caused no restraint, for old 
Madame Aiue, the inptlier^n-law of the Baron, fairly beat the 
whole party in the ullor shamelessness of her conversation ; and all 
this is conveyed by die graphic ppn of Diderot to his absent mistress, 
apparently with the most scrupulous fidelity — not 5. jest,|mt a po- 
lissonerie escapes ; it is all poured, unfiltercd, into the male ear 
of Mademoiselle Voland, while into the female are distilled, at the 
same time, the most glowing expi^essions of admiration, at the 
purity, the decency, and the delicacy of her thoughts and manners. 

We presume that Mademoiselle Volaiid was to consider herself 
the original of the following picture, by which Diderot Justitied 
the superiority of his taste over that of a dissolute youth. 

‘ Uri jeune lihertiii sc promeiie au Palais-Royal 5 il voit la un petit 
nez retrousse, dcs levrcs riantes, un ceil une ddmarche d^li- 

bertie, et il s’(?crie : Oh ! qu’elle ^st diarmante I Moi, je tourne le 
dos avee dedain, et j’arrc'te mos regards sur un visage oifjelis de Fin- 
nocence, dc la carideur, do I’ing^nuitd, de hvaioblesse, de la dignite, de 
la ddccnce j croyez-vous qu’il soit bien difhcile de dticider qui a tort du 
jeune homihe oii de moi ? Son gout se r^duit a ceci : faime le vice; 
et le mien h ceci: j’aimb la vertu.’ 

As, however, the English public is apt to be more fastidious on 
these points than philosophical Parisian females, wc shall endea- 
vour to glean such few anecdotes, illustrative of the characters and 
opinions, and literary history of the limes, as may be extracted 
with due respect to the decency and propriety of English manners. 
Besides tlic Baron himself, the author of the most flagrant^ infa- 
mous works against religion and morals which issued from the fra- 
ternity, and who passed with them for a miracle of erudition, the 
ordinary habitues of Grandval, were Diderot — his friend the gay and 
brilliant Grimm — tiie Abbe (hiliaiii, inclined to prose about that 
subject, fatal to niivih and wit, — politil^dl economy ; a certain M. 
le Koy, aprotligate, of alinosl too audaciotis libertinism even for (liis 
unscrupulous circle ; a remarkable personage, who passes by the 
soubriquet of ^ le p^re Hoop,' (no doubt Hope,) a Scotch gentle- 
man, part of whose family, on account of pecuniary losses and 
embarrassments, bad settled in ^pain, and who had be< n a greqt 

^ ‘ Un Anglais s’avisa de pnhlier un ouvrage contre I’imniortaliti’ de I’aine : on lui 
fit dans les papiers publics une Kqionsc' bicii crucUe ! . Nous tons ♦ ♦, vokuirs du 
grands cbeuiins, assassins, traitnus, ministves, sonverains, fais«)ns nos tres liumbius 
renierciraens il riiuleur dn traite contre I’iimnortaliU' de I’anie, du nous avoir appris 
quo si nous utioiis assez adroits pour ecluippcr au\ cbaliinuiis dans ce nionde-ci, nans 
iikii avons point il redoiitur dans I’auire.” ' Aud this strangely enough concludes a» 
discussion on the old text, ‘ Tuutuni religio potuit su.ideru maloriim/ 
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tnigiBUer. Buj: almost all the other distwigu}shecl- psttnes pf the 
ppr|p4 ^re iiitFoduccd, or incidentally ineutioned, and anecdotes 
pprptlually occur of their wor|s or characters, coloured of course 
either by the deliberate opitidi^h, qr by the momentary humour pf 
Diderot. Of Voltaire we have thpMfollowiug curious sketch : — 

‘ Get homme incomprehensihleh fait un papier (pa’il appelle an ElQge 
de Crvhillon. Vouz verrez le plaisant t^loge que e’est : c’est la vS- 
rite' ; niais la yerite offense dans la bouche de I’envie. Je ne saurais 
passer cette petitesse-lk k un si grand hoinme. II en vent a tons les 
destaux. II travaille une edition de Corneille. Je gage, si I’on 
veut, que les notes dont elle sera farcie scront autant de petites satires. 
II aura beau faire, beau degrader; je vois une douzaine (fhomines 
chez la nation, qui sans s’dlever sur la poirite du pied, le passerorit 
toujours de la t^te. Cet homme n^est que le second dans tom les genres,* 

I'hc most interesting of Voltaire’s tragedies, the ^ Tancicide,’ 
was now at the height of its success. We have this witticism in 
his most pointed style : — 

‘ Madame d’Epinay re<;;oitdes lettres charmantesde M. de Voltaire. 
II disait, dans une des dernieres, que le diable iivait assiste ti la i)re- 
mih'e reprtfsentation de ^ancrkle sous la figure de Frcron, vt <pi’oii 
Tayait recon^u a une larmequi Isi (‘tait toiulit^e des loges sur le bout 
du nez, et qui avait faitpu/t, comme sur un fer chaud.’ ^ 

Of Rousseau we have no great deal ; in fact Grimm and Rous- 
seau had quarrelled about Madame d’Rpiuay, according to a note 
by the editor of this work : — 

‘ Rousseau, toujours aouffrant,s*dtait refuse d accompagncr a Geneve 
Madame d’Epinay, qui allait y faire une couche clandestine. Grimm, 
auteur de cet accident, con^utcontre Jean Jacques une haine implacable, 
et Vimgosa au bon Diderot, qui, se figurant bientdt qu’il avait egale- 
ment 'jft se plaindre de Rousseau, se laissa aller k son 6gard h inille in- 
justip|js^'-%ue son exaltation explique et jiistifie jusquM un certain 
point/:'^’est aiusi qu’il en tra^a plus tard un portrait affreux dans sa 
vie de Senbque. Rousseau, au coritraire, piirlait de Diderot comme d’tin 
ancien ami qu'il estimait, et dont il deplorait la credulity? et raveugle- 
inent.’ 

If this was the real cause of hostility, poor Jean Jacques was 
^assuredly more ^ sinned against than sinning and as we do not 
hear that Diderot had requested Rousseau to escort Mademoiselle 
Voland, on the occasion of any shmhr accident^ it was not quite fair 
to mix himself up with Grimm’s quarrel. But probably there were 
other causes of ifais fierce ^ odium philosophicum.’ "J'he jealous 
and sensitive temper of Roui?»enp never could have endured the 
persiflage of Grimm ; how deeply fais vanity resented a jest at his 

* The El trick Shepherd, by tlip way, iji of his wild hot highly entertaining 
pieces of dtahU rie^ has a fancy of the same sort The Prince of the Infernals is in- 
troduced as dining in disguise in a HcotcU castle— ^he calls for a glass of small-beer, 
qaiid is betrayed by the hissing of the generous fluid as it descends uis throat. To the 
humour of this Voltaire’s satirical application adds wit. 
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cKpcnse IS shown by his fury at Horace Walpole’s wicked plea- 
santry; and Grimm could no more rcfraip (rofei a jest, than 
Rousseau could bear pne. Besides all this, with the MUr?t4iberal 
school, Rousseau’s occasional tributes to the beauty and the moral 
sublimity of the Gospel were inexpiable offences. This lingerr^ 
iiig attachment to Christianity was JPlatonic enough, and, like the 
rest of his better and nobler feelings, purely imaginative : still he 
would sonictiiiies cast, what Byron has called 
• His heavenly hue 

Of words, Sfee sunbeams, kindling as they^ast, ; 
over tlie inimitable morals of the Christian faith and the character 
of its Divine Author ; and these repeated acts of apostacy could 
not but draw down upon him the sentence of cxcomiimnica- 
’ tion from the philosophic divan, Diderot thus expresses their 
contempt for this deplorable weakness. ‘ Je vois Rousseau tour- 
iicr tout autoiir d’luie capucinilro, oil il se fourrera quelqu’un de 
CCS matins. Rien iic tieiit dans ses idte ; e’est uu hommtJ cxces- 
sif, qui est ballotte de Tathfeisme au baptfeme des cloche^. Qui 
sail oil il s’arrctcra?’ ^ • 

J>ut Jean Jacques was not thb only example of wcopsistency 
among these profound and unprejudiced ihiukerst What will 
our readers say to Helvctius, so severe a game-preserver, as to 
live with the windows of his phateau barricaded, and in fear of 
his life from the peasants, whgm he had prevented from poach- 
ing, and wdioso cabins, built oniiis manor, he had destroyed ? Yet, 
pcrlia[)s, we are wnong in uccumg him of inconsistency, for the 
village tyrant was but exemplifying the truth of that ^reat prin- 
ciple, the inherent and universal seliishiiess of man, whiclis^he had 
fU v(doped with so much pains in his w'ork ‘ l)e rEsp|||fe[r~his 
mdgiinm opvSf wliich, according to the wielded wits of |M|day, 
only wanted that which its title promised. ^ 

‘ Madame cle Noc6 est une voisine dTJelvdtius. . . ElJe nous apprit 
que le philosophe est Thomme du monde le plus malheureux a sa 
campagne. 11 est environne Ih, de voisins et de paysans qui le hais- 
sent. On easse les fenetres de son chateau ; oil ravage la nuit ses 
possessions ; on coupe ses arbres, on ahat ses murs, on arrache ses 
armes des poteaux. 11 nose ailcr tirer un lapiu sans un cortege qui 
fasse sa surete. Vous me deraapderez comment cela s’est fait ? Par 
une jalousie effrentle de la ebasse,* M. Pagon, son pr(!*decesseur, gar- 
dait sa ter re avec deux handoqliferea et deux fusils. Helv<5tius en a 
viiigt-quatre, avec lesquels il ne, $aq,rait gafder la .sienne . Ces hommSs 
ont un petit benefice par chaque hraeonnier qu’ils arretent, et il ii’y a 
sorte de vexations qu ils ne fassent pour multiplier ce petit b^n^ifice. 
Ce sont d’ailleurs autant de bracoilhiers salaries. La lisiere de ses 
bois dtait peuplee de malheureux retires dans des pauvres ebaumi^res ; 
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il a fait abattre toutes ces cliaiimieres. Ce sont ces actes de tyrannie 
reit6riis qui lui ont suscite des ennemis de toute espece, et, comrae 
disait niadame de Noce, d’autaiit plus insoleiis qu'ils ont d^couvert 
que lei bon philosophe cst^piisillanime. Je ne voudrais point de sa 
belle terre de Vore, h la condition d^y vivre dans des trarises per- 
pctuelles/ 

We cannot refrain from extracting, tliough at some length, 
a very ainusing anecdote of a writer, whom no one will confound 
with the school of Diderot, the President Mf)ntc.squieu. The 
anecdote is new* to us, and probably to our readers : — 

‘ Void le second trait que je vous ai promis. Le president de Mon- 
tesquieu et milord Chesterfield se rcncuntrcrent faisant Tun et I’autre 
le voyage dltalie. Ces hommes etaient faits pour se Her prompte- 
ment ; aussi la liaison entre eux fut-clle bientdt faite. Ils allaient 
toujours disputant sur les prerogatives des deux nations. Le lord 
accordait au president que les Fran^ais avaient plus d’esprit que Ics 
Anglais ; mais qu en revanche ils n’avaient pas le sens conimun. Le 
president convenait du fait, mais il n*y avail pas de comparaisoii h 
faire entre J’esprit et le bon sens. Il y avait dejJi plusieurs jours que 
la dispute durait ; ils etaient li ycnise. Le president se repandait 
beau<^oup, allujt partout, voyait tout, interrogeait, causait, ot le soir 
tenait registre des observations qu’il avait faites. Il y avait une heure 
ou deux qu’il etait rentrti ct quHl t^tait a son occupation ordinaire, 
lorsqu^un inconnu se fit annoncer. C’tJtait un Fran^ais assez mal 
v6tu, qui lui difc : “ Monsieur, je suis votre compatriote. ’ Il y a vingt 
ans que je vis ici; mais j'ai toujours garde de Tamitie pour les 
Fran^'ais; et je me suis cru quelqucfois trop heureux de trouver 
Hoccasion de les servir, comme je Hai aujourd’hui avec vous. On peut 
tout faire dans ce pays, excepte sc meler des affaires d’Etat. Un mot 
inconsidt^re sur le gouvernement coute la tete, et vous eii avez dejii 
teiiu plus de mille. Les iiiquisiteurs d'Etat ont les yeux ouverts sur 
votre .Ci^iduite, on vous epie, on suit tous vos pas, on tiont note de 
tons VOS projets; on ne doute point que vous n’eeriviez. Jo sals do 
science certaine qu’on doit peut-etre aiijourd’hui, peut-etre demain, 
faire chez vous une visite. Voyez, Monsieur, si en effet vous avez 
6crit, et songez qu’une ligne iiinocente, mais mal interpretee, vous 
couterait la vie, Voila tout ce que j’ai d vous dire. J’ai riioniieur de 
vous saluer. Si vous me rericontrez dans les rues, je vous deinande 
pour toute recompense d’uii service que je crois de quelque impor- 
tance, de ne me pas reconnaltre, et si par hasard il etait trop tard 
pour vous sauver et qu'on vous pnt, de ne me pas dthioiicer."’ Cela 
dit, mon homme disparut et laissa le president de Montesquieu dans 
la' plus grande consternation. Son premier mouvement fut d’aller 
bien vitc h son secretaire, de prendre les papiers ct de les jeter dans le 
feu. A ])eine cela fiit-il fait que milord Chesterfield rentra. Il n’eut 
pas de peine a reconnaitre le trouble terrible de son ami ; il s’informa 
de ce qui pouvait lui Ctre arrive. Le president lui rend compte de la 

visite 
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visite qu^il avait eue, des papiers briiles, et de Tordro qu'il avait donne 
de tenir prt^te sa chaise de poste pour trois heures du matin; car son 
desseiii etait de s’eloigner sans delai d*un s^jour ou un moment de plus 
ou de moins pouvait lui etre si funeste. ^ilord Chesterfield Tdcouta 
tranquillement, et lui dit : “ Voila qui est bien, nion chcr president ; 
mais remettons-nous pour un instant, et examinons ensemble votre 
aventure a tete repostic. — Vous vous moquez, lui dit le president. II 
est impossible quo ma t^‘tc se repose oii olle ne ticnt qii a un fil, — 
Mais qu’ost-ce que^*et lionnne qui vient si generenscmcnt s'exposer an 
plus grand pt?ril, pour vous cn garantir? Cela n’est naturel. 
Pranrais tant qii’il vous j)laira, Tamour de la patrio no fait ppint faire 
de cos d«5marches pdrilleuses, et surtout en favour d un inconnu. Cct 
homine iiVst pas votre ami ? — Non. — II etait mal vetu ? — Oui, fort 
mal. — Vous a-t-il demande de Pargent, un petit ecu pour prix de son 
avis ? — Oh ! pas une obole. — Cela est encore jdus extraordinaire. 
Mais d’oh sait-il tout ce qu’il vous a dit ? — ^Ma foi, je n’en sais rien 
. . . .Des Inquisiteiirs, d’eux-m6mes.— Outre quo ce Conseil est le plus 
sc'cret qu’il y ait au moiido, cet homme n*cst pas fait pour en ap- 
j)roc*her, — Mais c’est peut-etre un des espions qu’ils emploierit. — A 
d’autrcs ! On prendra pour cspion un dtrajiger, et cet^es'pion sera 
Vetu coinme un gueiix, en faisant ame profession assez vile pour etre 
bien payee, et cet espioii trahira ses maitres pour Wis, au hasard 
d’etre Strangle si Ton vous prend etque vous le defdriez ; si vous vous 
sauvez et que Ton soupejonne qu’il vous ait averti! Chanson (jue tout 
cela, mon ami. — Mais qu’est^ce done que ce peut ^tre ? — Je le clicrehc, 
mais iriutilement.” 

‘ Apres avoir Tun et Tautre epuise toiites les conjectures possildes, 
et le president persistant ii deloger au plus vite, et cela pour le jdus 
sfir, milord Chesterfield, apres s’^tre un peu promene, s’etre frotte le 
front comme un homme h qui il vient quelque pens(:^e profonde, 
s’arreta tout court et dit : “ President, attendez, inon ami, il me vient 
une idee. Mais. . . si.. , par hasard. , . cet homme. . . — Bh-i^bien ! 
cet homme? — Si cet homme. . . oui, cela pourrait bien etrd|,,c*ela est 
niemc, je n’en doute plus. — Mais qu’est-ce que cct homme? Si vous Ic 
savez, (lepeclicz-vous vite dc me Tapprendre. — Si je le sais ! oh oui, 
je crois le savoir k jiresent. . . Si cet homme vous avait ete envoyc 
par... — Epargnez, s’il vous plait! — Par un homme qui est malin 
quclquefois, par im cci'tam milord Chesterfield qui* aurhit voiilu vous 
prouver par experience qu’une once dc sens commun vaut mieux quo 
cent livres d’esprit, ear avec du sens commun . . . — Ah ! sccl^rat, 
s’ecria le ]>resident, quel tour vous m'avez jouc ! Et mon inanuscrit! 
mon inanuscrit que j’ai bruie !” . , ^ 

‘ Le president ne put jamais pardonner au lord cette iihiisanterie. J1 
avait ordonrie qu on tint sa chaise pr^te ; il monta dedans et partit la 
miit mffme, sans dire adieu k son compagnon de voyage. Moi, je me 
serais jete a son cou, je Taurais embrassc^ cent fois, et je lui aurais 
dit: Ah! mon ami, vous m'avcz prouve qu’il y avait en Angieterre 
des gens d’esprit, et je trouverai peut-etre Toccasion une autre foie 
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dfe Vobs prouver qu’il y a on France des gens de boh senfe. J'e voas 
cotite cettfe histoire la liAte, mettez h mori recit toutes les graces qui 
y matiiiuent, et puis, quancl vons le reft'lez k irautres, il sera cliar- 
inant.'--We ii., pp. iro-^Sl. 

The Baron (d’Holbacli) pays a visit to Kngland. Before, 
however, wo inform our readers of his discoveries in those then 
unknown and barbarous regions, wc must divert thoin with the 
utter aniaz(‘mont of Diderot at the account of pur parliamentary 
proceedings, which he receives from his fricrul the ' Pere Hoop 

‘ Je lui ai fait cent questions sur Ic parlement d’Angleterre. C’est 
im corps coinpos(‘ d’environ cinq cents personnes. Le lieu oii ii tient 
ses stances est line raste (1) edifice ; il y a six il sept ans quo reiitreeen 
etait ouverte h tout le monde et que los affaires ies plus importantes 
de latitat s’y discMitaient sous les yeux m^.me de la nation asseniblfje et 
assise dans de grandes' tribunes I Hevees au-dessiis de la tote des re- 
prdsentaiis. Croyez-voiis, mon amiCj qu’un homme osfit eri face de 
tout iin peuple, proposer ua projet nuisible ou s’opposer a un projet 
avautageilx, et s’avouer puhiiqueiiient nieehant ou stuj)icle ? Vous me 
demanderez sans doute pourquoi les dt' liberations se font aujourd liui 
it porte fermee. “ C’est, me repondit le ]:)ore JIoop (car je lui fis 
la memo ([uestioii) qu’il y a je ne sais oombii'u d’affaires dont le succes 
depend du secret, et qu’il etait iinjiossible qu’il fut garde. Nous 
avoiis, ajouta-t’il, des honimes qni possedent unc t^eriture abregee et 
donl la piiinie devance la plus grande volubiliU^ de la parole. Les 
diseours des clmmbn's paraissaient iei en pays i^ranger, mot pour 
mot, c’Oinme ils avaient 6te ten us. Vela fdait trim (jrand incayivb- 
merit.'’* 

'I’he Baron returned from England, where he had met with a 
most agreeable reception, and had enjoyed excellent health, alto- 
gether disappointed. He makes the UvSiial complaints of onr fogs 
and our* want of taste, our bafharous and golliic buildings, and 
our gardens, where ‘ the afl’ectatioii of imitating nature is worse 
than the monotonous symmetry of art;’ of our amusements, which 
have tile air of religious ceremonies, of the pride of the higher 
ordeis, and the insolence of the lower; in short, of the total want 
of gaiety, soeiability, and friendliness. Our singular pro[)c nsity 
to suicide could not escape the notice of so accurate an observer 
of national manners, and, to confess the truth, his iiifoimation ou 
that head was so fearfully confirmed by an incident which came 
within his kno\^ ledge, that we must not be surprised at some exag- 
geration. He had formed an acquaintance with a gentleman of 
highly polished manners, gentleness of character, Mealili, and 
attainmenls, to whom he waS writing a letter of thanks for his 
obliging altentions, wheil he received the intelligence that the nn- 
fortunate num hail blown out his brains. Still we nuist confess 
btir ignorance, that before the magic hand of Mr. Nash, as taste- 
ful 
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fill in laying but grounds as he is barbarous in architecture, had 
broken into life and bfeauty the straight sluggish Dutch canal in 
St. James’s park, a particular pool in those suicidal waters hud 
been set apart where ladies had the# ^ exclusive privilege’ of 
drowning themselves. We omit, as less interesting from the total 
change of our social state, the political observations of the Baron, 
though by no means wanting in acuteness, nor, we fear, in those 
days, altogether without truth, lie was struck with the immense 
incomes of the aristocracy, and of the great commercial men ; 
and, what to a Frenchman, at that time, seemed exti^^bxijinary, 
their equal contribution to the public burthens ; w ith the of 

the crown, which, he says, exercised by means of corruption as 
complete a despotism as other courts by their acknowledged arbi- 
trary authority ; with tlie universities where rich tain6ans slept and 
got drunk half the day, and employed the other half in cdilCating 
* qu(d(jues rtiaussadts apprentis ministres.’ Our universities liave 
long shaken off whatever traits of likeness they might once have 
had to this broad caricature, and under the ^ Saturnia regiia ’ of 
William IV., the last remhiisrenceg of die good old Walpoleun 
days, 

‘ When secret gold sapped on from knave to knave, 
are, or are to be, so entirely obliterated as to become matters of by- 
gone and forgotten history. But we cannot resist the temjitatioii of 
the following description of an English garden, and of BaneJagli, 
the delight of our mothers; of Westminster Abbey, then, according 
to the llaron, as crowded a promenade as the Cimetieie du Pi^re 
de la Chaise in the present day, and where we cannot helj) won- 
dering how the ‘ Spectator,’ not many years before, could lind an 
op{)oitnnity for his sublime and solitary meditations ; nor are we 
displeased that our extract shoiilfl' end with a characteristic enough 
glimpse of Garrick : — 

‘ 8oit effet du climat, soit effet dc Tusage de la hiere ct des 
liqueurs fortes, des grosses viandes, des brouillards coiitinuels, de la 
fumee du cliarboii de terrQ qui les enveloppe sans cessc, ce peuple esfc 
triste et inelancoiique. Ses jardins sont coupes d’alidgs tortueuscs et 
etroitos ; partout on y recoiinait un hdte qui se derohe ct qui n*Tjf 
6tre seul. La vous rciicontrez un temple gothique; aillciirs’ iiue 
grotte, une cabane cliiiioise, des ruities, des obdlisques, des cavernes, 
des lombcaux. Un particulier opulent a fait planter un grand espace 
de cypivK ; il a disperse entre ccs arbres des busies de j)]iilosophesi' 
des urnes sepuleniles, des marbres antiques, siir lesqu(;ls on lit, 
Manibus: Aux Mfiaes. Ce qufe le Baron appelle un cimetiere romain, 
ce particulier Pa])pelle I’Elysee. ' Mais ce qui achevc de caraett^riser 
la meiaiicolie nationale, e’est leur maniere d’etre dans ces ^idifices 
immeiises et somptueiix qu’ils ont eleves au plaisir. OR y enteudruit 
trotter une souris, Cent femmes droites et sileiicieuses s’y pro- 

• menent 
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nn'^nent autour cruii orchestre construit au milieu, et ou Ton execute 
la niu^^ue la plus delicieuse. Le Baron compare ces tournees aux 
sept processions des Kqyptiens autour du mausolee d’Osiris. 11s ont 
dcs publics qui sont pcu frt^.quenlcs ; en revanche le ])euplc 

n’est pas plus sern* dans les rues qu’a Westminster, celehre abbaye 
difcoree des moiiuniens furiebres detoutes les personnes illiistres de la 
nation. Un mot cliarmaiit de mon ami Garrick, cVst quo Londrcs 
est 1)011 ])oiir les Anc^lais, nlais que Paris est bon pour tout le nioiide, 
Lorsquc le Baron rendit visite h ce comcdicn ct'lejirc, celui-ci le con- 
duisit })ar un souterrain h la pointe d’une ile arrosec par la "J'amise. 
La il trouva une coiipole blcv^e sur des colonnes de inarbre noir, et 
sous cette coujiolc, en marbre blanc, la statue de Sbakspearc. “ Voila, 
lui dit-il, Je tribut de reconnaissance que je dois h riiomme qui a fait 
nia consideration, nia fortune et moii talent.” * 

(,)ne person, liowevc r, joined Diderot^s society in Paris, who 
formed a biilliaiit exception to the general torpidity of tlic English, 
and redeemed the diuracterof the nation for spirit and liveliness — 
no Itiss than the celebrated John Wilkes. A strange adventure with 
a Neapolitan Circe, related at length in these volnmcs, on the au- 
Ihojilyof a letter fiom-ftlie i\bbe (ialiani to Criimn, introduced 
the future yet untried patriot, aivd yet unboiight chamberlain of 
liOndon, \villi the greatest possible ccldl to the philosophic bro- 
thel hood. His unrivalled wit and careless prolligacy coidiimed 
the favourable impression, and he took rank accordingly in Uie 
Parisian circle. 

We must now, however, return to the life of l^idcrot, and 
explain the mamu r in which he providi;d for the expenses of this 
gay and gasy cun er. He had gi>en up his little patrimonial income 
to liis wife, and provided, by his fertile pen, for his own personal 
ex[)eiuliture. Ho was fond of gaming, placed very ill, and always 
lost. His coacli hire was no tiiflhi^ item in his accounts ; he per- 
pi^tually hired liacres, left tlumi at the door of some agreeable friend, 
where the day glided away nnpcrceived, and the driver consoled 
ininseir for the trial of his piitieiice by the projioi lionate amount of 
bis fare. His female friends wcic not al\\'ays purely disinlerested, 
nor were llieij' smiles altogether unbouglit. Jrle collected a very 
. considerable library, of which wc shall hereafter hear more, and" 
spared no cost in the purchase of prints. On the other hand, the 
fertility of his pen was inexliausiible, nor did it stand on its dignity, 
or confirie itself to the sacred duty of enlightening mankind by phi- 
losophy. ^ Besides Sermons^ he wrote advertisements for pommadc 
to Vnake the hair grow ; he wrote for public bodies, for magistrates, 
for all who could or would })ay. He wrote speeches for advocates- 
gojuual, addresses to the king, remonstrances for the parliament, 
which were paid, he said, three limes more than they were worth.’ 

^His library he at length brougiit to a profitable market; it was 
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sold, ill 1765, to the Empress of Russia. Tlie manner in which 
the clever, ambitious, and profligate Catherine coquetted, if the 
un-imperial term may be ventured, with the Parisian philosoj^ers, 
is one of the characteristic indications of the almost mUy^rsal 
influence which French manners and French literature hid ob- 
tained over the continent of Europe. It seemed to be the deli- 
berate j)o]icy of Frederick the Great, and of Catherine, to make 
Rerlin and Pett'rsburgh each a mimic Paris ; and the literature of 
each country, if in ^hosc days we may speak of Russian literature, 
had no liiglier ambition tliaii to reflect the opinions and to speak 
the language of France. How far this denationalizing policy 
of tliese two gre;at sovereigns contributed, at the crisis of the revo- 
lution, to lh(^ [)rogiess of French influence and French arms, might, 
in its pioper })lace, be a curious object of inquiry. How totally 
did Fiederick (it may hereafter appear that Catherine did like- 
wise) miscalculate the strength of native genius, which was rea»ly 
to l)nrst into maturity among the Schillers and Goethes, the 
scliolars and j)liilosophers of Germany ! How little did he foresee 
that Ciermany would so soon assoit its own independence ; break- 
ing ofl’ entirely from .France, claim kindred with the qiore conge- 
nial mind of Fjig|and, and 

soar far off among the swans of Thames ; 

or that in less than half a century Berlin would become the 
instructor of Baris, anti German opinions and taste and pliilosopiiy 
react, as is Jiow the case, with a powerful and leanimating in- 
fluence on the eflete and exhausted imagination of Franco, But, 
at the present period, Paiis was the universal emporium of 
art as well as of letters. Diderot was considered so high an 
authoiily in matters of taste, that the court applied to him for 
designs for a monument to the dauphin. T he philosopher de- 
scribes to Madllc. Voland, with the evident complacency of 
a mind confident in its fertility of invention, as well as in its ex- 
quisite judgment, the difl'erent models \\liicli he had suggested to 
the sculptors. Each of these is a mass of unwieldy and perplexing 
allegory, such as in those times encumbered the aislcs*of chun hes, 
with gigantic cardinal virtues, Victory, and Faith, and U(‘ligion, 
grouj>ed so as to be intemh'd to convey some sublime moral tiutlj, 
but actually requiring a volume to interpret their incaniiig to the 
ordinary spectator. Sculpture, we trust, has been lor (;ver deli- 
vered from this race of cold and unmeaning impersonations by tlyi 
fine Grecian taste of Caiiova, the good sense, the originality 
of Chantrey, and his faithful adherence to life and nature. 

J^iderot was employed to arrange the terms on which Falconet 
should execute the famous colossal statue of Peter the Great; 
and a large part of the third volume of the present work is occupied* 

* by 
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by his corfespoiidence with that sculptor during liis residence ill 
KUssisi.,. The letters branch out iilto many discussions coniiectfed 
with the history of die fine arts, but originated in a simple question 
on the desire of immortality, or the hope of the admiration of 
posterity, as it may influence the genius and exettions of tlie artist 
or the poet. 

‘ Notre j)hilosophe (observes the editor of the present work) no 
croyait plus on Dieu qu’Si la vie future, mais la pqsUTild 6tait pour lui 
I'autrc rnoiide de Thomme religieux ; il ne pouvait entendre de sang- 
froid soutenir avec obstinatioh que tidee dii jugemeiit de la posteritti 
n’entrait pour rien dans les inspirations de I’artiste et du jjoete, et que 
le genie, ce pur don de la nature, est la cause unique des graiides 
choses.* 

In his defence of this sentiment there are some passages of very 
noble eloquence, the best specimens which we could extract of 
the more serious prosp of Diderot. 

‘ li est doux d’entendre pendant la nuit un concert de flAtcs qui 
s’exdcute au loin et dont il nc me parvient quo quelqiies sons t^pars, 
quo mon imagination, aiidi^e de la finesse de mon oreille, reussit k lier, 
et dont elle fait un chant suivi qurU charme (Vautant plus, quo c’est 
en bonne partie son ouvrage. Je crois que le concert qui s’exdcute 
de pres a bien son prix. Mais le croirez-vous, mon ami, ce n’est pas 
celui-ci, c’est le premier qui eriivre. La sphere qui nous environne, 
et oh Ton nous admire, la durde pendant laquellenous existons et nous 
cntendoiis la louange, le nombre de ceux qui nous adrcssciit dirccte- 
racnt Teloge que nous aVons mdrit6 d’eux, tout cela est trojy petit 
pour la capa(dtc de notre ame ambiticuse ; peut-6tre rienous troiivons- 
nous ])as suffisammeiit recompenses de nos travauxpar les genuflexions 
d’un inoridc aetuel. A c(jt6 de ceux que nous voyons prosternes, nous 
agenouillons ceux qui no sont pa^ encore. 11 ii’y a que cette foule 
d’adorateurs iliimitde qui puiss^/satisfaire un esprit dont les tdans 
sont toujours vers I’iiifini. Les ])retentioiis, direz-vous, sont souvont 
au*<dela du m^rite. D accord, mais n’y voyez-vous pas uii Jiommago 
inerveilleux — vous me Tavez dit — et ccrtainement vous otes trop 
cclaires tout tant que vous etes, pour qtie ravenir suit jamais asscz 
ost* pour pem^^er autrement que vous ? ’ — Tome iii., pp. 197 , 198 . 

‘ En un mot, mon ami, la reputation ii'est (p/une voix qui parle de 
nous avec dloge, et n’y aurait-il pas do la folio ii ne pas mieux aimer 
son dloge dans la bouche qui nc se taira jamais que dans uiie autre ? 
Malgre que nous en ayons, nous proportionnons nos efforts au temps, 
a Tespace, h la duree, au nombre des tomoins, h celui dos juges ; ce 
(jiii eebappe a nos contemporains, u'eclmppora pas a Toeil du temps 
et de la postodUf. Le temps voit tout; autre germe de perfection. 
Cette esp^ce d’imraortalit6 est la seule qhi soit an pouvoir de quelques 
homrnes, les autres porissent comme la brute. Pourquoi ne vouloir 
pas que je sols jaloux et que je prise cette distinction partici^ere a 
rjuelques individiis distingues de mon espece ? Que suis-je ? des 
« rOves, 
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rfeves, des pens^es, defe idt*es, des sehsafibhs, dies passions, des qnaUt(?s, 
des dtifatits, des vices, des yertus, du plaisir, de la peine. Qiiand tii 
di^finis un ^tre peux-tu faire entrer dans ta definition autre ch^jiste que 
des termeS abstraits et inetaphysiques ? La pensde que j’^cris c*est 
moi ; le raarbre que j’anime c*est toi. C’est la meilleute partie Ae toi 
dans les plus bejiux mornens de ton existence, e^est ce que tu fais, 
c’est ce qu un autre ne peut pas faire. Quand le potjte disait : 

Non oinnis moriar ; raultaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam, 

il disait une verite presque rigoureuse.* — vol. iii. pp. 206. 

‘ Lorsque mes con tempo rains modestes m’apporteut avec leur 
cloge celui de la po8t<5rit6, ce sont les reprt^sentans du present et les 
deputes de Taveiiir ; et quelle raison puis-je avoir de separer en eux 
ces deux caracteres, d’agrder Tun et de dedaigner I'autrc ? Ils out, 
coninie reprdsentans et comnie deputes, les inemes lettres de crdance, 
la iumiere de leur siecle, et le bon goilt de la nation. JIs ont, par la 
c'oinparaison qu’ils, font de nioi avec les homines le plus honores des 
figes anterieurs, par Texpression do leur propre sentiment, par la per- 
spective gloHeuse qu’ils ouvrerit devant moi, i^iUni le passe, le present 
et ravenir, pour m’olfrir un liominage plus precieux ;■ — et il me parait 
difficile de demMer ces parfums ^n!^ les afiaiblir. S’ils sgnt bonsjuges 
du pass^!, ils sont bons temoins du present, et garans surs de ravenir. 
Si vous contestez leur garantie, rejetez leui* tdmoignage, r6cusez leur 
jugement et ferniez la porte dc votre atelier. 

‘ Ah ! qu’il est flatteur et doux de voir unc nation entic're jalouse 
d’accroitre notre bonheur, prendre elle-m^me la statue qu’eJle nous a 
^'levee ; la transporter k deux mille ans suir un nouvel autel, et nous 
montrer et la race pr6sente et les races Avenir prosternees.’ — pp. 2lG, 
217. 

It is rather amusing to contrast these splendid anticipations of 
postil unions fame with the more patural and spontaneous feelings 
which betray themselves in the correspondence of Diderot. lie 
is speaking of his great work the Encyclopedie : — 

‘ Cet ouvrage produira surement avec le temps une r<^volutiou bien 
complete dans les espritis, et j’esjiere que les tyrans, les oppresseurs, 
les lanatiques et les intolerans ny gagneront pas. Nous aurons 
servi rhumaiiite ; mais il y aura long-temps que nous herons reduits 
dans une poussiere froide et insensible lorsqu’on nous en saura quehpie 
grtb Pourquoi ne pas louer les gens de bien de leur vivant, puis- 
qu’ils n’entendent rien sous la tombe V 

Posterity will not repay to Diderot that which was denied by 
his own contemporaries. His fame as an author will have |io 
distinct alid individual existence. He will be remembered only 
as one of a class or school. He has no single w'ork wliich will 
live. Some of his novels may float along that foul undercurrent 
of literature, which is sought out by men of impure minds ; but 
for the Enc} clop^die, evert if its services to humanity were lej?s 
questionable, who would now think of coi^ultiug its pages on any 

' question 
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question of literature, taste, liistpfy, or philosophy ? Even the 
more valuable part, the scientific, is obsolete ; yet if any name, 
conne^jt^ltl with Wiis vast compilation, yjjill reach posterity through 
its intei’mipable pages, it will be D’Alembert. Of its 

original author and editor, the fame**^s buried under the vast 
monument which he raised, as he supposed, to, perpetuate his«i 
glory ; few will penetrate into its dark and forgotten recesses to 
exhume llie leinains of his intellectual power and energy for the 
admiration of future ages, — even if, when broVight to light, they 
were likely to command admiration. Diderot, in fact, whatever 
his living influence, fills but a secondary rank among the writers 
of his day. We appeal to a high authority on this subject, the 
author" of the admirable essay ^ Sur la Litterature Erangaise 
pendant le Dix-huitiemc Siecle.’ llow many men of letters in 
our own lime might do well to consider his words ! 

‘ Didefot fut doue d’une ame ardente et dt^sordonn^e. Mais e’etait 
nn feu sans aliment, et le talent dont il a donne qlielques indices ifa 
re^u aucune application cniierc. S'il out enihimse unc carrlcro unique, 
si son esprit houillani efit mareJi^ dans un sens deicriiwie, au lieu 
d’errer dans tout Ic chaos uoiariioJis contraires^ que cette 6poque 
voyait ou naifre ou se detruire, Diderot aurait laisstr une rt^putation 
durable, et maintenant, au lien de r /peter seulcment son mm, on 
parleraii de scs outrages, Mais sans connomanccs profondes, sans 
persuasion arr^tde, sans respect pour aucune idee recue, pour aucun 
sentiment, il erra dans la vague, on y faisajit parfois brillcr queUpies 
/flairs. Un caractere tel que le sien a tout perdu en adoptant la 
philosophic h laquelle il s’attacha,’ 

Posterity will find it ditticidt to account for the courted visit 
and reception of Diderot at St, Petersburgh : — of his short re- 
sidence in that capital we regret that we have so brief and 
barren a statement ; a descri})tion of Catherine and her court, 
that hot-house of forced and exotic French civilization amid the 
snows and barbarism of Uussia, from a pen so lively and graphic, 
could not have failed to be highly amasing. lie returned with 
his vanity flattered, but witli a severe sliock to his constitution, 
from the iuckmency of the climate, lie returned, however, to 
write his most popular novels, one of them, at least, the most 
detestable which had ever depraved even the lighter literature of 
the J^'rench. In 1784 he was seized with an attack on the chest 
followed by an apoplectic fit. During his illness he behaved with 
gi;eat self-commknd, talked of subjects of taste and literature,, ad- 
mitted the visits o£ the Cure of St. Sulpice, and conversed with him 
on moraf topics, but when the clergyman hinted at a recantation of 
his irreligious opinions, and of the good effect it might produce, 
he answered, ^ Je le crois, Monsieur le Cure, mais conven^^que 
jfe ferais une impudeiitc mensonge.’ His admirable wife, 4liose 
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affections his ill-conduct could .^nfever’* estrange, deeply as she Mas 
grieved *at his obduracy, thought only of sparing, |jis feelijjgs, and 
took care that he should n^r be left alone with the clef^unan, 
whose arguments might dlH^b and harass, but could pioddce no 
good^fect. Some montlis after, ^ he died, ai^ made no sign/ 
Jffie public attention has been lately re-awakened by Mr. Croker’s 
,ew edition of liosM'ell, to the Life of Johnson. It is remarkable 
how nearly the doctor and Diderot occupy the same period in the 
literary history of thlfeir respective countries* The fo^iier was born in 
1709 — the latter itt 1713,^ — they^oth died in the same year, 1784 , 
Both may be fairly called literary adventurers, a term, which if it is 
used to describe men who have forced their w^ay by their own talents 
and against the most adverse circumstances to distinction, ihstead 
of being one of reproach, is one rather of the highest honour. IJotli 
wcie cast pennyless and friendless on a great metropolis, sit^ercd 
the utmost privatipns, submitted to the lowest literary drudgery, 
M'erc the bouiiden slaves of the booksellers ; both emerged to fame, 
to comparatively easy circumstances, to cultivated society ; if the 
one was courted a foreign swdteigii, Johnson received marks 
and express}p|is 01 respect fronPliis own. The parallel may evfen 
be drawn sotficwhat closer, — each wrote with but moderate suc- 
cess for the stage — each, in his own way, was a novelist ; and the 
great work of the English Dictionary may be placed, as to extent 
and labour, in competition MUih the Encyclopodie, ]3ut the moral 
contrast ! — On one side, the deep, the conscientious, the morbid 
religion ; the stern and uncompromising moral sense, vvhi(;h m puki 
not tamper for an instant Midi any right or decent feeling ; the 
almost Stoic pride of virtue ; the principles, petrified at times into 
prejudices ; the reverence for all that was fixed, establishtxl, or 
veiierabh?, bordering cl^e on bigoti'y ; — on the other, the total M artt 
of any settled or definite creed, or opini{)n, the perverse delight 
in calling into question, and submitting to a cold analysis, the most 
sacred principles, the |nos|tanstinctive feelings, the common decen- 
cies of our nature. The?e m as no virtue of which Diderot Mould 
not argue the possible error, no vice of M'hidi he would not scruti- 
nize the conceivable advantage, — whatever was generally acknow- 
ledged or reverenced, was alieady half-condenined. Hence, while 
the biography of our countryman is suited to all ages, to each sex, 
and gives a picture of society at once most amusing and most in- 
struciive — the most shameless man w ill at times be inclined to clo^ 
the other in disgust, and mli pursue it to the end merely to trace, if 
possible, the formation of a character, M'hich, M'ith many l^ud, and 
generous, and humane feelings, presents, in one respect, we hope 
abno^ a singular phenomenon of depravity. As the genuine or 
apocfjphal Memoirs of M. Eouch6 are curious from their exhibi- 
tion of a mind in which the principle of political honesty seems to 
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be itot iipierely in abojoiue, bntio utterly exliuci as never to occur 
to the thoughts; so in Dideiot the coinnion sacred instinct of 
derernliy, that whuh distingiushcs ixianWm the Icmei animals, is 
jjbspJtitely and lutncly eiaclicatcd. 

lint this <onii«jst is not onl} lemaoRlale as logaids the two in- 
dividuals, blit M lepVtsenling to a certain degiee the state (jjj 
socitU inc,icli count!}. We mean not that in the Savages or 
ChiiK hills of London, we might not have found a neater rest in- 
bloiici to J)idciot; and, unless imidi belied, * he fiatermiy ot the 
^ Monks ot Medonham,^ (u beautiful retreat by the Thaints, wluio 
likes shone in all his brilliancy, and led the oigies,) might ha\e 
tntined into some rivalry with the phdosop] 11c coteiieat (iiand- 
val ; yil in one countiy it was the prevailing tone and chaiader 
of the times, m the otlui it w^as an LxeepUon — it rctiitd fiom the 
i \e of day, it was spoken of with a geiieial niurmui of tiembhug 
disapjnobation. We must not now cmbaik on the evti-agUated 
and novel [lerhaps cleail> deinrable causes of the appalling < iisis 
which clostd the last ceutiu> , initlui on the destructive cleimnts 
which united to explode thu whole sinface of Ineucli society 
with such yolcamc luiv ; noi uhie (onscivative prtt»ciples which 
W'cie then able U) save lliigl md fiom a like fate. We would 
only obseive that one mam diiltumi was the i oinparalivi dopia- 
Vfilion of the public moials. Wlni< nun like Duletot weie po- 
pulai wiileis. it is no woiulei that men like Mai at 01 Robespitne 
aiost to deluge the capital with blood. Ilut, on the otlui hand, 
the vuws of the lepubluan wiitcis, of the vigoious and abk 
IMignet, foi instance, uie not, it must be confesseil, without some 
truth and pisute The jiiolliguv of the coiut, \vi would add 
the dest tidlion of lehgioii by loo manv of Us ninusttis, hd to that 
state of public feeling oi winch tiic Lneyclopedists weie but the 
oigans and iepiesenlati\is. W Inle the king was m tlu ‘ pan aiix 
celts/ and the higlust honouis of lehgion weie beslowcd on a 
llagilions debaaelue, who ran wondci that Voltane and J)ultiot 
leigiud pai amount cn Cl the tasUs and opinions of on-lookcis J 
W^nitthionc* of wlndi the dt^potu aullioiity was wielded in sne- 
CCSSKUI by the mistitss-wiic, tlu widow of Siaiion, the (pucii in 
all but name — b} the loiitnt Oihaus — and by Do Pornpadoui and 
Du Bairi, could long stand ^ what (luu< h, ol wIiK h Dubois was a 
eaidnial ^ It l|ie philosoplieis w<i(‘ the immediate paients of the 
levolution, they vycre the lincaldesrendantsot the coiiuptions and 
vues of the comt, and ot the liiglui ciideis. Whoever has read 
lliat most iuwtructive as well as amusing woik, the complete edi- 
tion of < St. Simon’s Memoirs,’ will srauely w^oiuiu that the 
elements of such a society should be thiown, m but a few years, 
into llie most appalhng dissohiUoii, The feeble and irresolute 
ppppBiUou which the , court, and ev^n the chinch oflered to the 
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philosophers, a Tearful indication of own weakness, 
of their enemies’ strength. It had, all the, bigotry of intdlerauce^ 
without the religious sincerity; the inalignity of pjersecwticmj^^^.^ 
out its terrors. Voltaire ^j^^allerualely exiled and caresse#| I)i- 
(lerot wasi, thrown into prisbplf not becjiuse he lived by ipsiduhg the 
religion and corrupting the morals of the natig||j||but becuiise lie 
had risked a jcsi on a minister’s nustress. In the church, nojnan 
of station or dignity vindicated the truili of religion; a fevy’ itregiH 
laraiid mostly very ^inferior skirmishers appeared, who were Irans- 
tixed by Voltaire <||i the point pf an epigram, or pvnsued, wtiile 
no one aj)peared in their belutlf, with incesvsaut vollies of cpn- 
te.mptnous satire. No JBossiiet appeared to thunder — no Fene- 
lon to win the hearts of men buck to Christian love and humanity. 
T he author of perhaps the best work against Voltaire, tlic ^ 
tres dc quehjues Juifs,’thc Abbe (iiienee, at last obtained a poor 
canonry. Fvon of the parocdiial clergy, though we believe that 
many of them fully justi fit? cl lluikti’s splendid panegyric, yet too 
many, we fear, submitted like the Cure who officiated at (ilrandval^ 
to be the jest of the society. IV|ycss was duly performed amidst 
all the indecencievS and impietif^ fit tliat house 5 the ladies used 
to assemble in the billiard-room, or in Diderot’s phatnber, \idiich 
commanded a view of the chapel, and in their respect for the so^ 
lemnity of the service, calculated to how grpat a distance the sa- 
lutary effects of a mass would reach. But we are travelling too 
far born our record, and must ^^oiiclude by expressing our satis- 
faction, that, this life and correspondcince of Diderot constitute 
a work almost as much out of character with the present pre- 
dominant tone of French litc'ralure as with our own. It is tlie 
posthumous offspring, to borrow Drydeifs nervous language, pf 
^ a lubiicpic and aclul|prate age,\wlnch we hope, if not gone by 
for ever, will never again corrupt at least //ic lUrmiure of a 

most cultivated and intellectual nation. Tbat literature may yet 
‘ Bear some tokens of tliu sable streams’ — 


its most finished, most itiusical, most graceful lyrist may abnse 
the licence of an erotic poet ; but in all the more djgnified walks 
of letters the morals of the f^ncyclopcdists appear, we rejoice to 
say, to be about as much exploded as their philosophy ; and a 
Diderot, despite the filial blindness of a daughter, or the pai't 
tiality of an editor, is liktdy to be judged in Paris as in l..ourio^, 
according to lliat verdict, which we have extracted from 
the most accomplished of living writers — M. de Baraute— wh«i^ 
spirited and picturesque history bf the Dukes of Bmguudy bps 
more than fulfilled the promise of his elegant and ph11f^o|^ic 
essay on the literature of the eighteenth century. 
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Art* II.— 1. The Birds of Anaerica, engraved from Drawings 
made in the United States, B)^ John James Audubon, b . 11. S., 
8cc. Vol, I. Folio. London, 1831. 

2. Ornithological Biography ; or an Account of the Habits of the 
Birds of the tkiifed States of America; interspersed with De- 
lineations of American Scenery and Manners. By the same 
Author. Vol. I. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1831. 

3. American Ornithology ; or the Natural History of the Birds 

of the United States, By Alexander Wilson and Charles 
.Liuien Buonaparte. Edited by Robert Jameson, Esq., 
F.K.S., &c. 4 vols. Edinburgh. 1831. (Printed in Con- 

stable’s Miscellany,) 

4. Fauna Boreali-Arnericana ; or the Zoology of the Northern 
Parts of British America, Part Second. — -The Birds. By 
William Swainson, Esq., F\R.S., and John Richardson, M.l)., 
F.R.S. 4to. London. 1831. 

A n accurate knowledge of B^iitural history is rarely advanced by 
the pu|)lication of general fl3^srteins, tor there are lew minds at 
once so laboriously persevering, and of sucli coinprebensiviiK^iower, 
as to be enabled to acquire, combine, and communicate the total 
results which lie scattered over the surlace ot so vast a field. But 
either the elucidation of a particular departinent of the science, 
viewed under all its known relations, or an exliibitioii oi the science 
itself, considered in its universality only so far as regards a parti- 
cular country, is a more atlahiable object, and one more likely, 
from the comparative ease ol execution, to be attended by a 
successful Lssue. Still more judicious are those authors who pre- 
scribe limits, not only to the subject whibh they embrace, but 
to the localities with which that subject is connected, — and 
hence the higher value of w'orks like those before us, coinpaied 
with the more ambitious efforts of thg systcin-maker ; the one 
class is the result either of personal obkrvation, where such has 
been possible, or of very careful and as.siduous comparison of 
written records the other is too often a hasty and ill-concocted 
amalgamation of statements, generally erroneous in their first 
anouncement, and in no w'ay rendered less fallacious by the lapse 
of time, or the frequency of repetition. 

In no department of intellectual exertion i.s tlie propriety of 
the division of ; labour more necessary to be kept in remem- 
brance than in that* of natural history; and in none is the 
adlicrence to a clear and consistent system of arrangement so 
indispensable. A prejudice has no doubt arisen in the minds ol 
many general readers against the systematic compendiums of ino- 
;dern naturalists, on acpoiint of the repulsive form in which their 
. ! lucubrations 
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lucubrations are too often presented. In like manner, and with 
equal reason, the systematic student, who seeks for precise and 
distinct definitions, finds no satisfaction in those vague and misty 
declamations wherein the mirage of a lively imagination raises 
from their proper position, and magnifies into undue dimensions — 
(under the misused name of popular science ) — t few facts, wliicli 
arc probably of no essential value even when seen under their na- 
tural as])ect, and become worse than useless when gazed on through 
that deceptive medium. As w'cll might a Sicilian mariner, while 
witnessing the delusive glories of the fata morefana, endeavour 
to secure a local habitation in that world of ^ gorgeous cloud- 
land,’ as the student of natural history expect to obtain a know- 
lerlgtj of nature’s works from those other equally iiiisubstaiitial, 
though printed, pageants. Wc can easily indeed imagine ‘ what 
conjuration and what mighty magic ^ would ensue from a com- 
bination of the higher powers of genius with those more exact 
and discriminating habits of observation which are essential to the 
naturalist, — and how beautifully llie attributes of the poet might 
be blended with those of the phde^^opher,— r 

‘ Kccoinpensing well 

The strength they borrow with the grace they lend.’ 

As the appropriate business of poetry, according to Mr. Words- 
worth, is to treat of things not as they are, but as they appear to 
be, — not as they exist in themi^lves, but as they seem to exist to 
the senses and the passions of mankind, — there iniglit, no doubt, be 
some danger of a rather spurious ofispring rising upon us, were 
*^ny science of observation tiuis ‘ married to immortal verse.’ Still, 
however, we hope to see at least the dawning of that belter day, 
when works of science shall be accurate and popular at one and 
the same time, — when the rigid observer of facts shall not disdain 
to dress them in a pleasant and even ornamental garb, — when 
dull detail shall no longer be substituted for graphic description, — 
and when, instead of the repulsive features f)f morose and jealous 
system-makers, we shall continually behold what Milton has 
beautifully called ‘ the blight countenance of trutlv^hining amitl 
the still air of delightful studies.’ 

We see indeed, with unfeigned regret, that those vain disputa- 
tions, which we had fondly hoped would have found a sufliciently 
extended space in the soiled arena of politics, or tinoiigh the tor- 
tuous and hollow ways of polemical discussion, arc now spreading 
their baneful influence over the peaceful domains ot scicneb, 
where — 

* More pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleam's,’ ^ 

VOL. XLYII. NO. xciv, 2 A might 
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have been permitted to escape the contamination of such ^ 
pestilence. But we greatly fear, that so far from doing all things, 
as we are commaiuled, we arc unable to do anything whatever 
without ^ munnuriiigs and disputings/ And, no doubt, when 
the war of words is carried on by accomplished disputants, and 
the point at issue is one which accords with the more passionate 
sympathies of mankind, there may be an intellectual pleasure in 
witnessing the thrust and parry of two practised wranglers ; but 
such contentions are really alike uncalled for *And unwelcome on 
the part of naturalists : — the greater proportion of that limited 
class being in truth very worthy and well-meaning men, totally 
unskilled in the use of controversial weapons, they handle them 
too feebly to inflict any damage on their opponents — and all that 
either party gains is the derision of the public : — 

‘ Put up your bright swords, else the dew will rust them/ 

We have said that the vast materials of which the science of 
natural history is composed, rendered the methodical arrangement 
of its subjects indispensable. This would be true even wxue our 
eflbrts confined to the formation of arbitrary or artificial systems, 
the principal merit of which cohsists in the facility they afford in 
ascertaining the name by which a species had been previously 
recognized by others ; for nomenclature, though not so much a 
department of natural history as a convenient instrument by which 
the science may be more successfully cultivated, is yet indis- 
pensable to the ‘ common good,' so long us men are desirous to 
avail themselves of the labours of their predecessors anti contem- 
poraries — in other words, so long as they are not insane through 
egotism and conceit ; but it becomes a still more important truth 
when we look upon system, both as a means and an end, which it 
wdll assuredly become, in the hands of him who discovers a k(*y to 
the natural order and affinities of existing things, or who, by the 
power of a more exact and tiniversal knowledge than any one in- 
dividual has ever yet acquired, shall exhibit the final result of a 
successful investigation of the mysteries of nature. 

An artificial classification of animals in natural history may be 
likened to an alphabetical arrangement of words in a dictionary. 
Jn the one case, a few unimportant, though easily-ascertained 
characters, which lead to no general results in relation to the 
habits and economy of the species, are selected as the bond of 
union, as in the other the initial letters form the accidental basis 
of connexion ; and we might as reasonably expect that the 
highest manifestations of the literature and philosophy of a lan- 
guage should consist in marshalling together all the words which 
begin w ith the same letter, as that our Liowledgc of nature should 
Ife rendered perfect through the medium of an artificial system. 

r The 
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The words in the one case, and the characters in the other, con-, 
stantly lead us to things wliich bear no necessary or essential 
relation to each other. But a natural classiticalion, or such au 
approximation towards it as our tinite capacities or means of in- 
formation permit us to attain, resembles a finely methodised 
arrangement of Jthe subjects of human knowledge, in which, not 
the accidents of literal resemblance, but the essentials of a natural 
and indestructible connexion, form the only true basis of a philoso- 
})hical system. Aif assiduous and long-continued study of nature 
lorms, of course, the best precursor to a successful system of 
arrangement according to the natural order ; and when we bear in 
mind, that in the formations of most systems an opposite course 
has be en pursued, aud that animals, so far from being classed in 
accordance with their structure and attri1)utes, are at once sub- 
mitted to certain arbitrary rules, established a priori as a nicre 
matter of convenience, we need scarcely marvel at the results, — or 
that the w ords of Locke, in reference to another subject, ‘ a vast 
expansion given over to night and darkness,’ should apply to so 
many ^ systems ’ of natural history. ^ * 

A brief glance at the numerical amount of species,, in a few of 
tlic great classes of the animal kingdom, will suffice to shew what 
an incompreliensible and unmanageable mass they would present, 
were not their parts divided and delined in accordance with the 
rules of system. 

"J'liere are supposed to be above 20,000 species of insects in 
I'hirope alone ; and the soutliern <|Uarlcrs of the globe are propor- 
tionally still more prolific ; for we liiid that cold is in general 
adverse to insect life, and that even temperate countries are in 
til is respect much less productive than tropical and e({iratorial 
regions, it is probable, how^evei,’ that the distribution of many 
northern insects is still unknown. Jt was formerly supposed, that 
in Jcelaiid there W’erc none, and that even iir Norway there w^ere 
very few; and their absence from those countries was attributed 
to excess of cold, llorrebow*^ contradicted this opinion in regard 
to Iceland ; and Limiieus, Tliiuiberg, Paykull, Gylle*ihall, Scliiin- 
heiT, and others, have shown, that in Lapland, Sweden, and the 
North of bmrope in general, insects are very numerous. Some 
of the linest of the coleopterous kinds (such as Procerus ianrims) 
occur in Siberia ; and Pallas, Marechall de Birbcrslcin, Steven, 
Severguine, Adams, and Fischer, among the noithcrii writers, 
have made us acquainted with species which rival in size and 
splendour the most gorgeous products of the torrid zone. During 
Olafsen and Povalson’s residence iu Iceland, one of these travel- 
lers, neither of whom had much knowledge of entomology, col- 
lected 200 difl'erent species in one .small valley; Mr. Scoresby 
found two species of bultcifly (Colias pahno and Mditmi dia) 
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in great numbers on llie east coast of West Greenland, in north 
latitude 71 ; Mr. Kiiby has described several insects, captured 
on Melville Island, \\liirh lies in the and 70"^ of north lati- 
tude ; while Captain Parry, on the last day of his attempt to 
reach the Pole over the ice, found a small species of aphis, in 
latitude C(>' 44", about one hundred miles from the nearest 
known land. This may be stated as the extreme northern 
boundary of insect life. 

"Jbe amount colluded species in the annrfose classes, that is, 
the ciustacea and insects, whether described or otherwise, is esti- 
mated by ISlacleay as exceeding 100,000; and it may safely be as- 
serted, that but a small portion, compared with the entii(i amount of 
existing species, has been yet discovered. Our kiiowleiige even of 
Turopeau entomology iky iu many respects, imperfect and snperli- 
cial ; and when we consider that all the other quarters of the (earth 
exhibit vast tracts of territory, with the groat geographical features 
of which vve are still unacqiuiiuted, we cannot marvel that the mi- 
nuter and less important, though scarcely less interesting, features 
of insect life should t have lemaincd unexplored. The great 
central deserts, woods, and inoiKitaius of j‘\fiica, and an extended 
portion of die south-eastern coast of that continent, the interior of 
New Holland, and the islands of the Paciiic Ocean, the central 
and eastern parts of Asia, the western coasts of Noiih America, 
and many of the mounlaiii ranges and higlily-i levalcd plateaux of 
the southern division of the iSTw World, are ahnost entiiely 
unknown, so far as regards their entomological relations, 

01 the various tribes of insects, those of the coleopterous order 
have been the most assiduously and the most successfully studied. 
It is somewhere stated in a popjdiu work, that beetles are of tivo 
kinds — the black and the brown. Pabricius appears to have been 
ot another opinion ; lor iu his ^ Systema Eleutheratorum,’ he has 
described 50,50 kinds; and although that number presented a great 
accession to the amount contained iu the jireceding system of 
Liiiiiasus, yet so rapidly has our acquaintance with the coleopte- 
rous tribes bqeii extended since the period alluded to, that the col- 
lection of M. Dupont, junior, of Paris, contains about 10,000 
species, and that of the Baron do Jean a still greater number. 
The known coleoptcra of Great Britain alone amount to nearly 
3,300 and every year furnishes additional species. The total 
amount of known British insects (according to the last census), is 
10,012,* which is equal to nearly twice the number of ascertained 
birds, and to more than ten times the number of ascertained 
quadrupeds throughout the whole world.-f 

Althougli 

^ Systematic Oaialof^ue of JlritiHli Insects, liy F. .1. Stevens, Part II , p. 

f In regard to plants, Dec^uidoJlc (‘Essai Klement.deCieograpli. liotau.’; ^“brnateH 
I their 
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Although Lnccpedo did not describe many more than C()(X) 
fishes, .some years have elapsed since it became evident that 
the observed species of that class amounted to nearly twice the 
number ; and Jfiaroii Cuvier has lately remarked, that the amount 
of known iishes may now be estiinalcd at (iOOO. 

Ibdfon was wont to complain of the difficulty of writing an orni- 
thological history, because he was already acquainted with 800 
biids, and he supposed that there might actually exist J500, 
or even <2000 species. Nearly 6OOO of that clasps have likewise 
been ascertained, and many new species are in the course of being 
added eveu'y }ear. 

^ 111 the animal kingdom,^ says Berkenhout, WTiling about the 
year 1789, ‘ the number of species of the class mammalia hitherto 
discovered is about 350; of tliis number ^4 only are inhabitants of 
Britain/ Many foreign quadrupeds have been so obscurely and 
inaccuraUdy described, that it is by no nu ans easy to asceitain 
with precision their actual amount ; but we doubt not that between 
800 and <K)0 manimifcrous species have falh n under tlie observa- 
tion of naturalists.'^* 'i'he Biitish species,* as might be supposed 
in a limited insular district, lufve not been greatjy increased 
])y lecent observation. Dr. Fleming, in his compendium, gives 
(io as the amount of this class, including, of course, the cetacea 
and seals; and his woik appears to contain all the s])ecics yet 
known in Britain, with the exception of a few bats. Mammi- 
ferous animals, in general, that is to say, quadrupeds and whales, 
may be located over the earth’s surface (approximately) as 
follows : — There arc about <)() species in .Europe ; 1 F2 in Afiica ; 
30 in Madagascar and llu^ Isle of Eranee ; 80 in Southern .Asia 
and Ceylon; betwixt 50 and ()() in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago; from 40 to 50 in • Northern Asia ; above HK) in 
North America ; nearly 190 in South America ; and from 50 to 
40 in Now Holland and Van Diemen’s J..aiid. 30 species of seals 
and cetacea inhabit the nortliern seas ; 14 the southern ; and about 
*28 species of these tribes occur in the intermediate latitudes. 
Ifiere are probably about Oo species which are strietjy aquatic; — 
viz. the cetacea ; — 20 species, such as the seals and morses, may he 
called amphibious, in as far as they come frequently on shore, 

iliL'ir probable numlMjr as aiiioun1in<^ to stanewbeie bclween 110,000 anti 11!0,000. 
Uotanists aie already actiuaintetl vith 00,000 species; but of the phaiiero^ainoug 
kinds there lire not abt/ve 1500 indigenous to Britain. AVe have, tlu iefore, in thig 
country, neaily seven insects to each plianeroguinous plant; so lliat if it were allow- 
able tn reL^ard the rebdive amount of Ibe two classes in Britain, as representing that 
amount over the entiio surface of tlie ^lobe, and admitting' the existence ol onl}'' 
1(H), (KM) ])banerogiiuums species, we bliouUl come to the conclusion that there were 
lU'july 700, 000 diilerent kinds of insects in the woibk How tiuly * inamfold’ aie the 
works of Omnipotent Wisdom 1 

Moaogi a] lilies de Mamnudugie, Par J. C. Temminck, tome i. 18d7. ♦ 
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although the saline waters of the ocean arc their more familiar and 
accustomed liornes ; about 100 are able to support themselves 
in the air with bat-like wings ; perhaps a dozxni more cun skim 
from a greater to a lesser height, as it were upon an inclined plane, 
by means of tlie extended fulness of their lateral skin; 15 may be 
said to be w(d)- footed, and inhabit, for the most part, the waters of 
lakes and ii\ers; nearly <200 dwell among trees ; ()0 are a subter- 
ranean peoj>le, and dwell in the crevices of rocks, or in the holt s 
of the ('arth ; about 120 ruminating and prfchyderinatous, and 
more than 150 of the carnivorous and gnawing tul)es (glires) 
wander ihrongh the forests without any paiticulur or })ermuneiit 
habitation, and are generally endowed with the power of rapid 
movement. In relation to their nourishment there are about V/M) 
maminiferous animals of an herbivorous or frugivorous dis[)o- 
sitiou ; about 80 whose habits are omnivorous; 150 which are 
insectivorous, and 210 carnivorous in various degrees.* Among 
living authors tlie fullest summaries of tlie class mammalia are 
given by Desmarest, tiriffith, and M . Lesson. 

The migratory movements of aninuds frequently effect an 
interchange Jjetween the zoological productions of one country 
and those of another. ’^I liese movements consist of tw’o principal 
kinds, which may be called the iriegulur, or intermittent, and the 
periodical. Of the former kind, quudnipcds, such as tlie lem- 
ming {Mils lemmusj Linn.), and insects, such as various species of 
locu.st, present the most characteristic examples; whilst the natuie 
of periodical migration is illustrated by the swallow and cuckoo 
ajnong binls, and by the salmon and herring among lishes. Of 
the lemmings we have heard less of late years thari might have 
been anticipated from the numerous accounts which last century 
furnished ot their history. They are described as natives of the 
mountains of Kolen, in Lapland ; and once or twice, in a quarter 
of a century, they appeared in vast numbers, advancing along the 
ground, and devouring ^ every green thing.' Innumerable bands 
inarch from the Kolen, througli Nordland and Finmark, to the 
Western Ocean, whicli they immediately enter, and, after swim- 
ming about for some time, perish. Other bands take their route 
through Swedish Lapland to the Botlmian Gulph, where they are 
drowned in the same manner. If they are opposed by the pea- 
sants they stand still and bark at them ; and they themselves are 
not only barked at in return, but eaten in great quantities by the 
lean and hungry dogs of Lapland, The appearance of these 
vermin is regarded as the omen of a bad harvest. They are 
followed ill their journeys by bears, wolves, and foxes, which prey 
upon the m incessantly, and regard them ns the most delicious 

* Maiamalogic, j)ai- M. Dusinaresl, i)art ii. Avertissmcnt, j). vi, 
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food.^ These excursions usually precede a rigorous wliUor, of 
which the lemmings seem iii some way forewarned. Tor ex- 
ample, the winter of 1742, remarkable for its severity throughout 
the circle of Umea, was comparatively mild in that of Lula, 
although situated farther to the north; the lemmings migrated 
from tlie forn^er, but remained stationary in the latter district 
AVliatcver may be the motive of these journeys, they are executed 
with surprising perseverance, and with the universal accord of the 
whole nation. The ojficina murium pours foi th its entire hordes, 
and, for a time, scarcely a remnant is left in theiV ancient hahita- 
lions. The greater proportion, however, perish before they reach 
the sea, and of course few survive to return to tlieir accustomed 
homes. They do, however, endeavour to return ; for the object of 
their travel to a far country, whatever it may be, is not to found a 
niuitiplied or more extended empire. This, indeed, is evident 
fi om the comparatively local restriction of the species, for the true 
lemming of the Scandinavian 7\lps docs not appear to occur even 
in llussiau Lapland ; and the kind which inhabits the countries in 
llie neighbourhood of the White and Lolar seas, as far as the 
mouths of the Obi, is a sptcies'or strongly-marked variety, 
smaller by at least one-third, and of a different aspect and colour. f 
Their migratory projieiisities are, however, entirely the same in 
different countries, for the species which dwells among the 
norther 4 extremities of the Ural mountains, emigrates sometimes 
towards Petzora, at other times towards the banks of the Obi, and 
is followed, as usual, by troops of carnivorous and iusatiatc foes.J: 
^i'he manners of the species are said to present this discrejiancy, 
that the jSorwegiau lemmings lay up no provisions, and have only 
a single chamber in their subterranean dw^elliiig-places, whereas 
the lesser kind excavate nuinerows apartments, and are proviileut 
of the winter season by storing up ample magazines of that species 
of reiii-deer moss, called lichen rua(jiferium.% 

The immediate cause of those movements, which wc class under 
the head of irregular migration, seems to be the excessive multi- 
plication of the species, and the consequent wau^ of a sufficing 
nourishment, which naturally leads them to seek elsewhere for a 
more abundant supply. Periodical migrations, such as those of 
many birds and fishes, are more probably produced by the desire 
wdiicli these animals experience of returning to their native haunts 
for the purpose of producing and rearing tlieir young in the 
places most fitted for their reception and increase. Pishes alvifays 
spawn ill comparatively shallow waters ; from which we may infer, 

* See Dodbley’s Annual Register for 1769. f Schreb^3r, pi. 195, B. 

X Pallas, Nova; species Quadrupc«ium e gUrinni ordiae. 
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that the influence of lij>ht and heat is, to a certain extent, neces- 
sary for the development of the germ of life ; and thus, however far 
they may wander for a time into the depths of ^ the blue pro- 
found,’ they l et uni again to their native shores before the com- 
mencement of the breeding season. The fry not only find their 
nourishment more abundantly in the bays and alon^ the conipara- 
livcly shallow firths of the sea, or among the sedgy banks and 
gravelly margins of lakes and rivers; but they are also in such 
situations less exposed to the attacks of their luAural foes, just as 
the smaller tribes of birds seek protection from hawks among the 
branches of trees, or in the denser foliage of the shrubbery, 

Jt is usually about the periods of the equinoxes that the prin- 
cipal migratory movements of birds are performed. At those 
})criods strong winds are apt to prevail, and, no doubt, act their 
part in transporting these happy aeronauts to their destined homes. 
Jn consequence of such movements a regular intercourse is kept up 
between different countries, and a ffux and reflux of feathered life 
maiutuiued ; — the countries situated near the tropics sending their 
inhabitants, on the approach of summer, into temperate regions, 
while the latter prepare for their yectqition by despatching a still 
greater number towards the polar circles. On the approach 
of winter again, the hyperborean regions are left nearly desolate by 
the migration southwards of their winged tribes, while the tempe- 
rate regions are deprived of many beautiful songsters by a coiro- 
spouding decrease of temperature, and consequent failure of insect 
food, by which they are forced once more to venture, witlioul guide 
or compass, across stormy seas and desert wildernesses, liy what 
unknown and mysterious calendar are they instructed ? 

‘ The God of nature is their secret guide.’ — White. 

Whatever theory of instinct may be finally fixed upon as the 
most correct and philosojihical, it is obvious that \vc cut rather 
than untie the gordian knot when wc talk of the foresight of the 
brute creation. We might as well talk of the foresight of a ba- 
rometer. There can be little doubt that birds, prior to their mi- 
gratory movemguts, arc influenced by almospbeiical changes, or 
other physical causes, which, however beyond the sphere of our 
perceptions, are suflicient for their guidance. That they are not 
possessed of the power of divination may be exemplified by the 
following instance. The winter of 1822 was so remarkably mild 
throughout Europe, that primroses came generally into flower by 
the/ end of December, — rye was in ear by the middle of March, 
and vines, in sheltered situation.s, blossomed about the end of that 
month, — so that an assured and unchecked spring was established 
at least four or five weeks earlier than usual ; — yet neither the 
ciif'koo nor the swallow arrived a single day before their accus- 
tomed 
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lomcd periods.* They are, indeed, beautifully and wisely directed, 
— ‘ Yea, the stork in the heavens knowcih her appointed times; 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the tinuj 
of their coming.’ 

It is evident, that of all natural agents climate is the most 
]>owerful in changing and modifying the external characters of the 
jeathered race ; and, therefore, to enable us to acquire sucli know- 
ledge as may render us competent to distinguish between sj>ecific 
difference and accidental variation, we ought to pay particular 
attention to the effects produced by local position ; in other u ords, 
we must study the geographical distribution of the species. Tlie 
influence of climate upon birds, and ihc mutual relations subsisting 
between the general characters of the plumage of many tribes, and 
the temperature and other physical qualities of the country in 
Mliich such tribes are most abundant, although among the jnorc 
inteiesting of the general speculations which the science of onii- 
thology admits, have as yet, we believe, but sparingly occupied 
the attention of naturalists. In fact, ornithology has hitherto met 
with scarcely any general or philosophical illustration, and may be 
said to liave remained nearly staUonaty in those respects, during 
the recent progress of the higher branches of botany and mineralogy, 
and even of entomology, and other more nearly allied departments. 
Numerous species have been described, and numerous systems of 
classilicatioii (for better or for worse) have been invented ; after 
which ornitliologists have too often rested from their labours, 
mistaking the means for tlie end, and believing that all w'as ac- 
complished when only certain necessary steps had been taken, and 
the way cleared (ihoiigli but to a limited extent) for the com- 
meiictanent of those more extended and more philosophic.al in- 
quiries, W'ithout which there is little interest, and no dignity, in 
any science, 

lUiger, ill his paper on the geography of birds, has indeed 
treated of the habitation of upwards of ^800 species ; i" but, in 
the o})inion of Humboldt, lie lias erred in viewing them according 
to their distribution over the live great divisions of the world, 
— a method, certainly, by no means philosophical, and little lilted 
for investigating the inlluciice of climate over the development of 
organized beings ; because, as all the continents, w ith the excep- 
tion of Europe, extend from the tenqicrate to the equatorial 
regions, the laws of nature cannot manifest themselves when we 
grou]) the phenomena accoiding to divisions which aie arbitrary, 
and which depend simply upon the difference of meridians. 

* GasparU, Moramn* stir le Coucoii. Joiirn. cle Physiol. Kxpeiini. Jiallet. 1B24, 

I Tahellarischi* Uebersicht (Icr vorthoiluuf; ik'v vogel iiher tlie orde. Ahhand- 
luugea der KiaiigUclicii Akademio der Wisseuschaftcn m Berlin, Vol. iv., p. 221., 
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A Swiss naturalist, some time ago, endeavoured to illustrate 
the laws according to which the birds of Europe are distributed 
over our continent. The country in which a bird produces its 
young is regarded as its proper one, and all the species which may 
occasionally occur there, but do not breed, are classed as birds of 
passage. According to this view, such species as are birds of 
passage in one country are not so in another, although they equally 
d<q)art from and return towards it, as the temperature declines or 
increases. Thus our native species (in Jiritaiu), in addition to our 
constant residents, are the swallow, the redstart, the willow \^'rens, 
the nightingale, and other summer visitants ; whilst the field (are, 
redwing, wild swan, &,c. which visit us (luring the winter season, 
are the only true foreigners, in as far as they were born and bre(l 
in another country. The proper country of a migratory biid is 
eei tainly that in which it has been born and bred ; for, although it 
is forced, by the changes of the season, to sojourn for a great 
proportion of the year in regions wdiicli enjoy an almost per- 
petual siimiTier, it never ceases to obey the periodical calls of that 
beautiful instinct, that amor patrice, or by whatever other name it 
may be called, by which it is made, as it were, to discern a re- 
newal of the genial spring in those far distant northern countries 
wdicre it had its birth. Tlie knowledge of a lew general facts seems 
to have resulted from tlje investigation now alluded to. The nearer 
we approach the pol(\s, the more do we find the species proper to 
lliose regions, and the fewer are the foreign species which make 
their appearance. Greenland has not a single bird of passage, 
that is to say, none which has not been produced in that country ; 
Iceland has only one, wliich remaias during winter, and departs 
in spring for still more nortlieru countries ; Sweden and Norway 
have several more birds of passage, and they increase in niimbcu' 
as we advance towards the centre of Europe. The amount and 
nature (jf the species bear a relation to the quality and quantity 
of the food by which they are sustained. Spitzbergen produces 
scarcely more than a single herbivorous s[)ecies ; for there the sea 
presents almost the sole source of nourishment, and all the rocks, 
and cliffs, and icy caverns, the 

* Earthquake-rifted mountains of bright snow,' 

arc inhabited by aquatic fowls, ravens, and a few hawks. In the 
frigid zone a much greater number of marsh birds breed than in 
v^\y of the warmer countries of Europe. Even in regard to do- 
mestic species, each country, according to Schiuzt, has its peculiar 
varieties of poultry.* 

^ ^ 

*** Niiw IiHiniries into the Laws which are observed in the disliibutiou of Vegetable 

l^rms. Edinburgh Philosoiihical Jourual, vol. vii., p. 49. 
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But it is time that we should turn our attention rather moic 
dii'ectly to the subjects named at the head of this article. i\lth(>up;h 
we cannot be said to leave acquired a perfect knowledge ol‘ tUe 
ornithology of North America, w'c yet possess, in the beautiful 
W'ork of Alexander Wilson, and in the important publications of 
succeeding writers, such au accurate and ample liisloiy of the 
birds of the United States, as to warrant the belief that no very 
striking feature of the science remains to be discovered, at least in 
these districts. It is otherwise, however, in rcgtird to the western 
coast, and the extended chain of the llocky Mountains, whicli, 
presenting an inlinite variety of hill and dale, ^ dingle and bushy 
dell,’ for the most part well watered, and enjoying, especially 
among its western slopes and valleys, a long and conlimious sum- 
nuu', may be ex{>ected to yield, not only stiveral species peculiar to 
and characteristic of its own localities, but also a cousidtuable 
vaiitly of the southern bijds of passage) from Mexico, and the 
more tropical regions of tlic new world. It has been long ascer- 
tained, in regard to the species of the United States, tliat the 
southern migratory birds ascend to much higher latitudes on the 
vvestern than on the eastern side .of the great Alleghany chain of 
riiojintains ; and from what we know of the fmc estimate which 
eliaracterizes the basin of the Columbia, and other poi lions of the 
western territory, we may fairly infer that many specit's from 
Vucatan, and other peninsular portions of the Isthmus, will be 
found to spread tlnxmgh Mexico, aiul even to extend llu ir migra- 
tions northwards as far as the Ciulph of Georgia, and its mdgh- 
bouring lakes. Indeed, it is an establislied fact, that many birds of 
INlexico, entirely nnknowii in the Atlantic territories of the United 
States, are met with in the interior of the country, and especially 
along tlie range of the Rocky McHintains, in latitudes of consider- 
able elevation. A species of water-oii/el (Cindiis Amvrininm), 
found by Mr, Bullock in Mexico, has also been rcc< ivetl by 
M. Bonaparte from the shores of the Athabasca Ivake, which lies 
under fiO° of northern latitude ;t and Kotzebue informs us tliat 
during the summer season the ruff-necked humming-J^ird {Jrochllns 
collaris), occurs along the shores of the Pacific Ocean as high 
as the sixty-first parallel. The Californian vulture docs not 
occur to the cast of the Rocky Mountains, and tlie black vulture 
{Catharles atrata) attains to much higher latitudes along tlie 
western shores than among either the central or eastern territories. 
Several South American species likewise occur in the Unitm 
(such as Falco dispar and Columha lencncepliaJa), Imt the geiie- 
ralit3^of these are confined to the southern states. 


if- 
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There is, indeed, no region out of Europe, of equal extent, of 
which we possess so ample and correct an ornithological know- 
ledge as we do of the United States. Of the three WTiters, 
however, to wlioin wc owe this debt, we arc not sure that even 
one was a native of America. The first, Alexander Wilson, an 
emigrant from Paisley, a poet by birth, though |a pedlar by pro- 
fession, — one who, realizing the peculiar fancy of Wordsworth — 

‘ plodded on, 

Through hot and dusty w’ays, or peltiiig storm, 

A vagrant merchant bent beneath liis load,’ 

was also the author of the most delightful collection of orriitho- 
Iogi('al biographies W’ith which we are acquainted.* lie described 
the birds of the United States in a manner which had cither been 
])reviously uuatteniptcd, or, if attempted, had signally failed of 
success; and, detailing the history of their haunts and habits with 
an accuracy and animation which relieved the subject of its accus- 
tomed aridity, he rendered a work of genuine science as interest- 
ing to the general student as to the devoted naturalist. II is book 
formed, in fact, a uew^era ip the history of the feathered tribes ; 
and, lightening the subject ilscirof the opprobrious weight under 
which it had long laboured, it placed liiat opprobiiiim on the 
shoulders of those who chose to continue ihcir ‘ damnable itera- 
tion’ of technical details, to the exclusion of the spiiit of life 
which pervades the beautiful originals. Wilson died as he had 
lived — ill poverty. He appears to have been a man of strong 
feelings, and of a somewhat nioibid, if not irascible, disposition ; 
loving bis own pursuits ^ not xrisely, but too wM and either 
unable or (lisinciiiied to check tliose asperities of temjier which 
are apt to arise in the niiiuls of nieu w'hose feelings aucl opinions 
aie diametrically ojiposcd to those of the world around them. 
The day-star of his life, which, under happier auspices and a more 
prudent zeal, might have led to emolument as well as honour, was 
regarded by almo.st all by whom he w^as surrounded as nothing 
more than a delusive meteor, — a sort of ‘ ^Vill o’ the AVisp’ which 
could never lord to good. In truth, he came into the woihl (par- 
ticularly the new world), at least half a century too soon. Had he 

American Oniitholojry, or the Natural History of tlie Birds of the United Slates. 
By Alexander Wilson. U vols. 4to. Philadelphia. 1808 — 14. The descriptive 
portion of the last volume (the ])lates of which were prepared prior to Wilson’s death 
in 1813) was written by Mr. Geor^^e Ord. More Hum one subsequent edition of the 
entire work has been ]mblislied in America, from the origiiujJ jilates ; and we rejoice 
to see that these pleasant volumes ( combined with Bonaparte’s Supplement, and 
other valuable matter) have been republished in ‘ Constable’s Miscellany,’ where the 
whole, besides being presented in a cheap and portable form, has bee% meth<|lically 
ananged, with notes and additional references, by a highly distinguibhed naturalist, 
l*i^)fessor Jameson, 
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survived to later days, and been aided, as he assuredly would 
have been, (like the Drumirfonds and Douglases now exploring 
the M^estern wilds,) by the patronage of our public societies 
and of our private cultivators of science, so as to assure him 
th{\f; the result of his researches would not only be eageily re- 
ceived and highly prized by enlightened men in all countries, 
but fairly remunerated, even as a commercial speculation, — 
then his dubious path through the uiivisited forest, or over the 
wide-spread prairie^ would have been cheered and enlightened, 
and liis occasional heart-sinkings consoled by the knowledge that 
his labours would not be altogether in vain. As it was, ho lived 
and died in poverty; and may now be added as another name, 
and one of the brightest, to that melancholy muster-roll which 
the ingenious D’lsraeli has recorded in his historical catalogue 
of ^ Unfortunate Naturalists.’ It is some consolation, however, 
to those who may be still struggling with the ^ res angusta domi,’ 
to reflect, that although Linmeus commenced his life, or at least 
his manhood, by mending his own shoes, he died surrounded by 
honours, and in the enjoyment of cpmpdtent, if not abundant, 
wealth ; the companion of princes, and the father of a school of 
natural history, which, however various may be the opinions of 
methods and systems, or however great the numerous and un- 
doubted improvements of modern times, afforded the stcarliest and 
most continuous light which has ever directly resulted to zoological 
science from the labours of a single individual. 

A supplement to the work of Alexander W ilson has been pub- 
lished by M. Charles Jmcien Bonaparte, an accurate, assiduous, 
and intelligent naturalist : ^ — 

‘ Peace hath her victories no less renowned than w^ar — 

and although the most comprehensive circle of ornithological fame 
would scarcely have sufficed to satisfy the dazzling expeclutions 
which at one perioil might have been not unreasonably entertained, 
even by the youngest and least aspiring relative of Napoleon, 
yet it is well that one who fills the station of a private gentleman 
in a respectable and unassuming manner, should seek to associate 
feelings of a milder and more humanising character with bis im- 
mortal name. M. Bonaparte’s work is carefully, though some- 
what too laboriously, engraved. The plates are done by tlie same 
artist who executed Wilson’s; and althougli we cannot agree 
with M. Bonaparte, that Mr. A. Lawson is the ‘ first oriil- 

* American Oniitliology, or the Natural History of Birds inhabiting the United 
States, «iot gijfen hy 'Wilson; with Figures drawn, engraved, and colouretl from 
nature. By Cliarles Lucieii Bonaparte. 3 vols, 4to. Philadelphia, 1825—28, 
Only the laud birds have been yet published, ^ • 

^ thological 
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tliological engraver of our age/ we have no special objection to 
the high and niinutely-iinished filling up of the plates, except that 
it must necessarily increase the price without enhancing the value 
of the publication, — at least in a corresponding degree ; for the 
truth of nature in all large subjects, such as the generality of <tlie 
featliercd tribe, is, in fact, given with better effect by a less 
laboured manner. Wlieii every feather is finished oft’ so as to re- 
presoiil, not the aspect of nature as it appears when the subject is 
looked at as a whole, but rather the appearance which each indi- 
vidual plume presents when examined a}»art, and in disconnexion 
from its neighbours, the result is to produce a degree of flatness 
of surface, and hardness of outline, wbich are displeasing in art, 
principally because th(‘y are unknown in nature. However, ilje 
work is highly creditable to all connected with it, and forms a 
most valuable addition to our knowledge of ornithology, 

15 lit the most signal publication on American birds is that of 
Mr, Audubon, which, indeed, far exceeds, in size and splendour, 
all its predecessors in any department of zoology. 71ie dimensions 
of this work are such as to enable tlie author not only to represent 
tile largest birds of the United J^tales, of the size and in the atti- 
tudes of living nature, but to figure them in family groups so 
admirably conceived and executed, as really to form historical 
pictures of the greatest interest, and of the highest utility to the 
student of ornithology. In these and other respects, neither his 
predecessors nor his contemporaries can be named as his equals, 
cither in Europe or America ; for we know of no one who has 
at all in the same degree combined accuracy of individual te- 
prescnlatioii with lively and energetic portraiture of general 
forms. We know that several of the greatest artists that ever lived 
were much attached to animal painting, and excelled in that de- 
partment; and although the professed painter has higher objects 
in vicAV than to pride himself on the acconiplishnient of ^ labori- 
ously-detailed copy of individual nature, yet the student of science, 
who combines the minuter observance of natural objects with the 
love of whalc^br is picturesque or beautiful, cannot fail to be fre- 
quently ofl’eiided by the discrepancies exhibited in imaginative 
works of ait, where, the greater difficulties having been overcome, 
it would have been easy, by condescending to a little common- 
place inquiry and attention, to avoid errors wliich are only not 
glaring because of tlic ignorance of those who witness them. 
If a painter w ere to represent a greyhound pointing a covey of 
moor-game on the side of a highland mountain, the mistake w ould 
be thought cgrc'gious ; and as soon as the instinctivej^ habks and 
acquired ))o\veis of the feathered tribes become as generally knowm 
as the s])orling proi)eusitics of the canine race, then Somerset 
I House 
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House shall cease to see lords and ladies afield with hawks upon 
their wrists, which the naturalist detects as pertaining to ilie 
smaller short-winged tribes, and which he consequently knows to 
be incompetent to achieve the purposes which they are represented 
as about to accomplish. 

Nor is it the illustrative portion of Mr. Audubon’s work which 
is alone deserving of the highest commendation. In addition, and 
as an explanatory accompaniment to his magnificent volume of 
illustrations, which *now consists of one hundred plates, he has 
just published a volume of letter-press descri})tiou, which abounds 
with amusing historical narratives of the habits of the feathered 
race, from the blood-thirsty eagle, 

‘ Upborne at evening on resplendent wing/ 
wdiicli the increasing population of the United States is pro- 
bably, every year, driving westward from its ancient eyries, to 
the accomplished and delightful mocking-bird, the acknowledged 
leader of whatever tuneful band may gladden the silence of the 
American woods. , 

Wc bear in melancholy remembrance the fate of such a man as 
Le Vaillant, w'ho devoted his life, and exhausted his Tortunes, iu 
the completion of liis ornithological labours, and then died neg- 
lected and in poverty, in the midst of those whose admiring love 
of science might have consoled, in Ids hours of sorrow, that ^ old 
man eloquent/ who, in the ardour of his youthful years, had added 
so iniicli of what w as h^dautiful and unknow n to their former stock 
of knowledge ; and who, surviving a lengthened sojourn benealli 
the burning sun of Africa, and returning unscathed by the fimgs 
of w ild beasts, and the poisoned arrows of wdlder bushmen, little 
dreamed, that in the centre of European civilization his hopes 
should reap such a harvest of affliction, that his givy hairs 
.should rue even the lion’s mercy w'hich had spared him iu Ids 
youth : — 

‘ For homeless, near a thousand homes, he stood ; 

And near a thousand tables, pined and wanted fgod/ 

But, believing that a far different and brighter destiny awaits ouf 
American ornithologist, and, delighting to think that our own 
])ages may be, in some measure, subservient to Ids success, by ex- 
tending the knowledge of a publication which necessarily labours 
under disadvantages from its rather unwieldy dimensions, we shall 
endeavour to increase the interest which w^e hope the reader 
already feels iu his favour, by here recording a brief sketch of his 
history,, and that of his great work, with which, we doubt not, the 
enthusiastic author is prepared to sink or swim. 

Mr, Audubon, it appears, is a citizen of the United States, but’ 

I 
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of fi-ench parentage, if not of French birth also. For twenty 
years of his n^anhood, his life was a succession of vicissitudes. 
He attempted various branches of commerce, all of which proved 
unsuccessful, chiefly in consequence of his mind being pervaded 
by a single passion, — the desire of exploring the wilderness of 
nature, and of endeavouring to express, with his pencil, what he 
and many other lovers of nature must have often felt to b(* indeed 
inexpressible. From his earliest years, the productions of nature, 
which, in the western world, are impressed witfj features of singular 
inagnilicenco, lay scattered around him. He was fortunate in pos- 
sessing a father who deeply felt and revered the grandeur of the 
works of omnipotent wisdom, and who took delight in directing 
his youthful mind to their conlcnqilation. 

‘ He spake of plants, divine and strange, 

That every hour tlieir hlossoins change 
Ten thousand lovely hues ! 

With budding, fading, faded flowers, 

They stand the wonder of the bowers, 

Fromonorn to evening dews. 

^ He told of the magnolia spread 
High as a cloud, high overhead ! 

The cypress and her spire, — 

Of flowers, that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire. 

And he of green Savannahs spake, 

And many an endless, endless lake, 

With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie, 

As quietly as spo,<-s of sky, 

Among the evening clouds.* 

No wonder, then, that the love of nature and of nature’s works 
should, in after years, have haunted him like a passiohi' 

‘ They soon,’ says Mr. Audubon, in his introductory ad&ss, ‘ be- 
came my playmates ; and before my ideas were sufficiently formed to 
enable me to estimate the difference between the azure tints of the 
sky, and the emerald hiie of the bright foliage, I felt that an intimacy 
with them — not consisting of friendship merely, but bordering on 
frenzy — must acconq^any me tbrougb life ; and now, more than ever, 
am 1 persuaded of the power of those early impressions. They laid 
such hold upon me, that, when removed from the woods, the j)raines, 
and the brooks, or shut up from the view of tlie wide Atlantic, I ex- 
perienced none of those pleasures most congenial to n)y mind. None 
but aerial companions suited my fancy. No roof seemed so secure to 
me as that formed of the dense foliage under which the feathered 
Scribes were seen to resort, or the caves and fissures of the massy 

rocks, 
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rocks, to which the dark-winged cormorant and the curlew retired to 
rest, or to protect themselves from the fury of thej^empest. 

* A vivid pleasure shone upon those days of my early youth, attended 
with a calmness of feeling that seldom failed to rivet my attention for 
hours, whilst 1 gazed with extacy upon the pearly and shining eggs, as 
they lay embedded in the softest down, or among dried leaves and 
twigs, or were exposed upon the burning sand or weather-beaten 
rocks of our Atlantic shores.’ 

He next describes his initiation into the mysteries of the art of 
painting : — . 

^ ‘ I grew up, and my wishes grew with my form. These wishes, 
kind reader, were for the entire possession of all that I saw. I was 
fervently desirous of becoming acquainted with nature. For many 
years, however, I was sadly disappointed ; and forever, doubtless, I ^ 
must have desires that cannot be gratified. The moment a bird was 
dead, however “beautiful it had been when in life, the pleasure arisijig 
from the possession of it became blunted ; and although the greatest 
cares were bestowed on endeavours to preserve the appearance of na- 
ture, I looked upon its vesture as more than sullied, as requiring con- 
stant attention and repeated mendings, wlfile, after all, it could no 
longer be said to be fresh from tile hands of its makeri, I wished to 
possess all the productions of nature, but 1 wished life with tJiem. 
This was impossible : then what was to be done ? I turned to my 
father, and made known to him my disappointment and anxiety. He 
produced a book of illustrations* A new life ran in my veins, 1 
turned over the leaves with avidity ; and although what I saw was 
not what I longed for, it gave me a desire to copy nature. I'o nature 
I went, and tried to imitate her, as in the days of my childhood I had 
tried to raise myself from tlic ground and stand erect before nature 
had imparted the vigour necessary for the success of such an under- 
taking.’ — Introduction, p. 7. 

For many years he felt sorely disappointed when he saw that 
his own productions were woVse than those in the work which his 
father bad exhibited ; — 

‘ My pencil gave birth to a family of cripples. So maimed were 
most of them, that they resembled the mangled corpses on a field of 
battle coinpared with the integrity of living men. These difficulties 
disappointed and irritated me, but never for a moment destroyed the 
desire of obtaining perfect representations of nature. ^ The worse my 
drawings were, the more beautiful did I see the originals. To have 
been torn from the study would have been as death to me. My time 
was entirely occupied with it. I produced hundreds of these rude , 
sketches annually; and for a time, at my request, they made bonfifes 
on the anniversaries of my birth-days.’ — p. 8. 

At a later period of his life, when his drawings had assumed a 
more perfect character by a nearer approach to the ease and bril- 
liancy of nature, an accident occurred which might well have 

VOL. XLVii. 1^0. xciv. ^ B ^ damped 
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damped the ardour even of such an enthusiast as Mr* Audubon. 
Having occasion to leave the village of Henderson in Kentucky, 
where he had resided for several years, and to proceed to Pliila- 
delphia on business, he deposited all his long-cherished drawings in 
a wooden box, and consigned them to the care of a friend. After 
au absence of several months, one of his earliest pleasures, on 
returning home, was to open his box, — 

‘ The box was produced and opened ; — but reader feel for me — a 
pair of Norway rats had taken possession of tlie whole, and had reared 
a young family amongst tlie gnawed hits of i)aper, which, but a few 
months before, re})resented neai ly a thousand inhabitants of the air ! 

burning lieat whicli instantly rushed througli iny brain was too 
great to be endured without affecting the whole of my nervous system. 
J slept not for many nights, and my days passed like days of oblivion, 
xnitil tlie animal powers being recalled into action, througli the 
strength of my constitution, I took up my gun, my note-book, and 
my pencils, and went forth to the woods as gaily as if nothing had 
happened. I felt pleased that I might now make much better draw- 
ings than before ; and wh^n a period, not exceeding three years liad 
elapsed, 1 had my portfolio filled again.' — p. 13. 

With such a zealous and unwearying determination not to be 
baffled, w^e can scarcely wonder that liis efforts were eventually 
crowned with the most signal success. During his boyhood he 
was sent for a time to Europe, and at the age of seventeen he 
returned from bVance to America. Meanwhile, David, the great 
iM'ench painter, had guided his hand in tracing objects of a large 
size : — 

‘ Eyes and noses belonging to giants, and heads of horses repre- 
sented in ancient sculpture, were my models. These, although fit 
subjects for men intent on pursuin-g the liigber branches of tlie art, 
were immediately laid aside by me. 1 returned to the woods of the 
new world with fresh ardour, and commenced a collection of drawings, 
which I thenceforth continued, and which is now publishing under the 
title of “ The Birds of America."' 

So entbe was Mr, Audubon’s devotion to his favourite pursuits, 
and so much did he love the study of natural history for itself 
alone, that it was only within these few years, on becoming acci- 
dentally acquainted, in Philadelphia, with Charles Lucieu Bona- 
parte, that he .began to have anything in view beyond the simple 
enjoyment of the sight of nature, and the practice of his art. After 
visiting Philadelphia and New York, he ascended the Hudson 
river, and crossing over some of the great lakes, he explored 
many of the pathless and gloomy forests which border the margins 
of those magnificent waters. 

tf It was in these forests that, for the first time, I communed with 
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myself as to the possible event of my visiting Europe again ; and I 
began to fancy my work under the multiplying efforts of the graver. 
Happy days, and nights of ])leasing dreams ! I read over the cata- 
logue of my collection, and thought how it might be possible for an 
unconnected and unaided individual like myself to accomplish the 
grand scheme. , ("lianre, and chance alone, had divided my drawings 
into three diHerent classes, depending upon the magnitude of the ob- 
jects which they represented ; and althougli I did not at tijat time 
possess all the sj)ocimeiis necessary, I arranged tlicm as well as I 
could into parcels of five plates, each of which now forms a number of 
my Illustrations. J improved the whoh' as much as was in my power? 
and as 1 daily retired fartlier from the haunts of man, determined to 
leave nothing undone, which my labour, my time, or my purse could 
accomplish.’ — p. 11. 

The picf cdiiig extracts will suffice to show that Mr. Audubon 
is one of those ineii who so dclerminalely devote themselves to a 
single purpose, lliat life and health being vouchsafed, it is almost 
impossible for them not to succeed iu its attainment. The na- 
tural conscfjuence has been, that, from a romantic and unkiiov#! 
woodsman, with as forlorn a liope of diuropean celebrity as could 
w ell be imagined, lie has now become, and is acknowledged to be, 
the first ornithological draftsman of his age. 

‘ L’acadthnie,’ says Baron Cuvier, in a recent report to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, ‘ iii’a charge de lui rendre un compte verbal de 
Touvrage (pii lui a etc communique dans une de ses prcced<=rntes 
Seances par M. Audubon, ct qui a ])our ohjet les oiseaux de I’Arne- 
rique Se])tcntrior]ale. On jieut le characte riser en peu de mots, en 
disaiit quo e’est le monument le plus magnitique qui ait encore dte 
eleve h rornitliologi^ L’execution de ces planches, si remarquable 
par leur grandeur, nous parait avoir egalcment hien reiissi, sous les 
rapports du dessin, de la gravure, et dii coloris. L’histoire des 
oiseaux des etats-unis de Wilson egalait dej^ en elegance nos plus 
beaux ouvrages d’ornithologic. Si celui de IV1. Audu])on se terinine, il 
faudra convenir que ce sera TAmcrique qui, pour la magnificence dc 
I’execution, aura surpasse I’ancien inonde.’ 

Mr. William Sw^aiiison, the author of ‘ Zoolggical Illustra- 
tions/ * and the coadjutor of Dr. llicliardson in the ornithological 
department of his North American Zoology, has added his testi- 
mony to the surpassing merits of Mr, Audubon’s publication 

‘ It will depend on the powerful and the wealthy, whether Britain 
shall have the lionour of fostering such a magnificent undertaking. 
It will ho a lasting monument, not only to the memory of its author, 
but to those who employ their wealth in patronising genius, and in 
supporting the national credit. If any publication deserves such a 
distinction, it is surely this, inasmuch as it exhibits a perfection in the 

* First Series, in 3 vols. 8vo., 1820—1323 ; Second Series, still iu progress. * 
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higher attributes of zoological painting never before attempted. To 
represent the passions and feelings of birds, might until now have 
been well deemed chimerical. Rarely, indeed, do we see their out- 
ward forms re])resented with anything like nature. In my estima- 
tion, not more than three painters ever lived who could draw a bird. 
Of these, the lamented Barraband, of whom France may be justly 
proud, was the chief. He has long passed away ; but his mantle has 
at length been recovered in the forests of America.* * * § 

I'his testimony, so freely accorded, is the more creditable to 
Mr. Audubon, as Mr. Swaiiison himself is an ornithological dralts- 
imin of the greatest skill, and eniinciitly qualilied by tine taste and 
a long experience to appreciate the relative merits of the painter 
iialiiralisls. His own illustrations are assuredly remarkable for 
accuracy and elegance ; and, being almost all drawn on stone by 
himself, they have the additional advantage over the generality of 
copper etchings, that no third [)arty is interposed between the 
original draftsman and the public.* 

#We shall here enter into a brief investigation of the probable 
amount of the species of birds in North America. The first list, 
w'illi any prertensions to extent or accuiacy, was published by 
Mr. JcHerson (whose neglect of Alexander Wilson would have 
induced us to look for him under any other character than that of 
an ornithologist), and contained the names of only lOU species.f 
It was followed by Mr. William Bartraui\s, which enumerated 
1215 different kinds; J and notices of some additional species are 
given by Dr. Belknap, § Dr. Barton, j] and Dr. Williams. ^1 In 
the twelfth edition of the Sysleoia NafureSj wliich professed to 
contain all the birds then known to inhabit ‘the United States 
(Catesby and Edwards being his principal sources), Linnaeus 
assigns only 193 to North America: — 

‘ It is true,’ says M. Bonaparte, ‘ that be was acquainted witli 
several other North American birds, whicli also inhabit other coun- 
tries, — those common to Europe especially ; but as many of the 193 


* As fine examples of the Uthograi)hic art, applied to oriiithol optical representa- 
tion, wo may mention the work eiitilled * A Cenhiry of liirds from the Himalaya 
Mountains/ by Mr. Gould, t)f the ZooIogic.il Society. We rcgietthe absence of ex- 
planatory letter-piess in a publication of such intei'ost, both from the novelty of its 
subjects and the beauty of its execution. AVe are aware that we are jiromised the 
descriptive and historical poition from the pen of Mr. Vigors ; hut our assurance that 
iu such hands it will be most ably performed, only incri'ases our desire that tiie cor- 
res])onding letter-press should accoiiijiaiiy the delivery of each fasciculus of the illus- 
trations. 

+ Notes on Virginia. 1782. 

J: Travels through North and South Carolina. 1781. 

§ History of New Hampshire. 1791. 

II Fniginouts of the Natural History of Pennsylvania. 1 709. 

f History of Vermont. 1809, 
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arc merely nominal, we may allow them to counterbalance those 
omitted. Of the entire number, 103 are land-birds, all of wliich wc 
have verified either as real or nominal, four excepted, of which Picus 
arundinacevs alone (a real species) may have escaijcd Wilson and our- 
selves. Of the three remaining, two, Lmiivs Canadensis and Loxia 
Canadensis^ are now well known to ]>e South American birds, given as 
North American by mistake ; and the third, Sylvia irochllus^ of Eu- 
rope, may have been reckoned as American, on account of the resem- 
blance between it and the female of some American warbler, probably 
Sylvia frichus' ** 

Since the time of I'iniiaeus, several real, and a still greater 
niiinbcr of apparent, additions have been made to American 
ornithology, Wilson described 270 species. In the Index Or- 
7iithi)logicu}i of Latliani, not fewer than 46*4 names are enrolled 
as indicative of birds native to North America ; but so greatly 
surcharged with nominal species is that lengthened list, that not- 
withstanding the numerous anti well-establislied additional species 
winch have since heiui described by American and other writers, 
the actual number of clearly ascertained species did not, a few 
years ago, amount to 400. ^ Per ora,’ *says C. L. Bonaparte, 

waiting in 1827, ‘si annoverarfo 35)6 specie nell’ America Set- 
tentrionale : ’ and we may add, that 382 of these occur in the 
United States, Now the number of biids in Europe may be 
stated as not less than S[)5 ; but as its ornithology is in a more 
advanced stage than that of North America, and coiisec|itent]y 
less remains to be ejected in the way of further discovery, there 
can be little doubt, that when the latter country shall have been 
more thoroughly cxjilored, its feathered tiibes will be found consi- 
derably to exceed niose of Jiurope. We may mention a single 
fact, cn with a view to illustrate the extraordinary zoolo- 

gical 1 idles of more soutlicrn climates. In llic Cape of Good 
llope district alone there are above one liiindied moie species of 
birds than are found tliroiighout the whole of Imrope^ 300 
species having been ascertained to inhabit that colony.* Great 
Ibilain and Ireland produce only 277 dillerent kinds ot birds, of 
which 142 are laiuUhiuls, and 133 are water-biids ^uul w aders. f 

The 


* Soulli Africiui Quarterly Journal, JN'o. 1 , p, 10 . 

+ The lollowini^ suiiunary o! our ieatheietl tribes, classed in accordance with the 
modern system, may not ho uninterestinfjf to the student of Untisli Ornithology. 

IvAerouKs — 27 sp.cies. Of these, two aie recent acquisitions ; viz., Nwphron pere^* 
7 topterus and Noctua ( AVn.r ) 7>7/ywmV//r, fif^ured, throu^'h inailverteiice, «a.s iVoeSwa 
passenna, in Mr. Selby’s ‘ llliisiralions of iintisli Oinithulo^*},’ 1>1. 2ti, vol. i. 

iNSHssouns — iOJ species. Of these, cip;ht are new ; viz, ("fornra 
ricff, Currucu syfvieUn, Phoenirui'a ( St/hia) Tithys^ Jcct*ntnr Anthus Jiickardii, 

Lnnius ruficoflisj Evihenza h<n(uUmm Qhe same as the ^^recn-hcaded hunting of 
Jiewick’s Supplement,) and Plfrtrophatpta I nppomm. CypsHna a/pinus, a species of 
fawift, abuudaut iu the South of Kurope, lias been lately shot off the Coast of Irelai^l. 

See 
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The species of Europe and of North America Lave been 
classed under 107 genera,* of which G4 are common to both 
countries; I 9 (American) are foreign to Europe, and 24 (Eu- 
ropean) arc equally unknown in America. Thus the genera of 
Europe amount to 8 B, and those of North America to 83. 

For the sake of those who take an interest in sum'll comparative 
views, wc‘ shall present an enumeration, in the subjoined note, of 
the genera of Europe and North America, in accoi dance with 
the airaiigemeut of M. Bonaparte, The Jand-birds of Eu- 

. rop(i 

St'ii Transaclionsi of the Natuial UisUiry Society of Norihiimbtrlaml, Durham, aud 
J\ewcustle-up«ji“TviJe, vol. i., part 3, p. 291. 

Ka.soues — 12 species. 

GuAia.ATouiih — 59 species. Jtrden nfha is probably not entitled to rank as li British 
bird, bnt its place may be sup]»liudby Montagu’s Jrdea tequmoriiahs^ Avliicli, however, 
is not the Aineiiain species, but Waf^ler’s Jrdta rusmta, a kind cuutiiied to the uhl 
world. The recent ac<]ui''it ions in this otdL'r ava Sc(do/ni.r S(ihi»i^ and Mr. larrelTs 
Tn/f(/n rujrscens' figured in Mr. Selby’s Ilhistralions, vol. ii., pi. 27, fig. d. 

Natatorks — 70 species. The novelties are, Cf/f/nifs Ihuncftu^ ladorna ruUla^ 
ISlvrym cundialns^ aud Fuliyula rujlna^ We believe that Una liruinneha has uUtO 
been killed oU’one of the Shetland Isles. 

* Tabella Analitica de Geiieri , dell* Kiiropa e dell’ America Scttentrlonalc. 
jNo. XXX llI. Dni Nuevo CTiornale de* Letteruti. 

f The North Atneiican genera not found in Europe ate followed by the letter a. 
The European genera whicli do not occur in North America, are followed by the 
letter is. Tlie remaining genera are common to both Continents. 


1, Vnlfur (f.) 

OltmSR ACCII'ITIIES. 

3. Gypaetus (e) 

Strix 

2. Catliurtes 

4. Falco 


(J. Psittaens (a) 

OttuEu Passeues. 
22. Boinbycnlti 

38. Kegulus 

7. Cocc}zus (a) 

2 >. ('.ipriuiulgas 

39.,Tn)glodytes 

8. Ciiculus (li) 

24. ('\psehis 

4‘0. (Ji-rthui 

9. Yunx (li) 

25 llirundo 

41. Ticliodronui (r) 

10. Piciis 

2t). Muscic.ipa 

42. Sitia 

11. Alcedo 

27. Icteriii (a) 

43. Upupa (e) 

12. Merops ( k ) 

28. Vireo (a) 

41. Tniclulus (a) 

13. N'ucifraga (e) 

29. Laams 

45. l\iru.s 

14. Sturiius 

30. Myutheia (a) 

40. Alauda 

15. Icterus (a) 

31. Cinchw 

47. Kiuhenza 

1(>. Quiscalus ( \) 

32. Tunlus 

48, Taiiagia (a) 

17, Onolus (E) 

33. Sylvia 

49. I'nngill.i 

18. Coracias (e) 

31. Accentor (e) 

50. 1*3 ri hula, 

19. Corvus 

35 Saxicula 

51, Loxia 

20. p3Trhocoras. (r) 

3)0. Molucilla (e) 

52. Columba 

21. Acrid uthercs (is) 

37. Ambus 


53^, Phasianns (r) 

OltDEK (jAia.lN.’E. 

55. Peidix 

57. Pterocles (e) 

54. Meleagris (a) 

50, Tetrao 

58. Turn IX (is) 


Order Guallvk. 


59. Otis (li) 

63 Vanellus (e) 

07. Grus 

CO. Cursurius (n) 

64. Strep'ilas 

68, Cicoiiia (e) 

61. Oedicnemus (e) 

65, IDeinatopus 

09. Ardea 

C2. Charadrius 

00. Glareula (k) 

70. Animus (a) 
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rope in general exceed the water ones by about 90 species ; those 
of the United States exceed the w^ater-birds by towards 50; while, 
in Great Britain, (a fact to be expected from our insular position, 
and consequently extended shores, as well as from tlie number of our 
smaller islands,) the land-birds prevail over the water ones by not 
more than seven species.* The birds of the continental kingdoms 
of Europe exceed those of the British empire by nearly 120, 
while the common grouse or inoor-gamc is the only species of 
which we can witi! certainty boast the exclusive possession, 

Wc come now to the work which is placed last in our list, 
though it is by no means the least important in our estimation. 
i\ll classes of readers are well acquainted with Dr. Richardson’s 
claims to respect as surgeon and naturalist to two of the most 
remarkable expeditions which were ever planned and executed by 
the enterprise of Britons, and with his high nierits as the intrepid 
leader of one of the exploring parties, and a chief actor and suf- 
ferer amid scenes of imminent danger and prolonged distress, 
which are scarcely paralleled in the annals of geographical dis- 
covery. In a preceding volume, (Part E» containing the Quad- 
Q'upeds,) Dr. Richardson has very amply and accurately exhibited 
the present state of our knowdedge respecting the mammiferous 
land animals of the northern parts of Jhitish America ; and the 
beantirul volume now under consideration forms the second or 
ornithological portion of his very skilful work. Jlc has, w'e per- 
ceive, availed himself of Mr. Swainsou’s assistance, both as an 


7\. Tantalus (a) 

72. Ibis 

73. NiiiriL’iiius 

74. Triiiga 

75. Tot anus 

76. Ilimantopas 

87. Rliynchops (a) 

88. Sterna 

89. Lams 

90. Lestiis 

91. Procellaria 

92. I)i(»ine(lea (a) 

93. Anas 


77. Limosa 

78. Scolopax 

79. Rallirs 

80. Porpliyrio (e) 

81. Galliinila « 

OllDEtt ANsEliEB, 

94. Mergus 

95. Pelecaiius 

9G. Phalacrocorax 
[)7. Tacln petes (a) 

98. Sula' 

99. ]*haeton (a) 

100. Plotiis (a) 


82. Fulica “ 

83. Phalaropus 

84. Recurvirostm 

85. Platalea 

86. Phocnicoptems 


101. Podoa (a) 

102. Podiceps 

103. t^olymbus 
101. Uria 

105. Plftileris (a) 

106. Mormon 

107. Alca 


It will be porceivcul that the preceding arrangement is somewhat in accordanco 
with that of the old school^ and that it excludes several of the new generic appella- 
tions. It will, perhaps, he not the less intelligible on that account to the generality of 
readers. In the Appendix to the * Genera of North American liirds,* the following 
arc added to those above enumerated, viz.: — Garrulus, 'J'balassidroma, Pufiiiftis, 
Anser, Cygnus, Fuligula, and Gerorynca, Of these, the greater number are formed 
by dismemberment of former groups, and the last is the only one of which the type 
is constituted by a new species. The total number of genera found in North America 
is also there stated as amounting to ninety. — See Annuls of the Lyceum of Naiarut 
History of New Yorky vol. ii. p. 451. , 

* In the above enumeration we class the Grallatoresj or waders, along with the 
water-fowl, properly so called. * 

’ author 
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author and draftsman ; and the result of their combined efforts 
presents a most important addition to our stock of knowledge.* 

The very abundance of our materials, however, almost deters 
us from entering on the contemplation of so rich a field, and it 
M^ould be difficult, within the usual bounds of a periodical essay, 
to undertake the discussion of more than a few of its varied and 
inexhaustible features, — indeed, we shall probably be thought to 
have already engrossed too much of our readers’ time. 

We may observe, in the first place, that, in'the class of birds, 
the geographical distribution of individufJs of the same species, 
is much more widely spread than that of (juadrupeds — a fact to 
be anticipated simply from their possession of wings. But even 
the ostrich, which is so nearly deprived of those characteristic 
organs as to be incapable of raising itself from the surface of the 
eartli, though confined to Africa, is yet spread over a great extent 
of that vast continent from the Cape of Good Hope to the Cyre- 
naik, and from the Cape de Verde to the straits of Babel-Mandel. 
The osprey, a species of fishing eagle {Falco halielos), occurs 
identically the same in the north of Scotland, the south of Europe, 
and along the shores of New Holland. We have seen Chinese 
drawings of the goshawk (Falco j)alumbarius) entirely res(‘mbling 
our native species ; and from what we know of its intermediate 
stations, we may safely conclude that it inhabits the whole of that 
vast tract of territory from the south-eastern extremities of Asia 
to the most w'cstern shores of Europe, and across the broad ex- 
panse of the North American continent. The lammer-geyer 
(Gypeetos barhatus of Storr), the largest, or at least the longest 
winged of all the European birds of prey, ,?''atuits the steeps of 

It is worthy of record that this is the first zoological work ever published under the 
immediate authority of the British goverfimeiit. It was found necessary, with a view 
to render the publication iiseftd, that many of its subjects, more especially in the 
oriiithulog'ical and botanical departments, should ho illustrated by means of figures, 
tlie expense of which would, however, have presented an insurmountable obstacle, had 
not his late Majesty’s government lent a liberal aid to the undertaking. On an ap- 
plication which had the apjiroval of the Secretary of State for Oolonial affairs, the 
Treasury granted lOOOA, to he applied solely towards defraying the expenses of the 
illustrations. Of 'ihat sum, fiOO/. was allotted to the quadrupeds and birds, and the 
other moiety to the fishes, insects, and plants. As the result of this enlightened 
patronage, wo have already, in tlie former volume of the Fauna, twenty-eight admi- 
rable plates, drawn and engraved by Mr. Thomas Landseer, and fifty-two figures, 
ox(‘cuted in lithography, with his accustomed skill, by Mr. Swainson, and beautifully 
ct>loured, adorn the j)rcsent volume, which contains, in addition, above forty wood-cuts, 
representing chiefly the heads and feel of species. We say nothing of the botanical 
d/*partiuenf ; but whoever is acquainted with the taste and talents of Professor 
Hooker, will not doubt that it will be achieved in such a manner as to do honour to 
the scientific character of Britain. 

MV e shall not here do more than allude to an inadvertence which Mr. S. has com- 
mitted, by allowing his enthusiasm for a favourite pursuit to lead him astray (as in 
this case it may be called) into another and more impoitant subject, between which 
and his ju'culiar province we do not perceive the possibility of a connexion. (Fauna 
Borea&Jnuricaiia, Pait ii. Introductory Observaiions on the Natural System, p. f>6.) 

» the 
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the Pyrenean mduntains, and the central Alps, from Piedmont 
to Dalmatia. It was described as an Egyptian species by MM. 
Larrey and Savigny, and by Bruce as native to the Abyssinian 
mountains. It has also been seen sailing over the vast steppes of 
the Siberian deserts, and has more recently been transmitted to 
the Edinburgh Museum from llie north of India and the range 
f the Himalaya. The peregrine falcon occurs in Greenland, 

urope, North America, and New Holland. The short-eared 
owl {Sirix brach}joigs)y common to Europe and America, has 
been sent to this country from Canton, in China; and the white 
or barn owl (Strlx Jlarnmea) has been observed in all the four 
great divisions of the world, to say nothing of Madeira, Mada- 
gascar, and New Holland. 11)0 common cuckoo (Cncuhi& ca- 
norus)y and the Euro[)ca)) water-hen (Fnlica chluropvH)^ arc found 
in the Mauritius. The glossy ibis occurs in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America ; and the golden plover is characterised by an almost 
e(|ually extensive range, I,.astly, for we have not here room for 
a more lengthened enumeration, the white fronted or cliff* sw'allow 
{llinnido lunifrons of Hay), discoveied by Major Eong in the 
vicinity of the llocky Mountains, and more recently observed by 
Dr. Itichardson at Eort Chepewy*an, was lately exhibited to us in 
the Edinburgh Museum, as forming part of a collection trans- 
mitted some years ago by the Marchioness of Hastings from 
Bengal. 

In regard to the American species, the gorgeous tribe of parrots, 
and the fairy family of tlic humming-birds, with both of which we 
are wont to associate the warmth as well as the lustre of the torrid 
zone, arc now krn^i^ to be much more extensively distributed 
than l3uff*on and soiim other writers of the last century supposed. 
It was the belief of Buflou that no parrot extended either north - 
w^ards or south wauls beyond the twenty-fifth degree on either side 
of the equator, 

‘ This illustrious author/ says Mr. Pennant, ‘ having resolved that 
no parrots should pass beyond tlie tropic of Capricorn, despises the 
authority of the Dutch navigator, Spilbergeri, who w^as eye-w’itiiess 
to the woods of Terra del Fuego, the very southern Ijoundary of tlie 
straits of Magellan, in lat. 44, being full of a species of these ])irds. 
He might have cited the evidence of Ca 2 >tain Hood, who saw a small 
parrot at Cape Famine ; and he might have quoted Commodore Byron, 
wlio says that, iiotAvitli standing the coldness of tlie climate, he ob- 
served parrots innumerable in the wwds of the same har!)ou'r. Mr. 
Edwards, one of the surgeons, now living at Carnarvon, informed rfie 
that he saw' them in abundance, and that they were of a deep green, 
probably the very s 2 >ecies engraved in the “ l^lanclies Enluminees,** 
No. S5. The Count treats with the same contempt the autliority of 
the observant and veracious Captain Cook, wlio, in defiance of the 
Count’s canon, had the hardiness to trust to the evidence of liis 

I senses, 
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senses, and assert that he saw parrots in the isle of New Zealand, and 
even to suffer Captain Furneaux to blab out tlmt parrakeets were 
inhabitants of Van Diemen's Land, the very extremity of Now Hol- 
land — both of them countries interdicted by the illustrious naturalist 
to the whole, parrot race. How greatly, again, has our able navigivtor 
aggravated matters by not silencing the learned Forster for proving 
more than one species to be found in the raw, wet climate of Dusky 
Bay, in hit. 46 : and to make bad worse, to connive at several of the 
comjianions of liis voyage bringing into this kingdom not fewer than 
eight species of this vagabond genus, wliich '/lad dared to take up 
their residence beyond tlie genial limits the torrid zone, whicl) the 
Count de Buffon had so authoritatively decreed to them, and, like a 
great creator, had said, “ Hitherto shalt tlioii come, and no farther!” 

The only rejUTsentative of this family found in the United States 
is the Carolina parrot, of which the other supposed species 
tac7fs pertinax) is the young. It inhabits the interior of Louisiana, 
and the sliores and tributary waters of the Mississippi and Ohio, 
and extends even beyond the IHiiiois rivtir to the iiriglibouiliood 
of I^ake Michigan, in the 42' norlli latitude. 

‘ From these circum^taTi(‘,es,’ says Wilson, ‘ we might be'justified in 
concluding it to he a veiyh^trdy l,nrd, more capable of sustaining cold 
than ihne-fentlis of the tribe ; and so I believe it is, having myself 
seen them, in the month of February, along the banks of the Ohio, in 
a snovv-stonn, flying about like pigeons, and in full cry/ t 

Tt appears, however, to be more restricted on tlic eastern side 
of the i\Ilcglrany range, whore it is seldom seen farther norlli than 
the state of Maryland, although a few stragglers are now and then 
met with in the vallics of the Juniata, or even about twenty-five 
miles to the north-west of Albany, in the of New York.J 

We may judge of the abundance of this species, even up to a 
recent period, from the stalemv/rt of Vaillant, who assures ns that 
he saw a packet, containing above six thousand skins of this bird, 
>vhich were sent to a pJumussivr at Paris for the formation of 
ornamental dresses. § Mr. Audubon, however, informs us, that 
their numbers are now rapidly diminishing, and that, in some 
districts, where, twenty-five years ago, they were very plentiful, 
scarcely one is to be seen. 

* At that period,' he adds, ‘ they could he procured as far up the tri- 
butary waters of the Ohio as the great Kerihawa, tlie JScioto, the 
heads of the Miami, the mouth of the Manirnee at its junction with 
Lake Erie^^on the Illinois river, and sometimes as far north-east as 
Lake Ontario, and along the eastern districts as far as the boundary 
line between Virginia and Maryland. At the present day, very few 

* lmk*x to the Planches Eiiluniin4es, 
f American Ornithology, Constable’s edition, vol. i. p. 118. 

J Barton’s Fraginents of the Natural History of Pennsylvania. 

^ § Ilistoire Naturellc des Pen-o(j[ucts. 
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are to be found higher than Cincinnati ; nor is it till you reach the 
mouth of the Ohio that parakeets are met with in considerable num- 
bers. I should think that along the Mississippi there is not now half 
the number that existed fifteen years ago.’ 

The otlier group to which \vc alluded above — that of the hum- 
ming-birds — is also characterised by a much more extended dis- 
^"ibution than whis formerly supposed, although it might have 
n naturally inferred, from the abundance in which they were 
seen by Condaininejin the elevated gardens of CJuito^ that a tem- 
pc rate climate was by no moans adverse to the constitution of lliai 
tiny tribe. Mr. I^ullock discovered several species on the lofty 
table-lauds of JMexico, and in the w^oods in the vicinity of the 
snowy mountains of Orizaba. Cook, indeed, had long before 
procured the ruft’-necked s[)ecies {Trocliihis collarisy J/atli.) from 
Nootka Sound; and Cat<isby, at a still earlier periotl;, and 
iVlexiuuler Wilson, in later times, desciihed the species (7Vo- 
chi Ills col ahris) so well known in the United Slates. It was, no 
doubt, the latter species that was seen by Charlevoix in the interior 
of Canada ; but it would be iuterestiiig to ase<‘rtaiu which of 
these two comparatively hardy kinds was me*t with by Mackenzie, 
near the head of the Unjigah or Peace Kiver, in the ••fifty- fourth 
degree of north latitude. 

We have already mentioned that Kotzebue traced tlie beautiful 
rufl-necked or Nootkahuiiiiniug-bird to the OT’ along the western 
shores ; and when we take into consideiatioii the facts lafely com- 
rnunicated by Captain King, ^vho met witli nuinerous members of 
this diminutive family filing about in a snow-storm, near the 
Straits of Magellaj^^vc shall perceive how great an extent of 
territory in the new Id is occupied by the ^Iboehilidm. How- 
ever remarkable may be the lustre of their resplendent [)lumuge, 
their instinctive courage is still more worthy of our admiration, at 
least if there is truth in Fernandez Oviedo, \Aho writes that — 

‘ When they see a man climb y® tree where tliey have tiicir nests, 
they flee at his face, and stryke him in the eyes, conimyng, goyug, 
and returnyng, with such swyftness, that no man wouhle ryghtly be- 
lieve it, that hath not seen it.'* » 

The migration of birds has, indeed, in every age, afforded a 
subject of pleasant, though sometimes inconclusivt) speculation 
to the students of nature ; but in no instance do<‘.s it appear more 
calculated to call forth our admiration, than v\lien exciyplified by 
these, the frailest of the feathered race. The lol'ty and sustained 
flight of the eagles and albatrosses seems only commensurate vvitTi 
their gigantic size, audHhe irresistible sweeping of tlieir ‘ sail- 
broad vans — 

‘ But how,’ says Dr. Richardson, ‘ is our admiration of the ways of 

* History of the West Indies, translated by Itichard Eden, p. iOO. 

" 1 rroviderice 
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Providence increased, when we find that one of the least of its class, 
clothed in the most delicate and brilliant plumage, and apparently 
more fitted to flutter about in a conservatory than to brave the fury 
of the blast, should yield to few birds in the extent of its migrations ! 
The ruby-throated humming-bird, which winters to the southward of 
the United States, ranges, in summer, to the fifty- seventh parallel, 
and perhaps ex^en still farther north. We obtained specimens on the 
plains of the Saskatchewan, and Mr. Drummond found one of th#*!: 
nests near the sources of the Elk river. This nest is composed prin- 
cipally of the down of an anemone, bound togither with a few stalks 
of moss and lichen, and has an internal /liameter of one inch. The 
eggs, two in number, of a reddish-xvhite colour, and obtuse at both 
ends, are half an incli long, and four lines and a quarter in transverse 
diameter.* 

The principal value of this volume of the ^ Fauna lioreali- 
Americana,’ in a merely descriptive point of view, consists in its 
serving, in a great measure, to complete our knowledge of North 
American birds, by connecting, by an intermediate link, the orni- 
thology of the United States with that of the purely arctic regions 
of the new world.* W e have already pointed out the sources from 

* Mr. Swiiinsou has also hroiight hjs extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
various groii|»Gj derived from a careful analysis of their constituent pails, to bear upon 
the difficult and much-disputed subject of the naiural st/atem. Into the discussion of 
that vexata qamtiu we shall not at present enter; but we recommend ta the student of 
Ornithology a careful perusal of his iiitrodnctoiy observations on the trilies and 
families of the iiisessorial order. The author’s principal object is to demonstrate the 
following peculiarities in natural arrangement, vi^. : — 1. That every natural series of 
lieings, in its jirogrcss from a given point, either acliially returns, or evinces a ten- 
dency to return, again tothat point, thereby forming a circle. 2. Thatthe contents of such 
a curie or group are symbolically represented by the contents of all other circles in the 
same class of animals, — this resemblance being strong or remote in ]ir(>portioii to the 
proximity or the distance of the groups compared, primary divisions of every 

natural group, of whatever extent or value, are three, each of which forms its own circle. 
The lir.st of these proposiiions accords with ihe views of Macleay, Fries, Agardh, 
Oken, and others. The theory of 7'p'f)rcseftfationj as it may be called, which is in- 
volved in the second proposition, was first promulgated in the Horce Entomologipis ; 
and, according to Mr. Swainson, it is the only certain test of a natural group. 

' Circles may be, and have been, formed with such a deceitful appearance of follow- 
ing nature, that the most eminent and the most cautious have been led into a belief 
that tliey were strictly natural. If such a gioup is thought to be complete or peifecty 
it is very well to say, put each of its divisions to the test of returning into itself, and 
the fallacy will bfe discovered ; hut among groups of a certain value, genera and sub- 
families more particularly, there is not one in three that can he so tested. This in- 
ability partly arises from our superficial acquaintance with forms, and j’artly, as we 
believe, from there being many real gaps in the chain of continuity. Without, there- 
fore, some other lest for a iiatinal group than the mere circumstance of its returning 
into itself, or even its simple ])arallelism with a continuous group, ,1 consider demon- 
stration not \o have been attained. The theory of representation thus steps in, and 
5 »t once dispi-ls tlie illusion, or demonstrates the correctness of the series.’— 
(fnctory Observations^ p. xhx. In the suh-famihes of Myotherinap and Parianm, Mr. 
Swaiusou has ingeniously exemplified this principle of the natural system in all its 
l>earings. — fauna Boreah-Jincricana^ vol. ii., pp. ISo and 202.— 'Will be observed, 
in regard to the third proposition, that Mr. Swainson's circular a/sten differs from 
that of the Quinarian.s in the number of its primary divisions* He is of opinion 
that the jirimary circles of each gi’oiip are invariably thuee, and these he denomi- 
nates the tyfjtca/f the sub'typicai^ and the aberrant^ 


out 
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wliich a knowledge of the more southern localities of the species 
may be attained, and we shall now present a brief sketch of the 
ornithological history of the central and northern territories. 

The districts termed the fur-countries may be said to com- 
prehend, generally, the whole of the space north of the forty- 
eighth parallel of Jatitudc. Although the French Canadians, in 
pursuit of peltry, were the lirst to penetrate those barren 
regions which extend bej^ond the great lakes, yet, till within a 
recent period, our entire stock of ornithological knowledge was 
derived from the employcs^oi the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The earliest collections of the birds of Hudson’s I (ay were 
formed, about ninety years ago, by Mr. Alexander laght, who 
was sent out by the company in consequence of his knowledge of 
natural history. It is also recorded that Mr. Lsham, for a long 
period resident in the fur-countries as governor of vaiious forts or 
trading posts, employed his leisure in preparing the skins of 
beasts, birds, and fishes. These two gentlemen, Dr. Richardson 
informs us, returned to England about the year 1745, and, fortu- 
nately for the advancement of ornithology, entrusted their speci- 
mens to Mr. George Edwards, 4he well-known author of tlie 
* Natural History of Birds, and other rare undescribedf Animals.’ 
In the course of the year 1749, Ellis published his account of the 
‘Voyage to Hudson’s Bay in the Dobbs and Calilornia;’ and 
the clerk of the latter vessel, whose name was J^rage, in his 
‘ Voyage by Hudson’s Straits,’ also illustrates several points in 
natural history. 

For twenty years ensuing the last-mentioned period, no addi- 
tional information ^fNi^derived from these iiorlhern regions ; but 
Mr. William Wales, wnS went to Hudson’s Bay in 17(iB, for the 
purpose of observing the transit of Venus, was entrusted, on his 
return, by Mr. Graham, governor of the Company’s post at 
Severn River, with a collection of quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, 
for presentation to the Royal Society. ''Fhese specimens w^ne 
described by John, Reiuhold Forster,'^ and excited so much 
interest in the scientific world, that, at the desire j>f the Royal 
Society, directions were given by the governor and committee of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company that subjects of natural history 
should be annually transmitted to England ; and, accordingly, 
Mr. Humphrey Martin sent several hundred specimens of animals 
and plants, collected at Fort Albany, of which he was governor. 
Mr. Hutchins, the successor of Mr. Martin, was still more in-» 
dustrioas, for he not only prepared numerous specimens, but 
drew up minute descriptions of all the quadrupeds and birds 
which he could obtain, with interesting notices of their haunts, 


♦ Pliil. Xraus. 1772. 
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habits, artd native names. It was, in fact, from his observations ^ 
that Pennant and Latham chiefly derived whatever w'as valuable in 
their works (*= Arctic Zoology/ and ^ General Synopsis of Birds *) 
regarding the feathered tribes of Hudson’s Bay. Captain Cook’s 
third voyage (1777 — B) made us acquainted wdth several species 
of the noi th-wcst coasts of America and liehriwg’s Straits ; hut, 
from the want of engraved representations, and the subsequeT>/:. 
destruction or dispersion of the specimens themselves, it is in 
geiiei a^ difficult, if not impossible, to identify^the species indicated 
with precision. Pennant’s ^ Arctic Zoology’ appeared in 17B5, 
and contains the most ample descriptive catalogue of Arctic 
American birds which had appeared prior to the present volume. 

These are the principal sources of information up to the periods 
of our own scientific expeditions by land and sea; for although 
Urnfreville and Hcarne illustrate the habits of some of the more 
common species, and the voyages of Vancouver, l^ortlock, Mcares, 
and Lungsdorff, to the north-west,' and the travels of Lewis and 
Clarke to the banks of the Colunrbi^) contributed their mite, no 
very important resulto were thereby obtained. Eschscholtz and 
Chamisso, die naturailsSts altached to Kotzebue’s expedition, may be 
supposed to have acquired some knowledge of the ornithology of 
the north-west coasts; but no satisfactory report of their zoological 
discoveries has hitherto reached this country. The zoological por- 
tion of the appendix to Captain Beechey’s voyage, entrusted, we 
believe, to Mr. Vigors, will no doubt compensate for tlie vague- 
ness of the natural history notices introduced in the delightful 
narrative of the voyage itself. 

The only exact information which wc pos>^^’, regarding the birds 
of the extreme northern coasts and islands of America, is contained 
in the appendixes to the voyages of Boss and Parry. The species 
are comparatively few along those icy shores, notwithstanding the 
cheering influence of their conlinuous solar light, — their 

‘ polar day, that will not see 

A sunset till its summer’s done ; 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun,’ 

We shall liere subjoin the names of the species observed in the 
North Georgian Islands and adjoining seas, latitude 73‘ to 75“ N.f 

Of 


* In oiieVolnme folio, presorvod in the Library of tho Ilvidson’s Bay Company. 

, t Snowy Owl, iirix vyctea; Snow bunting, Ember iza nivu/mf Raven, Corvu$ cura.v ; 
Swallow, species iynota f American Goatsucker, Caprimn/ytis Jmericaitus f Rock 
J^tarnnifran, Tetrao rupestris ; Sanderlinj^, Calidris arenarla ; Golden plover, Chnra- 
drius p/nvia/is; American ring plover, Charadrius semipalmatus ; Turnstone, Streps 
Siias interprn i Dunlin, Trinya vanabiUs ; Knot, Trinya cmei'en; purple sandpiper, 
TVinya maniinin ^ Esquimaux cvLx\eWi Numenim horeafis ; flat-billed pbalarope,/'*Art-' 
hi'vpus ^Uicanci j Arctic tern, Sterna Arctica ^ Burgomaster gull, Larus ylaucus ; 

Whiter 
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Of these species,* thirty-four in all, the whole are migratory, 
arriving on Melville Island in May, and departing in October. It 
will be perceived that only a single accipitrine, or raptorial bird, 
occurs in these liigh latitudes, — that there are only six species of 
land birds properly so called, — and that all the rest are either 
water birds or waders.*' The birds of Greenland, as given by 
J^j^Kicius, amount to fifty-four and although five of his sup- 
posed s[)ccies are now known to be merely synonyms of certain 
other kinds likewise included in his list, which of course would 
reduce the number to fokty-niue; yet, as Captain Sabine has 
added five species as native to Greenland, which are not recorded 
by FabriciuSjJ the total amount is still precisely fifty-four. § It is 
probable that a great proportion of these migrate southward on ilie 
appioach of winter, for, even in the fur-countries, few of ^Iie birds 
are strictly resident ; and the raven, and Canadian and sliort- 
billed jays, were the only species which JDr. llicliartlson observed 
to be equally numerous at thfeir breeding places, in winter and 
summer. 

The distribution of the migratory and resident birds of northern 
countries is governed, according •to Dr. Richardson^ by very 
different lawjs, as far as climate is concerned, — the influx of 
migratory species, for the purpose of rearing their young, being 
much more connected with the high summer temperature of those 
parallels than with the mean annual jbeat, which is very low, and 
affords no criterion of the number or variety of the summer 
visitants. In fact, the mean annual temperature decreases, as we 
advance northwards F. for each dogiee of latitude, while the 
decrease of mean July does not exceed T. Jliere is no 

jierpetual snow on any pkrt of the fur countries, with the excep- 
tion of the more elevated portions ufj^he Rocky Mountains, ]| 

To the two expeditions iiilder the command of Sir John 
Franklin we owe almost all that is authentic in our knowledge of 
the ornithology of the interior oi the fur couuUies ; and although 
the collecting of specimens in natural history formed, of course, 

Wliitti-wingcd L. kucopterm ; Arctic bil very L. argentaluiiles ; Ivory 

7/. elittrnous ; Kittiwake, L, tridacfylus ; Fork -failed gull, L. Suhifui } Skua }^ull, 
J^estrifi pomarma ; Arctic gull, parasiitca; Fulinapctrcl, Prua/iat'in (jtaviuha ; 
Buiiinich’s guillemot, Urui Bninmchn; Black guillemot, U,gryPe; Little guilic- 
mot, U. AHy* I Red-throated diver, Colymhus sepfcfUnonalts ; Wild swan, Ana* 
cygnus ; Brent goohe, Anser berawla ; Kiug duck, Somaterm xptxtabiliH y Kider 
duck, L.moiianma } long-tailed duck, //arcA/a y/acm/w. 0 

* The Jcrfulcon (Fn/co uf/rtwrAcwA'}, iliougli not observed in Melville Island, visits 
e(|ually high latitudes. It has been seen in Baffin’s Tin ee IslaiuL, on tlie west coast * 
ui‘ (ireenland, in hit. 74. Linn. Trans, voK xii. p. 528. 
f Fauna Groenlandica. 

I Viz. Falr.o peregrinm, Tringa cinereg, Uria Brunnicfniy Jmvus urgentaius (7-,. 
leucoplerus of Faber), and Larus Sabinii, 

§ Memoir on the Birds of Greenland. Linn. Trans, vol xii,p,55y, ,, 

it Fuuua Borcali-Amerlcuud, vol. ii. Introduction, p, xviii, 

^ • But 
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but a secondary object in comparison with those great geograpiucai 
problems, the solution of which was looked forward to as the 
principal and more important result, yet it is delightful to know 
that in the performance of higher duties of difficult achieve- 
ment, and frequently environed by; the most appalling dangers, 
these intrepid men neglected nothing which could in any way con- 
duce to our knowledge of the countries they explored. The worjc 
now under consiKteration contains two hundred and forty speckles, 
which, with tweiity-seycn from the north-^fest coast, (eilhei for- 
merly described by Pennant, or more rocentjy observed by Captain 
Beechey, but whiqh did not fall under^the observation of our land 
expeditions,) malte the total number of ascertained species inha- 
biting the fur-countries, as before defined, two hundred and sixty- 
seven,* In the introduction to present volume, Dr. Richard- 
son has presented, with his accustomed clc^rqQss and accuracy, 
various tabular views of the distri^ition of the species, botli in 
relation to season and locality ; ancFas it i|,vOnly from data of that 
nature that a discovery of the law| \^ich regulate the location of 
birds can be elicited, we view his contributions to brnitliological 
geograpliy^as of great value. The subject, however, although one 
of the highest interest, involves too many matters of detail to admit 
of our entering at present upon its consideratioii. 

It appears that, essentially^ birds can scarcely be classed under 
the distinctive denominatioi^. of residi^it and migratory. Though 
many iniI}ions of a species may be ooserved to wing their way at 
certain seasons to or from particular countries, yet some portions 
of these vast assemblages tivvel through a much shorter space 
than others, while perhaps an equal iiuni^liP»'of the same species 
sojourn for ever in the districts where they had their birth. "J'luis, 
in the North Georgian islands, all the individuals of every species 
arc driven southwards in autumd by the extreme rigour of that 
hyperborean region : there they are undoubtedly birds of passage. 
Ill the central and other portions^; of th^f fur-countries, again, 
we meet with species w’hich occur there all the year round, and 
which, ihcrc/orc, in their totality, cannot be regarded as migra- 
tory, but of which many individuals depart in summer to the polar 
shores both of continental America and of the North Georgian 
group ; while others (of the same species), on the approach of 
winter, wing their flight to the United States, So, also, in Peim- 
sylvaniaVe have several species w'hich reside there throughout the 
« year, but of Which, at tli© same time, ttdmerous individuals pass 
their summer in the fur-countries; while, in the former state, 

* In addition to.tliese, the M. Bonaparte emimei^tes thirty-six species which mi- 
, * northwardjs from or through Pennsylvania in tlie spring, and which, though 
^ Jot^'noticed by Dr. Richardson, may fairly be inferred to breed m the fur-coimtries.— 
Comparativo dalle Ornitologie di Roma e di Fdaddfia, Pisa, 1827, 
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many species occur during the winter season, which entirely dis*^ 
appear northwards in summer, and leave behind no remnant of 
their race. Several of the species which breed in the temperate 
and even northern parts of North America, either di^ppear from 
that continent altogether during the colder season of the year, or 
occur sparingly 4n the southern states of the Union. Others take 
much wider range: the pigeon-hawk {Falco pafumharius)^ foY 
example, resides in Mexico during the winter, %iicl on the approach 
of spring sets off at ohcc for lludsoifs Aiay and other high lati- 
tudes, and is, consequently, only known in most of the intermediate 
regions as a passepgef in, spring and autumn. The GmWafomv, 
which feed by preference in moist and rnarsliy tends, frequent the 
Saskatchewan prairies only in ifie spring ; and avS soon as the 
warm ami comparatively earlff summer has rendered the soil too 
dry for their accustomed purposes, they retire to their bjeeding 
places in the arctic circle. 

‘ There/ says Dr. Richardson, ‘ the frozen siib-soil, acted upon hy the 
rays of a sun constantly^bdve4;he horizon, keeps the surface wet and 
spongy during the tvvo short summer mouths, which suffice these 
birds for rearing their young. This office performed, th§y depart to 
the southward, and halt in the autumn on the flat shores of Hudsoifs 
Bay, which, owing to accumulations of ice dinftecl into th^ bay from 
the northward, i\ve kept in a low temperature all the summer, and are 
not thawed to the same extent with tlje more interior arctic lands 
before the beginning of ahtumn. Tliey quit these haunts on the 
setting in of the Soptemher frosts, and passing along the coasts of 
the United States, retire within the tropics in tlie winter .’ — Introduce 
tion^ p. 19 . \ 

It is, of course, uin^mdt to ascertain whether the individuals of 
the' species which t>rcccr in the higher latitudes are ifee same that 
retire farthest southward duriug tltc winter season ; anrl whether 
such as remain in the fornier latitude's throughout that season are 
those which had previously bred in the same localities in summer. 
J)r. Ricliardsoh SQcms to think that such is the case. 

‘ vSomc species seem to claim a right of property within a certain 
heat, chasing away Avitli gn at j)ertinacity all the other^birds that they 
can master. In the instance, also, of the Falcorwhr*, and some other 
tribes, which present a marked ditference in the ])lumage of the old 
and young, we obserA^e, that tlie latter are expelled by their parents 
from the breeding places, and appear, both in summer and Avinter, in 
districts which none of the old birds visit. From a consider at ion of 
these and similar facts, Ave are inclined to belicA^e that, of the specieii 
which are found all the year Avithin certain parallels, younger 
individuals make the Avidest excursions in search of food or proper 
breeding places ; and that, as their strength is matured hy ago, they 
fill up the casual vacancies wffiich occur in the districts best adapted 
for their constant residence.’ * 

VOL, XLVII, NO. XCIV, 2 C ^ It 
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It appears from the tenth tabic of this work {Introdvotion^ 
p. 39), that as Iriaiiy birds breed in the sixty-fourth parallel as in 
the fortieth ; and that the number of species which arrive from 
the north, merely to winter in l^enimlvania, exceeds the amount 
of such as migrate to that state fronolie southwards for the pur- 
pose of breeding. Indeed, the influence of th^ fine and conti- 
nuous summer of flie northern regions appears remarkable, and-i^ 
well illustrated by%ie fact, that while M. Bonaparte cmiinerates 
only one hundred and fdur species as breeding in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, Dr. Bichardson^’assigns one hundietl and 
forty-oue as the number of those that breed on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan, in lat. 34*". 

It was our intention to have Irawn a parallel between the fea- 
thered tribes of Europe and North America; but wc find that our 
doing so at present w'ould force us still furtherto transgress those 
jirc'scribed limits which, in truth, we have already somewhat ex- 
ceeded. Ill th(i meaiilime, we beg to refer the reader to the 
etevenlh table of the picsent w ork, which contains a list of nearly one 
hundred species common to the Old World and the fur- countries. 

Art, ITf .* — The Life of Archbishop Crarmrr. By the Jfev. Henry 
John Todd, M, A. C vols, 8vo. London, 1B31, 

IV £ me my liar,’ was the pliras^^^'in which Charles the I'iflli 
was used to call for a volume of history ; and certainly no 
man can allentively examine any important })eriod of our annals 
without remarking, that alim;st every incitjjent admits of two 
handles, almost every character of two iii^^ijbi lations ; and that, 
by a jiuiiciows packing of facts, the historian may make his pic- 
ture assume nearly what form he pleases, w ithout any direct viola- 
tion of truth. 

To the characters whi<di distiuguished lh<=^ period of the lefor- 
matioii, this remark is paiticularly applicable. It is w ith almost all 
of them as with Wolsey in the play. A Catharine’s version of him 
is, that he wls a man who ranked himself with princes ; who lield 
simony fair ; whose ow ii opinion w as Ins law ; double in his 
words and meaning ; never pitiful, but when he meant to ruin ; 
mighty in his promises, in his peifoiniance mean; nnchasto in 
his mornhs — pernicious in his examjile. A Griftitli’s version of 
the same vVolsey is, that though certainly of an humble stock, he 
was stamped for honour ; that if he was lofty, it w as only to 
those who loved him not ; that if lie was unsatisfied in getting, 
he was most princely in bestowing ; that he was a scholar, and 
the iiicnd and patron of scholars ; great in prosperity, greater in 
Inisfortuiie, and that he crowned the glories of his life by dying in 
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the faith and fear of God. Sir Thomas More is anolhor leader 
of those times presented to ns in strangely conflicting as])eots : 
the tender husband and parent ; pleasant in his household ; 
sportive with his friends ; simple in his pursuits ; fond of aniinais 
(a taste rarely connected! with a harsh nature) ; tolerant in his 
principles ; enlightened in his creed. And again, the inveterate 
4>igot ; the cruel inquii^itor ; the calm speett^pr of the conscientious 
martyr’s pains, as^he struggled under the sfcurge in his garden at 
Chelsea^ or writhed upon the rack w hJMi he had prepared for him 
in the Tower. Cromwell, Earl of Essex, is a W'orlhy, according 
to some chroniclers, almost without a fault ; wise in counsel ,• re- 
solute; in execution ; or, like C^sar, if doing wrong, ^ never doing 
it [)ut in just cause.^' According to others again^^ lie conducts his 
intre})id attempts at ecclesiastical reformation, with one eye to the 
interests of religion, with another to his own interest ; aiul orders, 
without scruple, abbots to be ‘tried and executed,’ 

(ntjlifquo, or the torture to be applied by way ot experiment. 
Pole is exhibited in as nttmy cross ligjits as there are authors 
wfto have described him. II is hisiorical character ranges from 
the sanguinary persecutor to the lenient counsellor ait mercy, and 
the ehivalious friend, leaving liurnct to recant in his third 
volume what he had said of him in his second. Gardiner is llie 
man of blood — he is the man who abstained from blood, siiflering 
Homier to shed it, who loved it;-^he is the betrayer of the great 
interests of the nation in his embassy at Paris — he is the assertor 
of its rights and liberties, in his negotiations with Philip before 
his marriage. 

lint all this is ii\ kiral. The epoch which saw these distin- 
guished persons acting their momentous parts on the stage of lilc 
was one of extreme exasperation, and triends and foes did not 
leave, in those times, cause for the wistful sigh, that they would 
be cither cold or hot. Cranmer was not likely to fare better than 
his less conspicuous contemporaries. With respect to him, above 
all, there has been, from his own day to ours, the forward voice to 
speak him well, and the hackw'ard voice to utte? foul speeches, 
and to detract, till it is hard to believe the subject of so much 
praise and vituperation to be one and the same. Mr. J odd, m 
ids recent life of him, has produced some new documents, and 
investigated some old accusational in a manner w hiclyvill tend to 
establish the truth concerning him ; more than this, Cranmpr 
would not ask — ^ Speak of me as 1 am/ We shsill take for 
granted, that our readers are acquainted with the loading circum- 
stances of the Archbishop’s history, and shall merely touch upon 
such passages in it as may seem to reqiiiie a remark. 

Cranmer received his early education from a parish-clerK. 

2^-2 - This 
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This may seem singular, for he was of genlle blood, and was 
entered at Cambridge amongst ^ the better sort of students/ 
But probably sueli shifts were not unusual before the lleforniation. 
The monasteries indeed had schools attached to them in many 
instances. In Elizabeth’s time a coniplamt is made by the Speaker 
of the Commons, that the number of such plahes of educa- 
tion had been reduced by a hundred, in consequence of the sup-^ 
pression of the religious houses. Still it must often have liap- 
pened (thickly scattered as the monasteries were) that the child 
lived at an inconveniient distance from any*onc of them ; mothers, 
too, might not have liked to trust less robust children to the 
clumsy care of a fraternity ; and probably little was learned in 
these academies after all. Erasmus makes himself merry with 
the studies pursued in them ; and it is remarkable that no sooner 
did the love of learning revive, than the popularity of the monas- 
teries declined. For thirty years before the Reformation, there 
were few or no new religious foundations, whilst schools, on the 
other hand, began to multiply in their stead ; a fact which suffi- 
ciently marks the state of public opinion with regard to llie mo- 
nasteries as places of education — for education began now- to be 
the desire of the day. Schools, therefore, in the present accepta- 
tion of the term, in Cranmer’s boyhood there were scarcely any ; 
and it was the crying w'aiit of them in Loudon that induced Dean 
CoJet to establish that of St. Paul’s, which, under the fostering 
care of Lily, the first master, not only became so distinguished iu 
itself, but set the examjde, and prepared the way, by its rules and 
its grammar, for so many other.': wliich followed iu its wake* 
Edward VI., with iIjc natural feeling of a boi;' fond of knowledge, 
and himself a proficient for his years, was 'aware of the evil, and 
projected the remedy. Colct might be his model — but he was 
embarrassed in his means by courtiers, who w^ere for ever uttering 
the cry of the horsc-Ieccli’s daughters ; and, beside.s, his days were 
soon numbered. Cranmer, who perhaps remembered the ob.sta- 
cles in his own w’ay, and who certainly foresaw the great calamity 
of an ignorant clergy, pressed for the establishment of a school iu 
connexion wdth every cathedral — a school, as it W'crc, of the pro- 
phets — where boys intended for holy orders might be brought up 
suitably to the profession they were about to adopt, and w'here the 
bishops Illicit ever find persons duly qualified to serve God in the 
church. But Cranmer was overruled, and a measure, which 
m‘ight have helped to catch up the church before it fell into that 
abyss of ignorance which seems to have immediately succeeded 
the Reformation, (the natural consequence of a season of convul- 
sion and violence,) was unhappily lost. It was not till the reign 
pf Elizabeth that the evil was at all adequately met, nor fully 
. indeed 
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indeed then, as the deficiency of well-endowed schools at this day 
testifies. Still much was at that time done. The dignitaries and 
more wealthy ecclesiastics of the Reformed Church bestirred 
themselves and founded some schools. Many tradesmen, who had 
accumulated fortunes in’ London, (then the almost exclusive pro- 
vince of commercial enterprise,) retired in their later years to the 
-tfountry-town which had given them birlh^ and gratefully provided 
for the better education of their neiglibouif, by furnishing it with 
a grammar-school. And even the lionest yeoman, a person who 
then appears to have* appreciated learning/' and often to iiave 
brought up his boy to the church, united in the same praiseworthy 
object. In such cases applicaj^on was usually made to the Queen 
for a charter, which was granted with or without pecuniary assist- 
ance on her own part; and whoever will examine the dales of 
our foundation* schools, wdll find a great proportion of llieiii 
erected in that glorious reign. 

'riius it came to pass (to revert to our text), that Cranmer w'as 
sent to college in Ijis fourteenth year, Oxford aiui Cambridge 
bfing at that time the substilnlefi for* the schools which have 
succe’eded them, and being considered the two*great national 
receptacles for all the boys in the country. There they were sub- 
jected to corporal punishment. The statutes were framed with 
a reference to the habits of mere boys ; it is forbidden, for in- 
stance, in one of the Cambridge statutes, to play niaibics on the • 
senate-house ste[)s ; and the miiiiber of the students was so 
enormous (still for the same reason), that J.<atinier, in one of his 
sermons, speake.of a decrease in those of his own timp, to the 
amount of no less ti *ni ten thousand. 

Every passage in C\aniner’s life tells a talc of other days. At 
the age of twenty-three he marfied, thereby vacating his fellow- 
ship at Jesus College, to which, however, upon the death of his 
w'iib, he was re-elected. This wdfe, says a modern Romish 
WTiter (Dr. Milner), w'as a woman oi low vondifion. ‘ One Joan, 
sirnanicd Black or Brow n, dwelling at the sign of the Dolpiiiu in 
Cambridge,’ arc tlic words of Thomas Martin, a*coutemporary of 
Cranmer, unfriendly to the marriage of priests, ^ She was the 
daughter of a genflmnn,’ w'rites J'ox, who does not conceal, how- 
ever, that Cranmer ^ placed her at an inn called the Dolphin, the 
wife of the house being of aflinfty'^to her.’ This is a curious lea- 
ture of the day. There is probably nothing inconsistent in these 
two facts of Fox. The inn-keeper of those times seems to Rave 
b^lbh a person of less humble station than now — ^Iie shared his 
calling with the monastery and with the village-pastor. *Travellers 
had to choose (as they still have in Roman Catholic countries) 
between the refectory of the monk, the parsonage of the minister. 
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and the tavern of mine host — payment for the night’s lodgijig, 
where he was in a condition to pay, being expected of him in one 
shape or other, at all. The keeper of the Tabard in the Can- 
terbury Tales appears to be upon a level with his guests, both in 
rank and information, and to play the part of one who felt tliat he 
was receiving his equals, and no more, under his roof ; yet his 
company was not of the lowest ; and in those times it seems to 
have been usual for the landlord to preside at the common board, 
and act in every respect as the hospitable master of the house, 
save only in exacting the shot; as indeed is tlie custom in many 
])arts of Cermany at the present day. When the system of 
lay improj)riations had begun to take effect, it was by no means 
an uncommon thing for the minister himself to be also the tavern- 
keeper ; a circumstance, however, which, it must be confessed, 
may be thought to argue the extreme impoverishment of the 
church, which drove the clergy to such expedients for a living, 
rather than the respectability of the calling to which they thus 
betook themselves. 

At Cambridge, Cranmer eontinued to pursue his studies with 
great severity *aiid success, so thaf, in 1 524, he was invited by 
Wolsey to his new college of Christ Church, which was to be 
filled with the choice spirits of the time, lie, however, like 
Parker, his eventual successor iu the metropolitan see, declined 
the ofler, baited as it was with so much to recommend it to an 
ambitious churchman. Cranmer, however, wais not such, though 
he has been charged wdtli being so. This one fact is enough to 
disprove it ; — for here w^as a man in the opening of life, wdth 
his fortune to make, a simple student, without a patron in the 
world, met more than half-way by the great favourite of the 
great king ; yet his advances he declines, content w ith what he has, 
and by so doing risks, and, it is said, actually incurs his displea- 
sure. This surely is not like ambition ; and the circun»stancc de- 
serves the consideration of those who insinuate, that Ciarnner, 
eager for the mitre, was wdlling to expedite the king’s divorce, as 
the unworthy price at wdiicli it w'^as to be won ; tliough nothing 
can be more certain than that hew^as against the lawfulness of the 
marriage with Catharine from the beginning ; against the Pope’s 
dispensing power, as ex(*rcised in that case, at the very first, 
when he w^as^ yet a private individual, known only as a learned 
inepiber of his owui University; that herein, too, he did but follow 
in the steps of Warham, then archbishop ; and what is more, 
that Gardiner himself held the same opinion, and avow ed it. ^ 

Such indifference to the favour of the favourite, wc submit, 
perfectly coincides with his own protest before the commissioners 
at Oxford, ^ that never man came more unwillingly to a bishopric 
; than 
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than he did — insomuch, that when King Henry did send for liim, 
in post, that he should come over, he prolonged his jouruev by 
seven weeks at least, thinking that he would be forgetful of him in 
the mean time/ 

Here, however, his sincerity is called ia question. 'Yet facts 
are stubborn things, and it is a fact that the see was not tilled up 
six months, Warhain dying in August, 1532, and Cruiiiner’s 
consecration not taking place till the March of the year following, 
lint, rejoins an olfjector, there are few instances of the see of 
Canterbury being tilled H^ip so soon; yet the cases of Islip, and 
Chichele, and Stafford, and Kemp, and Bourchier, and Dean, 
from 1349 to 1501, are all within that lime, and some consider- 
abl}' within it. Besides, no one can review Cranmer’s character 
without being persuaded that he was much too cautious, much 
too diffident, not to say much too timid a man, to rush iipi)u siich 
an office as that of Primate, in such times, hand over head, 'i'lie 
mitre was likely to prove to the brow that wore it but a ^ cKJVvn of 
thorns/ Of that there were ample signs around him : he had scjeii 
enough of Henry discover that he wou4d have in him u master 
of ^ a right royal stomach and he could have waj\]LtHl no seer to 
tell him that, independently of this embarrassment, a storm was 
at hand which was likely to smite the high places. He was a 
man, like Sir Thomas More, to see a lion in the way at some 
distance; and like him, rather of a temper to lay down what 
honours he might already enjoy, than cumber iiimsclf with more. 
Moreover, he had scruples. \Vho can read the two oaths — the 
one taken by the bishop elect to the Pope, the other to the 
King — and doubt tliat scruples must have been entcrtjiitied by 
any man who was required to swear allegiance so devoted to two 
masters whose interests were so entirely at variance ? The wonder 
is, that so tyrannous a demand upon the consciences ol men ^\as 
tolerated so^ong. Craiimer might be the iirst who expressed Ins 
misgivings ; but he could not be the first, by many, who hud fell 
them ; and though at last he did take the oath to the Pope, it was 
not till he had previously made a public prolestaiion of the sense 
in which he understood it — thereby reconciling it with the otlier 
to the King. But this has been pronounced a mere equivocation ; 
yet the Bishops of Lincoln, Exeter, and St. Asaph, wJjo acted on 
this occasion for the Pope — the last of them, too, Dr, Staiidish, a 
very zealous Catholic — must have heard the protostatidn ; and still 
they expressed no dissatisfaction at the manner in which he Urns 
qualified, but completed his consecration, iiotbing wavering. We 
say these prelates must have heard his protestation : ih^ minute 
account of it given by Watkins, the Protlioiir)lary, of vvhich’^the 
record is still preserved amougt the Lambeth manuscripts, awd 

^ from 
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from which an extract is published by Mr. Todd, puts this ques- 
tion beyond all doubt. It there appears that he first protested in 
the Chapter-house of Westminster, in the presence of W atkins 
himself, of Jolin Tregonwell, of Thomas Bedyll, of Richard 
Gwent, 4’nd of Jolin Cocks, all official persons; that he then 
went out of the Chapter-house, advanced to the high altar, there 
to receive the pontifical dress and consecration ; that then t^^ 
oath of obedience to the Pope he took, qualified, however, as 
before, in the Chapter-house ; that he took it 'a third time before 
the acceptance of the pall, but*stiU after the same manner — a 
})rocceding utterly incompatible with any reserve towards the 
three bishops actively engaged in administering the rite. It was 
their business, therefore, ns representative^ of the Pope, if they 
were not satisfied, to object ; and the piihlicitij of the transaction 
is of importance, as establishing the conclusion that an opportunity 
of objecting was afforded them ; otherwise, we should agree with 
Mr. llallain, that it was a matter of no consequence with regard 
to the morality of the act, whether it was public or not. "Jbesc 
commissioners, however, waived all objectioq, if they felt any ; 
and the Pop^,, by taking no keps -afterwards to suspend the arch- 
bishop, must be understood to have sanctioned their connivance. 
Doubtless, all the parties felt that the papal power in England 
hung by a thread, and so were prepared to concede, with as good 
a grace as they knew how, that which perhaps it was an agreeable 
surprise to find w as even asked. 

But if Cranmer was blameless in this part of the affair, which 
was, after all, the most material part, it is difficult to acquit him 
of all du})licily in previously allowing a l)roj^y to lake the oath at 
Rome, subject, as it should seem, to no sv^ch limitations as were 
afterwards annexed to it in England. It was an expedient in- 
vented by the canonists, and forced upon him by the king ; and if 
Cranmer had not yet emancipated himself from the influence of 
those casuistical refinements, amongst which he had been born 
and bred, who can be surprised ? This^must be bis apology, and 
no compromise^ must be attempted, even for bis sake, between 
right and w^rong. To the same cause must be ascribed the 
cases of j)er8exution to which Cranmer w as a party ; few, indeed : 
but bow humiliating is it that there should be even one ! 

JJarly prejudices here, too, still cleaved to him. Things, how- 
ever, which ^ he knew not, have in this instance also been laid to 
hie charge. Of, the blood of Lambert, who was condemned for 
denying the doctrine of transiibstantiation, he appears to have 
been guilth\ss. He neither sought him out as liis inquisitor, nor 
arraigned him as his accuser, nor condemned him as his judge, 
disputed against him in the presence of the king it is true ; 

such 
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such was the hard tax of his office ; but it was meekly, and, us it 
should seem, mercifully. It was Gardiner who baited him : it was 
the king who judged him ; it was Cromwell who read his sen- 
tence. Neither does the sin of Ann Askew’s death lie at Craiimer’s 
door, though it has been laid there : Gardiner and Bonfter were 
her judges, not Crannier ; and accordingly a vindication of her at 
the^time was diligently circulated at Winchester, that being the 
seat of Gardiner’s sec. Besides, if she was condemned under the 
act of the Six Articlfes (as we presume she was), it should be re- 
membered that this w’ats ^n act hateful toCranmer; an act which 
he had opposed, day after day, at the hazard of the king’s displea- 
sure ; and which he was therefore more likely to wash his hands 
of altogether, than to acicnowledge, by bathing them in the blood 
which it was shedding ; nay, it was actually made one of the 
charges against him by the prebendaries of Canterbury, at tlic iiisti- 
gation, as it was thought, of Gardiner, that under him the law of the 
Six Articles was unexecuted. The strong case against Crannier 
is, that of Joan of Kent; for with regard to Van Paris, whose fate 
is usually coupled w^h hers, no contemporary evidence incul})atcs 
Cjanmer; he might not perhapfi intercede for his, pardon, but 
this is a different thing from soliciting his d(jath. To the capital 
punishment of Joan Bocher, however, he is said to* have been more 
than consenting : yet, if the importunity which he is reported to 
have exercised in order to persuade the tender-hearted monarch to 
sign her death-warrant had been such as Box describes, it seems 
strange; that Jidward should have been content to enter the tragical 
incident in his journal with so frigid an adherence to bare matter 
of fact. 

^ On the 2d of May (<bo the young king writes) she was burned 
for holding that Christ was not incarnate of the Virgin Mary; 
being condenmed the year before, but kept in hope of conversion ; 
and on the 3flth of April, the Bishop of London and the Jlishop 
of Ely were to persuade her, but she withstood them, and reviled 
the preacher at licr death.’ 

This is scarcely the language of a youth who W’ae speaking of a 
transaction wherein his conscience had been violated by tlu; loo 
earnest solicitations of another, and which now, it might have 
been expected, in his j^rivacy, would have risen in arms, and dic- 
tated terms at once of self-reproach, and disgust at an evil adviser. 
Alas ! that Crannier, so wise and so humane a man,^ should be 
even suspected of having thus acted tow\ards a poor fanatic, and*a 
woman too ! It is vain however to deny, that toleration of reli- 
gious opinion was a principle little understood even by the w'isest 
and most humane in those days — for it was not a principle which 
had obtained in the Church of Koine. ♦ 

^ Ciannier, 
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Cranmer^ if he sinned, as Fox asserts, sinned ignorantly : he 
was guilty of one of those secret sins of which the Psalmist speaks, 
— his own nature full of tenderness soured by a persecuting creed. 
And it is remarkable, that in his penitent prayers and confessions 
before Eis death, no allusion is found to this sad misdeed. DoiibU 
less he maintained, in common with all the world- at the time, that 
death might as rigliteously be inflicted in some cases of heteroijlpxy 
us in all cases of murder ; he has the merit however of limiting the 
number of such cases, by drawing a distinciion, more explicitly 
than had been hitherto done, between tlm essential and non-essen- 
tial doctrines of the Gospel; and whilst, in his ^ Reformation of 
the Ecclesiastical Laws,’ a code of discipline intended for the 
reformed church, he proposed that capital punishment should be 
inflicted on atheists and such as opposed Christianity in general, 
he confined this extreme severity of the law to them. This was 
a step ill the path of mercy. The day of small things must not 
be altogether despised. Let us scan this code by notions now 
prevalent, and no doubt it will seem harsh and sanguinary ; but it 
may be very well questioned whether Craumcr’s own age was pre- 
pared to qiyirrel with it on the same score. Still the distinction 
is not admitted by all. Dr. Lingard would luive it, that tlie 
heretic is condeftmed to death in the third chapter of the code, as 
the atheist and unbeliever certainly arc in the first ; and, what is 
more singular, Mr. Hallam doubts about it. Yet surely doubt 
there can be none, — ^ Consumptis omnibus aliis remediis, ad 
extremum ad civiles raagistratus ablegetur puniendus ’ are the 
words of the clause — ‘ when all other remedies sluill have been 
tried without cllect, last of all, let him be sent to the civil magis- 
trate to he punished ' — but not to be puni^ied with death. Such 
a punishment would not have* been left to inference, especially 
when it liad been denounced in express terms with r/^gard to other 
delinquents. Resides, how could such a punishhleut of the 
heretic be consistent with those civil disabilities which are after- 
wards imposed upon him, — that he should be incapable, for 
instance, of bekig a witness or of making a will ? ‘ 1 rather won- 

der,’ says Sir J, Mackintosh, ^ at my friend Mr. Huliain’s hesita- 
tion, in a case which seems to me to allow none.’ Rut if more 
light upon this subject were needed, M^. l"odd would supply 
more. Cranmer’s own cojiy of this code is in the Rritish Aliiseuni. 
It appears'to contain his last revisions. Now in this copy, after 
I' puniendus,’ is added, ^ exilio vcl mterno carcerc but the pen 
is drawn through these words, and the following substituted for 
them ‘ vcl lit in perpetuum pellatur exilium, vcl ad seteriias 
carceris deprimatur tenebras, aiit alioquin magistratus prudenti 
ooiisideralione plectcndiis, ut maxima illius conversioni expedire 

videbitur.’ 
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videbitur/ — So that the question of capital punishment, at least, 
is surely set at rest. In truth, moderation was the ktw of 
Cranmer^s character and conduct. It shows itself in great tmngs 
and in small. He was not for pushing matters to extremities 
with More and t^isher : he would he satisiied with their ^th to 
the succession, and waive the rest, having respect to their scruples, 
and >ysely considering the weight of their example ; to that eft'ect 
he writes to Cromwell. He was for winking at the use of the 
mass by the Princess Mai^. He has occasion to write to Latimer, 
whom he had recommended as a preachef to the court, aiul who 
was evidently considered a humourist even in his own day, hanlly 
to be trusted to go alone by reason of his singularity : it is still 
ill the same vein that he writes — He would not have him personal 
in his sermons. ^ What might sound suspiciously against any 
special man’s facts, acts, or sayings,’ he would have liini avoid. 
Of the mysteries and moralities, respecting the lawfulness of wiiicli 
there was soon much controversy, he seems to liave pronounced 
no opinion. Gardiner and his parly denounced them as haterul. 
Pox, a puritan, ranks players with printers and preachers, being, 
altogether, the Ghrec things set up of God, as a trijxlp bulwark 
against the triple crown of the pope, to bring him down/ 
Craiimer seems to evade the question, neither blessing them at 
all, nor cursing them at all ; and a passage in the Latin Cute- 
chisni, where they are rellected uj>on as ^ ridiculous, licentious, 
and unworthy fables, having religion for their pretence,’ is studi- 
ously omitted in the tra»islation done under his inspection. 
Indeed, in general, Cranmcr took his stand on ground between 
tlie two parties — the Homan Catholics and the Purituiis^ for the 
attempts which liavc beeiAmade to identify liitn with the latter are 
abortive; and a matter of wonder itts that he could avoid rushing 
into that extrt^e, driven as he was by the gross cornqitions of 
the cstablishdff church. Puritan, however, he was not. It was 
said, indeed, amongst the exiles at Praiikfort, that he would have 
gone further in the Prayer-book had he not been hampered by a 
kicked convocation and clergy; but there is no suffi«ient evidence 
of this being bis disposition. On the contrary, in adapting the 
jiraycrs of foreign churches to oiir own, (as in the two confessions 
of the liturgy and eomyiunion service,) strong expressions, and 
those coincident with some of the tenets of the Puritans, are de- 
signedly moderated or withheld ; and, in general, Craiifner’s owii 
opinion of his Prayer-book is best conveyed in his own words, oP 
which we know not what cause there is to question the sincerity, 
that ^ no one could object to that godly book,’ (wc quote from 
memory, but the passage occurs somewhere in Strype’s life of him,) 
^ who had any godliness in him, qoupled with knowledge.’ Tin# 

sermou 
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sermon on the Keys, annexed to the catechism published under 
his sanction, is not written in a spirit to please the Puritans, 
but the reverse. It must have offended them, being much too 
en]pha|ic an assertion of the privileges and authority of the church 
to meet with their concurrence. His controversy with Hooper on 
the episcopal habits argues the same moderation in his views. 
Surely, had Craniner been so inclined, he might have herQ./:on- 
ceded to the precisians with a very good grace ; for he had the 
king’s warrant, nay, his recommendatioti, ^o come to a compro- 
mise with Hooper — yertie refused. 

1 n framing tlie articles of his church, moderation w^as still his prin- 
ciple ; he consulted no party exclusively; they are, as they ought to 
be, comprehensive; allowing some debateable ground, some lati- 
tude of opinion in matters unessential. It was his original inten- 
tion to draw up, with the help of a convocation of learned 
men, a set of articles Avhich sliould embrace all the reformed 
j)art of Christendom. Melancthon suggested and promoted this 
])lan ; nevertheless Calvin w'as consulted too : the leading re- 
formers, in short, vdiether of one ])arly or another, w^ere made 
acquainted^with it. But it failed as to Christendom in general — 
which was not to be W'ondered at; and then Craniner contracted 
bis views, and limited himself to England. The mere announce- 
ment of this their origin is enough to sliow the animus with which 
our articles wete compiled — that it was not narrow or sectarian, 
77iere was, indeed, a party amongst the reformers who were more 
exclusive in their notions, and who, like the divines of Westminster 
and of the Savoy at a later period, advocated the adoption of the 
Predcstinarian doctrines — Branford w as of this sect ; and accord- 
ingly he drew iij) a treatise on the subjcfltf, which was supposed by 
l)r. Winchester and Mr. llcy,^and indeed by most modern divines, 
to be no longer extant ; Archbishop Laurenceye howxwcr, was 
liappy enough to discover it some years ago amongst* the Bodleian 
manuscripts, and published it with a valuable introduction. It w^as 
addressed in Bradford’s owm name and in that of his fellow^-prisoners 
to Craniner, Latimer and Ridley, as the * chief captains of Christ’s 
church.’ It manifests some misgiving on the part of the waiter as 
to how far it would be acceptable to those distinguished leaders. 
'J’hey were to approve * as they might think ^ood ,' — His compa- 
nions in bonds w^ere ready and willing to signify their concurrence 
in the positions lie had advanced, ‘ as they should see them 
‘(Cramner, Latimer, and Ri&hy) give the example,* And what 
was its object? It was to procure some specific declaration 
from anlhority against the Free-willcrs, whom he chooses to call 
plain ^ Papists, yea, Pelagians.’ ‘ I must complain of you unto 
iJod in the last day/ says he^ Hf ye will not, as ye can, help 

something, 
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something, ut veritas cloctrin^e maiieat apud postcros in this behulf, 
as ye have done in behalf of matters expunged by the Papists,* 
Now, be it remembered that the articles of our church had been 
settled some two years before this letter was written, wliieh was 
in February, 1555, — articles, in which the extinction oFiPapal 
errors had indeed been effected, but which, it should seem, ac- 
cord!^ to Bradford’s notions, were defective, in that the question 
of l^destination had not been determined too. What answer 
then does he get to ^his communication ? From Cranmer and 
Latimer none at all, as far as we know,— 4)ut, from Ridley, that 
* he will think of the mattery as he can and may for his tardity and 
dulness,’ — that^ he will do that he might do 'conveniently in the 
matter.’ Ridley’s first impressions therefore are clearly not 
favourable to Bradford’s application, and so it was understood by 
Bradford ; for, in a second letter, which Ridley addresses to liiin 
in answer, it should seem, to one of Bradford’s which is lost, we 
learn that the latter had resented the neglect or rejection of his 
proposition, and we leaiai, at the same time, the wise and liberal 
principles by which this great reformer was governed — 

‘ Where you say,’ writes Ridley, ‘ that if your request had been heard, 
things, you think, had been in better case than they be;*knovv you, 
that concerning tl)e matters you mean, 1 have in Latin drawn out the 
places of the Scriptures, and upon the same have rioted what I can 
for the time — Sir, in these milters I am so fearful, that I dare not speak 
farther, yea almost none oihe noise ihm the text doth, as it were, lead me 
by the hand,* 

We think, therefore, that nothing can be clearer than that our 
articles were framed upon a piiiiciple of comprehension rather 
than of exclusion; and if the pugnacious controversialists, 
whether Calvinist or Arininiaii, who, from time to time, have 
asserted their own special right to the articles, could have appealed 
to the spirit cufi^raimier or of Ridley, the answer, had there been 
one, would have run in no form of words so likely as in that voice 
from the tomb, of which Lord Byron speaks with so much 
emotion, ^ Imploro paceJ* 

But it has been thought, that the moderation wRich governed 
Cranmer in all other things, forsook him in the composition of our 
liturgy. Gibbon, more enamoured of Mahommetanism than was 
seemly in a philosopher, fails not to remark, amongst its other 
merits, the brevity of its prayers — ‘ the measure of zea] was not 
exhausted by a tedious liturgy.^ We should be curious to know 
what might be the limits of a liturgy which should not exhaust* 
the measure of zeal that fell to the lot of the historian of the 
Decline and Fall. Tiie same objection, however, is urged 
by many in a far more honest heart than his. — Alas! for the 
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fastidiousness of the times ! But the faulty it is said, is not in 
Craiuner; it is in ourselves. We have combined three services 
into one, and then complain 'of its length. We have taken 
other opportunities of exposing this mistake, for such we believe 
it to be, and sliall not here recapitulate all our reasons for think- 
ing it so, — suffice it to say, that whilst it appears by a passage in 
the ^ Life of Grindal,^ that the nborning-service — strictly soj:udied 
— succeeded to the matins of the Roman Catholic church, five 
o’clock in tlie forenoon being the time at Wiiich it was appointed 
in the first instance to begin, — so does'it appear no less clearly by 
a comparison of the Injunctions of Edward and of Elizabeth, that 
the litany and communion-service, |akem together, succeeded to 
the high mass ; and accordingly that, as there had been an inter- 
val between matins and mass, so did there continue to be an 
interval between morning-service and the litany and communion- 
service ; but none whatever between these two last ; and the other 
only for a very few years, —morning-service, litany, and communion- 
service being apparently united as now, so early as in Hooker’s 
lime, who, in combating th(* objections made to the length of the 
liturgy, incidentally admits iUto occupy an hour and a half. 
If the original practice could be again restored doubtless it 
w'ould be well, and some trifling objections on the score of 
the repetitions incident to the service as at present conducted 
woufll be removed ; but the difficulty of collecting an early 
congregation, which at first caused the evil, such as it is, would 
still prevent the remedy such as we propose. And, after all, 
the frequent repetition of tlic Lord’s Prayer, and, indeed, the 
same may be said of other repetitions, has lliis advantage, that 
as the attention is apt to wander and return, it may be arrested in 
one instance, where it had been suffered to escape in another ; 
and it has this defence, that real importunity ina^nifests itself in 
iteration of language, and that , our Lord himself, Mn the hour of 
liis most urgent supplication, thrice ^ said the same words.’ With 
regard to the absolute length of our service, is it greater than 
suffices to ittipress the minds of a congregation with a sense of 
the share which religion ought to have of their time and thoughts '? 
We think not. High mass was perhaps as long; and when wc 
consider that it w'as in contemplation of our reformers that bap- 
tism should be administered after the second lesson, — moreover, 
that marrkigea should be solemnized in the face of the congrega- 
tion too, — it should seem thatfihey didtiot look upon these supple- 
ments to the regular morning prayer as adding extravagantly to 
its length, which, nevertheless, in such cases, would be nearly or 
quite as great as now, when in deference to the wishes of the 
people, these occasional services are postponed, Neither do 

those 
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those who advocate an abridgment of the service upon tlie ground 
that the reformers never intended one so long as onir own, take 
into consideration the curtailment which sermons have under- 
gone since the days of Cranmer, which, from an hour or an 
hour and half, are now ^ dwindled to the shortest span/ Our 
services have been constructed advisedly ; their several component 
j)arls are in strict relation to one another ; and we confess that w c 
should witness any attempt at fusing .them into another liturgy 
with unfeigned regret, both because we think that the harmony of 
the several portions would be impaired, and because w e Ibel that 
we should thereby weaken the loyalty of many to the church, and 
give up at once for ^ s^me qew tiling,^ the reverential associations 
of nearly three hundred years. 

lint we must on. Mr. Todd copies the several recantations of 
Cranmer, as they were published by Bonner, ^ix in number, each 
rising above the other in its demands upon the spirit-broken vic- 
tim. These he submits to a jealous examination, having no faith 
ill the honesty of the original publisher ; and, finally, he bestows 
a few words on the notion of the niodera Homan Catholic his- 
torian, that there was yet a seyenth.* Whether, however, they 
were printed in perfect good faith, and whether they wbre more or 
fewer in number, is not a matter of any great importance : that 
the recantation w as ample there can be no question, and there 
needs no evidence beyond the affecting penance of CranmiSr him- 
self. Of him it must be confessed, that his jihysical courage w^ns 
not equal to his moral; and it must have been the torment of his 
life to find himself constantly drifted into positions by force of 
circumstances which put him to the proof precisely in a point 
where only he could b<^ found w’auting. In such situations he 
sometimes behaved with the spirit and constancy of the martyr, 
who could tlijrust the band by which he had offended into the 
flames, and^f^at other times, with the meakiicus of the man who 
could set that hand to ‘ the little leaf/ 

Henry was as dangerous to approach as a sleeping lion, and 
Cranmer was forbidden the Court; yet he ventured to write to 
liim in behalf of Anne, imploring the Kiug^s mercy towards her, 
(to adopt the happy quotation of Sir James Mackintosh,) Miis 
life so late and dear delight/ The stand which he made against 
passing the Act of the Six Articles was that of a bold as well as 
a benevolent man ; insomuch tliat Cromwell obscrve^l, ^ JJo or 
say what you will, the King dqfc always take it wdl at yoqr 
hands for at that time Henry was not in love with the reformers. 
When the same Cromwdl lay under the displeasure of his capri- 
cious master, and was deserted ‘ in his utmost need' by all his false 
and Heeling friends, Cranmer had the spirit to write to the tyrant 
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ill favour of n fiillten man, generously asserting that ' he had 
always lovrf;|he King above ajl things, and served him with great 
fidelity ariid^^tfecess/ Hiis ahsvv^r to the jbjpvotishire rebels, a for- 
midable feo^y at the liirib, wde vafiant as wll as II is inter- 

cession to th^ Council in belbajf of tjie ;1rrotoctbf Somerset, his 
fast friend, when th^ lofdf wer^^^^ liim to the death,- 

though fi uilless, hSuesfe His conduct on tlie 

accession of Mary, whe*^ he ‘Was advised to fiy, and liad^Hthe 
opportunity to do was Worthy of a Cliristoii he|r|) ; whilst he 
recommended others to take care of thefb selves^ urging the ex- 
ample of our Lord, wfio mtired into Sam'aria to avoid the malice 
of the Jews, and commanded his j^postle^ if persecuted in one 
place to flee unto^anotlicr; and \4iilst he fiirtlier exhbrtcd them 
not to detract from tlie number of Christ's little flock by an unne- 
ces^^iry surrender of. their lives, he added, on his own part, that ^ it 
Avduld be np way filling for him to go away, considering the post 
in which he Was, but rather to show that he w'as not afraid to own 
all the changes that were by his mdans made in religion in the last 
reign/ But then, thrpugh that frailty in our nature, by reason of 
which we cannot always stand upright, tlie same Cranmer pro- 
nounces thiV ‘divorce of Queen Anne, for wliom he bad just before 
so eloquently and so honourably pleaded ; lends himself a second 
time to the same humiliating olllce in the case of Anne of Clevcs, 
afraid^isis it should seem, that this hasty and liapless match should 
involve himself, m well as Cromwey, in ruin ; suffers himself to 
be overruled in his sounder judgment by the persuasions of a boy, 
aided, perhaps, by secret misgivings of his own, ^nd thus to be 
made a party to the unjust exclusion of Mary from the throne; 
and finally sa<'rifices his conscience to llie ignoble love of a life 
of which lie had once prejiared himself to be prodigal, and whicli 
he did at lust lay down (rebuking, as it wem, the ^ foul fiend ' that 
had possessed, his better s^f for a moment), with tlV.dignity of a 
dauntless soldier and servant of Christ. Tlie touching particulars 
of the last sad scene arc given in that equally authentic and pic- 
turesque narration from the hand'^of a geifei'ous enemy, ^ which,' 
says Sir Jum^s*^ Mackintosh, ^ is perhaps thU most beautiful spe- 
cimen of ancient.EnglislC we possess. With this document, whicli 
Mr. Todd very properly extracts frpm Strype, he \vould have done 
weirto close the mournful history;; but the taste of the antiquary, 
— a taste wjiich, it is fair to say, occasionally lends great interest 
to these pages, —gets the betteij^of tnf ; biographer, and he adds the 
bill for the Archbishop’s burning? 

The reflections which the inartyr’s end, his fear and his firmness, 
might raise iu the mind of a candid man, shall be given in the 
eloquent wordsigf the distinguished writer to whom wc have already 

alluded 
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alluded mord tbaponce ; ^idbose, of con- 
tained in the ‘second vdliune 'of .|i}S' !‘ Hlsidl^^ if it 

does not dwell on Craiiinei-’s ^l^nts' witt tJ^ em^liai^'Hve could 
have desired, bears abundaiit testi^pby^ to-be^vittne^^^ on die 
whole, wjlH sew, if wfe^ii^e 'nQt,'^ ii^i^rabry in 

quarters '^ere..5; tnaylih%itfl^M, hi^dPy feeling 

tow^ards the' chuli'ctf itself 

‘ The }|ikuage of Grander,’ eays fie,’ irija* Spirit, ivhicli Jtnow's 
how to ibake ajlovJance for the occasional backslidiags of' tlie 
great and gcs^, a^d has tio pleasure lUy, pointing out a . dead % ih 
a sweet ointihent, — ■* * ■ 

‘ the language of Pranttier ^ailrs his sincerity, ahd demonstrates lhat 
the love of truth stiU prevailed in his inmost heart. If gullied ii|w:th 
at the sight of death, full of healing poiver, whiijh engendered ^ jpri- 
fyiiig and ennobling penitence, and restored,,^|Jie mind to its" dWii 
CwSteem, after a dejiarture from the onward path of sincerity; courage 
survived a public avowal of dish^our — the hardest test to which that 
virtue ^an be exposed ; and if he once fatally failed , in fortitude, he, 
in his last moments, atoned for his failur^e l^y^ii magjnanimity equal to 
his transgression. — Let those,* it is added^ ‘Who requi|;q unbending 
virtue in the most tempestuoiis times, con^itnn the amiable and faulty 
primate; others, who are not so certain of th^r own steadiness, ^dll 
consider his fate as, perliaps^the most memorable example in history 
of a soul which, though debased, is not depraved by an act of weak- 
ness, and preserved an heroic courage after the forfeiture of honour, 
its natural spur, and, in general, its inseparable companion,' 

, Such w^as the principal founder of our church,-— a ctiurcU for 
which we will crave leave to say a few words at parting, under the 
jhclter of the name of tb^s illustrious martyr. 

Jgi^ere was a custom in Abyssinia, when factions were violent 
and ready to tf^ur each <Sther in pieces for mutual wrongs, to com- 
promise the quarrel by means of a Cittiiel. It was agreed that 
nobody iii all Abyssinia had been* to blame on either side, but the 
whole mischief, be it what it*might, was the work of the camel. 
The camel had i^et the town on fire ; the camel had tlireatened to 
burn the aga’s liousic and the castle ; the camel had cursed the 
grand signior and the slicrift’ of Mecca ; — in short, whatever evil 
had befallen the state was all, the doing of this luckless camel 
Accordingly the poor animal, iliough actually the most useful 
tiling in the whole country, Wj^s dispatchifea, each man-transfixing 
him with his javelin, and so g^ing ms way in peace. The c^nrek 
seems to be just now the camel of England j — Infidels, Catliplics, 
Dissenters, Whigs, Radicals, however much they may have hereto- 
fore quarrelled amongst tliemselves, seem to have a grefid to forgive 
and forget, and lay all the fault Uj^on the camel . ♦ 
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The church of England is not an Apostolical church, cries oni&, 
with the puritans of old time. Square it by the model of the Acts 
and of the Epistles, and it will be found out of all compass* St* 
Paul and St. J^eter had neither livings nor tithes ; for here lies the 
gravamen of the charge, as it did in the days of Cromwell — when 
the presb^lerians urged it till they had dispossessed the episco- 
palians, and then found it convehierit to be silent, liaving entered 
into their possessions. But what if the apostles did not receive 
tithes ? Boes not a change of circuinstances^warrant a change of 
practice in things indifferent ? Greet dUe another with an holy 
Jkiss, says St. Paul Such was the custom of the country in w'hich 
that apostle lived and the age in vybidh he wrote — but may not 
we shake hands ? The first apostles, perhaps, bad no districts 
assigned them, and no funds appropriated to their use ; but even 
by the time of IStJ^Paul some alteration appears to have been 
effected in both these particulars, for we find him unwilling * to 
build upon another’s foundation’ (Rom. Jcv. 20.), refusing ^ to 
stretch himself beyond his measure,’ or ^ to boast in another man’s 
line of things made i^eady* to his hand ’ (2 Cor. x. 14. lO) ; as 
though, eveik at that ^arly period, the small portion of the world 
then Christian was gradually assuming the shape of parishes, 
assigned to their several teachers, and as though the arrangement 
was c^nsidered^eonveuient by the apfislle himself, lu like man- 
ner, though the twelve disciples are sent forth into the world 
without purse or payment, by the time of St. Paul’s ministry, a 
change had been wrought here also ; for however he himself 
worked with his own hands, in order that he might not be burden- 
some to a community then consisting almost exclusively of the 
poorest of the people, he did not waive tie right of a maintenance 
as an Apostle of Christ (1 'ibess. ii. (>.), but, on the contranfl 
expressly challenged it fpr himself, iu case he chose * to forbeai 
working,’ as well as foi^^a sister, a wife, if he thought fit Ic 
have oue,~a right which other app^lles not only challenged but 
exacted, (1 Cor. ix. h.) In bol^lpisie instances, therefore, the 
mere mechaniSm of the church was allowed to adapt itself to the 
actual circumstances of the church, the principle being still the 
same as that which had before obtained under the law, for the 
ambulatory church iu the wilderness differed in many respects, 
and in some important respects, from the stationary church after- 
wards established at Jerusalem* Besides, those who would tie 
Bowu our own church to the rigid observance of primitive usage 
in things indifferent, would do well to remember that, if the rule 
is good for the clergy, it is equally good for the laity, and that it 
was the priquj-ive usage of these latter, a usage approved by the 
hposiles todR^ell their lands aud houses, as many as possessed 
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them, in order that distribution might be made to every imn 
according as he had need, all things being held in common; so 
that if the representatives of the apostles are to be uubeneticed, it 
is only fair that the representatives of the hearers of the apostles 
should be un-squired. It is no doubt a very pleasant thing to 
talk about St. Paul as a rector of Rome or of Thessalonica, or a 
prebendary of Philippi, or a dean of Corinth ; but it would be 
equally pleasant to represent him as wearing a black coat, a pair 
of quarter-boots, and walking with an umbrella through his 
parish ; yet there would certainly be no reason why he should not 
do these things were he now sojourning amongst us, or why he 
should still confine himself to the use of sandals and to the cloak 
wdach he left at Troas. The discordance of the ideas brought 
iiito near relation in citlier case, proves nothing as to the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of llie propositions they invotW; nor, indeed, 
proves anything at all, but that ridicule is a poor test of truth* 
That parishes, therefore, should be set apart for the clergy, or that 
stipends, consisting of tithes, should be paid them, is not contrary 
to apostolic intentions, but rather in accorefauce with them ; such 
parochial divisions securing to evt'ry part of a country •a pastor of 
its own, whereas, in a system of itinerancy, many parts might be 
iiiiserved ; such a method of payment, besides, having the sanction 
of the Mosaical law, providing that pastor with liu incoiim which 
rises and falls with the prices of the times, and is for a perpetual 
generation. 

JJut [ do not quarrel with tln^ principle of a parochial, or a paid 
ministry, says another, l>ut with the amount of the payment. And 
if livings of Succoth, w'orth a year, and episcopal savings 

to the amount of \,WO,WOL in the three per cent, consols, were 
‘fair samples of ecclesiajjlical portiiSns, there might be some cause 
for quarrel ; bfu this being a case of faegt and figures, we are com- 
pelled to have recourse to less facetious authority. We have lying 
upon our table the last char^^ of the Bishop of Peterborough, in 
which his lordship enters statistics of his diocese in com- 
plete detail, and with his wonted perspicuity. Having remarked 
that the revenues of the bishoprics have been most grossly ex- 
aggerated ; and that, with respect to his own, (which we may 
observe equals or exceeds in value twelve out of the twenty-four,) 
it is so far from enriching its possessor, that it falls considerably 
short of the expenses which it unavoidably occasions, his lordshig 
proceeds to a particular description of the diocese of I'eterborougn 
according to the data which he has been able to collect, and which 
have occupied some of liis attention during twelve years. 

‘ The b(‘nefices in this diocese are in number not quite 800, thongl; 
the churches and chapels, with a consequent increase of duty, exceed 
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that numbefr. Of these benefices there are 120, that is, more than 
two-fifths of the whole, which do not exceed 2O0Z, a year. This is 
the maximum, which few of them attain, and not less than twenty-six 
of them are under 100/. We cannot, therefore, reckon the average 
value of those 120 livings so high as 150/. Of livings exceeding 
200/., but not exceeding 300/., the number is seventy-four. But as 
few of them amount to the latter sum, and most of them are much 
below it, we cannot take the average value so high as 250/, Sifice, 
then, 120 livings average only 150/,, and seventy- four other livings 
average less than 250/., the two sets taken together cannot average 
more than 200/., becauvse the number in the former set exceeds the 
number in the latter set in the proportion of 120 to 74, or more than 
three to two. Here, then, we have 194 livings out of less than 300, 
tliat is, nearly two-thirds of the whole, of which the annual average 
value does not e:^^d 200/. 

‘ But if such is’'the case with two-thirds of the livings in this dio- 
cese, it may be urged, that they find an equipoise in the remaining 
third. Let us see, therefore, whether the average of the remaining 
third exhibits such enormous wealth as to afford just matter of 
reproach to those who, In general, are so educated as to qualify them 
lor the society of the highest orders in the state. Seventy-three 
livings out of the remaining third vary, as far as 1 have been able to 
obtain inforniation, from 300/. to 500/. a year ; but as the greater 
part of them’ ar^ under 400/., we cannot take them all together at a 
higher average. M There are fifteen livings whicli average about 550/. 
a year; and the average of the few remaining livingwS cannot be taken 
at SC) high an average as SCO/., though two or three of them exceed 
that amount. 

‘ I have thus given,’ adds the bishop, ‘ a faithful description of the 
incomes possessed by the parochial clergy in this diocese ; and, if we 
take the poor livings with the good livingcc, I am sure there is no 
reason to complain that the clergy of this diocese are overloaded with 
wealth ; and there will appear still less reason to coihplain when the 
unavoidable outgoings are taken into the account ? 

Here then is a clear, candid, and, particular account of the 
livings in a single diocese ; and, on average of them all, we 

shall find that, one with another, worth about SyO/. a year. 

Now the livings of this diocese are cdh^iderably above the average 
of the livings generally throughout JSngland, as appears from the 
returns of tithes made to the tux-office, and published by the House 
of Commons in the estimates and accounts of 1813. For an ab- 
stract of these latter we refer our readers to a sheet, entitled 
^ Awkward Facts/ recently published at Cambridge ; for the 
church has no interest in concealing her means, but she has 
an interest in exposing to the uttermost those shameless misrepre- 
sentations of ecclesiastical property which are put forth every day 
Ibr the purpose of exciting the cupidity or the disgust of the mil- 
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lion. We have selected the case of an individual diocese, how- 
ever, rather than taken the whole kingdom, because it is carefully 
investigated and clearly put ; because a single case is more open ti> 
refutation if there be any error in the reckoning ; and because we 
would give the enemies of the establishment every advantage which 
an over-estimath of its revenues (for such it is) may aflbrd them, 
feeling that our argument can well bear it. It seeins, therefore, 
after all, that the average value of English livings is about the 
same as' that of Scfolch livings, which is 278/. per annum, exclu- 
sive of the glebes, the nVuiiber of clergy in Scotland being nine 
hundred and thirty-six, and the whole income of the church to 
which they belong being made up by parliament to 2G0,000/. Is 
it the nation’s pleasure to reduce the income of the clergy to a sum 
lower than this ; to make mendicants of them, Eke the friars, and 
so to have them like the friars, exclusively ontlie lowest of the 
people, unlettered, ill-bred, time-serving, sly, and expert in all the 
arts of petty and often of vicious intrigue 1 

To say the truth, however, we do not see what right the nation 
has to interfere with church property, tfie amount what it may, 
except in the way of trusleeshif>. Tithes are not 4ax imposed 
by the state for tlie iriaiiiteiiance of the clergy, and, therefore, to be 
submitted to parliament with the army and navy estimates; — they 
are a rent-charge laid by lords M manors upon their own proper 
estates generations ago, for the .support of ministers upon those 
estates for ever. This is matter of history, of which any man may 
satisfy himself who will turn to Dugdale’s ^ Monasticoa Anglica- 
num,’ or to * Selden on I'ithes.’ Archdeacon Lyall, in a charge 
recently delivered to the clergy of Colchester, gives a few instances 
of such endowments of ^i^vings within his own archdeaconry. They 
are found in ^ Newcourt’s Kepertdriufn/ 

‘ Audley, endowed by Robert de Ram, in the reign of King Ste- 
phen; Ashdon, endowed in the reign of 'WGlliam the First, by Gaufre- 
dus and Radulphus Baynardf Great Badfield, in 1090, by Gilbert de 
Clare; Great Bentley, same time, by Alberic de Vere ; 

Great Clacton, by RichardtSR^eauvys, or de Bclmeis; Coggesball, 
by Earl Godwin (with the tithes of Stisted), in the time of Edward the 
(Confessor ; Elseriham, by Beatrix de Say, in 1200 ; White Notley, by 
Roger Bigod, in the reign of William the First ; Black NotJey, by 
Walter de Mandeville, in 1218; Rickling, by GeofFry de Say, in the 
reign of Henry the Second ; Weeley, by Elgiva, a noble^Saxon lady, 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, It would he easy,* adds tbe 
archdeacon, ‘ to extend the number of examples ; and even to produce 
the very words of the endowments, many of which are given at length 
by Newconrt.* 

Estates have been inherited, — have been bought and sold, — 
wherever tliey have been bought and sold, subject to this rent- 
charge ; or, in other words, iiine-lciiths Ui' such estates have been 
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the object of transfer, and not ten-tenths ; and we know not how 
the possessor of a tithcablQ property can reconcile it to his own 
sense of common honesty to clamour (as he very often does) for 
the abolition of tithes, seeing that it is neither more nor less than 
to declare his fixed purpose to augment a lawful inheritance or 
purchase by a mere lawless seizure, — to claim so much as his 
own by right, and so much more as his own by might ; — to admit, 
that whilst he holds his own possessions, freely to enjoy, liis heart 
is sick because he happens not to have Naboth’s vineyard too. 
'That is the truth. But even allowing that the people might law- 
fully interfere with tithes to their alienation, would it be their 
wisdom so to do? What property is so accessible to the people 
at large as cliurdi property ? In what other have they the same 
cliauce of being ,, partakers in the same degict^ ? And do they 
wisli to tie ihernddves up from this fair fielil of adventure by 
appropriating the revenues of the cIuiitIi to individuals, or to the 
state ? J’he case is somewhat analogous to that of a common, 
which, so long as it is unincloscd, is a troasme to all the peasantry 
who live u})on its borders ; but let the ac t of inclosure be passed, 
and the cottagei'’s cow-gate or shtep-gate (as they call it in the 
north) is at an end. So it is with the chiirxli, — it is ojton terrUory, 
A poor man’s son may be Jrishop of Durham. Butler was a 
younger child of a small shopkeeper in a country town, and he a 
dissenter; but if the property annexed to that see had bclongc'd to 
a dukedom instead of a bishopr ic, where would havr^ been the dis- 
senting tradesman’s boy? This is no extravagant case. ’J^he 
bench of bishops at this moment, though nevrn* more respectable, 
is, on the whole, a plebeian bench. On that bench there will be 
found splendid instances of individuals, Aaving no pretensions to 
distinction in society beyond those of high talent and spotless 
character, placed on a level with the most ancient blood of Ore 
land, and entitled to lift up a fearless voice in its most august 
assembly. Nay, the author of the Six Letters to the Faiiners,''* of 
which we wish fire circulation were tfs wide as it deserves to be, was 
told many years ago by a prime minister’s daughter*, that her 
mother’s maid was a bishop’s sister, and he moreover the head of 
a college; so that here we have a peer and a premier going down 
to the House of Lords to encoiintei', in equal debate, the brother 
of his wife’s tire-womaii. Do we say this in disparagement of 

We liave, we believe, mentioned this admirable tract beftnre. It is generally 
ascribed to the Rev. Hugh James Hose, the present Christian Advocate of Cam- 
bridge; and we hope rightly so: fur it certainly does the author, whoever he may 
he, infinite honour. A more happy specimen of condensed information, plain manly 
sense, and nati\ e vigorous Knglish we have not met with ; and the whole is lightened 
tip with a vein of exipiisite humour. Such a work is more likely to do good at present 
than a hundred lahourod dissertations. Xhh JJrajincr himself cOuld hardly have struck 
the tone for the tunes more sWfullv. 
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the bishop ? No ; but in commendation of the system, which made 
him ; and we cannot but wonder that vvhen the rage is for popular 
rights, as it now is, objections should be started against an insti-. 
tution so popular in its very nature as an endowed church. 

But it is not of the sum total of the revenues of the church 
that 1 complain* says another, but of the unequal distribution of 
th^m — for it is singular with what kindness the cause of the 
poorer clergy, or the working clergy, that is the phrase, who are, 
of course, unable to^ state their own grievances, is advocated just 
now by ^ the friend of hiimanity/ — Unequal, no doubt, the distri- 
bution of church property is, which is the case with other pro- 
perty besides that of the church, and in the latter instance too a 
similar objection is often heard from a similar quarter, — though, 
we believe, that many who feel its force as regards the church, 
feel no force at all in it as regards the laity. ''0Let the question 
have fair play. Such inequality, up to a certain point, is, in neither 
case, an evil, but a good, in the church a great good — one wool- 
sack makes many men tit to sit upon it who never do — one duke- 
dom makes many men try to tight their wny to it, whose services 
would otherwise have been lost to their country— and so, one 
mitre, or stall, or goodly rectory makes many schtdars tit to adorn 
either, and embark their talents in a profession which has prizes to 
give, though they may not be the parties to get them. I'lie 
spirits of men, like otlier spirits, will not stir upon a dead level ; 
and the mischief of such an order of things is manifested in our 
labourers, wlio hav<‘ lost all heart and activity, simply because 
they cannot rise ; there is no .scale of holdings for them as there 
was, one or other of winch they niight successively occupy 
as their means increase#;^; they are on a tread mill, ever climbing 
and never mounting an inch, till at last, in sheer despondency, 
they stagnate, •or study mischief. It w'ould be with the labourers 
of the vineyard, as it is with the labourers of the field, if their por- 
tions were all alike. The zeal of the church would cool ; for it is 
visionary to suppose that a body of clergymen will not be acted 
upon by feelings common to all men, — they would be above or 
below their nature were it otherwise. The literature of the church 
would languish ; ^ for though many look with an evil eye on the 
endowments of the English church, to that church,* says Di\ Chal- 
mers, (himself, be it remembered, one of the brightest oruameuts 
of the church of Scotland,) ‘the theological literature of our 
nation stands indebted for her best acquisitions; and we hold it»a 
refreshing spectacle/ he continues, ^ at any time that meagre 
Sociiiianism pours forth a new supply of tiippancy and errors, 
when we behold, as we have often done, an armed champion come 
forth, in full equipment, from some high and lettered retreat of tlwt 
noble hierarchy ; nor can we grudge her tfie wealth of her endow- 
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inentSy when we think how well, under her venerable auspices, the 
babies of orthodoxy have been fought — that in this holy warfare 
they are her sons and Jier sdliolars wbo arc foremost in the field — 
ready at.all times to face the threatening mischief, and by the might 
of their ponderous erudition, to overbear it/ So that a church, ^d 
a most estimable one, of which the revenues are equally difiused, 
has to seek its theology^ it seems, from a church of which the por- 
tions are some ample and some scanty. The character of the clergy 
would sink in the eyes of the people; for, as it is, even the lowest 
amongst them derive a dignity, not a false dignity, but such as ren- 
ders them more efficient in their callings, from the scholarship, the 
intelligence, the social rank of their more exalted brethren. It would 
be indeed an anomaly in the system upon which society is con- 
structed in England, to say that one stratum of it, and only one, 
sJjould be perfectly horizontal, and that men whose profession 
doses every avenue to a competency but one, shall be vexatiously 
impeded in that also. You have surgeons who ride in th^lr car- 
riages, and see the first people in the land at their own houses, 
and you have surgeons v/ho breathe a vein, draw' a tooth, and farm 
a club-~you have booksellers who mix with the best literary men 
of the time, and you have booksellers who deal in quills and Jack 
the Giant Killer — you have brewers and mercers who are members 
of Parliament and men of note upon the llialto, and you have some 
of the same calling, too glad to supply the Lion w ith a barrel of 
porter, or to measure out a yard of tape to a maiden on a market- 
day. Is not this as it should be? We think it is; and that by 
ibis diversity of ranks, all parlies have a chance of being shuffled 
into their right places ; a whole class is made satisfied with its lot 
by the distinction of a icw' individuals in it; and a spring is com- 
municated to it throughout, which renders all its movements 
spirited, vigorous, and elastic. So it is with the' church. Its 
clergy would be but a tame body w'ere they all provided for alike, 
be the provision what it might. If, indeed, the talents and ac- 
quirements of the clergy were all alike, no man amongst them 
could reasonably feel aggrieved at such a system ; but that not being 
the case, the more highly gifted would naturally fret at the condi- 
tions of a profession which rendered these their gifts unavailing, 
and it would soon be found that parents would abstain from send- 
ing a hopeful boy into a calling which afforded him no field for 
distinction, and the church would be filled, with the refuse of our 
schools and universities, and with none other; meanwhile those 
universities and schools, of which the tutors and teachers would 
be still in all probability ecclesiastics, w^ould decay under a gene- 
ration of men no longer the flower of the scholars of the time, and 
the light which is amongst us becoming darkness, how great would 
be that darkness ! ' 
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Some inequality therefore, and, indeed, a considerable inequa- 
lity, ill the portions which the church h||S to dispense is much to 
be desired ; — still the principle may be pushed too far, and should 
the inequality be such as to imply an absolute want of subsistence 
for the incumbents of the smallest livings of all, and thereby to 
aflbrd not a preftext, but almost a necessity, for non-residence, it 
is pushed too far, — for, after all, this must be never lost sight of, 
that fhe church of England is an instrument meant for the effec- 
tual diffusion of religious knowledge throughout England, and 
that whatever seriously obstructs this, its very end and object, its 
best friends would wish removed — the life is more than the meat 
and the body than the raiment. Now, by returns made to Parlia- 
ment in* 1815, and published in the Parliamentary papers of 
J818, returns made when prices were very high, it appears that 
13373 livings were under a 100?. a-year; nearly a third of that 
iiumbej^ under 50/. a-year; and that 4809 livings were \vithout 
any parsonage house, (more than half this number actually were 
so,) or with such a one as was quite unfit for a clergyman’s resi- 
dence, and did not lot for more than two or ^ three pounds a-year. 
It cannot, therefore, be denied lhat a very large divjiiion of our 
livings are thoroughly poverty-stricken, and that until some remedy 
can be found for this disease, non-residence, which so frequently 
is as rottenness of the bones to the church, must, to a great extent, 
be tolerated. How then is the evil to be redressed ? Let the 
church property be fused, says the reformer with great self-com- 
placency, and a new and a better division of it be made. Now, 
to many who advocate this doctrine, we have nothing on the pre- 
sent occasion to offer, because they are consistent reformers, and 
would make thorough pace^work of all property both in church and 
state ; but really to hear men who cling to their own broad acres 
with the tenacity of their own timber — and, above all, men who are 
actually perhaps holding tithes themselves to a vast amount as sine- 
curists , — 10 hear these preach the same doctrines, is something too 
bad. What has occasioned this extreme inequality in the value of 
livings, these pluralities, this non-residence, but the System of im- 
propriations ? — a system, by which it happens that in about half 
the benefices of England not a sheaf of the great tithe goes to the 
garner of the clergyman, but is all swept away to the squire, who 
forthwith puts his horses to his carriage, the very tithes making 
them to go, and having lodged himself on one of the Ifenches of 
St. Stephen’s chapel (the only ecclesiastical duty he does), lifts up * 
his voice there against pluralists, non-residents, the indolence and 
rapacity of priests. Yet indolent as they are said to be, we 
observe that when functionaries are wanted by these same legis- 
lators for carrying any useful me^isure into effect, the clergy are * 
invited to the work wiUiout much scjupic o* misgiving, and that 
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ill their projects, for instance, for the gratuitous education of the 
poor ; for the effectual management of savings-banks ; for the 
organisation of friendly societies upon sound principles ; for the 
adjustment of the census of the population, and a satisfactory 
answer to the statistical questions connected with that census; 
for the establishment of boards of health in the dhse of dangerous 
visitations of sickness, and the like, the active assistance of the 
clergy is apt to be counted upon, nor is it counted upon, we 
ijnagine, in vain. Neither have the clerg^ been such idle ob- 
servers of the times, as not to be the first to open the eyes of 
landlords to the disafl’ection that lias been gradually introducing 
itself amongst the peasantry, and to suggest the wisdom of giving 
them some interest in the soil, by letting out to them small allot- 
ments of it, and so tying them by the tof)th. This bint has been 
taken, and with the happiest effects ; and had another of their sug- 
gestions been also listened to as it deserved, a suggestion founded, 
like the former, on a more intimate knowledge of the habits and 
dispositions of the lower classes, than commonly falls to the lot of 
those who make our lhws,,thc bill for the beer-houses would never 
have seen tke light; places, we firmly believe, where much of the 
mischief which is now about in the country has been brewed, 
besides the beer, llapacious again as are tlu‘ clergy when com- 
pared with laymen, but a few years ago almost two-fifths of the 
Subscriptions to the county hospital of Durham (we are told) 
came from the clergy ; and at this moment, in the county where 
w'e happen to write, that of Salop, where the church is much less 
splendidly endowed than in Durham, we discover that one-sixth of 
the subscribers to a similar iiistitutioii are clergymen ; many of 
them, very many of them, men of extremely limited incomes, with 
larg(^ families, and, like all of their profession, having a life-interest 
Only in their possessions, and loo often destined toT’arry along with 
them the cupboard-key when they die ; and, indeed, if the accusers 
of the clergy will have the candour to look over any list of chari- 
table contributions, we care not what, whether for the relief of 
the spiritual 'or temporal wants of the people and observe the 
proportion of clerical names which it contains, w^c do not think 
it will be such as to make the church ashamed. On casting our 
eye, for instance, over the last Report of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and taking a couple of letters at 
random in the alphabetical list of subscribers’ names, we perceive 
^that out of 1348, (which is the amount of those two letters,) 677, 
or somewhat more than one-half, are clergyinem To whatever 
slanders the church may be exposed, whilst it stands, of this we 
are sure, from an intimate knowledge of its quiet operations 
* among the poorer part of our population, that justice will be 
done it one day by tboin when it is fallen, and that the worth of 
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the well will known and acknowledged when it 18 dry, if not 
till then. 

There are others and real wcll-w'ishers to the church, who, 
without going the length of rc-casting ecclesiastical property, 
hope to mitigate, and by degrees remove, the evil of small and 
houseless livings,* by taking a fresh \aluation of undischarged 
beiiei^ces, and paying over the actual instead of the nominal iirst- 
fruits or tenths, or both, to Queen Anne’s bounty, n\u\ so to make 
that fund effectual to tlie more rapid improvement of tin* poorest 
livings of all. Of this cla^s of reformers is the li(;gius Piotessor 
of J)ivinity at Oxford, whose opinion, always worthy of respect, 
is not the less so in the present instance, as, if it wer(», carried into 
effect in the manner lie proposes, it would be much to his own 
damage. I'hat such a plan presents difficulties there can be no 
doubt ; still it deserves consideration whether, if not the schenio 
itself, some niodilication of it might not be adopted. Two-thirds 
of the livings in luigland and Wales are in the gift of laymen*— 
they, no doubt. Mould be often found unMilling to relinquish a 
portion of property at the disposal of them abd of their heirs, for 
ever. Some persons have bought* advowsous, and it «uay be said 
to be hard upon them to load them with a payment mIucIi was 
not considered in the purchase money. There are those who 
have an objection, and a fair objection, to the principle, wliicli 
certainly is of a lev<dlirig tendency; and might be urged fartlier 
than Mas intended. Some may argue, and justly argue, that the 
church establishment is for the general benefit of lliti public, not 
for the exclusive benefit of the individual minister, and therefore 
that the public ought to take their share in the sacriljce thus 
demanded for the public ^ervicc; and some again may contend 
that though there are many livings «o small as to call loudly for 
augmentation, tliere are very few livings so large as to bear a 
reduction for such a purpose. There is much teasou in all these 
objections ; and some of them, particularly the equalizing ten- 
dency of tlie principle, have caused many of the most sincere 
friends of the church to withhold their support fr?>m the plan. 
Lord Uarrowby, the discreet and zealous benefactor of the infe- 
rior clergy, amongst the rest. He, therefore, limiting his vic'ws to 
the augmentation of one division only of small livings, those be- 
longing to cathedrals and collegiate bodies (the univerMilies ex- 
cepted), suggested, in a recent republication of a Letter'addressed 
to tiie late Mr. Perceval^ the revival of a measure of the date of* 
Charles II., when deans and chapters and other dignitaries were 
commanded by an injunction of that inoiiarch, (being the repe- 
tition of a similar injunction of his father,) on renewing the leases 
of tithes impropriate, to make provision for the augmentation of* 
the poor vicarages and curacies in their gift ; an injunction of 
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which the authority was recognised by act of parliament, and the 
augmentations made in obedience to it secured to the parties for 
ever. But the injunctions and the act having fiillen into entire 
desuetude, Lord J-Jarrowby, as we have said, brought them again 
before the notice of the country ; and thus originated, we sup- 
pose, the liill of last year inUoduced into the Upper House; a 
bill, if we remember, not compulsory upon these ecclesiastical 
bodies, but hortatory, and at tlie same time having for its object, 
to make valid and perpetuate any such a^pproprialion of their 
revenues as they might deem expedient. We believe that this, 
like other practical measures, is for the present suspended. Of 
its great value there can be no question ; for the number of small 
livings in the presentation of cathedrals and other ecclesiastical 
corporations is very considerable. 1^116 only question is, whether 
the remedy is commensurate with the disease — the case is urgent ; 
the church rides, and is long likely to ride, in a very tempes- 
tuous sea, and if she could throw- out an anchor in every parish 
ill the land, which she would do had she a resident minister in 
every parish in the ' land, persuaded we are, that she would 
weather it. all without damage. - 

To be convinced of this, we have only to look at the honest testi- 
mony of regard, which any clergyman of common conduct, who 
has resided a few years in his parish, is sure to receive if circum- 
stances happen to remove him — the reluctance expressed at the 
separation— the cordial washes for his future welfare — the parting 
presents — the iinafiected sorrow at the thought that they shall see 
his face no more — the strength of the bands which kindly inter- 
course had knit betw een the parties, never, perhaps, knowai to either 
till then. Let all this be witnessed, an^l w e shall soon be satisfied 
that nothing is wanted but a olergyman in every parish to walk ‘ not 
unseen ^ amongst his people, in order to fix the \:hurch to which 
he belongs in the*hearts and aftections of them all. It is not in 
human nature that it should be otlierwise. Some remember that 
he taught them when children — some that he visited them when 
sick — some that he pleaded their cause with the landlord, the 
agent, or the overseer — some that he was the man to sec the last 
of their friends dead and gone — some that he had rebuked them 
friendly — some that he had relieved them in want, cheered them 
in sorrow,, and saved them from despair. Let the church of 
England,' we repeat, establish a resident minister in every parish, 
' at whatever cost, and then we boldly say, let her enemies do their 
w'orst — she will have no cause to fear. For so great a good, 
tlierofore, should not a point be strained ? and is not such an 
appropriation of some greater share of the first-fruits or tenths 
« than is at present exacted, tl^e least violent remedy that can be 
applied ? ^ 


Si arc 
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Stare super antiquas viasy is still a good maxim, let a con- 
ceited age say of it M'hat it will ; and it would be the maxim 
here,— for such a reform would be only a recurrence to a pri- 
mitive practice, which the revolution of years and of money- 
values has rendered obsolete. In carrying, however, such a 
measure into effect, it wmuld be for future consideration what 
shoul^l be the details — what should be the value, for instance, of 
the livings, which should subject them to the action of this addi- 
tional impost — what flie amount to which it should be proposed 
to raise the smaller benehces before it should cease altogether 
— whether, in levying the tax, some regard should not be had 
to the residence or non-residence of the incumbent, as is the 
case in the Gilbert act — whether a living mortgaged under that 
act for the building of a parsonage should not ffnd favour in 
the eyes of the laws at least till the mortgage had expired — 
whether the first-fruits should be levied at all, or at least upon 
residents; the year in w’hich a man takes possession being usually 
the poorest of his life, and so esteemed in all college preferment, 
where a year of grace is allowed for this very reason. We 
observe, indeed, that Dr. Burtoif confines his propo»ifiou to the 
tenths, and we think he is right ; — wdiether some portion, as we 
have already hinted, less tlian a tenth might not suffice, or whether 
some graduated scale might not be adopted in reference to ihe 
value of the benefice, it being obvious that a living of a thousand 
a-year could afford to pay a hundred pounds belter than one of 
half the sum to pay fifty; but these are all matters which this is 
not the season for discussing. At all events, the law', whatever it 
is, must not attach to present incumbents, (even a Lord King 
would hardly propose tb^s,) but should coniC gradually into 
operation as a new' generation succeeds them. When all the 
benefices throughout the country shall, by this means, have been 
raised to a sum competent to the respectable maintenance of 
a clergyman, then might the legislature, by degrees, throw more 
and more impediments in the way of pluralities till that gw;at, 
but as matters now stand necessary, evil should at last cease. 
So would the dues of the church be more cheerfully rendered 
when they are paid to one who strews where he gathers, — ^tithes 
being, in such cases, seldom resisted, or (as far as our experience 
has gone) grudged ;— so would church preferment be more w'idely 
dispersed when it was no longer accumulated u[)on individuals, 
and many meritorious men, who live and die in the harness of a* 
curacy, would come in for their portions ; — so would some un- 
seemly expedients,"^ to which recourse must iio\v be had for tiie 
creation of a pluralist, be annihilated, and much obloquy on this 
score be removed from the establishment ; — so, above all, would* 

• every 
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every pariiih have its own proper spiritual guardian, poor indeed sltill 
in very many cases, but yet with less limited means of exercising 
charity and hospitality than the still poorer curate ; and though 
in many inslanct s it might hujipen that the parish w^ould be no 
gainer by the exchange, (for curates are allowed by the country to 
be, in general, in these days no drones,) still it wolvld be something 
to meet the reproach now so often cast upon the church, that one 
mail iVt'ds the sheep whilst another shears them — not to say that the 
rector would be no longer brought into invWions comparison, as 
at present, with his curab;^ in the eyes'’of his j>arishioners; — with 
Jiis enratt^, who enjoys an unwholesome popularity, founded often, 
if the truth were known, rather upon the covetousness of the 
people than upon his own worth; — and the church at large w^ould 
not be left to sufler by the notion thus naturally put into the heads 
of tithe-payers, that the services required of the minister may be 
done (for, in fact, they see them done in a manner) at far less cost 
perhaps than the amount of their tithes. 

We have ventured upon these remarks chiefly with a view to 
ascertain the feeling of th,e clergy, conscious that the question is 
one of great, ditticulty and delicacy ; persuaded that even the incum- 
bents of our best livings arc, for the most part, so burdened with 
parochial and other claims upon them, (for the clergy arc generally 
of a rank to have jioor relations,) that they can afford as ill as any 
men to have an additional tax laid upon tludr incomes; but, 
withal, utterly hopeless, from the temper of the time.s, (unless it 
should ])lease God, by some scourge of his own, to create a 
stronger interest for religion in the hearts of the people,) utterly 
hopeless, we say, that tlie wants of the church, however crying, 
will be lelieved by any other cla.ss than^tlu) ministers of the church 
themselves* 

Aut* IV. — 71ie Cafccfiism of llmlth ; or, Plain and Simple 
IhilvH for the Preservalion of Health, and the Attainment of a 
Lon^ Life. By A. B. Granville, M.D., IMI.S., F.A.S., 
F\S.S., jVl.'IM., &c., &c. Fourth Edition, with Additions. 

London* i 

I^HIS is a severe, though covert, satire on the tribe of book- 
makers in general, and especially on the medical portion of 
that tribe. It has been remarked, (by J. Warton, we believe,) 
that the keenest ridicule of the abuses or absurdities of the medical 
art lias proceeded from physicians; and the classical names of 
(iarth, Arbuthnot, and Smollett verif^y the observatiopi The little 
w^ork now before us is another proof of this disposition ; and 
without venturing to place l)r. Granville in the literary scale, 
^by the side of the three great authors we have just mentioned, w^e 

must 
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must say that bis work appears to us to be a more caustic exposure 
of the self-sufticiency, iiianity, and impudence of a certain class of 
medical writers, than anything which we can remember in SiuoU 
lett, y\ibiithnot, or Gartlu 

It has been suspected, and we believe with justice, that these 
great men in their^pleasantries upon others did not spare themselves ; 
and some of the anecdotes and adventures with which they have 
amusTd the world are said to have liappened to them indiMdualiy. 
Such a superiority ovjr personal vanity, as well as over professional 
prejudices, does honour the mind that is capable of it; aild 
although w'e cannot presume to say how far Dr, (Jianville may 
have derived from his own experience some of the very laughable 
traits with which his book is replete, we cannot be blind to the 
many instance's in which he exj)oses with great pleasantry and 
edect the compliances which he has himself been obliged to make 
w ith the fashion of the day ; for instance, the enunciation of his 
name on the title-page : — 

A. B. Granville, M.D., IMl.S., T.A.S., F.S.S., M/ll.I,, 
Six.l ^c,l! ^ 

is, to our taste, a very happy .exposure of the vspjity which 
some people, w'ho have little other claim to bo thought mm of 
letters, derive from adding to their names a string of initials, some 
with, but many more, we believe, without a meaning. A semi-savanl 
of the j)iesent day seems, like a Highland chief, to think it deroga- 
tory to appear in public without Jiis tail JVIJFI. moan, we 

suppose, if they mean anything, Member of the Royal Institution 
« — a kind of reading club to which, we believe, any one may be- 
come a subscriber, vvitliout even a ballot ; and, when after Member 
if the Royal InstltHtion, Dr. Granville adds, etcetera ! et cetera I! 
ei cetera 1 ! ! the climax is perfect, and the ridicule complete ; and 
we venture to Uelieve that we shall never again see ‘ M*R,I., 
c^c., any, how^ever superficial, pretenders to 

literary distinction. MJl,I. are henceforth, and for ever, dead 
letters — thanks to the exemplary pleasantry of Dr. Granville. 

^J'lie next point of ridicule which the Doctor sci^s, is another 
of the title-page frauds of the day. He designates his work as 
^ The Fourth Edition, 

With Additions.’ 

The reader, unless he has met with the literary cause cclebre 

* Dr. Gtuhville, is really the Homo candatm of MunbcKido. If t lit* reader has any 
curiosity to seo the whole lungtli of liis iatl, he will find it occMjjyinjr Haifa of* 
the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. xxxLx:. p. 1. We are apprehensive that our observations 
on that occaRion may have induced the Doctor to dock his iod us ht* has now done; 
we are sorry for it. In the former work, which affected to be serious, tlie ^tafage of 
insignificant titles was misplaced ; but the present little book being, throughout, what 
we may call ^ h^cid farce, ^ would have been all the belti*r for such an absurd pro-% 
4ogue : yet, after all, perhaps the ingenious detection of vanity veiled under three <•/ 
veteran is moreefi^iive tluvu even the enumeration woult>havtj been. 

of 
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of Leelie v. Blackwood, may not be aware, that when a book is so 
heavy as to aflbrd little prospect of selling even one edition, it 
sometimes appears to run rapidly through second, third, and 
fourth editions, by the mere operation of stitching up the identical 
sheets of the first and only impression, with no other change or 
addition than a new title-page, bearing the words^^ second,* ‘ tliird,* 
or * fourth ’ edition, as the case may be. 

This trick Dr. Granville has fully elucidated. His ^ Jourth 
edition with additions' has NO additions, •and is not a fourth 
edition. We have before us the soi-^dikmt ^ third * and ‘ fourth ' 
editions, and we find, first, as to additions, that there is not 
orte page, one line, one word, one letter in the ‘ fourth ’ edition, 
which is not in the third ; and, secondly, we see that every sheet 
(always excepting the title-page) of ^edition the fourth* was printed 
from the same types and at the same time as the sheets which 
are designated as ^ edition the third.* This is proved by various 
little circumstances obvious to those who are acquainted with the 
practice of printing ; we need give the common reader but one, 
which is as good as a* hundred : — in page vii. of the preface these 
words occur, ^ who, from his official situation ; ' but, in the third 
edition, the letter f had, by accident, dropped out, and the line 
appears, * wlio, rom his official situation ;* now if there had been 
a reprint, this accident must have disappeared, and the word would 
have stood iu its proper shape ; but no, — in the fourth edition we 
have just the same * who, rom' that we had iu the third. Our 
readers see at once, that an error of the press may be repeated 
ill subsequent editions, but an accident never can ; thus, if in 
the title-page Dr. Granville had been, instead of an T.A.S., desig- 
nated us an A.S.S., that error might have been reprinted ; but 
an accident, — a blot, — a letter inverted^ — a letter dropped out, can 
only happen in one impression ; and if there ^’^ere an hundred 
editions, it would be a hundred millions to one that such an acci- 
dent did not occur iu the same place iu any two editions ; but 
when w e add that there are a hundred of such accidents occurring 
in the same j/laces in these two (so called) editions, it follows to 
an absolute certainty that there has been no reprint, and that in 
this point also the doctor’s title-page is jocose. 

But we almost doubt whetlier Dr. Granville has not pushed his 
satirical imitation of this mal-practice rather too far. We have 
shown Ih^t there was no /ourf/i edition ; but, still stranger to say, 

‘ we suspect that there was not even a third, nor even a second, 
Vi'e arc aw^are that satirists have a license to exaggerate, and that 
a parody, to make one laugh, is sometimes urged beyond the 
exact verge of truth ; but we really doubt whether, in this instance, 
•Dr. Granville has not pushed ,the pleasantry rather too far, and 
bhinted a little the force of bis ridicule, by using it too extia- 
■ vagantly. 
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vagantly. In his preface to the ^ third edition/ in the true cant 
of those authors whom he holds up to public ridicule, he says, 
that within exactly one month after the publication of his first 
edition 

‘ He is called upop to announce, in a second preface, the appearance 
of a third edition. However to his feelings this simple pact 

might be, as showing the degree of kindness with which his humble 
effort has been received by that public for whose sole benefit the 
Catechism was produced, the author would not have ventured to in« 
trade himself anew on thei? notice were it not for certain additional 
remarks w’hich the nature of the work and its reception seem to 
authorise. A fc^v corrections and some additions have been made to 
the first and second parts of the work ; these are intended either to 
render the language, already plain, still plainer^ or to enforce, with 
greater effect ^ certain principles or doctrines laid down in tlie text.*— 
Second J^reface, p. 14. 

Now, all this seems to us iinpeu fort, as, we think, it will appear 
to our readers, when we inform them that llie first edition of the 
Catechism of Health contained three hundred and thirty-six pages, 
comprising the first and second parts /mid a cousidera^J)le portion 
of the third, of the woik. The second edition we liave never been 
able to discover ; but if it ever existed, it was, no doubt, a mere 
re-issue with a new title-page of the original impression, llie third 
edition, as it calls itself, contains a new title-page, an additional 
preface, and some pages added at the conclusion of part the third ; 
but the whole of the first and second parts, which the Doctor 
assures the indulgent public have been corrected and enlarged^ are 
exactly, verbatim, literatim, and down even to the typographical 
defects, the very same as they were in tVie first edition, and, 
as they finally appear in thfe fourth so that, as far as regards the 
great body of tile work, there appears to have been, up to this 
hour, but one single edition ; and the alleged corrections and addi-^ 
Hons to the first and second parts are mere merry fictions. This 
seems extravagant, even as satire, and we confess that we know 
no author to whom Dr. Granville’s censure can fairfy be applied ; 
but if the doctor .will, iu ‘ another^ edition, more clearly point out 
the culprit, he will, we fancy, look very foolish at the bar of the 
no longer indulgent public. 

The next point of the literary charlatanerie which Dr* 
Granville exemplifies, and successfully ridicules, is» the pre- 
tended rapidity — the kind of steam-engine velocity with which the^ 
gifted geniuses of tlie modern school achieve, what would have 
been to their ancestors works of long consideration and arduous 
labour. He tells us, in botli his prefaces, that his original work 
was completed, within a fortnight from the day on which the* 
idea was suggested to him, — Uire*e hundred and thirty-six closely 
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printed pages, taking so universal i-ange over ifeo ^ktensive stikl 
complex a science in fourteen days, — just tWeiity-foUr prlitted 
pages per diem! This is ail admirahU? ridicule of such hyper- 
boles ; and the wonder is laughably heightened by the sly Obser- 
vation, that they are the ihirnculous product of llic / Imkr^hmr.^^ Of 
a physician in great public and private practice. It is obvious that 
tlie mere manual operation of llie penmanship could hardly, have 
been performed within the time; aiiilwhal^a bitter satire it is, 
both on pretenders alul dupes, to represent the public as greetlily 
baying np four editions of a work On llie most various, difficult, 
and important of all earthly subjects, which .professes to have 
been rornjioscd faster than any ordinary clerk coUld copy it. 

Hill the docloi- has not yet expended his piactical satire on the 
journcyineu authors of the day — he follows up his blow s rapidly 
and eflectively. 


‘ The same individual,’ ho says, who suggested tlie work to him, 
‘ i>lfU*ed Mo the hands of the author a small volume of foreign imjfmr- 
tat/ on, bearing the tit^e of the CaiachLm of Hralikf* without any 
authors name, and apparently written without any care or attention 
either to tluv-facts or to the languitge in which they were conveyed.*-: — 
p. viii. 


Here is a clear and precise slatemeiit, that the work ailiuled to 
wns foreign and nnonymom, and that Dr. Granville, who admits 
that ‘ he pressed a certain portion of its contents into his service,’ 
was, as to such portion, only to be consiiU ied as a iranshdor, but 
that as to all the rest, hoth facts and language, it was unfit for 
the Do( tor’s use. The Doctor here very pleasantly exemplifies 
the art of acknowledging ari obligation in such an obscUre aiul 
unsatisfactory manner, that it shall seepi no obligation at all — the 
foreign language in which tbd liule work is written is not even 
mentioned, and thi^ extent to which llie translator or (ximpiler 
is indebted to the original is left delightfully vague. Hut this is 
not half the merit of this admirable parody of the confessions of 
have hunted after this original ^ Catechism of 
Ilealtli,* ahd we have found, and are able to prove to our readers, 
that it IS not, anonymous — that it even exists, and has for forty 
years existed, in the English language — and that l)r. ( Jranville is, 
in some instances at least, not even a translator, but the servile 
copyist, of a former translator. 

The ^ Catechism of Health* was originally published ill Ger- 
man in 1792, hy Dr. Faust, one of the most eminent physicians id 
Germany, and who is we believe still alive. It w^as ti’auslatcd 
imbiediaiely into most Euriopean lah^uages, ahd specially into 
Ehglish by Mr. Basse, whose version was printed irt London in 
1794, and republished in Edinburgh ih 1797 , by Mr. Cv^eeb, at 
the recommendation And under the inspection of l)i‘* Gregory, 
^ and 
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and hUS bie^il mxvc^ fiifetjtienUy reprinted, ttiid is, in faifet, a Mvork as 
well known as any medical manual whatsoever. We have now 
on Our table an edition, puhlislied in 18^8 by Messrs. Stirling; 
and Kenny of Edinbuigh ; and it has been recently republished 
in Londoil by arj editor who signs himself H. H., and who, mis- 
taking Dr. Granville's purpose as well as his name, (for he calls 
him Giremilley) expresses some regret at hi^ conduct in this matter, 
and particularly at tli^ ungrateful manner in which he speaks of 
the original work and its ainlhor. But this writer, 11 . 11 , should 
recollect, that Dr. (irlinville is not serious ; that his real object is 
to expose to ridicule and contehipt the practices of which 11. H. 
complains ; that l)r. Granville only affects not to know who the 
venerable author was, and tliat when he appears as if he was edit- 
ing a work in such total ignorance of the subject, as not to know 
that it had been already translated into all European languages — 
this is merely another Hourish of the doctor's ingenious sarcasm. 
Some readers may perhaps imagine, that in thus suppressing the 
well-known name of the author, and representing that as a recent 
ioreign importation which has been foiMiear forty years printed in 
England, Dr. Granville again exceeds the license evni bf a satirist ; 
and others may, perhaps, believe that Dr. Granville could never 
have seen the English work which wc have before ns, and tvas, 
therefore, in this passage writing in sober scj iousness, and without 
any design of ridiculing the malpractices of ordinary book-makers : 
but this latter opinion is certainly erroneous, and does the Doctor 
injustice. It is certain that he must have seen the identical volume 
to which we refer, and his statements and observations must, there- 
1‘ore, be mere pleasantries, and should not be mistaken for any- 
thing like reality. We sball exhibit a few comparative extracts 
from both worke, which, we think, will put this point out of ail 
doubt. 

Dr. Fausfs Coiechism. Dr. Graninlle^s CcUcchism, 

Edin. Ed, 1828. London Ed. 1832. 

Q. How does he feel who enjoys Q. What feelin§s does the indi- 
health ? vidual experience who is in tlie 

enjoyment of perfect healtli ? 

-4. Strong, full of vigour., he A. strorigy full of vigour 

relishes his meahj is not affected and ))ower ; he relishes his meals ^ 
by Wind or weather y goes through is unaffected by either wind or 
exercise and labour with ease, and tvealhevy goes through fiis exercise 
feels himself always happy, — p. 2. and, labour with easoy and appears* 

ever cheerful arid contented.^ — 
p. 4. 

Q. By what means is the getting (?. By ivhat means is the cutting 
of teeth rendered difficuil or cten- pf teeth in infants rendered diff^ 
gerous I cult and dangerous ? 

2 & 2 


Dr, 
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Dr» Faust's Catechism. Dr, Granville's Catechism, 

Edin, Ed. 1828. London Ed. 1832. 

A. T^y csi^St by keeping the head A, By keeping the head too 
too warm, by uncleanliness and warm, by impure air, by too much 
proper food, over feeding, bad air, or improper food^p. 21. 
and want of exercise. — p. 14, 

Q. What is to he observed with Q. What is to he observed^ with 
regard io making children walk ? regard to making infants walk ? 

A. They ought not to be taught A. That* all attempts to cause 
io walk ill strings or chairs, or go^^ them \o walk too soon, or by arti- 
carts, or be led by the arm, ^c. — ficial means, as by a string or in 
p. 15. chairs, or go-- carts, or by leading 

them by the arms, should be avoided, 

p. 21. 

Q. What arc the principal rea- Q, Can you enumerate some of 
sons one -fourth of the number ihe principal reasons why the ma- 
of cliildren that come into the jority of infants that are born die 
world die in the course of the two before they are two years old ? 
first years ? *, 

A. Want of fresh, pure air, §*c. A. Want of fresh, pure air,^c. 
The anxiety and misery of pareids The intemperance, anxiety, and 
are also among ike causae of ihe misery of parents are Vikemse to he 
death of so many children. — p. Id. ranked among the causes of the 

death of so many infants. — p.23. 

Q. How often is it necessary to Q. How often is it necessary to 
wash the hands and face? wash ihe hands and face? 

A. In the morning, and at going A. In ihe morning immediately 
io —before and after dinner after rising, and in the evening 
and supper, and as oflert as they before retiring to rest, previously 
ore by any means soiled . — p. 34. to every meal, and as often as they 

are by any means unusually soiled. 
— p. 97. V 

We fancy we have now quoted enough to satisfy our readers 
that Dr. Granville must have had the former translation before 
his eyes — no two persons, translating from an original work, could 
possibly hit ort such identical phraseology. In such a case the 
meaning and the principal words would naturally be the same, 
bat the construction of the sentences and the idiomatic choice 
and position of the particles and less important expressions could 
not possibly be the sam^. For instance, that simple question in 
the old translation, ‘ fVhaf is to he observed with regard to 
making children tvalk?' which Dr. Granville so closely copies, 
might, and indeed must, have been rendered in as many different 
ways as there should be diftereul translators. Xhe literal version 
of the original is, ‘ When children begin to wtsh to tvalk what 
should he attended to ivith regard to this?^ (Wenn kinder an- 
«. fangen 
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fangenwollen zn gehen, was sollte man dabei beobacbten?*) 
It is obvious, that if Dr. Granville had translated this sentence 
from the original, he could not by any possibility have hit \ipou 
the exact same words, syllables, and letters which had been used 
by the former translator. Again, in the answer to this question, 
the original German says, they should be taught by being led by 
the arms (man fiihre sie ofters an beideii aermchen,f ) and not by 
go-Ci.rts, &c. Dr. Granville here copies the former and erro- 
neous English translation, and departs from the original by invert- 
ing the order of the directions, and changing the affirmative, that 
they should be led by the arms, into a negative, that they should 
NOT be led by the arm. We, therefore, think we may safely 
revert to our original opinion that Dr. Granville, in describing the 
original as ‘ anonymous,’ as ^ foreign,’ and as being by him trans- 
lated without any knowledge of any previous version, was not 
acting in ignorance, but was following out his design of ex- 
posing to ridioule the practices of those uncandid and clumsy 
impostors who endeavour to make their reputation on other men’s 
labours. • 

And then the criticism, that thp original * book was written with 
little care or attention 'either to the facts or the language in which 
they were conveyed,’ is perfectly laughable, for there are certainly 
not ten/aefe, and we believe not one, in ihe pseudo-catechism of 
Dr. Granville which are not copied from Dr. Faust ; and we have 
seen how closely even the language and even the errors of the former 
version have been imitated. In short. Dr. Granville has, with great 
industry and success, contrived to exhibit in his prefaces every 
possible instance and example of those egotistical, disingenuous, 
and disreputable practices which it seems to have been his object 
to render at once ludicrous and odjous ; though we must confess 
that he has paiiAed rather with the heavy brush of the indignant 
Smollett, than with the lighter touches of the elegant Arbuthnot, 

But his merit is not confined to his prefaces — (though, like 
those of Warburton and Parr, they are the most lemarkabie parts 
of his work ;) he has contrived from the original pubkeation, wliicb, 
being meant for children, is in its essence sufficiently puerile, to 
make one of the most ridiculous collections of idle truisms that 
ever exercised the risible faculties of ‘ the laughing animal.’ 
Some of the questions and answers we have already quoted are 
sufficiently droll, but there are hundreds still more so — -for in- 
stance — , 

‘ Q. What is the proper food during early infancy ? — A. The milk 
of the mother, or a healthy nurse.’— p. 10. 

; X 

♦ Der CSksundbeit^Cj^bisinus des henn Dr. und Leibartzes Faust. Eilft« 
auflage: Leipsig, 1830, p. 30. • t Ibid. 
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‘ Q* Is proper to scofd or frighten ai) Jidto lieap |-Tr4« 
highly iioproper/--p. 20 . 

Tbo Doctor does not, however, tell up by what degree of 
scolding or terror an infant is to be set asleep~^iu common life 
such means are rather supposed to produce a contrary etFect, 
When the querist asks — <. 

^ What one should do on first coming out of a bath ? ’ 
the answer is — to dry oneself (p. 08) ; and, again, when lie iinfuires, 
‘ What should one do whose clothes become webfrom a sudden shower 
of rain ? ' ‘ 

he is gravely and truly informed, that he should change tliem as 
soon as he can. (p. 12Q). 

‘ If/ says the querist, ‘ a person be obliged to pass tlie night in a 
darn]) chamber, what precautions should he take ? * 

‘Light a fire,’ quoth tlie .Doctor, (p. 1^Z3.) 

‘ At wliat period of a disease is it best Jo apj)ly to a physician ? ’ 

‘At the first attack of it/ (p. 177,) 

But the Doctor’s interrogator soon lises into higher regions, 
and becoi^es inquisitive as* Ip the aremtg pf science. ‘ What,' says 
he, ‘ what have ypu to observe with regard to beef? ’ The Doctor 
replies, with admirable caution and discrimination — 

‘ To persons in health, beef — that is, the flesh of the ox-r-is a nourish- 
ing and wholesome food/ (p. 169.) 

After some equally profound observations on mutton and lamb, 
the querist propounds the following llienie : ‘ what rank does 
poultry hold as au article of food after meat ? ’ Tlie question 
implies, that the flesh of fowls is not only not meaty but tliat it is 
food of au inferior and suspicious rank» The J.)o(:tor answers this 
question with startling originajity — t 

‘ The flesh of the common fowl affords very excell^it nourishment, 
when properly cooked.' (p. 17a.) 

But the most difficult question of all that which surprises us 
at the beginning of the (ftli chapter of the 2d part: ‘ ought bread 
to form a prosper addition to the other articles of food of which 
a dinner is composed ? ’ The matter, we see, is deep and difficult, 
and might involve a doubt as to the mode in which large classes of 
mankind — the Indians and the Irish for instance — dine ; but Dr, 
Granville solves the problem with admirable dexterity. ‘ Yes,* he 
says, 

‘ hready or some otlier wholesome fcirinaceous maitef^ should always 
constitute a part of this meal f (p. ISO) — 

and thus all mankind may safely indulge in breads rice, or potatoes 
as a part of their dinners : J^rodijgious ! Thep l-here a Pertain 
polished civility of language, .which, except in Df# JDarwinV 
‘ ‘ I^oves 
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‘ of t|ie Fl'iiots/ wo Uavfi seWurn beort) applied tp lUc vegc- 

tablp kingdom. 

‘ Are onions to be ranked amongst the articles of vegetable diet to 
be recommenpki * 

^ Yes/ responds the oracle, ^ ir well noiLEBs' (p. 181.) ^ 
What is the chahicter of peas and beans ? * 

Their characlnr is, wg regret to find, rather bad : ^ they contain 
little nourishment, and should therefore be refrained from by all 
except the strong ^id lahorioua (p. 182) — the laborious, it 
serins, being liui class which may be content with little nourish- 
iiiciit. lint beet-root is, he thinks, not objectionable, though 
he ‘ can by no means think as favourahhj of cucumbers.’ 
(p. 184.) 

Hut it is in the chapter of Desserts that the doctor indulges 
in a vein of pleasantry quite peculiar. The definition of a dessert 
is itself a treat. 

‘ Q. What is meant by g dessert ? * 

The querist, you might imagine, must have been sadly put to it 
for a question when he had recourse to.lhis ; but no, he knew very 
well what a dessert was, but theljucstiou is kindly suggested that 
his friend the doctor may gratify us with the answer, which is 
one of the liveliest retorts in the whole book. 

‘ 4- A dessert is an unnecessary display of twenty dishes of fruit, 
cakes, bi.scuits, and preserves, symmetrically arranged on a polished 
mahogany table or one covered with a damask table-cloth, after a pro- 
fuse uinpef’d—p. 1S9. 

So a dessert is not a dessert if it consists of more or less than 
twenty dishes, or of more or less than the four specified articles ; 
nor unless it be symrnetrif^Ily arranged ; nor unless the mahogany 
be polished ; ii)r unless the table-cloth be damask ; nor unless 
the previous dinner shall have been profuse. TVdaiirable liuniour ! 

The details of the dessert are treated with almost equal felicity 
— ^ 1 fear,’ says the querist, with amiable diffidence, ^ I fear to ask 
your opinion about trifles,’ — which it seems in t^ieir circle is an 
aiticle of the dessert. ‘ 1 should answer you/ replies his facetious 
adviser, drolling, as Sterne says, on the expression, ‘ 1 should 
aus\;er you most seriously, that they arc the most — incendiary 
articles in the whole dessert.’ (p. 193.) All this is charming, and 
the irony is so well maintained, that many a wortliy pprson might 
read it as the grave advice of a lejirned ])hysician; but 1)^. 
Granville sometimes throws off the mask to a degree that almost 
betrays his real design, as when the simple querist asks, ‘ What is 
the most healthy situation in a city?’ the answer is, ^ A residence 
in a wide and stredght street, opm at both ends, north and sauth^^ 

(p. 45. 
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(p. 45.) Yet the doctor has before carefully informed us, that 
he himself resides at No. l6, Grafton Street ; which happens to 
be one of the few streets in London which are not open at both 
encls« almost the only one which turns at a right angle, and which 
finally does not open north and south — ^nor even east and west, 
which we suppose would have been almost as sdubrious. This 
is an excellent practical illustration of the utter contempt in whidi 
the doctor holds all the pompous absurdities with whicli he IfAs so 
agreeably enlivened tiie matter-of-fact puerili^iies of old Laust. 

But we must hasten to the third part,^and to our conclusion. 

The third part treats of ^ contagion’ and ‘ infection,’ ^ endemics,’ 
‘ epidemics/ and ^ sporadics.’ Its chief object seems to be to ridi- 
cule the doctrine of anti-contagion in the case of cholera, under an 
affected zeal for the contrary principle : this was rather difficult to 
manage, for Ur. Granville was, as he tells us, (vve ourselves had 
never heard of it before,) a staunch advocate on the contagion side in 
the case of Plague, when that was some years ago questioned with 
as much violence and absurdity, as the contagion of cholera is now 
debated. The Doctor, w'e suppose, w'as then serious ; he is now 
evidently jocose, but to cahy on /he farce the better, he affects to 
endeavour reconcile his two contradictory opinions. 

‘ As staunch an advocate as any physician who has seen the disease 
may he, for tlie doctrine of contagion in jdague, which the author 
Slice Gssftil/y suyjported in various writings wdien brought in question 
some years ago in this country ; the author looked with almost 
personal jealousy on the attempt now made, of forcing into an un- 
natural marriage with that doctrine a disease which four-fifths of the 
people of Europe, and a large proportion of those of Asia and Africa, 
have, through dear-bought experience and personal observation, 
learned to view only as the spoiitaneous offspring of celestial and terres- 
Irial phenomena acting on the Animal systcun in et^ih fjcographical 
district, independently of each other, and without the necessity of 
inicrcornmunicationJ — Preface, p. x. 

We really beg Ur. Granville’s pardon, but it is hardly decent to 
be so droll on sy serious a subject, — yet, ridenti dicere vemm quid 
vetat 9 and though he treats the anti-coutagionists rather too llip- 
pantly, no doubt but his irony is unanswerable. The disease, he 
ludicrously pretends, proceeds geographically and without inter- 
communication, and is the spontaneous offspring of ^ celestial and 
terrestrial phenomena.’ Our readers will smile at that kind of 
spontaneous birth, which (just like births that arc not spontaneous) 
is produced by two parents. But the reader will perhaps ask 
what are the terrestrial and celestial phenomena^ which four-fifths 
of Europe have, by dear-bought experience, discovered to be the 
causes ot the disease ? Ur. Granville relying^ no doubt, on die 

notoriety 
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notoriety of a fact experienced by four-fifths of the European 
world, has not even hinted, nor are we able to guess. If he had 
said terrestrial and celestial influences, we could not expect that 
he should make mere influences tmgible or visible, hut phenomena 
--^visible facts, must, ex m terminiy be perceptible to the senses, 
and we wish that some of those that support the opinion, which 
Dr. Granville makes so ridiculous, would enumerate any one or 
two the visible, terrestrial, \ or celestial facts, which have, to 
the conviction of all tjie world, produced that geographical disease, 
called cholera. How adnoitly, too, does the witty Doctor talk of 
celestial and terrestrial appearances, and of non-intercommunication 
in this country, where no phenomena of any kind have been visible, 
(except, indeed, the Doctor’s own book, which is, we admit, a phe- 
nomenon,) and where the disease first appeared in the port nearest 
to Hamburg, and extended itself by degrees, first, in the neigh- 
bourhood where it first appeared, and next to the places which 
were most in communication with the infected parte. 7\Il the 
absurdities which have been for the last three months talked and 
written on this subject are, in this one sentence of Dr. Granville, 
condensed, and, by the very inffeniouk way in which he states 
them, refuted. After this we shall hear no more, wc trust, of 
the non-contagion of cholera, and Dr. Granville may, (in some 
future work, boast that he has now as ‘ successfully established’ the 
doctrine of contagion in cholera, as he did, he tells us, ten years 
ago, in the case of the plague. 

We began by saying, that medical men were remarkably supe- 
rior to professional prejudices; but still human nature is human 
nature, and there will now and then break out a little offended 
vanity and amour propre blesse. This Doctor Granville plea- 
santly, but politely, exhibits, by aQbcting to sneer at the Medi- 
cal Board of Hoilth, while he at the same moment with admirable 
candour gives us strong reason to infer that he sneers at it because 
he was not appointed one of its members. The humour of this 
turn is perfect. ^ tVhai,' he asks, in the first question of the 
second section of his third part, (which we adniiu to be entirely 
original,) ^ What is a Medical Board?' — a curious question in a 
catechism of health ; which he answers by saying, that it is an 
assembly ^ of several eminent physicians appointed by direction 
of the king’s most honourable privy council and then he pro- 
ceeds to give the measures of these * eminent men ’ a worse c/ta- 
rader than he had given even to peas and cucumbers: he calls* 
them, ^ precipitate,' useless,' ^ impracticable' ^ awkward scrapes, 

^ fatal errors,' et cetera I et cetera ! ! ct cetera ! ! ! 

But, then, on the other hand, there is one man wdio is skilled 
in all the arcana of the disease^ and that man— we need not mentions 

• . his 
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ftfiinp-r-\Ya» cj^cluded fiora thp splepte4 ?s^e}f}b}y .f»f 
pbypic]ai>!}. JJp has, however, with that gCRPTOus hmflWliy vyhjeh 
u not t,Q he repressed by personal slight, invenjied a appcihc vvhich 
he calls ‘ stimulating alkaline drops,’ at^d which aye tq jjp had 
at that ‘ higldy respectable chemist’a, AJr. Garden, olf 0xfqrd- 
atreet,’ c 

‘ Put no faith,’ says Dr. Granville, ‘ ip yourcajeput oil, camphor, oil 
()f peppermint, or ciniiumon, your pum stipinlants, and all the ckolera 
drugs wiiieii tiie Board of Health suddei^ly raisedjuto notoriety ,by their 
reconunendation, and tliis notoriety into q, lygh price, which l|q,s proved 
the means of making the fortune of some score of druggists — thttt 
whicli 1 recoiumond is simple and cheap, ^ — 

naipely, the aforesaid stimulant alkalinp drpps ; and it will not be 
the fault of the ingenious editor of tjte ^ Catechism of Health/ if 
that ‘ highly respectable chemist, Mr. Garden, of Oxford-street,^ 
ejops pot niakc a fortune as well as the score of his brother drug- 
gists. We too wish to have our share in so goo4 a work ; 

‘ Fprtuuati anibo si quid mea carminq ppssunt. 

Bpt ill g nuitter so jerious and important, i)r. Grqnville feels it 
necessary to throw off at *last the mask of irony and the tone of 
jf^rsijlagef Ulid to ipipart to the public his solid, serious, practical 
advice for the prevention and cure of the alarming scourge now 
inflicted upon us. We trust that our readers will perceive the 
advantages — the especial and practical benefits, which must 

be derived from following his instructions — ^they are so pointedly 
directed to the peculiar and mysterious disease now afloat, that 
their appropriateness will strike the common sense of all niankind. 

^ Rise early, — devote an hour to personal cleanliness, — take your 
breakfast and sally forth for a xoalk^ or proceed to your morning occu- 
pation ; cat an early dinner at two or thr^ o'clock, — again take some 
exercise on foot, — return for your evening meal dearly, and, having 
enjoyed the society of your family circle or the luxury of x'oadmy and 
study, yet into a comfortable bed and court sleer* ! I ! — p. 3;s2, 

With directions so accurate and practical even ihc old women 
of the village iiiay undertake to cure qholera, ibit there is another 
direction which, as the doctor insists on it at some length and 
above all the rest, w^c must not in common humanity omit — -that 
is, to furnish yourself w'ith ‘ a smelling-bottle to be Jeejd to 
your nosef (we wonder tp wdiat other uses smelling-bottles are 
usually apjplied,) ^ containing some liquid chloride of lime / 
^(p. which, again, is prepared by the aforesaid Mr. Gar- 

den of Oxford-street. But as it seems the ‘ keeping a smelling- 
bottle c onstantly to one’s nose ' might be somewhat ippouvenieut, 
pr. Granville recommends an ^ iugeqjioiis ’ poptjrivance Ipr spying 
^rouhlp in tips matter, whjich }s, that pne should wgfir 

* an 
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‘ ftH »ppar»t 0 B »«iie df light '¥>«« coming ^ohj the hack of the hea^, 
projecting before the mouth and immediately under the nose. It is 
intended to bold a small openyessel, containing some chloride pf sod^, 
or lime.* — p. 333. 

Our anxiety for the health of our fellow-citizens induces us to 
indulge in the hope that we shall imnjediately have the pleasure of 
seeing not physicians only, but every one wearing, whether at 
honict or abroad, this ‘ ingenious little wire-work fastened to tlie 
back of his heM, bi|t projecting before the mouth, and offering 
to the purihed uostrilp a vessel containing liquid chlo- 

riile of lime such a precaution, besides its obvious convenience 
and superiority to the old fashioned aud cumbrous snielling-bottje, 
will be a practical ansfVcC Jo all those who cpnsider the dis- 
ease as geographical, and as arising, not from intercommunication 
with one’s fellow mortals, bi|t from ^ terreHtrial and celestial phe-- 
nornena;' against wliich, suppose that even this new^invented 
smelling-bottle could not be of much avail. It is invented, the 
Doctor tells ns, by Mr. H. Bdinage, an able surgeon in Loudon, 
and we vetiture to say, that if Dr. GranvUle will only exhibit it 
on his own person — great as he tells ns his present practice is-rr 
he will be more fallowed tliaii any doctor sinte the ‘(fays of Van 
Bntclicll. 

We conclude this already too long article by expressing our 
cordial thanks to Dr. Grauville for this adndrable little volume, for 
the amusement we have derived from the ironical portion, and the 
instruction we have gathered from his more serious advice j and 
\Ye beg leave to express onr cordial concurrence, and, we think 
we may add, that of all our readers, in the opinion of M. Moreau 
de Jonnes, so modestly and so justly quoted by J^r. Granville in a 
note to his last chapter— ‘ que le Docleur Granville est, dans mot) 
(quere, son) opinion, Tim des inedecius de TEurope, les plus 
imtruUs dans la connoissance des ph^nom^nes des contagious et 
dans celle des moyens employes pour en combattre le Heau,* 
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5. A Plain Statement of the Causes of and Remedies for^ the 
Present Distress. 1832. 

6. Letter on the Currency, to Lord Althorp. By H. Lambert, 
Esq., M.P. 1831. 

7. Historical Sketch of the Bank of England; with an Examina^ 
tion of the Question as to the Prolongation of the exclusive Privi- 
leges of that Establishment. London. 1831. 

^HE devoiitest believers in ‘ the inarch «of intellect^ must at 
L intervals be almost driven to renounce their creed in despair. 
Errors which were supposed to have been exploded centuries ago, 
sometimes reappear on a sudden, and propagate themselves Tor 
a season with a rapidity which no reasoning can pursue, no ridi- 
cule arrest. Notions, wwlhy only of the dark ages, spring up in 
the glare of the supposed illiniiination of the present day, and 
resist all the efforts of the Briarean press itself to dispel them. 
At one time, it is a pious Hungarian prince who performs pre- 
ternatural cures, at the request of the friends of the sick parties in 
Ireland, conveyed through that droll medium for a miracle, the 
Hamburgh letter-bag ! At ‘another, it is an old dropsical impostor, 
whom thousands of blaspheming dupes venerate as a second virgin 
quick of a new Messiah ! A short time since animal magnetism 
w'as in vogue ; and the strong will of certain gifted individuals w as 
believed to have the powder of entering into a mystical commu- 
nication with the spirits of others, and of absolutely controlling 
their whole physical and mental being ! To-day we are startled 
by the actual exhibition of a miracle, the ^ unknown tongue,* 
on alternate Sundays, at tiic Caledonian Chapel in Regent 
Square, London ! Jf at any time we are tempted to plume our- 
selves on the fact, that the belief in /ghosts and witchcraft has 
disappeared, we are quickly humiliated by the Recollection that 
there are yet thousands of devout believers in the prophecies of 
Francis Moore, physician ; or by overhearing the rhapsodies of 
some millenarian dreamer, who as confidently gives us the date 
of the opening^of the New Jerusalem as if he w ere speaking of 
the New London bridge ! 

Among these provoking instances of the unexpected revival of 
long-buried absurdity, one of the most disgraceful to the intellect 
of the age is the spread of opinions directly denying the advantages 
of a legal protection to individual acquisitions ; and upholding a 
perfect community of property (some add also of w^omen), as the 
true rule of society. We should have imagined, that if there were 
any one elementary truth more universally recognikied than another, 
it is, that the fundamental principle of civilized society, the first and 
most indispensable step in the advancement of mankind, is the 
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establishment of the right of private property. It is certain, that 
in the absence of this, no progress has ever been made from a 
condition of the lowest and most brutish barbarism. The very 
wandering savages of the wilds of America recognize it to a con- 
siderable extent ; and, indeed, we are not aware of any portion of 
the human family having yet been observed in so debased a con- 
dition as not to be sensible of the necessity of a general combina- 
tion for the protection of this right, as the only means of exciting 
the energies of individual| to the labour necessary for the acqui- 
sition of desirable objects, and of preventing the endless and 
destructive struggles that must otherwise ensue for their possession. 
But the fallacy, which even the instinctive sense of tiie naked 
cannibal of JNevv Guinea has long since repudiated, is taken up 
and advocated by pretenders to reason, philosophy, and philan- 
thropy, in civilized England, France, and America, in the nine- 
teenth century ! Alas ! after all our vaunted acquisitions of 
knowledge, are vve then brought back to the very starting-post of 
civilization — must we unlearn all we have hitjierto believed certain, 
and seriously discuss the question whether there ought to be any 
distinction between meum and %uum — whether the dH foriioris 
ought not to be the law of the land — whether mankind have not, 
in every iustaucq, and throughout all ages, been acting on a false 
principle, in sanctioning the appropriation of desirable objects by 
individuals, and enforcing that sanction by the common opinion, 
or, if need were, by the common strength ? Such, however, is 
the humiliating fact. The sect of the Saint Simonites in France, 
and the Oweuists in England and America, unite in maintaining, 
as the fundamental article of their doctrine, the abolition of indi- 
vidual right to property, and the substitution of a community of 
goods. / • 

The enthusiasts, who propagate these visionary schemes for 
‘ remodelling society on a new principle,’ commit, to be sure, the 
trifling error of forgetting that for this they must first remodel 
man. Human society, since the creation, has hitherto, they freely 
acknowledge, in all its phases, in every situation, and under every 
variety of circumstances, proceeded on the principle of competition^ 
that is to say, of individual exertion for individual gratification. 
And yet, because competition seems to them to produce some evil, 
(as what on earth is free from it?) they hesitate not to embrace 
the monstrous assumption, that it will be perfectly easy to substi- 
tute for that condemned principle another of their own invention, 
which has neveip yet been tried, never even been seen in action, 
but by means «pf which tlicy declare tlieir ability to carry on the 
whole business of society, with a very considerable improvement 
ill its character and results ! • 

Up 
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tip td this time, whatever fadriantfe tuian has made in art, 
Stttetjce, ktlbWlcdge. Vi^ealth, cit^ilizfttioii, br hdppiiifess, he has been 
ictbat^d to make by the stimulus of tbmpetitiort — by the desire 
tu better his individual circumstatibcs, ahd distinguish hitilself 
from his fellows by superiority of some kind. But all this, it is 
now affirmed, and mudi more, might have been accomplished 
under the influence of the co^dpetutivn, in lieu of tlie comptlitive 
principle. How then is it, pray, that the Uo-^operative principle 
has as yet done none of it — has neVer ytt been found to lead man 
one step forward in the improvement Of his coiidilioU and the 
enlargement of his faculties ? liither this stimulant— this 
matrix — to which such power is attributed, and which is to banish 
want from the earthy is a principle of human nature, or it is not. 
If it is not, how are the Owenists and SMnt Simonites to intro- 
duce it 1 If it is, how does it happen, with ad its intrinsic strength 
and excellence, to have hitherto produced no effects ? If man, 
indeed, were differently constituted from what he is — if INlcssrs. 
Owen and Saint Simon had the making of him — then, as the 
children phrase it, we shduld sge Uhat we should see ; but, on 
the humble* presumption that he will remain the same being he 
has hitherto been, we can Conceive no argument moi*e utterly base- 
less than that Which assumes he would ha\^ accomplished all he 
has done, ahd a great deal more, if a different principle of action 
were substituted for that Which, a? yet, has always been the main- 
spring of his movements. 

Moreover, not only is the eflicacy of the co-operative principle, 
in urging forward the improvement of mankind, an absolutely 
groundless hy])otliesis, but nothing can be easier than to prov^e it 
to be directly at variance with all wc fenow of the nature of man 
from his past history, fndustry has been ever observed to languish 
wben its returns are prevented from increasing in proportion to 
its exertions. Where the Wages of the idle and industrious, the 
good and tlie bad workmen, are the same, the industrious is found 
soon to become idle, the good workman degenerates into the bad. 
We know, too, that there a vast difference between the agree- 
ableness and disagreeabletiess of particular employments, and that 
the natural repugnance fell towards some cab only b^e got over by 
an increased’ rew'ard. • Were the produce of the common labour 
equally divided, W'ho would undertake the drudgery of mining, 
dor instance, Or risk h^s health in any of the occupations Which are 
known to be injurious to it? Will there be no competition for the 
most agreeable employments? And how is the fid film ent of the 
inferior and most irksome tasks to be enforced ? Power must be 
Judged for tJiis purpose somewhere ; and what would this be but 
a renunciation of all freedom of labour, and the establishment of 
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slavery in a system of professed equality? It is the principle of 
competition, — in other words, the readiness Vrith Which each indi- 
vidual seizes evety opportunity of bettering his condition*, atid 
advancing his own individual fortune,— which is, and has ever 
heen^ the primary caUse of production. It is this alone which 
originates aiid preserves /Ae dwinon nf laboTtr^ with all its conse- 
quenjj^ benefits. It is this which equalizes the advantages and 
disadvantages of all ernploymenlsi It is this which> ih every 
branch of industry, piopo|tiOtts the supply to the demand. Tt is 
this, too, which, under a systetn of freedom and just institutions, 
regulates the distribution of commodities among the diflerenl 
classes of producers, by a fijted and certain rule, according to their 
share in the production. We should be glad to learn by what 
complicated machinery. these benefits are to be obtained under llie 
co-operative system. ; Who is to dictate to each individual the 
peculiar duty which devolves upon liiih fOr the comuion good '! 
By wlial sanction, apd under what penalty for disobedience, is its 
performance to be enforced ? And, evxuli J.( it were possible to 
devise and put iii practice a fecheihe of* inanagcmeul for this pur- 
pose — siich as this ^ gencVul system of banks ’ of the 'Shint Simo- 
nites — yet, since every unnecessary interference of goverUmeins 
with the freedom of industry is found to be a proportionate check 
to its efforts, how great must be the discouraging infhience of a 
form of government which would dictate to each individual in the 
cxm\munity the precise nature and quaniity of his labour ! And 
whf), above all, are to be the dictators,’ the ‘ bankers,’ the leaders 
and captains in a system, which leaves eVeryllnng to general direc- 
tioii — notliing to individual choice ; and where, notwithstanding, 
by astr ange contradiction, all are declared to be equal in power, 
wealtn, and aullfority? N'^ill there* be no rivalry or struggle for 
these posts of command ? 

Nature, moreover, we know, has eslablislied among men a great 
inequality in their physical and mental faculties. Could an equality 
of wealth and of the material means of enjoyment be }>rovided bv 
a new constitution of soructy, it woul4|StiU be impossible to pre- 
vent tlie greatest inequality in other tbihgsS which are, and always 
will be, equally desiueble with w^ealth — ^such as beauty, grace, wit, 
wisdom, eloquence, strength, and the powei* and j>le*asure wliir h 
these qualities confer on their possessors. Is it not theij to be ex- 
pected) that the putting an eiid to all competition for wealth, could, 
It be effected, which we dispute, without phttiUg an end, at the 
sable tiibe, to die . production of wealth — w ould only occasion a 
keener rivalry itt the pursuit of other objects of humati amlJiUon? 
If the mutual injuries W'hicli are now sometimes inflicted in the, 
struggle for wealth were prevented, there would still rearaiii the 

^ envy, 
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‘envy, ha^ed, and jealousy,’ which spring up in the race for love> 
fame, power. Is there no room for force or fraud in these con- 
tests ? or are the passions necessarily stilled by the certainty of a 
cdinfortable maintenance ? It is clear that a community of properly 
could at best only obviate some of the evils of competition, and 
in all probability but exchange one kind of struggle for another — 
while Its advocates admit, that it would check the accumulation 
and increase of the nie^ns of enjoyment. In our opinion, it 
would not merely put a stop to all impjoveriSent, but cause man- 
kind rapidly to retrograde towards barbarism. 

The Owenists’ doctrine, however, is at least a harmless specu- 
lation, and may even be defended with some shadow of plausibi- 
lity. There is another lately broached by writers, both in this 
country and in America, of a far more pernicious, as well as a more 
monstrous character. We mean the claim which has been set up 
in the name of the labourer for the whole produce of industry, 
and the denial of the right of the capitalist and landowner to 
any portion of it in return for what they Have contributed to- 
wards its production. Mr, Hodgskm, the author of a wqjk 
on ‘ Popuiar Political ‘Economy,’ and lecturer at the Mechanics^ 
hisiituie!!! says, Uhe accumulation of capital in the hands of 
persons who neither make nor use it, impedes the progress of 
society/ It is an injustice, he says, and a principle of slavery, 
‘that the labourer is not allowed' to worl^ unless, in addition 
to replacing whatever Me uses or consumes, and comfortably 
subijisting himself, his labour also gives a profit to the capitalist 
on all the capital which he uses or consumes while engaged in 
producing.’ lu other words, it is unjust that labourers who pos- 
sess no tools or faw' materials to w^ork with, should not be able to 
use, without paying for ibeiti in an/ shape, tljj tools and raw 
materials which others have obtained by their own labour, or that 
of their parents ! But it is perfectly evident that if the capital of 
those persons who do not choose, or are not able, to employ it 
themselves "in production, w^ere at the frefte disposal of all who are 
willing so to employ it,^io one would ever accumulate more 
capital than he could use^imself. Every labourer must, in that 
case, make his own tools, aiid raise the raw materials he required ! 
At what pace would production move forward under sufch cir- 
cumstances? Yet these circumstances are advocated for the 
benefit of* the labourers, and witlt Jthe view of accelerating the 
progress of society ! 

Tins inconceivably preposterous fallacy is, however, anything but 
a new doctrine. It forms the Substance of a work entitled ‘ Labour 
^defended against the claims of Capital, or the unproductiveness of 
jCapital proved by a Labourer,', published in London in 1825. It 

is 
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is the staple of Mr. Godwin^s theory on ^ PoliticalJustice and of 
Rousseau’s ^ Contrat Social.* We need not waste any more time 
in refuting it. The foundation of the right to capital, as of any 
other right, is its expediency for the good of mankind. Unless a 
property in land^were secured to him who encloses, improves, and 
cultivates it, land would never be enclosed, improved, or cultivated^ 
Unless the possessor of cajntal were secured in the full enjoy- 
ment of it, and allowed freely to dispose of it on the best terms 
he can obtain, capital yould never be accumulated. That 
labour alone without capital and without a previous improvenjcnt 
of the soil, could produce something^ is perhaps true : but how 
much ? how majiy people on the earth could it support? or what 
sort of subsistence could it supply ? A certain number of human 
beings, we admit, might exist in the world under such circum- 
stances ; all who could live upon and be contented with fresh 
herbs and spring water : nay, we will allow' a few more wdio 
might catch, and kill, and live upon animals; and, to be as libe- 
ral as possible, we shall make no account pf bows and arrows, 
clubs, or other rude instrtrftients, as capital. And, after all these 
concessions, we ask again, what be the numbci^/ what the 

accommodations of such inhabitants as could, under such cir- 
cumstances, subsist upon the earth ? And would they not still 
necessarily continue in the condition of savages, and be obliged 
to clothe themselves in the skins of wild beasts, and to shelter, 
themselves beneath the spreading tree or m the cavern of the rock ? 
They could not, without the acquisition of considerable capitals, 
advance to even the shepherd state. The herds of cattle possessed 
by pastoral nations are themselves large capitals, the fruit of much 
saving and industry. 

‘ The question/ says Mr.'Read, ‘ f!ri regard to the inviolability of 
property, resolves itself into this single consideration, whether it is best 
that the world should^ be peopled up to the full measure of its capa- 
bility of maintaining inhabitants, when cultivated and improved by 
the knowledge and industry jneident to the most enlightened condition 
of mankind, and be filled with life and enjoyment, population and 
wealth ; or that it should be one vast, dresiiiy, and interminable desert, 
the cheerless abode of a, poor and inconsiderable iiumber of wandering 
savages, afraid of each Wher, and living like brutes ? Whether it is 
best and most desirable that the world should contain ieii thousand 
millions of inhabitants (which it is probably capable of maintaining if 
cultivated and improved to the utm6st,) the whole abundantly supplied • 
with the necessaries, and many with the luxuries and conveniences of 
life,— or that it should contain certainly not a hundred millions^ per- 
haps not a tenth of that number, and they naked of everythingil^nd 
enduring every hardship and privation? Whether, in a word, the , 
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Life which the world must support, should be that of man^ God's 
image, or ihat of snakes and serpents ; for the number of mankind 
that could exist without ivsj)ect to the rights of property, and, con- 
sequently, without capital and without agriculture, is hardly worth 
taking into account/^ 

The little Mork entitled the ^ Kights of Tndhstry^ has per- 
formed a valuable service in exposing the mixed folly and atrocity 
of the doctrine of tliese ‘ levellers ft a»d by exhibiting in a ftopu- 
lar form the great truth, that the security nf*properfy is the first 
and most precious right of the labourer^ But a single para- 
graph which the author quotes from .Dr* Cooper’s recent ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Elements of Political Economy/ is perhaps worth 
the whole of his own lucubrations : — 

‘ A notion/ says this republican writer, ‘ has crept into the mind^ 
of our mechanics, and is gradually prevailing, tliat manual labour 
is the only source of wealth ; that it is at ]<rcsent very inadequately 
rewarded, owing to eombinatioiia}. of the rich against the })Oor ; that 
mere mental labour is comparatively worthless; that property or 
wealth ought not to be accumulated or transmitted; that to take 
interest ou^ money lent, or profit^ on capital employed, is unjust. 
These are notions that tend strongly toward an equal division of 
property, and the right of the poor to plunder the rich. The mis- 
taken and ignorant people who entertain these fallacies as truths, will 
learn, when they have the opportunity of learning, that the institution 
of political society originated in tlie protection of property, and this 
has ever continued to be its main end and design ; that equality to- 
day would be inequality to-morrow ; that labour* is, of itself, nearly 
useless, and can never be brought into action but by means of wealth 
or capital ; that the rich are as necessary to the poor as the poor are 
to the rich ; and that there is no injustice in giving Raphael a little 
higher wages per day, than hi» colon r-f;rinder re(^3ived, or a better 
recompense to Cauova, than to the man who quafrie^d the marble ; 
James Watt and Robert Fulton were wortli more to society than five 
hundred thousand hedgers or ditchers. If the mechanics should 
seriously continue tp, press such silly notions, they will justly make 
enemies of those who would otherwise be friends ; and they are as 
much mistaken if they suppose the wealthy will not find the means, as 

Inquiry into the Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible Property or Wealth, 
book i. chap. 9* Wo have in a former article exposed the absurdity of this notion, 
that labour does everything, produces everything, and is therefore the only ele- 
ment in value ; a notion which mns through the far "greater part, of the writings 
of political etionomists ; and, as AJr. Read justly i^arks, is strangely jumbled up 
,with their opinions on the productiveness of capital. The proposition was followed 
n\y to the full extent of its absurdity by Mr. McCulloch, when, with exquisite sina« 
plicity, he declared man himself to be capital, and profits synonymous with wages \ 
t W^ recommend also to general attention on this score the threepenny tract, 

* 15njj:Hnd's llrisia,’ by Mr. Roberts. It contains shrewd reasoning and sound advice, 
expressed in manly and succinct language. 

* . well 
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well as the inclination, to defend their property against the attacks of 

ignorance and injustice Nature has ordained great and 

permanent differences as to strength of ])ody and strength of mind, 
such as no human institutions can hope to equalize ; — ^circumstances 
around us, furnishing the motives and stimuli to action . or to in- 
dolence, to useftil or useless pursuits, to profitable or unprofitable 
industry and occupation, and even the mere chapter of accidents, 
crea^^» still more numerous differences, over which society has no con- 
trol. Who would labour for the benefit of those with whom he has 
no connexion ? What stiyiulus . would there be to industry and fru- 
gality, if a man were deprived of the right of bequeathing his earn- 
ings and his savings to his family?^ What regulation of wages can 
there be in practice, but the voluntary contract of the hirer and the 
liired ? Each of us, in our station, must submit patiently to that 
which cannot be avoided ; nor would the poor be benefited by obtain- 
ing full command over the wealth of the rich, for the same quarrels 
would ensue about the distribution of wealth the week after, that 
would take place at the hour of stressful plunder.* 

These are the words of reason and coinnion sense ; but even 
here, and certainly in tte 'essay which introduces the quotation, 
there is much omitted. Nothing can be. more true than that 
the maintenance of the right of property is the sine qua non of 
production, wealth, and civilization ; but, at the same time, it is 
quite apparent that there is a limits to the principle of legalized 
appropriation. Our own laws recognise this when they curtail 
the power of testamentary disposition, — wlien they take from the 
landed proprietor a portion of his estate required for some work 
of general utility, as a road or canal,— when they render the pos- 
sessor of property liable to the support of the poor, &c, &c. 
These are direct interferences >vilh tlie right of private property, 
sanctioned by ^^leir conducing loathe general welfare, which is 
itself the only foundation of that right 

The right of property is, therefore, both practically and essen- 
tially a limited one ; and the question is still open — wliat are its 
just limits? National codes of civil rightsit^-difFer on this point 
Some carry the principle of individual appropriation to a very 
injurious extent; others surround it with perhaps <too many and 
vexatious limitations. The problem is— -what mode of distribu- 
tiop is most conducive to the happiness and permanent inteaests 
of tlie community, and by what legal arrangements can that mode 

* We extract a sentence from Mr. Roberts * All wealth is accumulated labour ; 
a workman has, therefore, only to gain by labour more than he sjMjnds, and the 
plus will accumulate till he can commence master. — Look throughout tlife whole 
town— nay look at the list of Master Cutlers — (the Clue/ Maf/hiratet of Sheffield) 
— ‘firom the very commencement of there being any, and what did they, thef^thers, 
or their grandfathers, spring from? Why, with very few exicc^lmns indeei^from 
workmen* — England & CriiiSf p. 7. * 

of 
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of distribution be most securely provided? There can be little 
tjuestion that the coexistence of extreme degrees of poverty and 
wealth is hurtful ; and few will dispute that an equalization of 
property is desirable, so far as it can be approached without 
checking the spirit of industry and accumulation, which is on the 
one hand excited by the example and prospect of superior wealth, 
and by new and more elevated tastes and desires to which the ex- 
istence of large accumulations of property alone gives birth'; on 
the other is damped by every interference wifli the free disposal 
of its acquisitions. This is, obviously, *the rule which the legis- 
lation of this country has intended to follow ; though we may 
doubt whether it has not in certain instances been neglected. 

It is, however, foreign to our present purpose to enter further 
into this great question, which is at the bottom of the subject 
of the distribution of wealth. Our object at present is to point 
out other circumstances, of a less obvious character, which deter- 
mine the distribution of the means of enjoyment among the dif- 
ferent classes that compose the state, and particularly such as 
have been operating of late^ years in a manner almost unseen and 
unnoticed, JLuit with a force prodiictive of the most mischievous 
results. It is our firm belief, that the things to wdiicli w'e now 
allude have had most powerful influence in bringing about the 
feeling, at present so apparent, as to the insecurity of all pro- 
perty, — a feeling which, considering that the stability of property 
must at all times wholly depend on general opinion, is itself the 
most alarming symptom of the times, and the circumstance most 
likely to accelerate the catastrophe towards w^hich everything 
seems at this moment tending. We refer especially to those laws 
which determine the direction of taxation,n^iid the nature and ex- 
tent of the circulating medium^ more particularly die latter. 

The laws, indeed, which direct the disposal of property by will 
or inheritance, so immediately ai^d obviously bear upon its distri- 
bution among individuals, that any proposition for their alteration 
is viewed wdth general jealousy, and entertained with reluctance. 
Hence they ar^ not exposed to light or frequent changes, but are 
of a permanent character. It is otherwise, however, with the laws 
touching currency and finance, which being more indirect and im- 
perceptible in their operation, have always been made the subject 
of continual changes — changes, w'hich though working their way 
silently and stealthily, do yet bring about as violent and complete 
Inutations in the ownership of property, not only between indivi-r 
duals, but whole classes of society, as could be eflfected by direct 
interfy ence with the laws of inheritance and succession, or by the 
inoi*;;*bpeu, but sometimes not a whit more unjust or spoliatory 
measures of statutory confiscation. 


With 
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With respect to taxation, it is at first sight evident, that every 
shifting of its direction is to a material extent an immediate and 
certain transfer of property, or, what is the same thing, of advan- 
tages productive of property, from one class of persons to another. 
When any new* tax is imposed, or any old one taken off, there is a 
correspondent, and often very considerable, change efi'ected in the 
coiK^itioii of the interests which had grown up under the old sys- 
tem, and on the faith of its Continuance. To take one example : — 
In the late repeal of the J>eer duty, and abolition of the licensing 
system, we have a striking instance of complete confiscation ; 
the value of the property invested in public-houses having fallen 
ip consequence nearly one-half, to the severe injury of that class 
of persons who had embarked their capital and personal industry 
in the business of licensed victuallers. It is true, the great brewers, 
who own the larger proportion of the public-houses in the metro- 
politan counties, were fully compensated by the extended market 
which the measure gave to their produce; but the less overgrown 
capitalists, the owners or leaseholders of public-houses unconnected 
with the brewers, uncontaminated by any taint with the vile system 
of jobbing in beer and licetice?? conjoined,- — the parties, in short, 
towards whom the most indulgence should have been shown by 
the legislature, were deprived of their property at once, and with- 
out a shadow of compensation, a?id left to console themselves as 
they might, with the reflection that they were victims to the public 
welfare, and the contemplation of the improvement that was 
judiciously anticipated in the grmeral health, wealth, and morals, 
from the establishment of a cheap beer-shop in every tenth house 
throughout the land ! 

Changes of this natdiire, if frequent — and they have been exceed- 
ingly frequent 0 late yea'^s, and lirreaten to become much more 
so ill the hands of modern financial experimentalists — partially 
subvert the right of property, and go far to annihilate all confi- 
dence in its security. Many a publican, at ibis moment, when 
dwelling before his tap-room audience on the cruel loss he has 
sustained by the late change in the licensing code, argues that as 
the law has not respected his jrroperty* he cannot see why that of 
others should be considered inviolable — why borough-franchises, 
or peerage-patents, aye, or pensions, or 3 per cents., or tithes, or 
rents themselves, should be sacred. Feelings of this sort are 
dangerously catching in times of excitement, such as have seen 
enough, though not the last of. 

But the legislative measures, which of all others have exercised 
the greatest influence on the distribution of wealth within pre- 
sent century, and operated most extensively to transfer it from^iie 
class to another, are the laws .which regulate the circulating 
medium. • This 
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This subject is considered by many as intricate, difficult, and 
abstruse^ and avoided by all those who dislike the trouble of 
thinking, with the same shyness which they would exhibit on 
being questioned as to the construction of the j)ons asimrum^ 
or the mysteries of vulgar fractions. But this .indolence and 
apathy must be shaken off if we are to be saved from the destruc- 
tion which is rapidly enveloping the most valuable interests of this 
community. ()ur country gentlemen must Itjarn to penetrate the 
arcana of the exchanges, and fathom th^ depths of the banking 
system, if they mean to preserve their broad acres from the grasp 
of the inoitgagee, and their title-deeds and mansions from the blaze 
of revolutionary fires. Difficult and abstruse, indeed ! yes, the 
subject is difficult ; just as difficult to the public comprehension, 
as is a juggler’s trick, by which, with a ^ hey presto,’ he conjures 
the half-crown we thought we had safe in our pocket, into his 
own. How the money vanished it is not easy to say ; but it is 
nevertheless certain that w^e had it, and ought still to have it, 
while he has got it. Sp it was exa<;:tly with the currency juggle. 
Few of the sufferers can explain or understand how it happened, 
but the fact^is very plain to them,*' that they have somehow lost a 
great deal of money, and other persons have got hold of it. A 
little consideration, however, may, we think, render the nature of 
the trick intelligible to the simplest. It is very clear that those 
who are in business pay nearly the same sum in taxes at present, 
as when the goods they deal in sold for double their present prices ; 
so that they really pay two cwt. of wool or of cheese or of sugar, or 
two pieces of cloth, linen, or calico, or two tons of iron or hardware, 
to the tax-gatherer, for one that they formerly paid ; and the taxes, 
reckoned in goods, wliich is the only sure way of knowing their 
cost to tlie producers of goods* by vUioffi they are^paid, are nearly 
twice as high at the end of sixteen years of peace, as they were at 
the close of as long a war ! Is it wonderful iheu tliat the produc- 
tive classes are labouring under severe distress ? That ^ peace, 
which usually ^brings plenty, has thrown away her emblematic 
horn, and selected hunger for her motto V And can there be any 
doubt that the fall in prices which has wrought this fearful evil, 
is the necessary result, foretold by ourselves and many others at 
the time, of tlie legislation of 1819 and 1826, which by crippling 
the banking system of England, and attempting to substitute a 
currency of dear metal for one of cheap paper, has caused a con- 
tinually increasing scarcity of money and contraction of credit? 
Pleasant no doubt it has all along been to the tax-receivers, to the 
mouij^i men and the placemen, to discover that, while their in- 
conft remained nominally the same, they could purchase with it a 
much larger quantity of good things and the very richest branches 
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of the agricultural tree, the Devonshires, the Spensers, the Fitz« 
williams, &c., may have ciropt, without missing, a large portion of 
an enormous superfluity. But sad and ruinous have been the 
same times to the great body of the tax-payers, the producers of 
those same good things, to the country gentleman of not over- 
grown estate, t6 the farmer, the tradesman, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the labourer, who found that while they were 
obli^d to pay the same nominal sum to the tax-gatherer, they 
were every year ix‘ceiving less and less for llieir goods, until at last 
scarcely anything is left fdr themselves ! 

lliis journal has been withheld by no party considerations from 
pointing the attention of the public, from time to lime, to the 
vicious banking-system of England, as the one main cause of the 
distress against which all the productive interests of the country 
have been vainly struggling for many years past,' and we avail our- 
selves of the present opportunity, when, owing to the speedy ex- 
piration of the charter of the Bank of England, the legislature can 
defer but for a few months, at farthest, the full conskleration of this 
most momentous subject, to recapitulate# briefly what we have 
already urged in a series of articles,* In the hope of making some 
impression on those who have hitherto refused to ope5i*their ears to 
any appeal upon this topic. The subject is far, indeed, from being 
disconnected with that we began by discussing. If we succeed in 
showing, that the unjust restrictions kept up by the present laws 
on the circulating medium of exchange, have had iheelFect, within 
a few years past, of silently but forcibly transferring aj^ast amount 
of property from the possession of one class to that of another, 
who had no just right or title to it, — of covertly despoiling, in 
short, one portion of the community, namely, the persons engaged 
in industry, fox the beneik of another portion, the owners of fixed 
money obligations pa} aide out of the labour and capital of the 
former, — it will be acknowledged that, until the laws which 
have perpetrated and continue to sanction this wholesale swindling 
are repealed, there is no safety for property ; nor can there be 
any reliance on the stability of those other inslUulions, of which 
a confidence in the security of property is the indispensable foun- 
dation. 

We shall begin by shortly recalling to the recollection of our 
readers, the nature of money, and the influence its abundance or 
deficiency, whether through the interference of law or other causes, 
exerts on prices. We shall next advert to the histormal facts fe- 
specting both money and prices of the last forty years, and their 
efi'ect on the different classes of the community ; and proceed to 
consider the inferences which flow from these consideratiiVs, as to 

in, — — 
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llie course which it will Ix hove pailiaiiicnt to pursue on the expira- 
tion of the bank cluntor, in order to correct the vices of our present 
monetary system. 

« 1. All couiiiicrce consists in an interchange of goods. But 
as the exchange of bulky and perishable couinioditics by direct 
barter, would be highly inconvenient, a method' was at an early 
period adojUcd by neaily all nations, for facilitating exchanges, 
namely, tlie selection of one or more ait ides of intrinsic ^ahie, 
sufficientlv portable, durable, divisible, and (iasy of identiiication, 
to be enipIo}ed as standard measures of the value, and media for 
the excliange of other commodities, that is, as money. The 
precious metals, possessing the essential qualities better than 
anything else, have been long since established by universal con- 
sent as the money of the w'orld. Besides money, liow^ever, 
another method has been likewise alw^a^s more or less in use for 
facilitating exchanges, namely credit, that is to say, the engage- 
ments, w'ritten or verbal, of the party purchasing, to pay the 
party selling, at some future period, a fixed quantity either of 
goods or of the precious metals. No doubt this method w as coeval 
with the use of money, if n6t indeed of a still earlier date. Jbit it 
was at a cchfiparativdy late period only, that in the progress of 
commerce, the discovery was made of the extreme convenience of 
rendering engagements for the payment of fixed quantities of the 
precious metals transferabh' from band to hand, by writing them 
on slips of paper ; in wliich shape credit becomes to all intents 
and purposes a medium of exchange, still more couveuieiit, be- 
cause more portable, than the precious metals themselves which 
the paper-money represents, and which still remain exclusively 
the standard of value. There is, iiowever, this special difference 
between metallic, and credit, or pape; money, that the latter, 
unless legal compulsion is resorted to, will only arculate among 
those persons who voluntarily give credit to the parlies respon- 
sible for its payment. And since the engagements of private in- 
dividuals arc necessarily of very limited circulation, it has been 
found a great convenience for some persons or company, of known 
property, calling themselves a bank, to make a business of lending 
their credit, in the form of written engagements to pa\, on de- 
mand and to bearer, fixed sums of the precious metals. These 
the banks arc in the habit of exchanging for the wTitten engage- 
ments of ordinary individuals, which, being made payable at fixed 
dates, bear Vu interest and are discounted by the banker. The 
lalte r are called bills of exchange, the former bank bills or notes. 
Foreign only differ from inland bills of exchange, in being draw'll 
upon president in another country. 

, Since the sale of all goods brougl^t to market is simply their 

• exchange 
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exchange for money, it is evident that tlie quantity of money that 
can be obtained for them (which is called iheirpWcr) must depend 
on tlie relative quantity of goods and of money in the market. 
If the quantity of money in an insulated country, or throughout 
the world, were doubled, the only effect would be to double the 
prices of all co*ni modi lies, (except money,) and their relative 
value would undergo no alteration. If the quantity of money, on 
the Ollier hand, is diminished, prices must tail in the same pro- 
portion ; the value ci* money rising or falling exactly in propor- 
tion to its scarcity or abanflance, as compared with the goods it is 
wanted to exchange ; and this is equally true, whether the money 
in circulation consist of the precious metals only, or of paper only, 
or of paper and coin together. The comparative quantity of the 
precious metals in the market will be influenced by the increasing 
or decreasing difticnlty of procuring them, as compared with other 
commodities ; and the quantity of them which takes tlie shape of 
coin, otht'r circumstances remaining the same, will moreover be 
influenced by the increase or decrease of demand for them for 
other purposes, as objects of luxury and ornament. Tlie quan- 
tity of paper moucy, again, in lhe,niarke*t is liable to be ^influenced 
botli by laws restraining or permitting its more or less fiee issue, 
and by variations in the public confidence in the issuing banks, 
leading to a greater or less picfeiencci of nielallic over paper 
money, or the reverse, lint, as was sai<l be'fore, it is csscjutial to 
recollect, that an increase of the .supply of money in any shape, 
as compared to the demand for i^^ lowers its value roiaxivcly to 
goods — that is, raises general prices : and, contrariwise, a falling 
ofl’iii the supply of money, as compared with the demand, raises 
its value — in other words lowers prices. We have heard some 
persons profess, |thal they^ecl a di^iculty in understanding how 
the value of gold and silver can rise without showing itself in tiie 
price of bullion. They forget that price is merely the exjiressiou 
of the value of goods reckoned in e.oiriy or (what is the same thing 
under a metallic standard) in bullion. So long as a pound 
sterling is by law a certain fixed weight of gold, se long will the 
))rice of gold bullion in pounds' sterling be invariable both here 
and on the continent, except by that fractional difference whicli 
will pay a profit on its import or export. If half the gold and 
silver in the world were annihilated to-moirow, tlie prices of every- 
thing else would fall one-half; but the very reason of, their fall- 
ing would be, that gold maintained its price, while its value would* 
be doubled. Pricey indeed, being by law expressed in meial, the 
price of metal itself cannot vary, however much its value ex- 
change for goods may sink or rise. 

S, Having so far considered the circumstances by which varia-* 

• . tions 
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tions are occasioned in the value of money, and consequently in 
general prices, independently of all causes affecting the supply or 
demand of particular commodities, let us take a glance at the 
historical tacts respecting money and prices of the last half cen- 
tury. I'or many of these we shall be indebted to the valuable 
work of Mr. Jacob — the result of patient and laborious inquiries 
into the history of the production and consumption of the precious 
metals, originally suggested to that able peison, as appears from 
his preface, by Mr, Pitt, and continued subs( quently at the request 
of his friend Mr. Hiiskisson. Those statesmen could not but be 
alive to the fact, that the state of the relations between the 
supply and demand of gold and silver must necessarily exercise an 
influence of first-rate importance both on the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, wheresoever those metals arc emplo}ed as 
the measure of value ; that an increase in the production of the 
mines might act as a stimulus to excite industry throughout the 
world, whilst a decline in their produce might have an opposite 
tendency. Had the life of Mr. Huskisson been prolonged until 
the result of these inquiries could be laid befoie him, or had the 
distractions^ of more pressing, .though far less momentous, sub- 
jects, admitted of his giviiig sufficient attention to the facts which, 
even before the passing of the Bill of 1819, W'ere accessible to a 
certain amount of diligence, it can hardly be doubted, that he 
and the other statesmen with whom he acted would have relaxed 
in their determination to return to the ancient standard on renew- 
ing the .payments in specie ; .whereby it has been attempted to 
make a gicatly-diminishcd quantity of gold serve as a medium of 
exchange for a greatly -increased (piantily of goods; to perform, 
in short, an operation, of which that executed by Procrustes w'as 
but a type, — to squeeze, clip, and cip down tlia full-grown com- 
merce of Britain to fit the limits of its early anef shrunken cradle. 

During the space of more than thiee centuries, from the 
period of the discovery of jllmerica up to the year 1810, when the 
troubles in the Spanish colonies in a great measure stopped the 
working of tlu»;ir mines, there had been a constant increase in the 
quantities of gold and silver obtained in successive decennial 
periods, and distributed by the agency of commerce throughout 
the ciNilized world. That the general stock \vas thereby greatly 
augmented, not only in its absolute quantity, but likewise in pro- 
portion to tlie demand for it, whether for purposes of coin or 
^ ornament, is shown by the continual advance in the money 
prices of all other articles of commerce throughout the whole 
of tlu't long period ; a rise which, making allowance for the re- 
deterioration of the coin, was, if wheat be taken as a 
« standard, in the proportion of from six to sixty shillings the 
^ • quarter, 
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quarter, or from one to ten. Those who are apt to consider the 
precious metals as an invariable standard of value, because by u 
sort of conventional fiction, in order to employ them as a measure 
of value, we are obliged to assum<i them to be so — as well as 
those who, acknowledging their value to be variable, yet conceive 
these variations to be confined within such narrow limits as to be 
scarcely worth taking into account; those political economists, 
especially, who take for granted that the cost of procluciiig gold 
and silver is likely, on*the average of years, to keep pace with the 
costs of production of other commodities, will do well to reflect on 
this prodigious fall in the exchangeable value of these metals be» 
tween the beginning of the sixteenth and end of the eighteenth 
century. If an ounce of gold, or silver, in a.d. 1800, com- 
manded ten times the quantity of all other commodities that the 
same weight of metal would have purchased in J500, in spite of 
the numerous improvements that had in the meantime accelerated 
both the production of coiiunodities of all kinds, and the rate 
of circulation of money — in spite too of the vastly-increased con- 
sumption of the precious metals for purposed of luxury — this fact 
attests, that the facilities for producing gold and silver Jiad, in that 
period, increased at least in ten times as rapid a ratio as those for 
producing corn, cloth, and other goods, — proves that instead of 
being invariable in value, or in their comparative costs of pro- 
duction, gold and silver are liable to greater variations in both, 
than, p(jrhaps, any oilier known commodity, — and loudly warns us 
to beware how we rest our monetary calculations with^ttajpcct to 
periods of any duration, on the accustomed, but most fallacious 
assuniption of their stability. 

The continually-advancing prices of tliese three centuries, by an 
operation whicl]|we shall sjiurtly e^yplain more fully, had a most 
beneficial influence in encouraging the industry and augineiitiug 
the w'calth of every civilized country. Producers and dealers 
were continually clearing higher profits than they had expected, 
and, therefore, rapidly adding to the amount of their accumu- 
lations, and enlarging that of their productions aitd dealings. A 
great and constant impulse was communicated to industry; and 
there can be little doubt that the unexampled progress made 
by most European states during this period, in wealth, art, 
science, and civilization, was mainly owing to the continued 
advance in general prices occasioned by the incre^jsiug influx 
of the precious metals from the New World. , 

‘ The effect of this prosperous state of the operative cultivators, of 
the manufacturers, and of the merchant and retail traders, been 
prolonged through more than three centuries, and has given td^T^iro- 
peaii society in general, but to that of England more especially, a lorvn 

* ^ utterly 
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utterly unknown in tlie ages which preceded the discover}' of America. 
It has given rise to a class of persons properly denominated the middle 
order, who possess the greater part of tlie wealth, the activity, the in- 
tellect, and the influence in those parts of the world \vhosc position 
and connexion and civilization may be said to rule the globe. Its 
effect, indeed, lias been felt in every quarter of the ‘earth, and has had 
an influence on the prosperity of the %vhole civilized race of man, not 
by tlie Avcalth that the gold and silver amounted to, but by the stimulus 
tlicir progressive increase administered to eve^y branch of industry, by 
the iin])ulse it communicated to physicalf mechanical, legislative, judi- 
cial, and even moral investigations, and hy the attachment it inspired 
to the sound principles which introduced legal, civil, and political 
freedom.^ — Jacob, vol. ii. chap. xx. 

It should be remarked, that during the latter years of this long 
period the value of the precious metals was still more raj)idly 
lessened by the general adoption, in many countries of Europe 
and America, of jmper-money as a substitute for coin, and by the 
great development and extension of the credit and banking 
systems, which took place towards the end of the last century. 
Through this, the demand for the precious metals to be used as 
coin was -p’^oportionably diminrsh(^d, and tlieir value yet further 
lowered. In J'higland esj)ecially the issues of j)aper-money were 
immense, and it is a remarkable coincidence that these came to 
their climax in IS 10, the precise year in which a sudden check 
was al&o given to the increasing production of the precious metals 
by the occurrence of the revolution in Spanish America. That 
event rise to conseqneiK:cs of the utmost importance, whose 
bearing on industry, wcraltli, and general happiness lias not yet 
been sufficiently appreciated by the writers of any nation, but 
which, we are not afraid to say, must liencefoi wind be looked 
upon as primary elements iiv the actual econori.ical condition of 
the whole civilized and commercial world. 

Eor the proofs of the sudden change and lapid decline in the 
general production of gold and silver, which commenced in 1810, 
and has continued up to tin; present time, we must conUmt our- 
selves with reVerring to Mr. Jacob's elaborate work, and to a 
former paper in this journal,'*' where the information afforded on 
the subject by Humboldt, Mr. Ward, and other trustworthy 
authorities, was collected and condensed, and an approximative 
calculation deduced from it as to the extent of the deficiency in 
the supply of the precious metals compared to the demand for 
diem at the end of the twenty years between 1810 and 1830. It 
gives ns pleasure to observe that Mr. Jacob’s estimate of the de- 
cline /;i the stock of gold and silver in Europe and America, 
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drawn from a laborious and most scrupulously careful examination 
of all the known facts, does not materially differ from our own. 
Mr. Jacob’s evidence, moreover, it will be well to recollect, is 
wholly removed from all suspicion of being framed with a leaning 
towards any particular conclusion^ since his work contains but a 
bare statement anti collation of facts — without any attempt to infer 
from them a single theory as to any of the disputed questions of 
the day* Indeed the book is in this respect almost disappointing, 
and appears to tcrmiirite rather abruptly, just as its conclusions 
come to bear directly on th<5se topics which are of primary interest 
at the present moment. Mr. Jacob, whether from mere modesty 
of mind, or, in part, from feelings incident to his official position, 
has preferred leaving it to others to apply to the solution of these 
economical problems the facts which he had collected with so 
much industry, and weighed and sifted with such cautious im- 
partiality. Ilis summary is as follows : — 

‘ We have estimated the stock of the coin in existence, (in Europe, 
including Russia in Asia and America,) at tlie end of the year ISOO, 
to have been ;380,000,000/. ; and the additions madt^ to it between that 
period and the end of 1829, at the rate of 1 86,800/. annually, w^ould 
make 103,736,000/. 

From the 380,000,000/. of coin left in 1809, we de- 
duct for loss by abrasion at the rate of one part in 
four hundred and twenty in each year, wliicli in 
the twenty years W'ould amount to 18,00.5,220/., 
thus leaving, in 1829 ..... £361,904,780 

to which may be added the supply from tlic mines 1W77'3G,000 


thus showing £465,640,780 


from wdiich ded^fict that coy^erted 

into utensils and ornaments . £5,612,611 
and that transferred to Asia . 2,000,000 


£7,612,611 annually 

or, in the twenty years ..... £152,252,220 


This would show the estimated amount, at the end 

of 1829, to be £313.388,560 

or less than at the end of 1809 by . . . 66,6 1 1,440 


being a diminution of one-sixth pari of the com of Europe and Americtf 
in the twenty years,' — Chap. xxvi. 

We arc aware that calculations of this natuie, embraciri^such 
long periods of years, founded upon iuformatiou necessarily *^Aery 

, imperfect* 
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imperfect, and requiring allowances to be made for an infinity of 
circumstances whose induence it is not easy to appreciate, must, 
after all, be merely approximative to accuracy, and liable to be 
disputed by those who disagree in the conclusions they tend to 
establish. VVe rest our case, however, on the broad and undeni- 
able fact, that, since 1810, the supply of gold and silver from the 
mines has, Aoin notorious causes, fallen short of its former annual 
average by at least one-half. Mr. Jacob’s computation’^ of the 
average yearly produce of the mines of thcowhole world, between 
1700 and ISOf^, is 8,000,000/., whiled that of the twenty years 
from 1809 to 1 830 certainly did not exceed 5,000,000/. But if, 
instead of going so far back into the last century, when our in- 
forniation is necessarily less to be depended upon, we compare the 
twenty years preceding 18 10 with the tw'enty years after that epochs 
W'e find a still greater contrast, the mines of Mexico alone having, 
in the first of these ])oriodF, produced an annual average of 
6,000,000/., or one-liUh more than the estimated produce of 
the whole world during the latter period ! 9'he produce of Mexico 
was certainly more ihan doubled by the addition of that of the 
mines of Peru, Colombia, Chili, Buenos Ayres, the Brazils, and 
the old whfld,* so that the totaf climinutiou in the annual supply 
since 18 JO, as compared with the previous twenty years, cannot be 
taken at less than from twelve millions to five. Meantime no one 
can doubt that there has been an immense increase in the quantity 
of both gold and silver annually consumed by jew'ellers, gold- 
smitlis, and others, for purposes of ornament and luxury ; and 
withounbllowiiig Mr. Jacob '’into his minute inquiries and cal- 
culations on this point, it will be sufficient to recall the single fact 
first .slated by Mr. lluskissoii in liis speech on the 18tli March, 
1830, that the quantity of wrought silver-plate annually stamped in 
England had increased more' than tivmiy-fold between 1804 and 
1828 ! Here, therefore, is an indisputable falling off of more 
than one-half in the yearly produce of the mines, coincident with a 
very great increase in the quantity annually withdrawn from the 
general stock t/) be employed in purposes of ornament and luxury. 

It follows necessarily that there must have been a very consider- 
able diminution in the gross amount of coin in circulation ; and 
Mr. Jacob’s estimate of the deficiency, drawn from detailed cal- 
culations, and tested in a variety of ways, at one-sixth part of the 
stock existing in 1809, appears to us to be a very moderate one. 

Simultaneously with this direct decrease of the metallic money 
of the commercial world, the quantity of pamper money circulating 
in many states of Europe and America has been much lessened. 
Mt^acob, howev er, is inclined to consider the diminution in the 
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meiallk value of this substitute for coin to have been but trifling. 
In this, we think, we sec many reasons for differing from him ; 
but as we are anxious to avail ourselves of his authority, we will 
not dispute the point, but lake his owm calc ulation of the general 
stock of paper money in circulation at both periods, as equivalent 
to 120,000,000/?, from which, deducting one-third as the average 
reserve of gold, there will remain 80,000,000/. to be added to tlie 
stocks*of coin of the respective periods. ^ VVe should thus have 
had a circulating nn^dium, in 1810, of 4GO,00(),000/., and, in 
3830, of 400,0(k),()00/., being a decrease of thirteen per cent.’ 
And this we are convinced is a statement of the decrease consider- 
ably below^ the truth. 

Having thus ascertained the direct falling oiF in the supply of 
money, we come now to the consideration of the increase in the 
demand for it, which will hav(j been proportioned to the increase 
that has taken place in the general stock of commodities, to effect 
whose interchange money is required. If this sliould be thought 
to have only kej)t pace with what w^c know* to have been tlie 
increase in the ])opulalion of Jiurope and America, it will have 
amounted to thirty-twH) per cent, in theUwenty years, which, added 
to thirteen per cent, diminished in the mass of nlobey, would 
cause a natural and necessary fall of prices to the extent of forty- 
five per cent. This raU; of decline would, it is true, be liable to 
counteraction from any circumstance which may liave facilitated 
the circulation of money. But besides that we sec no reason for 
supposing the circulation of money at present to be more 

rapid, if at all so, than it was in 1810, whatever allowance we 
might be led to make on this gromnl would be far more than 
counterbalanced by the increased production which has unquestion- 
ably taken placf beyond thq. proportion of the contemporaneous 
increase of pop'tdatiou, :ii this and*other states, by means both of 
the multiplied improvements which have been ejected in the arts 
of production, and the diminished number of liands which, since 
the peace, have been withdrawn from industrious occupation to 
recruit the national armies and navies. Through«tlicsc combined 
causes it can scarcely be disputed that production has not only not 
confined itself to the same rate of increase as population, but 
greatly outstripped it ; so that the allowance of thirty- two per cent, 
is by much too low, and the total fall in prices, which must of 
necessity have been occasioned by the falling oft* in the supply of 
money as compared to the demand, since 1810, will appear to bp 
above fifty rather than forty-five per cent. 

This, let us recollect, is an a priori conclusion, foiindej^ solely 
on an examination of facts relating to the comparative supply of 
money and of commodities, and wholly independent of all refeitii<;e 

• to 
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to prices, as they have actually shown themselves. Now let us 
inquire, d posteriorly \Wiother this view is confirmed by the prices 
cuiTet|*feof the perkxl — which v\ill, in tact, be lo put our argument 
to the4est of the cxpn men tarn cruets. VVe need not, however, 
reintroduce here the slatenients drawn from various sources of 
unquestionable autliority, b\ which Me formerly sh^utd the general 
decline of the money-prices of comniodilies, during the twenty 
years ending vith to have been altogethei-, at a very diode- 

rate estimate, fifty per cent. Since the da^e of the article Me 
refer to, the depression has continued td increase, nor is tliere the 
remotest ground for supposing that it has yet reached its limit. 

Here, then, is a connexion between cause and effecl, amounting, 
in force of evidence, to mathematical demonstralion. On the one 
hand mc see a rapid falling off in the amount of the money of the 
civilized Morld, while the demand for it is as rapidly increasing; — 
on the other, we perceive that which reason tells us must be the 
necessary consequence of this circumstance, a continuous advance 
in the value of money as compared MUtli goods, — in other words, a 
continuous fall of prices. It remains for us to tract' the effect of 
this advance on the interests of society, and particularly of its twa> 
leading divisions, — the productive and the Unproductive classes. 

At first sight it may seem as if an increase or decrease in the 
value of money must be a matter of indifference to producers, 
since if, in tlie first case, they receive more for what they sell, they 
have also to pay more for Mhat they consuinc; and conversely, in 
the secoi^case, if they sell dearer, they have to buy in the same 
proportion. And this would be perfectly true, and the scarcity oi 
abundance of money would be a thing of no consequence, ivcre all 
bargains concluded at once and for ready moneys and M'ere there 
consequently no fixed motmj obligation^. But it iij matter of fiict, 
that commerce is almost wholly*’ carried on by time-bargains, and, 
moreover, that all producers are liable to money engagements of 
a longer or shorter date, for outstanding bills of exchange, rent, 
rates, taxes, and debts, due to the unproductive clasSy and reaching 
to an immense annount in tlie aggregate; so that any changes in 
the value of money, as compared to goods, are of the utmost im- 
portance to them, the mass of their pecuniary burdens being 
augmented as prices fall, and lessened as they rise. This great 
truth was first remarked by Hume in his ^ Essay on Money,* but 
has been unaccountably neglected or disputed by nearly all sub- 
sequent investigators of the science of M'ealth. Hume, it is true, 
did not state his argument clearly, or insist sufficiently on the main 
point upon M'hich the question hinges — the circumstance, namely, 
that the expenditure of producers consists, for the most part, of 
mpn^y payments determined beforehand; and, therefore, the 

' larger 
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larger the sum for which they sell their produce, the greater the 
share of it which they obtain for themselves. Still the proposition 
itself is so undeuiably true, and is of such extreme importance in 
its intiuence on the wealth of nations, as to excite our utmost 
astonishment that writers professing the science whose sole object 
3 $ the examination of the causes of that wealth, should have 
remained so long and so completely in the dark on this elemen- 
tary tipic. In illustration, let us suppose that A., a manufacturer, 
in order to carry oujiis trade, borrows of li,, a capitalist, 100?., 
engaging to re[)ay him with interest at five per cent., in six 
months — (which is the simplest way of viewing the ordinary method 
of taking up money by diawing a bill.) 'ibis A. is led to do 
by the expectation of selling the produce of the 100?., when 
worked up by biin at the end of the six months, for IIO/., which 
will pay liim seven and a half per cent, prolit after refund- 
ing the sum borrowed and the inteiest on it. Hut if, in the 
meantime, lluough a deticiency of money, prices have generidly 
fallen, so that instead of 110?., A. can onl\ feulize 100?. by his 
article, the sum he has to pay B. remaining, fixed at KrJ./. 10s., he 
loses liis whole piolit, and -?. 106*. besides. i\or is it any com- 
pensation to him, that in his n(?xt venture his exj)dn^es will be 
lowoied. Fixed engagements for taxe.s, rates, rent, interest on 
borrowed capital, &c., occasion similar loss to the debtor upon 
every fall in prices ; the creditor in evi iy case obtaining a propor- 
tionate, but unexpected and unjust gain. Theic is, ch'arly, no 
one law of social economy more momentous in it^diaiacter, 
or more deeply aftecting the soifices of national prosperity than 
that we are illustiatiiig# , If we retied on the enoimous mass of 
outstanding pecuniary engagements at all times due from the 
classes engaged ,|iii j)ioducti|jin to lho.se who are not directly pro- 
ducers, consisting of cbli^ations fo the }>ublic creditor, to the 
goveinmcnt for the annual national expenditure, private debts of 
every kind, annuities, mortgages, rates, .salaiics, Sec., all of which 
have to be paid out of the sums annually realized by sale of^the 
produce of the natiyn’s industry, we shall form *some faint and 
imperfect idea of the press me thrown on the productive classes by 
any continued^ rise in the value of money, and, consequently, of all 
their money engagements. The entire revenue of the non-pi educing 
classes, of those persons, that is, who are not dircdli/ conceined in 
production, but 4erive their incomes from mortgages, funded pro- 
perty, annuities, salaries, interest of borrow ed njoney, Sic., is j)ro-; 
portionately advanced in value by every advance in the value of 
money ; but the difference is taken entirely out of the proi^fts and 
w^ages, one or both, of the class of producers ! The fall in the prices 
of the commodities employers bring to market, is much ab^ 
VOL, XLYii. NO, xciv. #20 stractcd 
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istracted from the expected iizef returns of their industry and capital^ 
and, jf considerabK^, must he made good out of the capital itself. 
In their next \entun‘ lliey aie obliged to reduce their expenditure 
to meet the n dueed prices; and since it is impossible for them to 
diminish iiKUiy of tlieir fixed money obligalioiis, such as taxes and 
rates, and diihcult to reduce otheis, as interest on borrowed capital, 
&c., tlicir p}in(][)al and almost only resource is to lower tlie 
wagrs of tlieir workmen, who thus become inevitably shakers in 
the loss. Ih'iccs continuing to fail, the f^inie operation is re- 
peated ; and thus bolii profits and wa^s become turlher and fur- 
ther reduced ; the distress exteuds itself generally through all 
gradations of pioduecrs, masters as well as men, manufacturers, 
agriculturists, wholesahi and retail dealers, in the home or the 
foreign market — and progressive!}' augments in intensity so long as 
prices continue op the average to decline. ]f, making abstraction 
of all the other jiecuniary engagenuints to which industry is ever 
liable, we lix our attention on the public taxes alone, we see at 
once that the fall of fifty per cent, in jiriees since the war has 
actually doubled the weight of the taxes by doubling their value in 
comniodilies. 

‘ When, ior exanip Mi^ar sold at />0.y. the cwt., the duty of 87s. 
w’as little more than fifty per cent. Now that the liundred weight of 
sugar soils at the same duty is much above a Inindred per cent. 
Fifty millions in tlie present day arc, indeed, equivalent, in tlie sacrifice 
required from tlie jiroductivo class to pay th6in, to one hundred millions 
in 181 jjjertainly the close of the war left us saddled wdth a heavy 
debt and expenditure, enough, it might have been thought, to cripple 
the resources of any nation, however Avea!itby and industrious, but if 
this was the effect of the levy of fifty millions oi/l of the prices o/ ISIS, 
what must he the pressure of the same nominal account of taxation 
taken out of the prices e/lS3a? Wha> the necessary result of that 
pressure, but the losses and beggary we perceive around, us, which 
threaten to annihilate the productive industry of the empire, to drive 
its remaining moveable capital abroad, and leave its labouring classes 
starving in idleness at home, a load of misery upon the soil, which can- 
not, by law, shJike them off/’ — A Plain Statement^ &c., p. 1 1. 

* If/ says aiiotlier writer, ‘ one hundred millions had been added 
to the Great Book, the effect would have been less onerous ; but out 
statesmen took tlie double method, with the maximum of infelicity, of 
adding to the del)t, and putting incapacity upon the debtors.’ — Vfliat 
has the Currency to do, &c., p. 17. 

' In fact, during this lime the process has been precisely reversed, 
which w e described above as accompanviiig the fall in the value of 
monej caused by the overflow" of ihe wealth of one hemisphere 
ill^o another; with the difference occasioned by the much greater 
• development 
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development of the sy^Jtem of credit in the present day, and, 
consequently, greater extent of pecuniary obligations (the then 
nnhearii-of public deht inclusive), and by the greater rapidity 
of the change, all of which ha\e reiulered its results far more 
intense. And just as that continued fall in the value of money, 
stimulating and ixwarding as it did (he effoits of the industrious by 
imexpecUMl gains, was uiKjuestionablv the cause of the rapid ad- 
vance *of this countiy and most other Juiropean states in wealth 
and general comfort, ao the opposiu state of things, by entailing a 
succession of i ninous losses and aggravated suiferings on producers, 
lias brought on the condition of exhaustion, dismay, and paralysis, 
which, at present, affects the entire industry, not of this country 
only, but of the whole commercial world. 

‘ Producers have all tins time been struggling to make up for their 
diminished profits by increased production, unaware that, from the 
limited stock (»f the medium of exchange, every addition to the stock of 
exchangeable articles must lower prices, and occa^sioii a still farther 
fall of profits. TIilks the reward of industry has been lessened by 
every increase of its exertions —not because to**) many commodities of 
all kinds were, or ever can be, ]jrodiu’(‘d — Ihit because the custom being 
to excJiange goods, not direr-tly for goods, Init for bits’oY gold and 
silver — and the quantity of gold and silver happcuiing to decrease — 
every addition to the (piantity of goods could only increase the relative 
scarcity or v’-alue of tlie metals, and lotver the money value, or price, of 
the goods thomselve.s .* — Plain Sfaiemani^ p. 9. 

1'his constant and coiitimious fall in prices, uiwecedented 
ill the history of nations, inex|)lictible on any oidinaryprTnciples 
of trade, and only to b6 accounted for, as we have seen it is 
satisfactorily accounted for, by the rise in value of money caused 
by ’the inci easing^scarcity of the precious metals, — imperceptible, 
because the use of these metals as a measure of the value of all 
other things, kept ^/iciV value, to all appearance, stationary, (inas* 
much as the law declares their value shall be invariable when fixed 
quantities of metal are assumed by it as the unit of value) ; —this 
cruel and relentless fall of prices it is which, day by day, and 
year after year, has mulcted the industrious of the rew^ard due to 
their toil, robbed the employer of his expected profit, and driven 
him either to desert Ifis farm, shut up his mills, renounce all the 
capital he has embarked in them, and discharge his workmen, — 
or, at the best, to struggle on at a los.s, by exacting from his men 
yet harder labour for a still scantier remuneration. VV'heii, in- 
deed, the master is pinched, it is impossible but that the labourer * 
should sufier wdlh him. What effects have followed to the English 
peasant from the general decline in the fortunes of the orSiinaiy 
country gentleman and the fanner during the last sixteen yeau?^ 
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Dinniiishcd wages, coarser, scantier fare, gradually accumulated 
wretchedness! Have not the same results been experienced by 
our manufacturing operatives, owing to the reduced prohts and 
great comparative distress of the capitalists who had hitherto em- 
ployed them ? 

But this is not all : for, besides the actual evils endured and the 
dangers inclined, a great and certain mass of future sufi’ering is in 
conise of preparation through the vast destruction of the national 
capital which the depreciation of pipducC is rapidly effecting. 
A laigo proportion of the loss sustained by the industrious 
classes is taken fioni productive and added to unproductive con- 
sumption, and must, therefore, be a direct abstraction from the 
capital of the country. Any one acquainted with the manufac- 
turing districts, and aware of the nuinbt i of faotoii( » that remain 
nnoccu[)icd and fast going to decay, and the abundance of machi- 
nery unused and unsaleable in the same state — those too who 
have w'ilnessed tire impei feet and slovenly cultivation and manage- 
ment of land, the neglect of drains, roads, buildings, and fences, 
which has prevailed among faimeis of late years, through the 
want of moiiey, as they tliemseWes declare, will be able to form 
some judgment of the aimihilation of capital which has been 
going on for a considerable period. As a single specimen of the 
condition of our internal trade, w e giv(‘ the memorial of the iron 
and coal masteis of Shro})shire, Staffordshire, and Wales, pre- 
sented to Bari (Jrey by a deputation in October last, after being 
signedTi^moic than llirce-fcurlhs of the tiadc in those great 
manufacturing districts. 

‘ We, tlie undersigned iron masters and coal masters of the Stafford- 
shire iron and coal district, think it our duty respectfully to represent 
to his Majesty’s Government Hie following facts: — 

‘ 1. Tiiat for the last five years, ever since what is called the panic 
of 1825, we have found, with very slight intermissions, a conthiually 
increasing depression in the prices of tlie products o iidustry, and 
more particularly in those of pig iron and bar iron, which have fallen, 
respectively, from up\vards of S/. per ton, to under 3/. per ton, and 
from 15/. per ton, to under 5/. per ton. 

‘ 2. Against tliis alarming and long-continued depression, we have 
used every possible effort in our power to mak^ head. We have prac- 
tised all manner of economy, and have hud recourse to every possible 
improveiqent in the working of our mines and manufactories. Our 
workmen’s wages have, in many instances, been greatly reduced, and 
sucli reduction has been attended with, and effected by, very great 
suffering and distress : — but the royalties, rents, contracts, and other 
engagements, under which we hold our respective W'orks and mines, 
Mve scarcely been reduced at all, nor can we get them effectually 
reduced, because the law enforejes tlieir payment in full. 


« 3. The 
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‘ 3. The prices of the products of our industry having thus fallen 
within the range of the fixed charges and expenses which the law 
compels us to discharge, the just and necessary profits ot our respec- 
tive trades have ceased to exist; and, in many cases, a positive loss 

attends them. . t i 

‘ 4. Under these circumstances, we have long hesitated in deter- 
mining what line of conduct our interests and our duties require us to 
adopt: — If we should abandon our respective trades, our large and 
expensi\’^e outlays in machinery and erections must ]>e sacrificed, at an 
enormous loss to ourselvg's, and our lioiiest and ineritorioiis w'orkmeii 
must he thrown in thousauds^upon parishes, already too much impo- 
verished by their present burthens, to support them ; and, if we should 
continue our respective trades, see nothing hut the ])rosp€ct of 
increasing distress, and certain ruin to all around us. 

‘ 5. In our humhle opinion, the great cause which has been mainly 
instrumental in producing this depression and distress in our respec- 
tive trades, and among the productive classes of the country generally, 
is the attempt to render the rents, taxes, royalties, and tlie other vari- 
ous engagements and obligations of the country, c»mvertible, hy law, 
into gold", at 31. I7s. 10^.. peroz. This low and antiquated price of 
the metallic standard of value is no longer capiAile of etiecting a just 
and equitable distribution of our products 'lieUveen the producer and 
the consumer ; it renders incompatible the permanent existence of 
remunerative prices, witliout such a reduction of taxation as we can- 
not hope to see eflfccted in time to alFord us any relief and it thus 
tends, ultimatelv and surely, to destroy the industry and the peace 
and happiness of tlie country. 

‘ 6. That until the establishment of a circulating medium^)f cha- 
racter better suited to the various anfl complicated demandsof society^ 
and to the increased transactions and population of the country, and 
more competent to effect an interchange, and preserve a remunerating 
level of pficCsS in thp products of industry, generally,-~-we can see no 
prospect of any permanent restoration of tlie prosperity of our trades, 
or of the country being able to escape the most frightful sufferings 
and convulsions. 

‘ We, therefore, most respectfully, hut very earnestly, request the 
early attention of his Majesty’s Government to these great facts and 
considerations, and we trust they will recommend to Parliament the 
speedy establishment of some just, adequate, and efficient currency, 
which may properly support the trade and commerce of the countiy, 
and preserve such a remunerating level of prices, as may ensure to 
the employers of labour the fair and reasonable profits of their capital 
and industry, as well as the means of paying the just and ^necessary 
wages to their workmen.’ . 

The sufferers here most correctly attribute their losses to the 
late increase in the value of money, but they seem to lo^k for 

relief 
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relief chiefly in a deterioration of the standard. In this view we 
do not concur with them, only because we tliink so desperate, and, 
to speak openly, dishr)Mest a remedy is not necessary, for that 
other and unexceptionable measures may be resorted to for the 
relief of industry, to which we shall presently advert. This docu- 
ment atfoids, however, a valuable jn oof of the 'increasing dispo- 
sition of the public to ascribe the distress to its true cause, and 
induces the hope that the legislature will no longer remaRi inac- 
tive on tills subject, shunning every referewco to it as to a for- 
bidden topic, and wasting session afte/session in debates on every 
matter uiKh r the sun, with the single exception of that one ques- 
tion, which, to a great, industrious, and commercial community 
is, by far, the most important of all, namely, — why it is that every 
increase in the productiveness of industry but causes a falling-off 
in its rcwanl ? — wliy e\ery addition to the trade and wealth of the 
country only cr(;att‘s a parallel addition to its burdens ? — why, iu 
a period <if profound peace, with all the inmu.asurablc resources, 
natural and acquired, of this favoured land still unimpaired, and 
the genius, skill, euleipuise, and perseverance of its inhabitants 
unextinguisbed, each revolving \ei\r but plunges ibe country into 
deeper distress ! 

We cannot avoid remarking the complete coohrmation afl’orded, 
if coiiflrmation were wanting, to onr view of the cause of the 
general embarrassment of productive iiidnslry, in llie fact that it 
is by JK) means coiifiiH'd to this country, but extends over the 
whole world. Iq every part of the continent of 

Europe the same complaints are lieaid, however various the 
internal economy of its diffei- iit stall s, and the occupations of 
their inhabitants. The wultivalors of iS oith 2 \merica assert that 
the prices ol their ])ioductio^ns yield them no pioflt. The same 
is the case in the West India isyrnds; and, according to the com- 
mon reports, in South .\merica and iu India, 'riiere must be 
some general cause producing such extensive effects, w'hich are 
thus felt alike where taxation is high or lows under despotic and 
free governments, and whether the land is cultivated by slaves, or 
by proprietors. *** VViiat but a general rise in the value of the pre- 
cious metals, the standard of value throughout the commercial 
world, cun account for this universal depression of its industrious 
classes? Universitl oocrproditvf ion is nu \mposb\bi\ky. There is 
Wt, and \yill never be, so long as man is man, any indispositioa 
♦ to consume, or to exciiaiige those products of which one man has 
more than he can consume, for those of which lie has less than he 
desiro^. It is the underproduction of money which creates the 
^ ♦ Jacob, ii, p, 370, 

< deceptive 
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deceptive appearance of an overproduction of goods. Stocks’^of 
all kinds are plentiful ; the only difliculty is the deficiency of the 
medium for their exchange. Nor is it n whit less unreasonuhlo to 
refer this universal distress, as is sometimes done, to certain late 
and local approaches towards freedom of trade. ‘ If it is the ad- 
mission of forergn silks that has ruined the Coventry and Spital- 
fields weavers, what is it that has starved the Lyounese, and 
driveif iheni to despair and ivhellion ? Our ship-owners complain ; 
but their complaints* are re-echoed by the slnp-owners of Ame- 
rica and the Baltic! VVe^have always been of opinion, that some 
of Mr, H uskisson’ft free trade measines (so called) wete rash, un- 
wise, unjust; — hut the worst of them weie mere fiea-bit(‘-s, when 
compared to the real iuisclnef which lias been comparatively little 
spoken of. Jl is not mainly or esseiiiially to the competition of 
loieigncrs that the distjess of hhiglish produc(‘rs is owing; but, 
in coinniou w'ith all olln r piodinaas, native and foKdgn, to their 
mutual coiiipetiliou in a .vnrkvty whose medium of erchtnige has 
born gradnafly di/niuisltiiig, as the cotnniodliit s*!o he exchanged by 
it have been increasing in ijnantihj. * 

Meanwhile the stat<‘, of luirope, torti by political convulsions, 
harassed by lh<‘ drt'ad of im^iending vv.ns, and pr6strate under 
the fury of a d( vastating c[)idemic disease, has contributed to 
aggravate a depression whicli can no longer be concealed or 
denied. In fact, v.e lue airived at a crisi» threatening die most 
terrific explosion, unless sonieikhuj be done to avert tin* inevitable 
coiiseqinnices of tlui continued piessuie on the, mass the popu- 
lation. Uc aie seriously impressed with the fearful state of our 
trade and comineice. Any one who coiitem[)lales the eftect of a 
general breaking up of the complicated and highly wrought fabric 
of our intlustry-*-and we consiiler its dissoltilioii to be momentarily 
threatened — the vast inass^.s of desperate men who may in any 
one day be thrown out of employment by the withdrawal of the 
capital which now supports them — the tenor and devastation that 
a few short hours may spread fioni one end of the island to ano- 
ther, will think with ns that not an hour should. be lost by the 
legislature in taking up tins momentous subject, and considering 
whether any, and what, lojnedy can be provided for a state of 
things which piomises in it; longer continuance to disorganize 
society, and preci|;itate tliis country into an abvss of de^ ! ruction. 

The knowledge of the fact that the main cause of* the general 
distress lies in the coiHi>m alive scaic/iy consequent rise in 
value oi the ciiciiiaiing nu‘c;i< an, ponUs ' du; naluie^ of the 
remedy which can aiunc (wirect the uuM na.. — the expansion, 

nauiidj, 
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namely, of that medium. It were, however, vain for us to expect 
this improvemcul from an increased supply of the precious metals. 
Mr. Jacob’s conclusion, ^ from a careful review of the several 
countries wliicli yield gold and silver,’ is, that ^ no very sanguine 
hopes can be indulged that a great or material increase in their 
production is likely to take place in the course of''a few years.’ * 
It is utterly beyond the power of the legislature of this or any other 
state to ac celerate, in any considerable degree, the rate of sfcpply 
of these metals from the mines ; and, indeedr, were this our only 
resource*, it would be but a melancholy* one, when w'e contem- 
plate the misery and hardships endured by those who work the 
mines, and the barren and unprotitable nature of the substances 
acquired by so large a sacrifice of human life and happiness. f 

JSext to a direct increase of the supply of metal, the most ob- 
vious resource seems to be to augment the efficacy of that which 
we possess, by a degradation of the standard — ^in other words, by 
diminishing the intrinsic value of the coinage ; cutting, for instance, 
our sovereigns, shilfings, and other pieces of money, into two or 
more parts, which should each, by law, retain the nominal value 
of the whole. This is, in substance, the proposal which seems to 
find most faVt’^iir with the persons*who have spoken or written on 
the subject of the currency for some years past. It is this, as wo 
have seen, that is advocated by the iron-trade, and by their powerful 
champions, tlie Messrs. Attwood. It is this to which Mr. Wes- 
tern, and a large body of agriculturists, have been long pointing as 
the only practicable mode of permitting them to come to an 
equitable adjustment with dieif creditors, public and private. 
It is indeed a mode of ^ adjustment’ not wanting in precedents, 
having been over and over again resorted to by faitliless govern- 
ments, when, to enable the stale to discharge ita debts by a less 
value than w’as originally stipiilfited, evifry private debtor has had 
legal permission given him to defend those by whom he luis been 
trusted. But these examples have-not tended to encourage its 
adoption. 

We acknowdedge, indeed, the force of the retorts levelled by the 
advocates of this alteration against their opponents, when the ^ ne- 

Jacob, ii. p. 364. 

f ‘ Since the discovery of Amcnca au immense quantity of labour and capital baa 
been expended m minin|>^ operations, attended with no small waste of human life, and 
infliction of human misery. If the acquisition of the lari^e quantity of the precioui^ 
metals has be6n attended with no other consequence than the increase of the nominal 
ppce of commodities in all commercial countries, how much is the misapplication of 
capital and labour to be regretted ! Little has been done for the improvement of the 
countries which Supply these metals, though they be very susceptible of it. What 
a diflluenttsappcarance would they have now exhibited, if the same capital and labour 
had been expended in purposes of real utility Progrett of Society, p. 76. 

cessity 
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cessity of preserving llie national faith inviolate/ is flung in their 
teeth. They ask with bitterness, and with justice too, — 

‘ Is fait}] to be kept only Avith the monied interest? Was no good 
faith to be kept with tlie landholder, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the vast labouring^ population who bore the weight of the national 
struggle, Avho cheerhilly made great and numerous sacrifices during 
tlie war, and avIio constitute tlie real strength and greatness of the 
kingdeitn ? No faith ivhatercr was kopt with, thorn. They, tlirough 
tlieir representative*^, engaged themselves to a debt of so many pound 
notes — but not of tlie same ifumbor sovereigns — to a debt consisting 
of money id its then value, but they protest against being held respon- 
sible for tlie* same nominal sum now that its value lias been artifi- 
cially doubled. Does not good faitli reepiire that the scale should 
bo lield fairly between debtor and creditor ? Was it consistent 
with the national faitli, upon the plea of arresting the progress of 
depreciation in 1819, to turn the tables wholly the f)t]ier way, and 
by reviving an obsolete^ standard, to give to monied obligations a value, 
ihat is, a command over the produce and property ^>f others, vAiwh. the 
])ers()ns originally forming those contracts could never have contem- 
plated, and which consigned at once to overwlielming and unmerited 
ruin, the commerce, the manufactures, and*agriculture of the empire?’* 

We freely admit tlie weight of these remonstrances*. We ac- 
knovvle(jg(3 that through an overstrained anxiety for observing the 
letter of the iialional faith, the spiiit of the obligation was disre- 
garded, and a gross injustice committed on the great body of pro- 
ducers throughout the kingdom, as well as on all debtors. It is 
true, ' ^ ^ ^ 

‘ Notliing could be more honourable than the feeling which induced 
our statesmen to return to the ancient standard; hut to our sorrow^ 
their estimate of its effects was much below the mark. They did not 
see wiiat a revolation of property would ensue. They consulted our 
honour, our reputed solvencyjbut iiot*our real means. Mr. Ricardo 
told them the change would he five per cent. Events have proved it 
fifty.’t 

But the real question is, whether now, after the; lapse of thirteen 
years, it is possible to restore to the identical sufi’er 4 ‘rs the property 
of which they have been unjustly deprived, and to take it only 
from those persons especially, who, through the partial working 
of the measure, received more than strict equity entitled them to. 
Whetljer another violent change in the value of all existing con- 
tracts, public and private, will not amount to a similar act of in- 
justice and spoliation ? Whether, because the creditors of so 
distant a period were legally authorised to lake more than their 


* Letter on the Currency to Lord Althorp, 1832, 
f What has the Currency, &c. 
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due from their debtors, it will be any adequate or sound remedy 
to allow the debtois of the present day to settle with their creditors 
by payment of hss than what they owe ? If tijc national debt 
■were still entiiely held by the persons who lent the money during 
the w’ar, and have profited by its appreciation ever since, the pro- 
posal might bear handling ; but this is the very reverse of the fact. 
More tlnm half of that property must have changed iiands in the 
interim^ and the only effect of the proposed adjustment wotild be 
to lieap one injustice upon anoiluM-. If too«we have suffered se- 
verely by, periiaps, too close a fulfilment of the letter of our en- 
gagement, at least let us not hastily throw away the character we 
have so dearly earned, of rigid exactness in the payment of our 
debts. It is this firm adherence to good faith in ail our money 
engagements, wliicli has enabled ns in lime past to rii^e superior to 
the difficulties of our situation, and to extiicate oinselves from 
imminent dangers : it is this alone which, in time to come, must 
furnish us with resouict's for carrying on war, for securing our 
safety on any sudden emergency, and for supporting our rank and 
station in the jiolitical ^vorld. National honesty is a nation’s best 
policy ; and an obvious breacli o( faith is not only disastrous in its 
immediate effects, but never fails to creali*, and to leave to suc- 
ceeding ages, deep ami permanent, and almost ineffaceable impres- 
sions of suspicion and distrust. Moreover, this lemedy, such as 
it is, would, at best, but serve to meet the exigency of the mo- 
ment It in no way provides against tiu' lecurreiiee of similar 
embcirras&iwents from the same cause. Tor tin* radical evil to be 
cured being the continually increasing difficulty of procuring gold 
and silver, as compared with the other commodities wiiose value 
gold and silver are employed to measure, there is nothing to prevent 
its continuance after the degradation of ilie stimdfird. So soon as 
prices had adjusted themselves to. the iflteied value of the coinage, 
which would be an instantaneous operation, they would imme- 
diately begin again to decline; producers would continue to be 
tricked out of their expected remuneration ; creditors to gain at 
the expense of*»deblors, until a crisis of distress like the present 
recurred, and ended in another debasement of the coinage, forcibly 
cheating the creditors of the day for the benefit of tiieir debtors. 
But it is apparent that commerce and industry could not prosper 
under such a system as this. Credit and confidence, the very blood 
and marrov^ of both, cannot exist^in such an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty as would prevail, were it once acknowledged that the only 
means whereby governments would or could lighten the evils of a 
conlimtsd tendency in gold and silver to advance in value, were 
occasional coups oi this kind, by which the relations of every 
^ • d<*btor 
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debtor and creditor in the state are violently, and without warning, 
interfered with. Such a remedy were m(»re injurious even than 
the disease* 

For these reasons, we reject the proposal of a degradation of 
the standard esJCabliahed in 1819, as essentially unjust, inadequate 
for the purpose, and destructive of all credit, public as well as 
private, and of all reliance on the security of pioperty, which it is 
the ^ery object of the remedy we are in search of to coniirtii and 
maintain. « 

There remains another course for consideration ; one which 
we have urged for sometime past on the public, as the true 
mode of relief from our monetary difficulties ; one which, if it 
cannot be expected to nen k a miracle in the immediate restoration 
of the national industry to vigoious health, will at least bring about 
a gradual cure, by giving room and play for the development of 
the vis medivatrix inherent in the patit^nl’s constitution ; which, if 
it will not at once relieve creditors from the |)Uiden of their en- 
gagements, will at least put them in the \v;ay ol paying iheiii off by 
indusliy and exeition, without any addiutraal incumbrance. We 
mean the removal of tlie inischij^'vous *iesliictions which now fetter 
the circulation of cm/// through tln^ country, and the concession 
of the flee right of commerce to provide itself with vvlialever in- 
struments it may ret|uire for effecting its exciianges, unmterfered 
with by those officious legidinitive inlermeddlings which experience 
has sufficiently proved to be fatal to almost everything tliey touch, 
but to nolliing so much as to tlm currency. , ^ 

It is piiysicull v impossible to carry on the commerce of the civi- 
lized world by the aid of a jmndy metallic currency — no, not 
though our gold and silver coins were every tenth year debased 
to a teiuli ! Why, in London alone, five millions of money are 
daily exchanged at the Clearing- house, in the coiuse of a few 
hours. We should like to see the attempt made to bring this 
infinity of transactions to a settlement in coine<i money. Credit 
money, in some sliajie or other, always lias, and must have, per- 
formed the part of a circulating medium to a*vvry considerable 
extent. And (by one of those wunderi'ul compensatory processes 
which so frequently claim the admiiation of every investigator 
of civil, as well as of piiysical economy) there is in the nature of 
credit an elasticity which causes it, when itd't unshackled by 
law, to adapt itself to the necessities of coir.mcixe, and the legi- 
timate demands of the iiiarkot. Well may the productive classyes 
exclaim to those who persist in legislating on the subject, and are 
not content without deteiminiug who may, and who may €)ot, give 
credit to another, what kind of monied obligalious shall, or shall 
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not, be allowed to circulate— that is, to be taken in exchange for 
goods at the option of the parties— well might they exclaim, as 
the merchants of Paris did to the minister of Louis, when he asked 

what his master could do for them — ‘ Laissez nous fairc,’ ‘ Leave 

us alone, to surround ourselves with those precautions’which ex- 
perience will suggest, and the instinct of self-preservation put in 
execution.’ Put tlie simple principles of banking, as laid down 
by Adam Smith halt a century ago, hq,ye never been acted upon 
or regarded by the govenmient of this countrjj. And it will be 
of some service to take a bi ief review of th'o successive interferences 
of our own legislature with the credit-currency of England, aud 
bnng into juxla-poskion with these several measures their imme- 
diate results, as they showed themselves in the general prices of 
produce, and the^conditiou of the productive classes. 

I he first and most fatal error was the concession, or at least the 
conunued renewal of the Bank charter, by which a monopoly in 
the issue of notes within sixty-five miles of London, accompanied 
by a prohibition on tiieir issue by more than five partners in any 
part of England, was confirmed to a metropolitan banking com- 
pany, under the managemen't of a secret directory, whose pro-, 
ceedings, unchecked by the w4}olesome restraints of competition, 
responsibility to shareholders, or public supervision, were neces- 
sarily liable to error and caprice, graiibng the absence of any in- 
terested motives. By their faulty mahageinent of this privileged 
monopoly, the value of the entire currency has been often unrea- 
sonably, gfldivithout warning, deranged, and evils of the greatest 
magnitude indicted on the trade of* the country. This mismana^'e- 
ment led to the next error of the legislature, the act of 1797 for 
relieving this privileged bank from the liability to pav its notes on 
demand. JNo government, living sound notions ovi'tlie nature of 
paper currency, would have taken such^a step, ‘ for no calamity 
that could befall the country from the vicissitudes of war, short of 
the actual conquest of it, cotdd be more calculated to expose it to 
immediate embarrassment, and ultimate ruin and bankruptcy, than 
Bins letting the B«mks loose upon the public, to issue whatever 
quantity of paper they pleased.’* The Bank directors having no 
definite rule for their guidance, and being hampered moreover by 
meir connexion with government,' at one time enlarged, at another 
diminished their issues, with little br‘ no regard to the real demand 
tor money ; and the fluctuations thus occasioned in prices, brought 
unavoidable rum on the heads of thousands, and converted trade 
into a mere gambling speculation. Thus, in 1801-2, Bank-notes 
^discount, compared with gold, of seven or eight per 

cent.. 


* Parnell an Banking, &c» 
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cent., which in the next year was reduced, by diminished issues, to 
two and a half per cent. But in 1B09» Jind the five following 
years, the Bank poured forth such a profusion of paper as depressed 
its Value from ten to twenty-five per cent, below that of bullion ; 
while immediately after, in J 8 15-1 6, a sudden contraction of the 
issues brought up the notes to within one and a half per cent, of 
par with gold, and, as a natural consequence, no less than two 
hundffed and forty country banks stopped payment. 

The return to rash payments. in J819 was an attempt, on the 
part of government, to retrieve their previous error in the Bank re- 
striction act, and, we may add, by committing an equal or still 
greater error. For, in the first place, it was ail together overlooked 
by Mr. Ricardo, l^ord Liverpool, and the other advocates of the 
restoraliuu of the standard, that, under ttie restriction, gold, not 
having been w^anted for use as a incdiiim of '^exchange through the 
British empire, was thereby lowered in value, but that the certain 
effect of a return to specie paymciils must be an advance in its 
value proportioned to the increased demand tliatw^oiild arise for it 
to be employed as coin ; and that consequeiitly the market price of 
bullion at that time could be np measure of the value it would ob- 
tain after the passing of an act wliicjH went to create a iiew^ demand 
for gold to the extent of perhaps thirty niillions. The second error 
of the bill of 1819, was, thirt not being accoitipanied by measures 
for repealing the monopoly Of tlie Bank of England, and putting 
the system of credit currency on a footing of freedom and security, 
it failed in its object of providnig a steady' and unifiirm supply of 
money. Instead of any approach to freedom, indeed, new re- 
strictions were imposed. An act w^as passed prohibiting the issue 
of all notes under five pounds the consequence of which, and of 
the obligation t)n banks to provide a 'reserve of gold, was an insuf- 
ficient supply of money, Slid the Tall of piices which brought on 
the severe distresses of I82i. As a temporary relief the small 
notes were again permitted to issue ; but here the opposite error 
of the legislature (which, throughout the whole of this unhappy 
drama, invariably controlled what ought to be left free, and gave 
full license to what ought to be controlled) came into play. 
Whilst the law actually prohibited the formation of banks on the 
troad foundation of an exteusiye paiinei*ship, any individual^ though 
destitute of a shred of property, had liberty to issue notes without 
guarantee of any kind. The i|^tural consequence was, that at the 
first favourable prospect of trade, an over-issue occurred frpm 
parties who might gain, but had nothing to lose, by fomenting 
thle most extravagant speculations on fictitious capitals Hence 
arose the mad excitement and delusive prosperity of 1824-5 j till. 
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at the close of the latter year, the bubble burst ; the sudden with- 
drawal of the issues of the Bank of England, alanned at length 
(that is, six mouths after it should have perceived the danger) at 
the state of the exchanges, gave the signal of a general panic ; 
credit of every kind was paralyzed, and the universal nation on the 
eve of bankruptcy. ^ 

What measures, after this severe lesson, did the legislature 
adopt? Were they at lengdli taught hy experience the necessity 
of establishing a sound banking system ? Far from it. They 
left the country banks of England as unskfe— and, of course, after 
the failure of seventy y far more discredited than before; and instead 
of giving freedom to the issue of paper by responsible parties 
under efficient securities, they fettered the circulation with pre- 
cisely the same trammrfs which had brought on the sufferings of 
1821, and the^ill of 1826, agsiin prohibiting the issue of 

small notes, llic result, of course, has been the same train of 
unhappy consequeiicfes as before,^ namely, the continued and in- 
creasing distress of every branch of industry. 

During each of these, successive phases, the changes iii the con- 
dition of the productive clasiSes, alternately elevated and depressed, 
stimulated ByMiigh prices and ruiuedii by low, so immediately fol- 
lowed the corresponding alterations of the currency -laws, as to 
leave no rootn for doubt oti the connexion of the two as cause and 
effect. Whilst thes^ see-saws of gerllral prosperity and adversity 
evince the dangerous and mischievous character of our actual mo- 
nopoly-cyppl^d' banking system, under which every relaxation 
brings on over-isstie, over-spfeeulation, and a crash — every contrac- 
tion grinding and intolerable distress; they, at the same time, suf- 
fice to prove that the effect product on prices by tlie comparative 
scarcity of the precio^ metals, which, during all this period, were 
diminishing iti quantitj^ can b^ counto/acted by the operation of 
paper money ; and lead to the conclusion that we have only to 
build ouf System of paper curreMy on n Rational foundation, to 
secure^ our productive classes from suffering in any way through 
the increasing deficiency of gold and silver. 

There are, we know, sqime statomen who oppose any reconsider- 
ation of our monetary system, crying, ^ Let us meddle no more with 
the currency; it has never be^ pampered with, but evil has fol- 
lowed.’ This wotild be all very msduaWe if the currency were'not 
at this moment interfered with by tjje existing laws, and prevented 
from establishing itself, as it would otherwise do, on a sound basis. 
Instead of being settledy as some iipagine, it is, at this moment, in 
the mos^i vitiated, unsettled, add deranged condition, through the 
perverse control of the law. That law, as we have said, gives unli- 
f *' mited 
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mited license tD^<?oiiiitry* banks to issue notes w ithout a farthing of 
property to back them, at the same time lliat it proAi/ji/** their issue 
by parties of such nuiiibcr and pledgt:d capital as would offer an 
effectual guarantee for their solvency. It follows, of course, that 
banks of this stamp, and of which as many as seventy broke at 
once but the other day, cannot possess the confiden/ce of the public^ 
who therefore, in general, prefer gold to their notes. 

Tfa^ prohibition of notes under five pounds still further increases 
the amount of gold r(jquifed Tor circulation. Tlie consequence is 
the absorption of an inime^ise amount of sovereigns into active use^ 
in addition to the reserves of the Bank of liuglaud, and the nume«* 
rous country bunks which, from the ticklish state of their credit, 
must keep by the ^ a lar^e stock of coin.’^' Bfit a gold circulation 
is necessarily a dear and a contracted one. <Jountry? banks will by 
no means accommodate their «;uslomers with advances in gold to* 
the same extent that they would in their own notes. Their busi- 
ness must entirely change its nature if, instead iof lending their 
credit or responsibility, they an*, to lend hard cash. Their advances 
in this case must be greatly limited, and tjiey must al^o charge 
such an interest on ttiem as will cover, «ot merely the risk and the 
expense of their establishment^ btit likewise a profit oiUheir capital 
employed in the purchase ©C gold. The ^onstequeuce must be, 
and is, a great limitation in ifie amount of country circulation, a 
scarcity of money, and a ruptus fall of prices. * ‘ 

But it is denied by some thatthere is any deficiency of money. 
On the contrary, ‘ the money-market,' they say, ‘ is glutted. In 
London loans of money are to be obilfcined at three or four per 
cent/ Tliey do not perceive that the deficiency of the money in 

* There, caa t>e no^oubt too that ‘ hoaf^g * goes on under these circumstances to 
a considerable extent, and giffeatly augments tje scaicity, slid consequently the value 
of the precious metals. Even the of! pmctice of ‘ makinf a stocking ’ is by nO means 
given up in rural districts. We oiucselves, but a few days back, pern^onally witnessed 
an old crone, the wife of a small, and apparoutly poor farmer, in a wild pastoral dfih . 
trict, bring no less tha^i thre<i hundred sovereigns in a bag to a neighbouring attorney, , 
to be placed by him in security ; her treasure having accumulated till she was afciud ta ’ 
keep it longer at home, Siudi examples are by no«neans so rare #s may be imagined, ' 
Tlie failures of so many country banks in 1825 destroyed the confidence of countiy 
people in the hank-notes of the present banks, and cat%.s their preference of gola. 
The failure of many attotnies, as well as of those' counfry banks which received andi, 
gave interest on deposits, and (with the excepfim of the savij^gs banks, which are 
very limited in the amount of the deposits they /allow) the total ^seiice, in the rural 
districts of 35u gland, of any safe ana acce8.sihle depositaries for the savings of the 
economical, such as the invahiable Scotdi banks, have tended most injuriously to 
discourage economy; and where that prmciple was stronj^y ingraffed, have con- 
verted it into a practice of hoarding, — have caused that to stagnate iu unprofihrH^ 
masses which, spread through proper channels, would have stimulated new industry 
and new accumulations, and added both to the wealth of the owner, audio thif general 
stock, 

circulatioji 
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cimdatkn^ through the country, und its accumulation in ^tbe blends 
#)f icapitalists who can fin^ no me for it, instead of b^itig inconsis- 
40nl with each other, are necessarily nonexistent, « and aitJ both 
<wing to the, same cause, the weak, crippled, and discredited stale 
»affthe country banks, whose peculiar pi'ovince ij is to facilitate the 
circulation of money, to act as ,,the interinedia'ce part;j^ett^en 
those who wish to Iciiid and thosewbo wish to borrow* Wcrethfe 
Jaw^s repealed which paral/ze the efficiency of these establisbrnOiits, 
and a w^H-nrganized system of banking jntroduced> the capikl 
which now stagnates in the metropolitan money-market would, by 
its agency, be spread over the wliole surface of die country, and 
employed in small portions in promoting the various operations of 
productive MHlustry. ,y,4 

There are, Ijpwever^ still we believe a (daily diminishing) imniber 
of persons, wlib consider that the IB 19 and 182(i, though 

followed, they admit, by great temporary distress and difficulty, 
have }et afibrded us the ^ invaluable blessing’ of a ^ sound and 
wholesome’ currency. Sound and wholesome! ^A^state of the 
circulutiug medium ^vhich has turned the horn df peace into a 
phial of wrath ; which, after twelve years of aggravated sufferings 
and uiiexitnlpled struggles, has flragged the. industrious portion of 
the community to jthe ftfink of an abyss, and will inevitably, if con- 
tinued, precipit|lte ffiem into utter destry^cliod ; which has brought 
about a decreasing revenue, a failib^, commerce, a ruined landed 
interest, starving nianufacturersf^aii unemployed, jianperized, dis- 
con tenjed population — this, tru4y, iis a sound ^d wholesome cur- 
rency, and ari invaluable jl^lcssiitg ! ^ ' 

Though the prejudice which in 1826 ran so strongly in favour 
X)f a metallic currency has been^pretty well abated by tliO’ dearly 
bought experience pf its ‘ invaluable bIessjngs,Vyet thb notion is 
still entertained by so^ne, that paper-^rnoney is a ficljdti, animpos- 
titre,'— ^ worthless rags,’ as Cobbett/ calls thcm,-^and metal the 
only safe currency. As to paper h|^|.^fictitiouls, if by this is 
meant that it has no intrinsic value, t® is precisely what consti- 
tutes jts peoulkir merit, since it enables it;? at no cost, lo fulfil the 
office of a capital wdii^i can be better cinipjioyed in the production 
of .consumable ^omniOditiesi But if by ticriuons is meant worth- 
less, it can only^efer to^ ;paper, not to good; to the notes of 
rotte«tand instecure banks^sjaot to^Jlipse w s4und and uUY|ues^ 
lionable ones, f^pr whose notes can b# ho possible doubt thht‘ 
gold may hie obtmned whfneverw is required. The paper issued 
by banks^of the latter cliaracter, actually and i$ backed^ 

by a Rouble capital — that of ^he bankersuheniSelves, and tbit ttjpoif 
Nb security of which they have lent their notes. The way, there- 

fofe, 
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f<>re, to prevent the issue of a fictUiom currency is to require seen- 
rity from banks^ or to allow of companies being formed with a 
paid-up capital as a guarantee of" their solvency. But for those 
who refuse making this improvemetit on dur banking system to 
cry out against paper as being fictitious^ when it is the miserable 
system^^y perttuaciously adhere to which alone admits of any 
bad ptfPr being issued^ is something too much. 

Tvvq powerful motives h^ve contributed to create and keep 
alive this prejudice aqiong certain classes. Tirst, the bias which 
the monied interest naturally feels in favour of a state of the circu- 
lation which is continually adding to their wealth at the expense 
of the rest of the comniiuiity. The cry of ‘ worthless fags ^ will 
be found chiefly to proceed from that interested quarter. It would 
not be difficult to point out among the most proniiqent bullionists 
some w ho have increased t|ie value of their property half a million dr 
more by the enforcement of our ^ sound and healthy ' system of cur- 
rency 1 Secondly, the vague dread entertained by those who have 
not tlie capacity or leisure to probe the quesliou*lo the bottom, of 
the renew^al of the bankruptcies of 1825, fron;^ which many of them 
are still smarting: No person, how ever, of information does, or 
ever could dispute th^vast supA*lority of a paper cdrfency over 
one of coin -the advantage of saving expense of a capital 
of thirty, forty, or fifty qiilli 9 ns in this country, locked up in an 
unproductive form, and enabling us to employ a great part of 
this dead stock in adding to our wealth and enjoyments. A 
metallic currency is merely a more convenient form bf ^artjr. It 
still retains many of the inheredt and iinavoidable faults of that 
method of exchange, appropriate to an age of barbarism, though 
modified by the peculiar qualities , of the precious metals, which 
render them, as is universally admitted, a less^^, objectionable me- 
dium than any other comi^iodity of inti iosic worth. But it is 
only the want of intercourse between parties, and the consequent 
limitation of credit — advanced state of society, the per- 
nicious interference of gofUrnmeiits — which can force commerce 
to employ, to any considerable extent, so clumsy^and qostly an 
instrument of exchangau 

In order to illustvatd the simple character and practical advan- 
tage of a paper currency, let us supp^pb three parties, of whom 
A owes lOOZ. to B— B the same to Cr— and C to A. There are 
thousands of such circulating em|agements always in existence, 
though varied in the amount and* the number parties through , 
whom the chain of obligation passes. A, for instance, is a 
maltster, B a farmer, and C his landlord ; or A may be a tailor, 

B a clothier, and C a capitalist who has lent B money on 
mortgage. Could these parties meet and become aware of theiVy*- 
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relative position, they would only have to exchange acquittances, 
and settle their accounts without the use of money in any shape. 
But the transactions of actual business are too multiplied and 
complex to admit of all debtors and creditors assembling in a 
room together to balance their respective accounts in this way. 
Therefore money, in some shape or other, must be empl^ed for 
the purpose. Where the currency is purely or principally iRtallic, 
it is clear one of these parties, at least, must make a Iresli sale 
of goods, probably at a considerable sacrilice, in order to pro- 
cure cash with which to pay his creditor. Under tlie system of 
credit-currency in use throughout Lancashire, A w<.)uld pay B 
by his bill at a fixed date ; li would transfer it to C, and C hand 
it back again to A. This is clearly an immense improvement 
over the mode of payment in an article of inlnnsic value. But 
there are yet great disadvantages attendant on the use of private 
bills as currency. Before B will accept A’s bill, he must be con- 
vinced of his solvency. But how is a man who wants to sell to 
make himself accjuaiiited with the circumstances of all who wish 
to buy ? Two stiaiig/bjs, for instance, bargain in a fair or market; 
The buyer produces a hilMndorscd wdth a whole string of names. 
They ma}^b*e all responsible persons, and, yet the seller know no- 
thing of any of them. He must therefore eithdr risk the chance 
of the indorsers being all men of siruw, or lose the sale of his 
goods. 

It is evidently a vast improvcifient upon this awkward system for 
a comyany^of well-known and wealthy persons to set up a hank, 
backed by a large paid up cadital, and lend their credit in the 
shape of notes as a circulating medium in lien of either coin 
or private bills. The supposed transaction w^ould then assume 
tills shape. Either, A would borrow' the 100/. of the bank on his 
personal secuiity, with which to payi B, or pay him in his bill 
which would be discounted at the batil^* In either case B would 
pay C in the notes;, which, tliough th^||ipi of accounts extended 
through the whole alphabet, would se^jRthem all without further 
expense to any of the parties than the interest on the period 
required to complete, the transaction. The notorious credit of 
one great establishment is in this way employed as a substitute for 
the uncertain and varying credit of individuals, or the costly and 
awkward medium of coin; and the facilities thus afforded to the 
circulation and e.\change of every article of production, and 
^the consequent increase of the trade, industry, and wealth of the 
country, are beyond all calculation. 

‘ "Ric invention of paper money/ says a recent writer, ‘was as vast 
a step as from spoken to written language, from manuscript to print, 
spite of the abuses it has suffered from faulty regulation, it has been 

one 
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one of the main causes, as effective a cause as the steam-engine itself, 
of the rapid improvement of Great Britain in production and wealth, 
and of the rate at which she has outstripped the remainder of the world. 
Does any one believe that if our commerce had been cramped by re- 
striction to an exclusively metallic circulation, we should have made 
the progUss we have made within the last fifty years ? Though one 
soverefPPmay not circulate in the country, a paper-pound, payable in 
demand tfor gold, at a fixed standard, by banks of unquestionable secu- 
rity, is as safe, and a lesf variahlc, and a far more convenient medium 
of exchange, than gold itself.^ — Credit Currency^ 1880. 

But then, it is said, paper-money has been productive of im- 
mense and extensive mischief. Unquestionably it has. The 
history of the paper-currency of England, for forty years past, dis- 
plays a succession of fluctuations in the value of money which 
have occasioned irreparable injury to millions. But since during 
this time there has existed in England a rigid monopoly in favour 
of a chartered banking company, is it not just possible that these 
misfortunes are owing rather to the defective system of banking 
caused by that monopoly, than to any inherent mischief in paper- 
money, which, as we have shoe'll, is* merely the ^ujislitution 
of credit for barter, of a cheap and refined medium of exchange 
for an expensive and cluiiisy one? This presumption is con- 
siderably strengthened when, on turning our eyes to a neighbour- 
ing country, in which no monopoly or restriction on banking 
exists, but which, in every other circumstance relating to trade, is 
on the same footing exactly with Jhigland, we find a p»re pwper- 
currency to have supported itself tor nearly a century and a half^ 
not simply without producing any injury worth speaking of, but 
acknowledged by all to have been one of the most efficient causes 
of the prodigious sfrides which Scotland has made in wealth and 
improvement during that perio^l. Those, indeed, who look a little 
more closely into the master, are perfectly able to trace all the 
mischief occasioned by th^itiglish paper-currency to its necessary 
source in our monopoly-cr^led banking system ; while the free- 
dom which characterises that of Scotland is in theif eyes the all- 
sufficient explanation of the security and effectiveness which expe- 
rience has proved it to possess. 

• The case of Scotch banking,’ says Sir H. Parnell, ‘ is, perhaps, 
the most perfect and satisfactory illustr«atioii of a science that has 
ever existed. It leaves nothing to If desired, in order to establish, 
beyond dispute, the conclusion, that if bankers are restrained from • 
issuing notes for less than twenty shillings, and are subjected to the ' 
obligation of an immediate and unconditional payment of their nbtes, 
as soon as presented, the trade of banking may, with safety to the 
public, be rendered, in all other respects, free/ — Paper Money 15 1."^^ 

2 II ^ Wj, 
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We will not here go into the description of that syftem, 
the excellencies of which were minutely pointed out in a former 
paper, to which we refer our readers.* We shall content ourselves 
with saving, that with such an example before us of a system 
of paper-currency, not merely perfect in theory, but which has 
stood the test of a century’s experience, and that not ind||U:iina or 
Utopia, but in this island itself, — in a part of Britain in nSnaterial 
circumstance differing from Yorkshire or Cumberland, except as 
being a few miles farther fi om- Londcfi, — fn the teeth of this to 
have gone on floundering, as we have done, from bad to worse, 
patciiing and botching our currency with one quackery after 
another, and settling down at last in an attempt to carry on the 
commerce of this great country by barter, may well be a matter of 
astonishment even to those who aie most deeply convinced of the 
verity of Oxenstiern’s saddening reflection. 

'J'he Bank is about to be put upon its trial ; and if it can be 
proved, by fair evidence, to have worked well for the nation at 
large, and to be the most fitting instrument that can be provided 
for the important purpose of supplying a sound, uniform, and suf- 
ficient circulating medium, ‘ alw’ays full, never in excess,’ then we 
shall most willingly bail its re-estahlishinent. But W'e do not 
conceal our opinfon that its defenders will have great difficulty in 
making out their case. Mr. Tooke, Mr. Mushet, Sir 11. Par- 
nell, Mr. Joplin, f and many other w riters of great authority, have, 
as W'e think, demomtrated, that in each of the occurrences of sudden 
fluctuation in the value of the .circulating medium, wdncli, within 
the last forty years, have dcistroyed so much capital, and caused 
the ruin of so many innocent individuals, — in 1793, 181 J, 1815, 
1818, and 1824-5, the mischief origiuated^in the misconduct 
or imp rudence of the Bank< of England. In every instance it was 

♦ No. 86,‘art. ii» 

t While this article is going through the presp, we perceive this gentleman has 
published an octavo volume entitled, ‘Analysis ^ History of the Currency Question, 
together with an Account of the Origin and'Gtf&th of Joint Stock Banking in Eng- 
land, comprised jn a Brief Memoir of the Writer’s Connexion with these Subjects,* 
We have scarcely had time to examine this work, but it appears to contain views much 
in accordance with our own, and certainly to merit, from the facts which it presents, 
the attention of the jmblic. The details of Mr. Joplin as to the share he had, during 
the fatal week of panic in 1825, in inducing that liberal issue from the Bank of Eng- 
ird, which, though too late to save thousands of individuals from ruin, was just m 
time to save that establishment itself from stoppage, and perhaps the nation from 
bankruptcy, are particularly curious and. interesting. If Mr Joplin’s facts are cbttect 
— and wekiibw no reason for doubting them — ^he has been an undeservedly neglected 
man ; and we only regret to find him attributing some of the conduct &om which 
he has sutFered to ourselves. If he knew practically what it is to conduct a review, 
he vHd\i\d be ready to acquit us of any wilful injustice to him — ^but we are extremely 
sorry that, from whatever circumstances, we should have even appeared to slight his 
^ments ; and Hope to have future opportunities of showing how highly wa estimate 
hnn as a fellow-labourer in this cause. 

the 
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the state of the issues of that great central reservoir which encou- 
raged the mad overissue of the country banks ; and it was 
the sudden and tardy wdthdraw-al of its accommodation that gave 
the signal to the panics and runs, before which those frail 
cstablishnients—iprevented as they aie hj the law from basing 
themse|||fes on a foundation sufficiently broad to secure the confi- 
dence of the public, except in times of general excitement and 
carelessness — gave way by scores. We have seen but one attempt 
at a defence of the lJ!rnk,^r plea.for the renewal of its exclusive* 
privileges, — the pani[)hlet attributed to Mr. McCulloch, amt 
entitled, ‘ Historical Sketch of the Bank of England.' Of the 
historical portion of this essay we have only to remark, that 
it passes in silence over nearly all the successive errors of the Bank 
Hireclors. Thus, when the several lamentable revulsions of 
credit fionr 1793 to 18£5, are under notice, the acknowledged 
over-issue of paper-nroney, iir which they originated, is attributed 
to the country banks, and nothing is said of tin; example and err- 
couiagenient afforded them b\ the Bairk of Knglarrd. Jt was im-' 
possible, however, for the writer irot tp adrnil: the flagrant instances’ 
of imprudence on the part of the^Bank in 1797 and 1,8?3 ; so the 
former is excused on tire ground of the ^ pressing solicitations * of 
Mr. Pitt, aird the latter attributed to ‘ a mistake of the Diiectors,^ 
But this error, it is said, ^ from whatever cause it proceeded, was 
most irrjurious to the Bairk, which was brought into a state of 
considerable danger. We have, therefore, the best of all secu- 
rities — the only one, indeed, on which the least str ess Tan jTe laid^ 
— the plain and obvious interest of the parties concerned, that 
such mistakes will not be of frequent occurrence.' (!) 

May we not urjje against this, that we have the evidence of expe- 
rience — the best of all proofs, — ihat^uclr mistakes willbe, because 
they have been, of fi’ef|uciit i^ccuiTence ? But placing even our 
experience out of view, that does not surely seem a very defen- 
sible system, d whkh puts it in the power of a secret com- 

mittee of irresponsible persons to bring the whole country to- 
the verge of general bankruptcy by ‘ a mistake,' or an ^ indiscre- 
tion,' or at the ^ pi’essiiig solicitation ' of a minister. 

Having thus jjrovcd the advantage of giving to a privileged com- 
pany the complete control over the whole currency of the empire, 
by the superlative argument that it is noiprohahle this power w'ould 
be very frequently abused so far^s to involve the who^e commu- 
nity in ruin, the writer goes on to show that a system of freedom,* 
such as exists in Scotland, offers no similar security. To bP sure 
it was impossible for him to deny the stubborn fact, that the 
English system, founded on the Bank monopoly, Aos convulsed tf^ 
country over and over again, while the free system of Scotland ha/ 

» pursued 
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pursued the even tenor of its useful course, wholly undis^turbed 
by panics or runs, over-issues, or re-actions* The only resource, 
therefore, of our sage is to declare point-blank, that the system 
which is perfectly safe in Edinburgh would be destructive in 
London ! And the reason, that one is a provincial^, the other a me- 
tropolitan currency, and ‘ theie is no analogy between th|^tv\oM 
This appears to us a dream. The security against over-issue, 
which proves practically efl'ective in Edinburgh, is the *kpow- 
ledge that such over-issue must immecliately^de press the exchange 
with London, and so create a demand for gold on the banks. 
The managers of the banks on this account iiarrovvly watch the 
exchanges, and enlarge or restrict their issues accoidingly. The 
security against over-issue in Jjondon, were banking as free there 
as in Edinburgh, would be the certainty of its being, in like 
manner, follow^ed by a fall of the exchanges with the continent, 
and a drain of bullion for exportation. Where is the real differ- 
ence between ibe^two cases ? However, as if not relying much 
on this fancied distinction, our author contidently puts forward 
another objection as xlecisive of the whole question. And since 
there is soin^ novelty in his argument, and the case of the Bank 
is, by its only supporter, rested strictly upon it, we must afford 
.somew'hat more space to its examination than its substance would 
otherwise merit. The objection is, that ^ bow advantageous soever 
competition may be in most cases, the free competition of banks 
must occasion over-issue, because it is in the power of any one 
bank re^;der the whole currepey redundant, and it will be for 
its interest to do so in order to drive the others out of the field.* 

‘ As this,’ writes our philosopher, ‘ is a matter of vital importance 
in the discussion of this question, let us suppose that ^here are ten banks, 
all enjoying equal and unbounded credit, established in London for the 
issue of notes, and that they have issued 1 ,000,000/. each : suppose 
further, that one of these establishments thinks proper, vith a view to 
some interest or purpose of its own, to increase its issues to 2,000,000/. : 
the currency of the metropolis, assuming it to have been previously at 
its proper level, will, of course, become redundant, and there will be a fall 
of the exchange, and a demand for gold. It is clear, however, from the 
fact of the over-issuing bank being in quite as high credit as any of the 
others, that only the same proportion, or ten per cent., of its notes, will 
be returned upon it for payment, that will be returned upon the others, 
so that vvhen the exchange has recovered itself, and the drain has 
ceased, it will have 1 , 818 , 000 /. albat, and the other banks 909 , 000 /. 
‘each. That such w^oiild be the case no one can reasonably doubt. A 
merchant sees, from the depression of the exchange, that the currency 
is redundant; and as all notes are, under the circumstances supposed, 
eyially good in his estimation, he sends those in for payment which 
first to hand. It is no business of his to inquire whether the 
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dundancy of currency be occasioned by the proceedings of the bank A 
or the bank B ; neither, perhaps, could he ascertain the fact, though 
he were to take the trouble of inquiring into it ; and though he did, it 
would make no change in his conduct So long as he believes the dif- 
ferent notes to be alike good, he will show no preference to one more 
than to another* but will return them indiscriminately upon their 
issuers* while he can make a profit by doing so. Thus it appears, that 
were several banks for the issue of notes established in London, 
it would be in the power of any one opulent bank to occasion a heavy 
drain for bullion, and great distress ^nd embarrassment throughout the 
country. (!) All that would be required to produce these results 
would be, that she should add considerably to the amount of her issues. 
And she might do this for various objects, to realize an immediate 
})rofit ; to obtain a great ultimate accession of business by subjiiitting 
to the risk of an immediate sacrifice ; to weaken and embarrass her 
rivals, &c. It would be to no jmrpose that ail the other establish- 
ments conducted their business in the soberest manner and on the 
sovmdcst principles; their forbearance could not prevent them from 
being materially injured by the proceedings of tiiis single establish- 
ment, and some of them would certaiu^y be t^jmpted to endeavour to 
repair the injury done them by acting in the same way. It would 
therefore seem, that the free system, which we have lle<?n taught to 
consider as capable of eradicating all the evils that have been hitherto 
attached to banking, is one that, if introduced into London, ivovld ag- 
gravate them a ihoasaiid^fold, (!) It would give to ignoranc(», craft, 
and rapacity, the ascendency over skill, integrity, and liberality ; the 
former would have an almost unlimited power of doing mischief; 
the latter little or no power of •doing good.’ (!) — Hi^ariedSL Sketch, 
p. 48. 

Now the nrst and most obvious answer to this novel and ela- 
borate argument^ is, that it proves too much ; — it professes to de- 
monstrate that the free competition/)f banks must, evei^where and 
always, occasion over-issue, ilistress and embarrassment throughout 
the country. There are none of the circumstances in the case 
assumed peculiar to London ; they are common to rival banks in 
Scotland as well as everywhere else. But it is a Jactf not denied 
even by the author, that, in Scotland, competition does not oc- 
casion over-issue; but, on the contrary, completely prevents it: 
the experience of a hundred and forty years might be appealed to 
as a sufficient answ^er to our author’s dymbri argument to the con- 
trary ; but the fallacy by which he is misled is easily seen through. 
His reasoning evidently proceeilSy)ri the assumption that the whole 
quantity of paper wliicli a bank can once push out, by discounting 
at a lower rale, or on lighter security than its livals, rerniqns per- 
manently out, with the exception of its proportionate share of the 
entire over-issue. But every one knows that, on the contrary, 
there is a continual and rapid return and re-issue of notes going 

• on ; 
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on; 80 that to enable the over-issuing bank to keep afloat any 
larger amount of notes than is warranted by the credit it enjoys in 
puWic estimation as comj)ared with the other banks, it must con- 
ivhue discounting at a lower rate, or on weaker security, than its 
rivals. But if, as is presumable, the other banks ;ire going as far 
in both these ways as a sound practice will permit, (and it is the 
peculiar advantage of competition to secure this cheap and suf- 
ficient acconiniodation for the public,) the bank in question cannot 
go beyond them without risks such as ^no liable or solvent esta- 
blishment would hazard. Our pamphlet-writer has found a no- 
table inare^s nest, namely, ^ that a bank which will submit to do 
business at a loss may thereby increase its business.' What he fails 
to sec is, that the increased business will only be kept so long as 
the loss is submitted to ; and that banks, such as are likely to 
establish themselves in the confidence of the commerce of the 
metropolis, are not likely to carry on their business upon any such 
ruinous plan ; still less, if a deposit to the extent of their issues 
made it imperative on them to fulfil all their engagements. The 
truth is, that under a free competition in banking, the proportion 
of the whole ^circulation which anyone bank can keep permanently 
afloat, must depend on its relative credit, or its relative cheapness 
of discount, and facilities of accommodation. Supposing its credit 
on a par with that of other banks, it can keep out no more than 
its fair share of the paper in circulation, except by discounting at 
a lower rate, or giving greater facilities ; which, when competition 
has brtyughl- down the other banks to the lowest terms and the 
most liberal accommodation consistent with safety, cannot be done 
without such risks and losses as no bank with a paid-up capital 
will venture to incur. Where the credit of bank^ is unequal, and 
their terms are equal, each will be able to keep out just that pro- 
portion, and no more, of the entire ci/^tulation, which corresponds 
to its relative credit ; that is, to the relative space over which, or 
number of persons among whom, its notes and its accommodation 
are preferred to those of other banks. 

But moreover, in practice, the Scottish banks have a summary 
mode of dealing with any one which should act as our author sup- 
poses : they know that the terms they oflfer to the public are as 
liberal as would be consistent with safety ; they therefore reason- 
ably judge that any bank which attempts to under-bid them for the 
favour of the|)iib]ic, rests on iio^ery solid foundation, or it would 
l>e content with the fair share or business its respectability would 
ensure^to it. They therefore make war upon it, by buying up its 
notes and pouring them in upon it for gold. But our author says, 
Hp whatever extent the notes of the over-issuing bank were 
mtimed upon it by others, to the same extent would these otbeirs 
V « accumulate 
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acmmulate hullivn^ and their profits being lessened bv this increase 
of their unproductive stock,’ they would be at length driven to 
imitate its example. Accuiinulate bullion ! Why, in the first 
place there is a drain upon the banks for bullion supposed, by the 
objector himse]<^ to accompany this striigjvle ; and we need not 
insist that there cannot be a ruinous dram and an inconvenient 
accumulation in the bank reserves at the same time. But, 
.secondly, must gold stick for ever in the coffers of these bai»ks when 
it once gets there ? t^an tl^ey not ^ell it ? And must not the over- 
issuing bank buy the gold of them just as fast as they pour in its 
notes ? and, since they get the gold of this bank at the Mint price, 
while the bank must buy it of them at llie increased price uhicli 
the over-issue has caused, is not the whole force of the drain 
throwai upon the over-issuing bank alone by this combination of 
the other banks against it ? And is it not clear that, by oc- 
casionally resorting, or threatening to resoit, to this resource, the 
principal banks may always prevent over-issue qn the part of any 
individual bank? And, in fact ^ is not over-visue uniformly sopre- 
vented in Scotland ? And has it not constnnlly operated so as to 
prevent it ? « , ^ 

And yet, on the strength of these shallow fallacies, our dogmatist 
declares that the fiec competition of banks introduced into London 
would ^ aggravate the over-issue of 1824 a thousandfold and 
* wdien the recoil did take place, as in 1825, thti only difference 
would be that it would be a thousand' times more severe /’ Pretty 
well this. In 1825 private and public credit were oiMhe of 
extinction. Mr. Huskisson declared the nation to have been 
within twenty-four hours of a state of barter ; — and the ruin and 
bankruptcies, — the suflierings aud misery that were the actual 
results of that crisis, have been justly described as unequalled since 
the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme iti France. Aud yet 
we are told that the system which gave rise to this crash is the best 
that can be devised ; and that another, which has been for a 
century in operation in Scotland with uniform safety aud success, 
w»ould, if introduced into England, occasion erdshes a thousand 
times mare severe! If hardihood of assertion were the only re- 
quisite in an advocate, the Bank directors, it must be owned, have 
secured an able champion. In his remarks on the impolicy of 
establishing a National bank, we are inclined to agree w ith him ; 
we agree also in its being hi^y desirable that whatever note- 
issuing bank or banks are establimed in London should adopt the 
deposit and cash-credit system of Scotland, the benefits of which 
are incalculable, and have been already dwelt on in forniel^ Num- 
bers of this Journal. But as to engrafting this system on the Bank 
of England, how is it to be accomplished? Once concede Itu 
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exclusive privilege to that or any other establishment, and they 
will act on the principle of all monopolists, namely, a narrowing 
of the market, and an enhancement of the terms* Coinpetition 
alone can secure for the public, in banking as in other things, the 
widest accommodation at the cheapest rate. On these grounds 
we difler wholly from the concluding assertion of our author, that 
the Bank of England ^ answers, or may easily be made to answer, 
every legitimate purpose that a bank ought to serve, amf’that it 
would be unwise to introduce new in its stead, of 

which the results, in so far as they can be determined beforehand, 
may he pronounced injurious alike to individuals and the public.' 
We aflirm, on the contrary, that dearly-bought experimee has 
determined the results of tlie present privileged cstublishment to 
be ^injurious alike to individuals and tlie public — that the same 
sure test has proved other establishnicnts based on a system of 
freedom to he, on the contrary, productive of security and un- 
exceptionable adv'^ntages,— that the Bank of liiigland, as at present 
constituted, scarcely ansvsers any one ‘ of the legitimate purposes 
that a bank ought to serve,’ and that the ‘ ease with which it 
could be inajle to do so ' is an a^isumption unwarranted by fact or 
argumeui. 

Our own opinion, as at present advised, is decidedly in favour 
of the proposal of Sir 11. Parnell, in his valuable tract on Paper- 
money and Banking, published in 1827, hardly a word of which, 
we believe, it would be necessary to alter in reprinting it at 
presently so « completely have its ^asser tions and predictions been 
borne out by the experience of the last five years. We think, with 
him, that ‘ commercial credit, instead of being left to the meixy 
and discretion of tw'enty-four Bank of Eirgland directors, ought to 
be placed under the protection of a free systerii of banking ; on 
the one hand, the principle of pro^t would lead the banks to 
extend credit at all times as far as it ought to be carried ; while, 
on the other, the principle of coinpetition w'ould prevent tliem 
from going too far, and forcing so much paper into circulation as 
would lower its ‘value.' We think the influence of this overgrown 
establishment over the value of funded property is far too danger- 
ous a power to be entrusted to any private individuals, however 
high and honourable tlieir character. By the proceedings of the 
Bank, the stocks may at any time be elevated and depressed again, 
by five or tj? n per cent., and the js^opei ty of others transferred into 
tile hands of tlie operator witn perfect security from detection. 
We think the exclusive power possessed by the Bank of issuing 
notes, knd its enormous capital, give it an aibitrary and tyrannical 
authority over the whole commerce of London, inconsistent with 
tifiS liberty of trade and the secuiity of property. We think the 
, connexion 
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connexion of a private and exclusively privileged banking company 
with government improper and dangerous, as tending to seduce 
the one party into extravagance, the other into concessions incon- 
sistent with the interests either of its shareholders or the public ; 
—above all, i\e think that it will be impossible to prevent the 
recurrence of ruinous fluctuations in the extent and value of our 
currenc*y — alternations of over-issue at one time, extreme parsi- 
mony at another — under any system but one of competition and 
publicity. That frc^doiyi is the sole guarantee for safety, expe- 
rience and reason combine to demonstrate. 

The only measures which appear to us to be needed upon the 
expiration of the Bank charter are, 1st. That all banks be required 
to deposit security in government stock to the full amount of the 
notes they issue. 2dly. That the law be repealed which prohibits 
the issuing of notes under five pounds. 3dly. We would make the 
woies of metropolitan hanks only convertible into bars of bullion, 
on the plan of Mr. Ricardo, and allow the uot^s of country banks 
to be paid in those of metropolitan banks. Hiis would relieve 
the country banks from the necessity of keeping a large dead 
stock of gold by them to provide against panics or jnjilicious runs 
upon them, which, under a system of freedom, might probably 
never occur, but which yet the banks must be prepared for. We 
need not repeat here the arguments by which Mr. Ricardo, and, 
after him other writers, have demonstrated that excessive issue by 
the provincial banks will be as readily checked by their liability to 
pay their notes on demand in Jiank of England n#tts as^n gold ; 
and the extension of the privilege to all metropolitan banks, as 
well as the Bank of England, can in no degree weaken the se- 
curity — on the supposition that these and all banks are required 
to deposit government securities to the extent of their issues. 

If these measures were ^}opted, it may be asked, what shall we 
have gained ? We answer, in the first place, the establishment of 
m perfect currency, cheap, secure, and not susceptible of sudden 
variations in its amount, and consequently in its value. Such a 
banking system, by proportioning the supply of money to that of 
^commodities, will act like a charm on the present depressed con- 
dition of the productive classes, among whom there is an almost 
total stagnation of credit, from the absence of a sufficient medium 
of exchange, and the conseqi^ient impossibility of obtaining re- 
munerating prices in any busies. To the want of ^Jich a system 
alone, by which the void occasi^ed through the deficiency of the 
precious metals would have been filled up, is owing, as^we have 
shown, the ruinous decline in prices of the last fifteen years, 
during which industry has undergone more sufferings in peace than 
she ever endured in war; and winch has placed England iirthe 
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anomalouS) and otherwise inexplicable, position of a nation 
plunged deeper into distress by every increase of its productions, 
that is, of its real wealth ! But, secondly, putting out of sight its 
sanative effect on the present circumstances of the country, the 
permanent benefits of a sound paper circulation w;ill be incalcu- 
lable. It will obviate the recurrence of evils similar to those we 
are suffering under ; it w ill prevent those fitful afid ruinous fluc- 
tuations in the value of money by which trade has been alternately 
over-excited and depressed during the preseftit century ; — it will 
give a wholesome steadiness to the currency, proportioning its 
supply exactly to the w^ants of the market. Moreover, the nation 
will be saved the vast expense of a metallic circulation ; and a 
large portion of its capital, now locked up unprod actively in gold, 
will be set free to be employed in the payment of labour and 
the creation of consumable wealtli. The productive capital, and, 
consequently, the annual production and consumption of the 
country, will be iiiQveased by so much, probably by forty or fifty 
millions. Lastly, the restoration of this mass of metal to the 
general market of the tomipeicial world, from whence we have 
been drainiiig.it during the last fifteen years, will every where lower 
the value of llie metals, and with them that of money. Prices will 
rise once more on the continent as well as here, so that the pro- 
cess will be unfelt in our commercial transactions, except by the 
gradually increasing returns to industry both in the home and the 
foreign markets, ilnd since it is the peculiar virtue of a credit 
currency* to ^'':t))and with the increase of productions, our com- 
merce will no longer be crippled by a growing deficiency of the 
circulating medium, no longer forced to regulate its pace by the 
slow and variable rate at which the reluctant earth can, by a lavish 
sacrifice of human life and happiness, be made to give up its ores 
— but will be furnished with that gian^desidei‘atum, (which it is at 
once the first duty and the soundest policy of the government of a 
comitiercial country to provide,) a currency that will approach as 
netrly as possible to constancy in value, expanding and confraxMng 
in amount with Vie real wealth of which it is the instrument of 
exchange ; thereby keeping the aggregate of prices on a par with 
the aggregate costs of production ; giving the merchant, the ma- 
nufacturer, the farmer, and the tradesman, some security that pru- 
dence, skill, and industry will meet with remuneration ; that their 
calculations the probable den^id and supply of the markets 
shall not at least be overthrown unforeseen and treachierpus 
Tariatioi\ in the value of money. Industry cannot but thrive under 
such a system ; and what augments the wealth of the nation must 
ini^ease the resources of its government, and the average enjoy- 
ments of every class of society. Production will be restored to 
< its 
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its wonted health and vigour; the misery, and with it the discon- 
tent of the working classes will^disappear ; and encouragement 
will be again afforded to that spirit of enterprise, perseverance, and 
accumulation, which has already carried this country to so high a 
position among nations — and, if fair scope be but given it, will 
continue to urge her forward in an unbounded career of improve- 
ment, prosperity, and general happiness. 

Ws commenced by showing, that the first and most indispen- 
sable of the Rights ot Industry is the security of the 
property acquired by industry.* We have since shown, that the 
existing state of the currency, as brought about by unwise inter- 
ference and the establishment of exclusive privileges, is completely 
destructive of that security, — that it has occasioned, and continues 
to occasion, an unjust and treacherous transfer of the earnings of 
the industrious to the idle, — of the property of the producing to 
the iion-prodaciug class. In the name of the industry of the 
country we claim, then, as the foremost of its riglits, a revisal of 
this fraudulent and juggling system, and the establishment of a 
free, sound, and equitable currency. If the refusal be persisted 
in, — if the rights of industry are denied, *ran we expect that any 
other rights will be long rcsjlocted? If the property of the in- 
dustrious is not protected, how much longer will other property 
remain inviolate ? How much longer ought it to remain so — ^the 
foundation of all right to property lying solely in the right of 
industry to its earnings ? 

Art. VI. — I. Some Memorials of John Hampden^ his Party 
and his Times, By Lord Nugent. £ vols. London. 1831. 

CommentaHes on the Life and Jieign of Charles the First, 
King of England, B;^I. D’feraeli. 3 vols. London. 1831. 

3. Eliot, Hampden, and Pym, or a Reply of the Author of a 
Book entitled, Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 
the First, to the Author of a Book entitled, Some Memorials of 
John Hampden, his Party and his Times. * London. 1 il32. 

4. The Trial of Charles I,, and of some of the Regicides : with 

Biographies of Bradshaw, Ireton, Harrison, and others ; and 
with Notes. (No. XX XL of the Family Library.) London. 
ISmo. 183£. ^ 

R USHWORTH has ohse^ed, in relation to hitnself, that it is 
possible for ‘ an ingenuous man to be of a party witliout 
being partial an observation which, Mr. D’Israeli ssfjrs, ^ seems 
to betray the w eak pang of a half-conscience/ H alf a conscience, 

indeed, 
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indeed^ B al; jutich as Rushworth is entitled to credit for, he 
ha^iiif carefnlV collected the speeches of the one party, and gene- 
rally omitted those of the other. JSfalson (a much honester writer) 
attributes his leaning thus apparently to one side, ‘ to his having 
growm so long, even from his very first taking root in the world, 
under the influences of that whirlwind of rebellion f for we know, 
he says, ‘ that in climates where tempestuous storms frequently 
blow from one quarter, even the oaks are apt to comply with them, 
and naturally grow inclining according to th^ direction of those 
winds.’ Whatever the tree be, whether oak or willow, which is thus 
bent, it is also stunted in its growth. But though Rushworth may 
not be allowed the benefit of his own observation, the observation 
itself is not the less true. No one can peruse the history, still less 
can he compose it, even of a remote age or country, without form^ 
ing a strong opinion upon the course of policy pursued, and the 
characters of those vdio in their day were chief actors upon the 
great theatre of public life. Heanay be indifferent, indeed, be- 
tween the green and^blue factions at Constantinople, or the cod- 
fish and the fishhooks of Holland, — or, to take more illustrious ex- 
amples, between Marius ^and ^ylla, or between the Athenians and 
Lacedeinonia*is»iii the PelopomiesiSii war. But when great na- 
tional interests are at stake, or great principles are contended for, 
he will unavoidably take his part; with Pompey, for instance, or 
with Ca&sar — with Papist or Protestant, — and as in the books now 
before us, with Charles 1. or the Parliament. To be impartial 
when such subjects are treated, w ould be to show himself indif- 
ferent to Tight afid wrong; what is required of him is, that he 
should be just, — that concerning either party he should relate the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, neither conceal- 
ing the faults of the one side, nor exaggerating those of the other ; 
but regarding both in the most favourable light in which they can 
be presented, judge of both with due^llowance for times and 
circumstances, yet with a constant reference to those moral and 
religious principles wdiich no times or circumstances can alter. 

Lord Nugent says in his preface, that he has endeavoured to 
avoid ‘ all such comment as did not appear to him necessary to 
the narration, in order the better to guard against the temptations 
of a partiality arising out of that deep veneration for the memory 
of Hampden which in him has grown upon enquiry.’ The par- 
tiality which is thus fairly avowed, vwuld of itself by no means 
disqualify his lordship from being a|^ithful historian. 

llie Hampden family, which is traced in an unbroken line from 
the Saxon times, received from Edward the Confessor the grant 
of the estate and residence from whence the name is derived. It 
was f^tuiiate enough to retain them at the Norman conquest, 

and 
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and coi tioued iri direct male succession, strengthemng itself by 
ricli and powerful alliances, and indlreasing in influence and wealth. 
Local tradition says, that 

* Tring» Winp^, and Ivinghoe 
From tlie Hampdens did go, 

For striking the Black Prince a blow 

but Lord Nugent can find no ground for believing that any of 
these rtfanors ever belonged to the family. They enjoyed, however, 
considerable possessioiis iii^ Essex, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire, as 
well as in their own county of Bucks. In the York and Lancaster 
wars they adhered to the red rose party ; some of their lands were 
in consequence escheated, and they were excepted from the general 
act of restitution in the first year of Edward IV. But after the de- 
feat of Richard, the family were on the successful side. Edmund 
Hampden was one of the esquires of the body, and privy counsellor 
to Henry VTL ; and in the following reign. Sir John Hampden of 
the Hill was one of the attendants of the English queen, at the 
interview of the sovereigns in the Field of llib Cloth of (Jold. 
S)bel, the daughter of this Sir John, was nqrse to prince Edward, 
and ancestress to William Peim;^ her (q)itapli says — 

‘ Two queens tliat sceptre hore, gave credit to this dame. 

Full many years in (’ourt she dwelt, without disgrace or blame.' 

Griffith Hampden, who.se name seems to imply that a cross of 
Welsh blood had been nilroduceil iutb the family, represented his 
county in the Parliament of loHo, rebuilt in part and greatly 
enlarged his mansion at UampcU;n, and entertained •^jueeii® Eliza- 
beth theie, on which occasion an extensive avenue was cut for her 
passage through the woods to tlie house : ^ part of that opening 
is still to be seen, on the brow of the Cliilterns for many miles 
round, and retains the name of the^Queeifs Gap.’ William, his 
eldest son, and member for\East Looe, in lo93, married Eliza- 
beth,. second daughter of Sir Henry Cromw’ell, and aunt to 
Oliver ; he died in 1 597, leaving two infant sons. 

It is uncertain wdiether John, the eldest, was born in London, 
or in Buckinghamshiie. He remained for sonie*years under the 
care of Richard Bouchior, master of the free grammar-school at 
Thame. In I 609 , he was entered as commoner at Magdalen 
College, Oxford; and there it is evident that his attainments 
gained him some reputation, for he was chosen, with a few others, 
among whom was Laud, then^aster of St John’s, /o write the 
Oxford gratulations on the marriage of the Elector Palatine with 
the Princess Elizabeth, — marriage from which, Lord J4ugent 
remarks, Prince Rupert was born, who led the troops at Chal- 
grove, by whom Hampden was slain. He was married in 161^9, 
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at Pyiton, in Oxfordshire, to Elizabeth, only daughter of .Edmund 
Siiiieoii, lord of that manor. The marriage wa$ a happy one, 

‘ For some years he seemed to addict himself mainly to the pursuits 
and enjoyments of a country life ; and, from great natural cheerful- 
ness, (says his biographer,) joined with qualities of mind and address, 
which recommended him generally to society, he war induced, accord- 
ing to his own confession, to enter freely into the amusements and 
dissipations of his age. By disposition, however,' active, accurate, and 
laborious, even from the earliest days of his manhood, he allovi^ed him- 
self these indulgences as exerciser only of recr#ation and relief, during 
the intervals of those literary habits to which his taste always power- 
fully inclined him.’ — vol. i., p. 6. 

Hampden was first returned to Parliament in l6l20-l, and 
took his seat on the 3i)th of January. He was returned for 
a borough, which has become, in oiir day, says Lord Nugent, 
‘ a by-w ord in the ears of such as love the sound of public virtue 
and popular representation : Grainpoiind, which was then a place 
of no inconsiderable wealth and importance, had the glory of first 
sending John Hampden to J^ailianient.'' Lord Nugenf could 
not have expressed himself more unexceptionably than in culling 
it the sound of public virfve, if jhe words vox et preeterea nihil 
had occurred to him at the moment ; and when he noticed the 
wealth and importance of Gram^und in former times, it was hot 
necessary for him to observe that popular representation had about 
as much part in the return f)f llainpdeu for that place, as of the 
sitting members for the said borough at any subsequent time ; and 
that tb« gloi^of th© example is an aigunieut for the utility of the 
system. Some ofiiis frientu, however, about this time, were 
desirous that he should luilierobtaiii'ia scat iu the House of Lords, 
and his mother was urgent with him that he should increase the 
dignity of his family by adding a peerage to it : — 

‘ If ever my son will seek for his ho/our,’ says this lady, in a letter 
vvhich is preserved in the British Museum, ‘ tell him now to come, for 
here is multitudes, of Lords a making. Vicount Maud vile, Lo. Thre- 
sorer, Vicount Dunbar which w^as Sir Ha. Constable, Vicount Falk- 
land which w'as Sir Harry Carew. These two last of Scotland : of ffe- 
land divers ; the Deputy a Vicount, and one Mr. Fitzwilliams a Barron 
of Ingland, Mr. Villers a Vicount, and Sir Will. Filding a Barron. — I 
am ambitious of my son's honour, which I wish were now conferred 
upon him, that he might not come after so many new creations.’ 

Lord Nugent is apprehensive^hat some persons ^ who hay:e 
made themselves,* he says, ^ commentators on the secret motives 
of Hampden, and who profess to see in his acts no nobler aim 
than tJ advance the ends of his private ambition/ may ^ ascribe 
his active putiiotisni in after-life to early disappointment in a 
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negotiation for k peerage. This, however/ his Lordship adds, 

would be the reverse of truth. He never sought one. On the 
contrary, he declined both the means and the object suggested; 
and when it is recollected how titles were at this time obtained, it 
will not be thought that soch an object, if desired, could have 
been difScult ot attainment to a young man at the head of so 
ancient, so powerful, and, above all, so wealthy a family/ Per- 
haps the scanty materials Tor a life of Hampden which Lord 
Nugent, has been abl^ to ^iscover in the course of his researches, 
may have enabled him thus positively to state what, from tlie cha- 
racter of the individual, might, with the greatest probability, be 
presumed, — that he ditfered from his mother upon this point ; and 
that seeing in the House of Coimnons the proper scene for that 
course of public exertion w hich he had resolved upon pursuing, he 
made no application for a peerage; — even a due sense of family 
pride might alone have withheld him at a time when the rank itself 
was degraded by the facility with which it was bestowed, and by 
the motives for bestowing it. 

Hampden is found in his lirst parliameiibiry campaign serving 
upon the Committee on the Bill^of Informers, managing a con- 
ference with the Lords on the same subject, concurring in the 
general measures for restraining ?|buses, and joining in the remon- 
strance against the intended marriage of Prince Charles witli the 
Infanta, and against the growth of Popery, and in favour of the 
Protestant cause in Germany. 13ut Lord Nugent, largely as he 
enters into the history of the pai^ and the tini^s, hogipiiot noticed 
certain noticeable passages in the petition and remonstrance, 
wherein Hampden joined, complaining of — 

‘ the devilish positjons and doctHnes whereon popery is built and 
taught with authority toiits followers for the advancement of their 
temporal ends. The Coraraens represented the dangerous effects 
which would necessarily fcllowrfrom it, both to Church and State; 
for, said they, the popish religion is incompatible witli ours, in respect 
of their positions. 2. It draweth with it an unavoidable dependency on 
foreign princes. 3. It openeth too wide a gap for popularity to any 
who shall draw too great a party. 4. It hath a restless spirit^ and 
will strive by these gradations ; if it once get but a connivance^ it %vill 
press for a toleratim ; if that should be obtained^ they must have an 
equdliiy ; from thence they will aspire lo superiority y and will never rest 
till they get a subversimi of the tm^cligion' 

One of the remedies which * in humility ^ they offered ^ 
that the king should take his sword in his hand for the recovcjy of 
the Palatinate ; another was, ‘ that the children of popisbrecu- 
satits, or such whose wives were popish recusants, might be 
brought up during their minority with Protestant schbolmaste** 
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and teachers, who might sow in their tender years the seeds of 
true religion/ To a inacradicalized Whig it can neither be agree- 
able to perceive the foresight of his political saints, who upon that 
subject saw farther than he is capable of seeing now — nor to con- 
template the cruel intolerance which they would have exercised, if 
the government had not been possessed with wis6r views and with 
a more Christian spirit. This Parliament and the members of it 
with whom Hampden acted, Lord Nugent eulogizes for • 

‘ haring been the first to discover and ajy)ly the only true means pos- 
sessed by a deliberative body for controuling a bad government. It is to 
this period, and to these men, that we trace the formation of the system 
of parliamentary party, and the first workings of that spirit of political 
union on which it depends ; — a spirit plainly, and in the highest degree, 
important to liberty, and which it has therefore been ever since the great 
business of arbitrary politicians to discredit in the estimation of the 
country. A system of association, founded not upon the surrender of 
principles, but upon the compromise of extreme oi)inions, and which, 
while it affords to^the people the only effectual defence against the 
influence of a government, raises up for the sovereign the only last- 
ing security against those violent enterprises which, where parlia- 
mentary pfirfy is unknown, are thpi ordinary and only effectual checks 
upon regal power.’ — vol. i. pp. 39 , 40 . 

The tree is known by its fruits ; and of the fruits produced by 
this graft upon the old stock of the Constitution, England was 
soon to have a bitter taste ! Hampden w^as not in the ensuing 
Parliament, which was terminated by the death of James; but to 
the first in^le following reign .he was returned for Wendover, 

‘ a town in the neiglibourhood of his estates, which had just be- 
fore recovered from the Crown its custom of returning members. 
This privilege had lately been restored to certain Aoroughs, which, in 
early times, had claimed and exercised it, but to which, for several 
reigns, writs had ceased to be direct^. The. immediate motives of 
those persons, by whose efforts a series of measures of this sort was 
undertaken for extending a share of the representation to such classes 
of the people as might be the least likely to fall under the influence of 
the Court, and the most disposed to favour the interests and strengthen 
the hands of the country party, — the manner in which these measures 
were accomplished, and the success which followed them, — form an 
interesting part of the history of those times, and of the party with 
which Hampden had connected himself. If not the projector of this 
scheme for the furtherance of the|fubUc cause in Parliament, he was 
^ one of the lirist, by his sagacity, t#become aware of its importance, and, 
by his industry and address, to bring it to a successful issue. And 
this was the earliest of those measures which he had the power (accord- 
ing to Lord Clarendon’s words) to “ contrive,’’ to “ persuade,” and to 
% execute,” in the great struggle for liberty. It was his fortune also 

to 
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to adorn this triumph in his own person, as representative of one of 
the places for which he had obtained the restoration of the privilege of 
popular election ; thus fulfilling, in all its parts, a metaphor quaintly 
applied by an old English writer to an achievement, in its consequences, 
much less important — “ Primus inter eos qni communi prcelio in liber • 
iatem spirawrinf, hoc, quasi prmidium libertatis, sopitum exdtavit, 
excitatum reparavii, reparaium decoravifJ' ’ — vol. i. pp. 86, 87. 

Loril Nugent enters at some length into the history of this 
scheme, as he calls jt, w^ich he deems so honourable to Hamp- 
den. It was plain, according to his view, that the House of 
Commons was the ground on which liberty or absolute preroga- 
tive was ultimately to prevail, and therefore the first and most 
important step for the friends of freedom was to gain a stronger 
hold than that which the court possessed over so powerful an 
engine, and this could only be done by ‘ an additional infusion of 
popular representation,’ — an object which there was no hope of 
efi'ecting, unless it were ‘ discreetly urged and effectually dis- 
guised.’ The course, therefore, on which tlid party determined 
was, that several boroughs, iu which the privilege of election had 
fallen into disuse, should petition for its restitution, and these pe- 
titions (as one part of an extensive plan) were brought* before the 
Committee of Privileges, since known by Serjeant Glanville’s 
name. Marlow, Amershani, and VVendover were three of thcj 
four places which petitioned ; and then' is little ix'uson to doubt 
that the cases of these three BiK'kiiighamsliire boroughs, though 
ostensibly managed by IJakewill, of l-iiicoluVInn,^ shre^^d and 
industrious lawyer, were, in reaTity, drawn up and put forward by 
Hampden. This is the more probable, Lord Nugent observes, 
because it appears in Hampden’s Correspondence that Hakewill 
had before been *frequently employed to conduct suits and arbi- 
trations for him respecting his property in that county, ^ Whetlicr 
Hakewill was aware or not W the full extent of the object for 
which he was working does not appear;’ but no doubt he was 
W’ell aware that he was working for an object of his own. ‘ Noy 
and Selden were ordered to search the records ;-*-the committee 
reported in favour of the right ; they further declared it to be the 
ancient privilege and power of the Commons in Parliament to 
examine the validity of elections and returns concerning that 
bouse and assembly — a decision in opposition to a former one 
of King James’s, that they shoajld be judged in Chancery, The 
report, however, notwithstanding Ihe influence of the* crown wag 
exerted against it, w'as in the end confirmed by the house. 

‘ “ Whereupon,” says Glanville, “ a warrant under the Speaker’s 
hand was made to the clerk of the crown in the Chancery, for the 
making of such a writ, which w^as issued out accordingly. And th€iPe- 
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fore were elected and returned to serve in the same parliament, for 
Amersham, Mr. Hakc will and Mr. John Crew; for Wendover, Mr. 
John Hampden (w Jio beareth the charge) and Sir Alexander Denton ; 
for Marlow, Mr. H. 13urlac*e and Mr. Cotton. ’ The last of those was 
nephew of the famous l^jr Robert Cotton, one of the members of the 
committee ; and all of them, besides a very great majority of those 
persons who came into parliament for the other places to which the 
new writs were directed, were of the same principles and opiryons. 

‘ This was the first decisive and notable advantage gained by this 
party against the power of the crGwn. Hut a^ng and difficult course 
lay before them : beset with dangers, obstructed by difficulties of all 
sorts, and requiring the utmost discretion both as to the manner and 
order in which the different parts of the great scheme should be made 
to go forward.’ — pp. 94, 95. 

There were four cases of contested returns before this com- 
mittee, in which the question turned upon the rights of voting ; 
and in three where ^ the rights of tlie rated inhabitants had been 
usurped by the ijelect corjiorations ; and in tlic others, in which 
the custom of making returns had entirely lapsed, — the restored 
franchise was equally to be vested in the hands of the Populacy.” ’ 
It is not yepessary to inquire what description of persons was in- 
tended by that word. Two things appear evident from Lord 
Nugent’s statement: that for legal grievances there was an ap- 
peal open to the laws of the realm ; and that the party with whom 
Hampden acted had formed what his lordship calls a great 
scheme, the object of which was to be effectually disguised in the 
beginfting dmd in its progress, aiitl of which the first step was, ‘ by 
an additional infusion of popular representation,’ to gain a stronger 
hold than the crown possessed over that ^ powerful engine the 
House of Commons.’ 

Lord Nugent decides, with great complacency, that the ani- 
mosities, as he calls them, of tharlc^’s reign, began in the violence 
of the king, and not in the conduct of his first parliament.* 

‘ His condition,’ says the biographer of Archbishop Williams, ♦ stood 
thus r^When he was prince, he was the messenger and the mediator 
from the parlianfent to extort a war against Spain from his father ; 
of which design he was but the lieutenant before, but is now become 
the captain. He sets the action on foot, and calls for contribution' to 
raise and pay an army. Instead of satisfaction in subsidies, (two 
alone granted towards the charge of the great funeral passed, and 
the coronatioii to come,) they call far reformation in government. One 
^lifts up a ^ievance, and another a grievance, and still the cry con^ 
tinues and multiplies. The plain sense of it is, these subtile men of 

‘ Sie Sidney State Papers,* (the reference says,) *ii. p, 3G0 — 363.*— -where 
nothing relating to the suWeet is to he found. It is curious that Lord Nugent should 
]^ye ventured to attack Mr. D’ Israeli concerning his inferences, when he was so re* 
wiarkahly careless in his own. v 
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the lower house put the young king upon the push of necessity, and 
took advantage of — that necessity. They had cast his affairs into 
a want of money, and he must yield all that they demanded, or else 
get no money, Avithout which the war could not go on. Here was 
the foundation lajd of all the discontents that followed. If they had 
answered with that confidence and love as was invited from them, 
England had not sat in sorrow as at this day.* 

The l-ibrd Keeper Williams urgently solicited him not to dissolve 
his first parliament, for if l|e did Mhe next swarm would comd out 
of the same hive and he implored Charles to remember that ^ in 
his hearing, his blessed father had charged him to call parliaments 
often, and continue them, though their rashness sometimes did 
offend him — observing ^ that in his own experience he never got 
good by falling out with them.’ in the B&GkXiKov Awqov James 
had advised his son ^ to hold no parliaments ’ except ‘ for necessity 
of new laws ;* the later — and, perhaps, dying — advice to which 
Williams referred, shows that in this instance also, as in those 
of his Calvinistic prepossessions, and of his opinions concerning 
witchcraft, James, (in whom Lord Nugent chooses to sec nothing 
good,) gave signal proof of ihe^ rare Avisdom which enables men 
to discover their own errors, and of the still rarer rectitude which 
is ready to acknowledge them. 

Hampden was returned to the second parliament for the same 
borough, atid was named on various committees. He was not 
one of those members wdio, by the unwise exercise of an undue, 
but hitherto undisputed, power^ were committed prison for 
their conduct during the short continuance of w'hat Whitelock 
calls ^ this great, warm, and ruffling parliament but he had made 
himself conspicuous in his party, and soon became a marked 
object of displeasure to the government. 

* When the king, in pursuanr^ of his threat to resort to new modes 
of raising supplies, required a general loan equal to the last assessment 
for a subsidy, (in the raising of which it was announced that persuasion,, 
if ineffectual, Avas to he only the forerunner of force,) Hampden reso- 
lutely refused his part ; and on being asked Avhy he*w»ould not con- 
tribute to the king’s necessities, made this bold and i*emarkable reply. 
“ That he could be content to lend, as Avell as others, but feared to^ 
draw upon himself that curse in Magna Charta which should be read 
twice a year against those who infringe it.’’ The privy council, not 
being satisfied with his own reco§jauance to appear at the board, aL 
though answerable with a landed preperty nearly the largest possessed 
by any commoner of England, committed him to a close and rigorous* 
imprisonment in the Gate-house. Being again brought befwre the 
council, and persisting in his first refusal, he w»as sent in custody, 
although a mitigated one, into Hampshire.’ — pp. 107, 108. ^ 

When a lliiid parliament Avas summoned, and Charles attempted 

» to 
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to conciliate his resolute opponents, the persons who had been 
imprisoned for refusing to contribute to the laws were set at liberty, 
Hampden being one ; they were in number seventy-seven, of 
various conditions* No submission was required on one hand, 

^ to satisfy,' says J^ord Nugent, ^the lofty claims of the crown,-— 
and on the other, no indemnity, or explanation was offered to re- 
concile the sufferers/ Their popularity was, of course, increased 
by their sufferings, and still more by this triumph ; and being, for 
the most part, men of fortune acid locjtf influence, they were re- 
turned at the new election, Hampden taking his seat agqjin for 
Wendover. 

‘ From this time forward, scarcely vvaS a bill prepared, or an 
inquiry begun, upon any subject, however remotely or incidentally 
affecting any one of the three great matters at issue, — privilege, re- 
ligion, or the supplies, — but he was thought fit to be associated vrith 

St. John, Selden, Coke, and Pym, on the committee * 

Already the subject of church reform appears to have particularly 
recommended itself* to his attention and his industry/ 

The little that lAjrd^Nugenfs researches could thus far collect 
concerning, Hampden, has here been separated from the view of 
the times with which it is mixed up in his lordship’s text. A 
more ill arranged epitome than that view we have seldom seen ; and 
the vague manner in which the references are given, so as to render 
them perfectly useless, proves how little diligence has been bestowed 
upon it, — ‘which is all that such references can prove. Before the 
dissolution oMie third parliament, certain members (among whom 
was Hampden’s intimate friend. Sir John Eliot) were summoned 
to appear at the council board, and upon their refusal to answer 
for their conduct in parliament elsewhere than ^before the house 
itself, were committed to close imprisonment in the Tower. By 
this time, as l^ord N ugeiit observes,^he nature of the matters in 
dispute * between the king and the reformers in parliament had 
rendered the breach nearly irreparable ; and in truth the temper of 
the contending jiarties was not now favourable for repairing it. 
Each had begun to look rather to a triumpli than an accommoda- 
tion* The prisoners refused to give bail, upon the gromid that 
this would be ackitowledgiiig the legality of the commitment ; and 
for the same just reason they refused to petition the king for their 
liberty — for Charles, who never failed to repent at leisure of any 
wrong step^which he had been oftvoked to lake in haste, would 
* gladly have released them upon such a compromise. But he had ta 
deal wipi men, some of whom entertained too high a sense of duty 
tp compromise any principle of right, and others were resolved to 
go all lengths, and run all hazards for the object which they had ia 
view. The king, therefore, proceeded in a course of rigour from 
« which 
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which \re saw no way of retreating, and which, even when made to 
feel that it had been unwisely exerted, he still believed to be in 
the exercise of his just prerogative ; and the judges who supported 
him in this opinion found a means of enforcing it without bringing 
the question tq a direct issue, by giving judgement on a ^ nihil 
dicit^^ and sentencing the obnoxious members to a heavy, fine, and, 
on failure of giving security for their good behaviour, to imprison^ 
ment a\uing pleasure. 

Eliot was hned £0902., ibut against this his foresight had pro*« 
vided,^ ^ He had two cloaks,^ he said, ^ a few books, and two pair 
of boots and gallashees, and that was all his personal substance, and 
if they could pick up £0002. out of that, much good might it do them.’ 
He added, that ^ when he had first been a close prisoner in the 
Towner, a commission was directed to the high sheriff of Cornwall 
and. five other commissioners, his capital enemies, to inquire into 
his lands and goods, and to seize upon them for the king, but they 
returned a nihiV He had taken care to secure his property by 
secretly disposing of his estates in trust ; his sons he committed 
to Han^pden’s care ; and directed an uphcJisterer to trim up con- 
venient lodgings for him in tl^p Tow*er, where he tlien applied 
himself with true fortitude to partake ‘ the uses of adversity/ He 
W'as committed on Trinity Term 1G29> and in the October of 
16S£, the physicians reported that he was in a consumption, ^ and 
could never recover unless he might breathe purer air/ Lonl Chief 
Justice Richardson observed, in reply to this, ^ that though Sir 
John was brought low iu body, yet he \vas as higi^ and 4ofty in 
mind as ever, for he would neither submit to the king, uor to the 
justice of that court.’ And the bench recommended Sir John 
to petition his Majesty. 

‘ Sir John first presented a petition to the king by the hand of 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, to this elfect. “ Sir, your judges have 
committed me to prison in the'STower of London, where, by reason of 
the quality of the air, I am fallen into a dangerous disease. I htimbly 
beseech your majesty will command your judges to set me at liberty, 
that for recovery of my health 1 may take some ♦fresh air.’* His 
majesty’s answer was— “ It was not humble enough/' Sir John 
then prepared another petition to be presented by his son — “ Sir, I 
am certainly sorry to have displeased your majesty, and having so 
said, do humbly beseech you once again to command your judges to 
set me at liberty, that when I l|^ve recovered my health, 1 may re- 
turn back to my prison, there to undergo such punishpient as God 
hath allotted unto me." On this the lieutenant came and expostia- 
lated with Sir John, insisting that it belonged to his officp, ^d was 
common to no man else, to deliver petitions for his prisoners ; and if 
Sir John, in a third petition, would humble himself to his majesj^ia 

acknowledj^g 
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acknowledging his fault, and craving pardon, he would iRullingly 
deliver it, and made no doubt that he should obtain his liberty. 

‘ To this Eliot answered, “ I thank you, sir, for your friendly advice, 
hut my spirits arc grown feeble and faint, wliich, when it please God 
to restore to their formcir vigour, I will take it further into ray con- 
sideration/’ 

‘ In the next month Eliot was no more. He died in the Tower ou 
the 27th of November, 1G32. His son petitioned the king J-hat he 
would permit the body of his ill-fated father to bo conveyed to Corn- 
wall, but the king’s answer, written at tlSe foot of the petition was, 
“ Let Sir John Eliot’s body he buried in tlie church of that|s|>arish 
where he died.” He was buried in the chapel of the Tower. Thus 
it appears that this uncompromising sjjirit perished in a prison from 
a haughty delicacy on his side at the punctilious interference of the 
official man, who probably felt little sympathy for his illustrious pri- 
soner, and who appears to have aimed at humiliating the elevated 
mind of the patriot by reiterated humble petitions. The severity 
which the King exercised against Eliot is very particular. Charles 
the First, often Infsty and austere, from liis temperament, has been 
accused of deficient tenderness in his nature by certain party-writers ; 
their object is to represent • Charles as a heartless tyrant ; but the 
facts which dbay have attempted to fdlege, are so trivial and nugatory, 
that they are become rather the testimonies of their own cruelty, 
than of his. The harshness of Charles towards Eliot, to me indicates 
a cause of offence, either of a deeper dye, or of a more personal 
nature, than, perhaps, we have yet discovered.’ — D'hraeli's Comment 
taries, vol. ii., pp. 27S — 230. 

TheSe verymntcresting particulars Mr. DTsraeli had drawn, 
with bis wonted industry, from manuscript letters in the Harleian 
collection ; but in Eliot’s conduct concerning Buckingham, Mr. 
D^Israeli has shown enough to account for the, king’s vindictive 
feelings. Eliot, in a parliamentary invective wherein he had in- 
sinuated that Buckingham had niiij/lered James, compared the 
favourite with Sejaniis ; and upon this Charles had indignantly 
observed, ^ implicitly he must intend me for Tiberius/ The pa- 
rallel between Buckingham and Sejanus was a favourite one ; not 
improbably because Ben J orison’s tragedy had made the Komau 
story popular enough at that time for such a story to produce the 
popular odium which the patriots, by every means, were labouring 
to ex'cite. With this altd mente repdstim, certain also as Charles 
was of Buckingham’s perfect innry.ence as to a charge which no- 
thing but t|;ie' determined malignity of faction could have enter- 
tained; knowing that the language w^hich had been used in par- 
liament ^had induced Felton to murder the duke ; and knowing 
also, as no doubt he knew, what Mr. D’Israeli, having beew 
<ya^d upon by Lord Nugent for his proofs, has proved, — thjrt 
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only two years before his truculent invective, Eliot had been a 
zealous servant of the duke’s, a supplicant to him, and ^ at least a 
complimentary admirer,’ — it may easily be understood why Charles, 
who was a true friend to Buckingham, (however afterwards he 
failed in fidelity Jo a faithful minister,) should have felt something 
more than dislike toward Eliot on that account. But no impu- 
tation can rest upon the king for having refused to grant the second 
petition* in which Eliot said lie was heartily sorry he had dis- 
pleased him — for Uiat*petitoii was never presented. 

J\lr, X)’ Israeli had drawn upon himself the tllspleasure of Lord 
N ugerit for questioning the motives of some of the parliamentary 
leaders, and inquiring, with his characteristic love of secret his„ 
tory, into their private lives. He had repeated a statement of 
Echard’s, that Eliot, having upon a very slight occasion enter- 
tained a bitter grudge against Mr, Moyle, went to his house under 
the show of a friendly visit, and there treacherously stabbed him 
while he was turning on one side to take a glass^ of wine to drink 
to him. In contradicting this as * a preposterous calumny,’ resting 
upon Echard’s unsupported teslimoiiy, (thowgli Mr. D^israeli h^d 
stated^ that Ecliard received the, story Yroni Dean Prideaux, the 
grandson of Moyle, and published it in Ibideaiix'^s * lifetime,) 
Lord Nugent |)rotiuc<!s another version of the same story, in which 
the assault is admitted, but the treacliery denied; and it is added, 
that Eliot, ^ on rejection, detested the fact, and from thence- 
forward became as remarkable for his private deportment, in every 
view of it, as his public conduct; and that Mr. Moyle was so 
entirely rcconpilcd to him that no person in his time held him in 
higher esteem.’ I'pon this, Mr. D’ Israeli observes, ‘ the fact 
now can never more be denied. Whether this ebullilion of the 
irascible Eliot be aggravated by Ec)iard, or softened dowui by a 
more friendly account, signifies liltre to the development of the 
constitutional temper of the Adividual, which was the real object 
of my researches.’ 

Mr. D’Israeli is indeed uniformly a benevolent writer, as well 
as a most agreeable and instructive one. With life advantage of 
English birth and breeding, he happens to possess that peculiar 
impartiality, which Horace Walpole thought was not to be hoped, 
for in any person wdio writes upon the history of his own country ; 
for he has neither inherited nor acquired any of those sympathies, 
which could be supposed to bi& his judgement when treating of 
these times. Churchman and Puritan liavc been no' more that! 
Trojan or Tyrian to him ; and his temper, as well as his philo- 
sophy, while leading him to scrutinize the motives of men with 
equa.1 diligence and success, has led him also to put the most 
charitable construction upon their actions, which is in iJTlJst 

cases 
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cases the most equitable. His Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of Chai Jcs 1. form by far the most important work 
upon that important age, that modern times have produced. 
More curious diligence and sagacity have seldom been exercised 
upon any portion of history, and seldom with so much success. 
Want of sympathy has rendered it impossible for him justly to 
appreciate the highest part of Charles's character, and therefore 
he sees only human magnanimity, where the ^ grey discfbwned^ 
king had the strong and sure sense o( religious duty to support 
him. This, which to us must appe^ as a defect to be regretted, 
(though not in him to be censured,) should be a recommendation 
to those, who, for no such reason, partake his indifference upon 
such points. But his psaise is never withheld from magnanimity 
wherever he finds it, nor is it ever invidiously or coldly bestowed.; 
he is always a generous as well as , an equitable writer. 
this is strikingly shown in the Case of Sir John Eliot. Before 
he wrote, that name, he truly observes, was as a blank in otir 
history, his spee<?lies and imprisonment being all that was re- 
corded of him. The bitterness of his invectives against Bucking- 
ham led Mr. DTsraeli to ‘suspect, that some personal cause had 
produced this acrimony, and ^ that his public spirit was pushed 
forward by the sharp spur of private rancour.' He ascertained 
in his inquiries that he had been a fellow-traveller of Bucking- 
ham's, a sort of connexion which, more than any other, if it does 
not begin in intimacy of friendship, is likely to end in it; that 
Buckingham^apparently became his patron afterwards, Eliot 
having been appointed vice-admiral * of Devon, while the duke 
was loid high-admiral ; that Eliot suffered ‘ a long imprisonment 
and great charges, :> which threatened the ruin of his poor fortunes,* 
for some unexplained cause, further than that hd says, his services 
had been truly devoted to the* honour apd benefit of the duke*s 
place, whose rights and liberties he b^fd studied to preserve, though 
with the loss of his own ; that two years after he had addressed a 
supplicatory letter from the place of his imprisonment, to the duke, 
in which, ‘ however enigmatical to the subject, he spoke of the 
afSTectiou iu which he had served the minister,' he ^ made his first 
personal attack on that minister, his late patron and friend, whom 
he had selected as a victim of state;* and that when Buckingham 
was murdered, there was a suit pending between them, and un- 
settled accounts. ^ 

* Our prized njftkti ianends for all,’ aays Holies, in a letter from Dorchester to his 
brotlier-in law, then Sir T. Wentworth. ‘ Yea, but the craft is in the catching ; and 
I assure y^u we are not overburthened with the store of them; and those few that are, 
now and then a barque of fish, or canvas, from our neighbours and late friends by 
alliairce, the French. By that time my lord-admiral and his vice-admirals be sap 
and all other rights and wrongs be discharged, a slender gleaning is left for 
the taker.’ 
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‘ History forms a perpetual commentary on the characters of ment 
from the detection of some habit, by the nice observation of some accus* 
tomed mode of conduct, and we inevitably fix upon some leading quaUty 
which characterises the man with us. His actions are scattered here 
and there, and gradually cluster together, till at length in theu* natu- 
ral connexion, thd senseless phantom of the annalist vanishes, and in 
the totality of a life, we recognise the reality of the historical person- 
age. • 

' As th^ stuff 

Prepared fiJr anVs pictures, is no picture 
Till it be formed, and man hath cast the beams 
Of his imagiiious fancy thorough it 
In forming images of truth — so all things here 
Still are but pliamt and weil-cc^ured threads. 

Extreme irascibility seemed to me a positive feature in the fiery 
temperament of Sir John Eliot’ — Eliot^ Hampden, and Pym, pp. 3, 4. 

Proof of his temper Mr. DTsraeli found in the assault upon 
Mr. Moyle. And ‘.it was surely,’ he says, ^ no uncharitable in- 
ference which induced me to suppose that the cause of Sir Jobn^s 
imprisonment was some intemperate traiisaction in iiis official 
character as vice-admiral, orasS cljaiiman of the committee of Stan- 
naries. The difficulties wherewith hi» letters had lleeu checkt,’^ 
I imagined meant that his letters had remained unanswered, and 
that for some cause Eliot had forfeited the favour of his patron 
and friend.’ It appears from all this, that, whatever the transaction 
between Eliot and Buckingham may have been, the former was a 
disappointed man, and becam^ vindictive in consin'/juciico ; that 
he was an inju^red one, there is no evidence, though, if he had been 
so, it is probable that some reference to the wrong which he had 
received, — some indication of it, — would appear among such of bis 
correspondence as has been preserved. That there should be no 
papers of any interest relating to Hampden, preserved in his own 
family, Lord Nugent account for, by ‘ the danger which about 
the times of the Restoration might have occurred to that family, 
and probably to many others also, if the correspondence of a chief 
leader in the transactions which immediately pi^ceded the civil 
war had been preserved.’ This may explain why nothing should 
be found in Ehot’s correspondence, which throws any light ou 
public affairs, or on his political associates. But the cause of his 
quarrel against Buckingham was a private transaction, and ua 
motive of this kind could have\xisted for avoiding all mention of 
it, or for destroying the papers in which any menticfti had beqjci 
made. 

Buckingham had not changed : ^ surely,’ says Sir HetJry Wot- 
ton, ^ as there was in his natural constitution a marvellous equa- 
lity, so there was an image of it in his fortunes, running (if Pitiay 

borrow 
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borrow an ancient comparison) as smoothly as a numerous verse, 
till it meets with certain rubs in Parliament/ He was the same 
man throughout the course of his meteor-like fortunes, — the same 
when Eliot was his devoted and thrice-himible servant, as wdieii 
Eliot called him ‘ the Scjanus of England, the canker of the 
king’s treasure, and the death of all goodness in the state/ But 
Eliot had become a patriot, and ceasing then to see in the duke 
the woi'th that he had before seen, saw in him demerits to which 
he had bee n blind before. Another iioti^fe for his patriotism, 
after Buckingham’s death, has been noticed as having been credited 
at the time : — 

‘ Few/ says the biographer of Archbishop Williams, ‘ lead on to 
remove the public evils of a state without some special feelings and 
ends of their own : nor was it any better now, so far as an action 
may be known by vulgar passes and every body’s discourse. To 
vov itrxvv aXjficia^' says Menander. High probability is the 
second degree of truth. Sir John Eliot of the west, and Sir Thomas 
Wentworth of the nbrth, both in the prime of their age and wits — ^both 
conspicuous for able speakers, clash t so often in tlie House, and cud- 
gelled one another with* such stormy contradictions, that it grew from 
an emulation between them to an dnmity. The lord-treasurer Wes- 
ton picked out the northern cock Sir Thomas, to make him the king* s 
creature, and set him upon the first step of his rising, — which was 
wormwood to the taste of Eliot. Now when great affairs did turn 
upon the wheels of these private grudges, what was like to become of 
the public weal ? to be overturned in the hurry/ 

This qifbint, bmt learned and sagacious and well-informed bio- 
grapher wrote from sure authority, when he said that Williams 
proffered to bring Eliot over to the service of the court ; and he 
adds, ‘ that Wentw'brth splecn’d the bishop for ^'ft'ering to bring 
his rival into favour.’ Williapis’s cabinet contained many state- 
secrets, and the latter part of this st^ment was one of them. 

But whtrtever may have been /l&iot’s vacillations, at a time 
when there was no resting place between two extren^es, and the 
most upright man might have seen so muAi which he disapproved, 
on either side, as to feel self-justified in taking the apposite part, 
— his character was fixed by adversity ; and his last imprisonment 
called forth in him something better than that spirit of resolute 
endurance, which is manifested as often in a wuong cause as in a 
right. ^ 

‘ Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage, 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.’ 

Eliot the dependant of Buckingham, and Eliot the patriot, had 
‘ kiftwn no such liberty’ as Eliot the prisoner. There was no 
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place in prison for emulation or ambition ; his fiery temper cooled, 
his nobler qualities were heightened and refined ; he was deli* 
vered from the feverish disquietudes of his former life, and had 
leisure to commune with his own heart, when he was compelled 
to be still. 

‘ Amongst my many obligations to my Creator,’ he says, in a let- 
ter to his son, ‘ which prove the infinity of his mercies that like a full 
streamimve been always flowing on me, there is none concerning this 
life wherein I have fojmd more pleasure or advantage than in these 
trialls and afflictions ; — and I may iiAt limitt it soe narrowly within the 
confines of this life, which I hope shall extend much further. , . . 

. . . . The days have all seemed pleasant, nor nights have ever 

been tedious ; nor fears nor terrors have possest me, but a constant 
peace and tranquillity of the mind, w'hose agitation has been chiefly in 
thanks and acknowledgments to Him by whose grace I have subsisted, 
and .shall yet I hope participate of his blessings u})on you.’ — D* Israelis 
Commentaries^ vol. iv. p. 519. 

Mr. DTsraeli, who has made many intefesving extracts from 
Eliot's correspondence, writes with becoming feeling concerning 
this part of his history, and is not bagkw aid in rendering honour 
to him when honour is due, • * . 

* We find in his letters an abundance of philosophy, of the most ab* 
stract and elevated ethics ; a singular mixture of the dogmas of the 
Porch, and the faith of Christianity. His classical attainments were 
considerable ; his style of composition is Ciceronian ; it is sometimes 
exuberant, and sometimes it requires great attention not to complain 
of its obscurity. But he aimed, at a splendour to which bfe often 
reached ; aridibe fortunate passages of his eloquence had been rarely 
equalled by others in his day. More than one large Treatise are the 
fruits of his imprisonment, arid remain the monuments of the great- 
ness of his mind. 

‘ The letters wliich I have selected, ’appear to me to exhibit some 
novel and singular traits in his^'njwn personal character — in his chas- 
tised mind, abstracted from the ungoverned passions of society. The 
lofty strain of morality which he addresses to his sons, is at least 
admifable—it came from one who formerly had n(4: been himself so 
familiar with that theory of morals, which charmed liim in the dreary 
years of his confinement. The last days of Eliot seem to have been 
touched by a more melancholy tenderness,— the secret precursor of a 
life about to cease ; the meltings of his unbroken mind.’ — D' Israeli* s 
Commentaries^ pp. 515, 515. ^ 

The only writings of Hampden which have come io light are 
the few letters which are preserved in this correspondence. Mf. 
DTsraeli, to whom the correspondence was liberally entitisted by 
Lord Eliot, has preserved the whole of them in a supplementary 
chapter to his Commentaries. ^ They are usually complim^nry 

or 
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or consolatory ; some bear a deeper interest ; and all are stamped 
with the character of a superior mind/ Lord Nugent has pro- 
perly reprinted them from the same originals. 

The bCvSt mark of respect which could be shown to Sir John 
Eliot’s memory would be to preserve his remains by printing 
them. And here it may be observed, that the iast and most ex- 
tensive parliamentary histoj*y is miserably deficient in w hat ought 
to be its most interesting portion, the reign of Charles I. •A com- 
plete collection of the speeches of thjif ag^ is not to be found in 
anyone work ; and Rusliworth’s omissions, (which w^ere wilful and 
dislionest,) are not supplied by Nalsoii, because Nalsoii begins at 
a much later time. Yet speeches more eloquent in themselves, 
or more important, whether tlie events to which they relate be 
considered, or the effect which they produced upon the nation, 
were never delivered in parliament. 

No indication of republican principles, Mr. D’Israeli says, 
* appears in Eliot’s Discourse on the Monarchy of Man ; ‘‘a Trea- 
tise, Philosophic5fl and Moral,” it is entitled, ^ wherein some ques- 
tions of politics are obviously discitssed.’ The author, on the 
contrary, maintains in it, ^ that monarchy, formed as it were on the 
prototype^f the Creator himself* is the perfection of government/ 
Cromwell, we know^, came to this opinion at last, wdien he had 
fought his way to it ; but Cromwell was a practical man, who 
seldom perplexed himself w'ith theories, and w^as ready to cut the 
knots which he could not untie. It would throw' no little light 
Upon jlhe character of Hampden, if we could know how far he 
agreed with Eis friend Eliot up6n this point; but there arc no 
means of ascertaining this. One of the most sagacious observers 
of those limes, and one too who kept suflScieiitly aloof from all 
parties, to be an impartial, though not an indifferent spectator, 
says, 

‘ There w^erc an exceeding great ny^?5thcr of men of the better sort, 
that had been so educated, as that in their youth having read the books 
written by famous men, of the ancient Grecian and Roman Common- 
wealths, concemvig their polity and great actions, in which books the 
popular government w'as extolled by the glorious name of liberty, and 
monarchy disgraced by the name of tyranny, they became thereby in 
love with their forms of government ; and out of these men were cho- 
sen the greatest part of the House of Commons ; or if they w^ere not 
the greatest part, yet, by advantagp of their eloquence, they weA 
always able to sw^ay the rest.’ 

There can be no doubt that Hampden was one of the persons 
whom Hobbes intended in this passage; but there is reason to 
think that the tendency tow^ard republicanism, which at that time 
hog^n to manifest itself, may less surely be traced to this source, 

than 
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than among the Puritans, to Geneva ; among the citizens, to the 
United Provinces ; and among the parliamentary leaders, to their 
admiration of the Venetian polity. 

Before the dissolution in l()28-9, Hampden, though retaining 
his seat in Parliament, had retired to his Buckinghamshire estate, 

^ to live in entire? privacy, but not inactive.’ At this time it was, 
that Davila’s ^ History of the Civil Wars in France’ became his 
manual^ ^ as if, forecasting from afar the course of the storm which 
hung over his own cojfiitr}^ he already saw the sad parallel it was 
likely to afford to the story of thal work.’ These are liOrd Nu- 
gent’.s words : and he adds, that during this retirement, Hampden 
^ bent the whole force of his capacious mind to the most effectual 
means by which the abuses of ecclesiastical authority were to be 
corrected, and the tide of headlong prerogative checked, whenever 
the slumbering spirit of the country should be roused to deal with 
thos^ duties to which he was preparing to devote himself.’ In 
lC34 he lost his wife, who left nine children, and whose virtues 
he recorded upon her monument, ^ in perpeluiA testimony of his 
conjugal love.’ He soon found occu}mtion enough in public 
affairs to prevent him from brooding in retirement over his loss : for 
the question of ship-nioncy occifrrcd at this time, wIicrHo ^ as to 
the proximate and special cause, the dispute,’ says Lord Nugent, 
^ may be justly traced, which directing the whole enmity of the court 
against the most able, and resolute, and popular person in the 
country, inflamed a s[>irit, fierce and powerAd enough in the 
end, for the entire overthrow of this ancient and mighty moijarchy.’ 
Lord Nugent weighs his words nvith as little precision as lie refers 
to his authorities. 

A pie-crust was the Pandora’s box out of which this impost 
came, the name ai whicli, says Clarendon, is ‘ of a lasting sound in 
the memory of this kingdom.’ The impost itself was no new device, 
and the government, in levyiii^i it, proceeded upon a clear opinion 
that it was exercising nothing more than its legal power. Cliarle.s, 
with the spirit of an linglisb king, had lesolved upon asserting 
tlie sovereignty of the seas, at a time wlien our<,own coasts were 
infested by Moorish pirates ; when the Dutch trespassed upon that 
fishery, which he declared to be ‘a right and royalty of inheritance 
incident to our crown and when Jliclielieu had proposed a 
second expedition in conjunction with Holland, for surprising 
Dunkirk and Gravelines. To^eflcct this, Noy, the attorney-gene- 
ral, advised him to require from his subjects, as his predrecessors had 
done, the old naval aid. I rnoyl in law was the apt anagram of Wil- 
liam Noy’s name ; and moyling among old records vv’ith thi% object, 
< he excerpted and laid by many notes and precedents for the King’s 
levyipg of such naval aid upon the subjects by bis own authority, 

whensoever 
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w}iensoeve:r the preservation and safet); of the kingdom did require 
it;.of th^m ; which notes and precedents/ says Peter Heylin, ‘taken 
fis they came in his way, on small pieces of paper, (most of them 
110 bigger than one’s hand,) he kept in the coffin of a pie, which 
had been sent him by his mother, and kept there till the mouldi- 
mess and corruptibleness had perished many of his papers. And 
by these notes it did appear, that many times in the same 'years 
wherein the kings had received subsidies by way of Paiiiiaineat, 
they Jevicid this naval aid by their ovvn sqle power/ That the 
impost was light itself matters not in the constitutional question ; 
nor that it was for an object of great national importance, and that 
the money so raised was faithfully applied to that object, and the 
sovereignty of the seas asserted; but these latter considerations aro 
of no trilling importance to the character of Charles as a British 
king, and this Lord Nugent oiiglit to have learnt from Mr. 
D’lsrueli. If he had indeed remembered what Hume has said, 
that the greatest fleet England had ever known \vas equipped at 
this lime ; that ihf Dutch in consequence consented to pay 30,0007. 
for a licence to lisli in the British seas, and that Sallee, from whence 
the English commerce and even the English coasts had long been 
infested, wal* destroyed by a British squadron, liis Lordship w'oujd 
.hardly have ventiued a sneer at Mr. J)’Israeli for ‘making it 
.matter of much praise to Charles that he re-established the sove- 
reignty of the seas.^ 

But the legality, not the application, of the impost was the 
questipn, — w hetlier an impost originally levied by the King’s autho- 
rity more than six hundred years? before, in the reign of Ethelred 
the Unready, and which Selden had proved to have been levied 
by constant and continual practice down to the times of Henry IL, 
i(which was as far as he chose to pursue the inquiry,) was or was 
not illegal, this was what Hampden had resolved to try ; and here 
he did rightly ; if every part ofcyjHampdcn’s conduct were as 
defensible as this, his character %'ould be unimpeachable. The 
legal question was no easy one 4n law, indeed, as in divinity, 
there seems to be little difficulty in perplexing any question to the 
^degree thirt may be desired. Under a popular reign the impost 
itself would not have been disputed ; but under a popular reigti 
it would not have been needed, for money would have been 
granted in the usual form. But it was evident that Charles, who 
found it impossible to govern w^kh a Parliament, was resolved 
upon governing without one ; and if he could raise supplies, he 
was in a fair w^ay of succeeding. Parliament had been the 
.aggressf5r, by withholding from the King, at the commencement of 
bis reign, supplies which the war in which he was engaged ren- 
dtwfei?d necessary : from that lime mutual errors and mutual miscon* 

. duct 
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duct had proceeded in aggravating series, till the only possible alter- 
natives were an arbitrary government, or a civil war. When Lord 
N ugent says that the impost of ship-money ^ proclaimed a princi- 
ple of confiscation,’ he writes with his usual laxity ; but that an 
assessment, which produced in the first year more than 200,0001. 
clear of all charges of collection, would have prepared the way, as 
perhaps it was intended, for a system which would have rendered 
a frugdl king, like Charles, independent upon Parliament for his 
revenues, is certain ; «nd liowevef strong the provocation to such 
a course, the ultimate consequences would have been not the less 
injurious to the Commonwealth. 

Hampden having ^ often advised in this great business’ wdth bis 
kinsman Whitelocke, Oliver St. John, and Others of his friends^ 
refused payment of this tax. Some other gentlemen had refused 
in Ijke manner. 

* But no sooner,’ in Lord Nugent’s words, ‘ was the name of Hampden 
seen among this number, than, as if by one comipon desire that the 
conflict should be decided in the person of a single champion, the eyos 
of the court and of the people were alike turned on him. He stood 
the high and forward mark against whom the concentrated Wrath of 
all the penalties was to be directed. The condition of Ws fortunes, 
and the small amount of the sum in which he was assessed, sufficiently 
established his case as the best for determining the principle of a demand, 
important to the court, not only as a fruitful source of revenue, but 
as supplying a precedent entirely decisive against the popular cause. 
Upon a rate, therefore, oC thirty-one shillings and sixpence, Ije reso» 
lately proceeded to rest for himself, for his country, afid for posterity, 
this great and signal act of resistance to arbitrary taxation.' 

This sort of language is better suited to panegyric than to history. 
A reader who siiduld know nothing more of those times than what 
Lord Nugent relates, after reading* that the whole enmity of the 
court and the concentrated w^th of all the penalties, were, on this 
occasion, directed against Hampden, would expect something 
more to follow* than a suit at Jaw, in which the object of all this 
enmity w'as exposed to nothing more than the# payment of bis 
costs. Where there was real danger, there is sufficient proof that 
Hampden was not a man to shrink from it, but in the ship-money 
case the personal consequences extended no further than this. 

It is evident, how^ever, that the trial concerning ship-money was 
regarded by the party with wliich Hampden acted as the crisis of 
their cause. Cotton Mather, in speaking of these times, invites the 
reader, with more than his usual peculiarity of language, and lels 
than ins usual happiness, to come with him and • bebdid some 
worthy and learned and genteel persons going to be buried dime 
on the banks of Connecticut, having been first slain by the er'^Ie- 
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siastical impositions and persecutions of Europe/ Lord Say and 
Lotd Brooke were ihe pi omolers of this intended emigration ; and 
as is well known, Hampden and his cousin Cromwell, and 
Haseirigge, had actually embarked for the new colony of Say- 
brooke, when an order of council, restraining all masters and 
owners of ships from setting forth any vessel with passengers for 
America without special license, was enforced against them. 
^ Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurce /’ The kingdom 
was to be preserved from arbitrary government, but it was also to 
be punished for its odences ; and wh^re there has been no manifest 
interposition of a power exceeding that of man, the course of 
Providence has seldom been so strongly marked. They who were 
the heads and hands of the ensuing rebellion had at this crisis 
given up their cause for lost. 

If ever there was a time when, by a wise and upright course of 
conduct, the reformation of all remediable evils in a commonwealth 
might have been safely accomplished, it was in the reign of Charles 
the First ; and yel, as has been said, not more forcibly than truly, 
by Hobbes,^ — 

* If in time^as in place there wer^ degrees of high and low, I verily 
believe that the highest of time would be that which passed between 
1640 and 1660 ; for he that then, as from the Devifs mountain, 
should have looked upon the world, and observed the actions of men, 
especially in England, might have had a prospect of all kinds of in- 
justice, and all kinds of folly that the world could afford ; and how 
they were produced by their hypocrisy and self-conceit, whereof the 
one is double iniquity, and the otherdouble folly/ 

The point of Hampden’s emigration is a little lower than 
Hobbes’s mountain, but it affords a good station for a * Pisgah- 
sight’ of the preceding part of this eventful reigit. 

< The principles of politics,’ 'says Hobbes, ‘ which were generally 
proceeded upon by all those that wer^, bought fit to be chosen for the 
parliament, were commonly these : — to take for the rule of justice and 
government, the judgments and acts of former parliaments, which are 
commonly called ••precedents; to endeavour to keep the people from 
being subject to extra-parliamentary taxes of money, and from being 
with parliamentary taxes too much oppressed: to preserve to the 
people their liberty of body from the arbitrary power of the king out 
of parliament ; and to seek redress of grievances/ 

These he calls the principles of ^n upright member of parlia- 
ment, and the grievances, he pursues, 

• Cdmmqply were such as these ; the king’s too much liberality to some 
favourite ; the too much power of some minister or officer of the com- 
monwealth ; the misdemeanour of judges, civil or spiritual ; but espe- 
diftf all unparliamentary raising of money upon the subjects/ 

This 
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This letter grievance had arisen during the suspension of par- 
liaments. No such ground of complaint existed at the commence- 
ment of Charles's reign ; at that time there ms not an existing 
grievance which the king might not cheerfiilly have concurred 
with the commons in redressing, if such reformation bad been 
calmly and temperately proposed, with a sincere desire for the 
general good, and not in a spirit of acrimonious hostility to' the 
government. 

James, who (like t^haftes and^his ^andson) never said a fodlMi 
thing, never spoke more wisely than in the proclamation for^c^H- 
dng his third parliament, w'hen, after expressing his wish' and derive 
that members might be ‘ according to the old institutions, choseti 
of the gravest, ablest, and best affected minds Aat may be^ found/ 
he proceeded thus ; — 

** And, therefore, out of the care of the common good, whereof them- 
"aelves are also participant, we do hereby admonish all our loving sub- 
jects, that have votes in elections, that choice be made of persons ap- 
proved for their sincerity in religion, and not of any that "is 
either of superstitious blindness one vvay, or of turbulentybumoutfs 
•another way, but of such as shal^be found gealous and .obedient ^chil- 
dren to the mother-church. And as to the knights of shires, that? they 
cast their eyes upon the worthiest men of all sorts of knights and. gen- 
tlemen, that are guides and lights of their counties, of good ^pe- 
rience and of great integrity ; men that lead honest and ejcempkery 
lives in their counties., doing ns good service therein^ and ru> bankrvjds 
or discontented persons that camud fish hut in troubl^ watery And 
for the burgesses, that they mrfke choice of them ihat best under- 
stand the state of their cities, or boroughs : and where such may 
not be had within their corporations, then of other grave and discreet 
to serve in so v^orihy m assembly. For we may well foresee 
how ill effects the bad choice of unfi^ men may produce, if the house 
should be supplied with bankrupts and necessitous persons, that may 
desire long parliaments for tlwir private protection ; or with young 
and unexperienced men that are not ripe and mature for so grave' a 
'council ; or with men of mean (jpialiiies in themselves, 'Vbho may of^ 
serve to applaud the opinion of others on whom the§ depend ; nor yet 
with curious and wrangling lawyers who may seek reputation by rftr- 
fing needless questions.* ‘ But,' he concluded, ‘ we wish all our good 
subjects to understand these our admonitions as that we no way m^n 
to bar them of their lawful freedom in election, according to the futtaa- 
ihental laws and laudable custoihs of this our kingdom, and especially 
in the times of good and settled government.' i ^ , 

Wiser advice could not have been given ; nor could t^re be a 
more distinct acknowledgment of those fundamffental laws, "by 
which James, though honestly believing himself to be aa abi^mle 
king, as honestly, and mbre justly, believed himself bound. But 
• 2 K ^ about 
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.about this time it was, Sir Henry Wotton remarks, that many 
Jtnore young men than usual were chosen into the House of Com- 
mons, and such, he observes, * though of the weakest wings, yet 
are the highest flyers and to this cause he ascribes it, that ^ there 
arose a certain unfortunate and unfruitful spirit iri some places, 
not sowing, but picking at every stone in the field, rather than 
tending to the general harvest/ But there were also men of all 
those descriptions, against which James had with unavailiifg fore«* 
sight cautioned the people ; there were ‘^(andf^ it would be vain to 
expect that there should not be such in every representative as- 
sembly) some in whom self-interest was the ruling motive, and 
who, moved either by cupidity or ambition, endeavoured to obtain 
office or emolument by making themselves conspicuous, and if 
that failed, by rendering themselves formidable, or at least trouble^* 
some. Others were on the alert upon every opportunity, for pro- 
moting the objects of a party hostile to the church, and many of 
them secretly but deeply disaflected to the monarchy. And all 
those whose common interest it was to trouble the waters, found 
just such allies as they desired, in men of more integrity than 
wisdom, who seeing the existing, evils, saw nothing farther, and 
for the sake of removing them, co-operated with the ^ movement 
party,’ as if they were cither wholly unsuspicious of the ends at 
which that party was aiming, or supposed that whenever they 
chose to stop, the impulse which they had assisted in giving, would 
be stopped also. 

May, the parliamentary historiap, says, that when James came 
to the English throne, the United Provinces, * those useful con- 
federates to England, began to be despised by the English court, 
under a vain shadow, instead of a reason, that^ they were an ill 
example for a monarch to cherish/ With much greater reason 
might James be censured for mispolicy, in countenancing the 
Synod of Dort, and supporting, if^' Holland, the party to which 
he was most inimical at home, and which was most inimical 
to him. A far more sagacious man than Thomas May, (and 
-one too, who, v^hatever were his errors, regarded his own in- 
terest with the indifference of true philosophy, throughout a 
long life,) observed, that London, and other great trading towns, 
‘ having in admiration the prosperity of the Low Count^ries, 
after they had revolted from their monarch Philip IL, king of 
Spain, were inclined to think, tfaat^the change of government hene 
would to ihSm produce the like prosperity.’* The persons who 
had fonped this opinion were too little read in history to know' 
what the prosjlerity of the Netherlands had been before their sa- 


* Hobbes. Behemoth. 
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paration from the court of Spain, or their connexion with it ; and 
even if such prosperity had been altogether produced by the sepa- 
ration, they were too inconsiderate to question whether it might 
not have been purchased at too dear a price. The Dutch, on 
their part, bore; no good will towards the British government ; 
James had spoken to their ambassadors in language which made 
them feel they might presume too far, even upon his pacific tern*- 
per ; ahd Charles had asserted against them the sovereignty of the 
seas, at a time wiientiava? ascendancy w^as the great object of their 
ambition. The states employed one of their ablest subjects in com- 
posing a reply to Selden s Mare Clausum; but Seldeifs treatise 
had Charles's navy to support it, and when the answer had been 
examined and approved, they deemed it better not to publish it ; ^ if 
W'e cannot defend the liberty of the seas with our arms,' said Van 
Soiqniersdijck, ^ w^e shall not do it with our pens ' this, ' says the 
Dutch historian who has recorded it, ‘ w as the truth ;* and he 
adds,^ as if not without some feeling of satisfaction, ‘ that the very 
king who then would have the seas under his (dominion, lost the* 
seas, and the sceptre, and the crown, and, all his dominions, and 
his life itself at last.’ The Hou^e of Orange understood its ow^n 
interests and the interests of Holland too well, to favour any ma- 
chinations against the English, but it was not able to prevent the 
Dutch from giving open encouragement and efficient assistance 
to the factions in Great ]}ritain. Libels against the hierarchy 
and the court, in Scotch, English, French, and Latin, were printed 
ill the United Provinces, some for continental sale^others for cir- 
culation in Britain, and though they were repeatedly prohibited 
by the states, the prohibition was set at nought; and while the 
pioneers of rebeljion were still at work here, already in Holland * 
the drum ecclesiastic was beating to arms in the cause. As, early 
as the year jG 30, Vossius speaks of a party in his own Country, 
(and that ‘ the most iiumerou;^ as being the least prudent,’) who 
had * no relish for anything but what was popular and novel, and 
seemed to touch heaven with a finger, if they be able,’ said he^. 

* k] any possible way, to injuie the name and repufation of the indi- 
viduals upon whose continuance in office the welfare of Great Bri- 
tain depends, and without whose ruin the present state of the kingr 
dom and of the church cannot be overturned.’ 

In an essay written by Clarendon in his younger days, he 
speaks of the age of Elizabeth as ^ an ingenuous, iininquisitiye 
time, when the passions and aflfections of the people (vere lapped 
up in an innocent and humble obedience.’ ^ There wer^^ never,’ 

* Aitzema, vol. ii. p. 298. * ^ 
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bejsayB)! ^ the least contestations nor capitulations with the queen/ 
and when there were any grievances, they but reverently conveyed 
them to her notice, and left the time and order of the rest to her 
^princely discretion.’ But Harrington, whom the events of twenty 
miserable years had taught to look farther back upon the con^ 
fluent causes of the calamities whicli, like a flood^ had broken in 
upon the three kingdoms, perceived that the balance of the com*» 
monwealth had lost its equilibrium in Elizabeth’s time ; aitd that 
though she, ^ through the perpetual loi'e-ti;jcks that passed be- 
tween her and her people, converted her reign into a kind of 
romance/ the House of Commons even then began to raise that, 
head which soon became so high and formidable to their pi inces 
that they looked pale upon those assemblies. ‘ Nor was any*^ 
thing now wanting,’ says he, ‘ to the destruction of the throne, 
but that the people, not apt to see their own strength, should be 
put to feel it.’ King People (one of the orators of Oceana so 
calls this freeborn nation, — in serious, if not sober eulogy) waa 
soon brought to fcVil, and excited to exert it ! 

What Harrington, upon the eve of the restoration, looking 
back to the accession of the Tudors, traced from political causes, 
some religious men, such as Mede, and Nicholas Parrer, and the 
saintly Herbert, seem to have forecast^ not by political sagacity, 
but in the deep and sad conviction that a nation which was 
so ungrateful for the signal blessings it had so long enjoyed, 
most righteously deserved to lose them ; others, w^ho were )iot less 
devout^ but who, by the course of their life or of their studies, 
were led to regard society in its widest relations, traced distinctly 
tO; moral causes the fearful consequences which they foresaw. 

» Writing to Gerard Vossius in 1()29, Laud, at that time Bishop of 
London, and desirous then, as he ever was (hbwever inveterate 
bigotry may calumniate him),4Uo seek peace and ensue it,’ speaks 
thus . 

‘ In the meantime, those things,^ concerning which I entertain 
some hopes, are very few ; and those about which 1 entertain fears 
are numerous. There is notliing of which the reformed church ought 
to have a greater dread, nor about which she ought to be more 
cautious, than this, now she is attacked on every side among other 
nations, not to wound herself by her own hands, in our (lountry 
and in yours (which are the only places in which she enjoys much 
safety), till, by a more dreadful rej^t, she divides herself first into 
parties, and afterward, by degrees, into fragments of parties, and thus 
at length eiftirely disappear and vanish into nothing. There is like- 
wise anpther disaster which I seem to foresee, but it is better to pray 
that it may ne^^er take place, than to foretell its occurrence.”*^ 


Nichols’s Calviaism aad Aniiiuiaiusm, y. 675. 
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There can be little doubt that these remarkable words imp};f 
a foresight of the designs which threatened the constitution of 
the state, as well as of the church. The danger was clearly 
foreseen by Jackson, whom Land protected when the Calvinists 
would have persecuted him as an Arminian, and who was taken in 
mercy to his rest before the storm began. 

^ 'J’he ordinary course/ says this admirable divine, ‘ of God^s pri- 
mitive Justic e, in cases extraordinary, is, per iegevi ialionis^ to punish 
every one in that kii^d wherein he hath offended ; or to do to him 
as lie hath done to others, or to the laws unto which he was sub* 
ject : the proper and native aw’ard of this course of justice will be to 
punish the abuse of ingenuous liberty or contempt of w^holesome or 
moderate laws ecclesiastic, with imposition of laws tyrannical and the 
exercise of ecclesiastic power illimited.’* 

Here he apprehended the restoration of popery, as the possible 
and** proper punishment of turbulent dissent ; liow the principle 
of schism tlireatened the constitution, he states distinctly in other 
places, e, g . ; — » 

‘ Disobedience to laws or discipline ecclesiastic w^ould quickly in- 
duce, if opportunity served, open rebellion against the prerogative, 
royal/t — ‘ There is not one scrufile or quillet, not so*m«ch as any 
colour of reason, that can be pretended for non-conformity, or denial 
of obedience to the order and ceremonies of this church, but (if it 
be well scanned) will conclude more against the crown and dignity 
of our sovereign, against all magistracy, civil or temporal, than it 
can do against church governors or canones eccksiasticas* % 

When Grotius heard the character of Felton, ht said itVas as 
he expected, — ‘ est enim facinvs diyaum KocOa^^v wgenio^^\ 

They who either from political or religious considerations were 
disaffected to ihe^ existing institutions, were influenced at first less 
by any definite hope or intent of oyerthrowung them, than by the 
vague instinct of hostility, for the gratification of a restless tem- 
per, or with some private anc^self-centcring views. Their efforts 
were always designed to raise a ferment in the public mind, never 
to correct those abuses which tended to bring ai^ odium upon the 
king and his ministers, for measures in which they were for the 
most part wholly unconcerned. The proceedings of the Couit of 
Honour were a grievance to the people not to be supported ; * the 
decrees of it, ^ says Bishop Hackel, ^ were most uncertain, most 
arbitrary, most imperious ; n<w was there any seat of judgement 
in the land wherein justice was brought to bed witji such hard 
labour.’ Justice herself might make out a case against the BisheJp 
for introducing her in such a maimer and into .sucl) a conrt, ITie 

* Jackson's Works, vol. iii. 930. t Tl, voi. iii. 093. 
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Mountain might have supplied a better metaphor, A citizen of 
London underwent its censure for telling a ‘ well-descended 
creditor,’ wdio gave him hard words instead of discharging his bill, 
that he was no gentleman that would not pay his debts. Another 
jjarty received its sentence for falsely saying, in \i'ay of defama- 
tion, that one Brown, who was of an ancient family, was de- 
scended from Brown the great pndding-eater in Kent, Jack of 
the AV est, who had been an ostler, and a famous wrestler ftl Lin- 
colri’s-inn Fields, set up for a g<?ntlcmati, ard took the arms of 
Lord Dc la AVarr’s family. The lord being an infant, his 
guardians brought the matter before the Court of Honour, where 
Jack’s forged pedigree was disproved, and he was ordered to be 
degraded, never to write himself gentleman any more, and to pay 
a fine of 500h The grievances which grew out of a court con- 
stituted for the cognizance of such offences as these must: be 
ascribed to those who practised and presided in it, not to a system 
of tyrannical government. 

The Star Chaniber and the High Commission Court had also 
both been enormously /abused ; yet the former, which subsisted 
long before the Tudors, ^‘by the ancient common law of the 
realm,* was ^pronounced, by Bacon, to have been ^ one of the safest 
and noblest institutions of this kingdom,’ having ‘ the censorial 
pow'er for oflences under the degree of capital.’ That Atlas of the 
law, the Lord Coke, ‘ said of this chamber cvjus pars magna 
that the right institution and ancient orders iheieof being 
observed, it ke^t all England in quiet.’ He assigned two reasons 
for this, first, that 

‘ seeing the proceeding according to the law and custom of the 
realm could not by one rule of law suffice to puiiish^^in every case the 
enormity of some great and horrible crimes, this court dealt with 
them to the end that the medicirfe might be according to the disease, 
and the punishment according to the ^ence. Secondly, that it curbed 
the oppression and exorbitances of great men, whom inferior judges' 
and jurors would be afraid to offend ; but this court profest the 
right art of justice to teach the greatest as Avell as the meanest the 
due construction of good behaviour. Little busses might cast out 
nets for smelts and herrings, this was whale-fishing.’ 

Williams, who thought that the Court of High Commission 
was in its institution * good without all exception,’ objected to it 
for drawing too much into its cogfiizance, and for the severity 
o(its censurds. ^ It is incident,’ says his biographer, to ^ supreme 
courts, chiefly when appeals fly unto them, to be sick of tliis tym- 
pany, to sw'ell with causes. They defraud the lower audiences of 
their work and profit, which comes home to them with hatred/ 
ThisHad so multiplied its business that, ‘ whereas in the last year 

of 
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of Archbishop Whitgift, there were eight causes left to be dis« 
cussed in Easter term, there were in l03d not less than a thousand,’ 
The severity of this tribunal, ilacket traces to Archbishop Abbot, 
‘ a man rigourously just, which made him show less pity to delinquents. 
Sentences of greijt correction, or rather of destruction, have their 
epocha from his predominancy in that court. (And after him it 
mended like sour ale in summer.) It was not so in his predecessor 
Bancrofts days, who w’ould chide stoutly, but censure mildly: he 
considered that he sat tljere father as a father than a judge ; he kn^w 
that a pastoral staff was made to rescue a wandering sheep, not to 
knock it down.* 

Laud says that no causes were handled there but ^ such as were 
very heinous, either for the crime itself, or the person wliich com- 
mitted it being too great or too wilful to be ruled by the inferior 
jurisdictions,’ Perhaps Hacket did not make allowance enough for 
the growtli of offences ; and Laud, on the other hand, estimated 
their magnitude by tliose which w ere brought immediately under his 
owm observation. A court could never be w ithout id>undant employ- 
ment that took cognizance of those sins and scandals for w hich men 
are now left to settle their account w’ith"themselve.s. Sir Matthew 
Hale said, at an assize, he belicfved that since the Stan Chamber 
had been put clown there had been more perjuries and frauds un- 
punished ill a few years, than in the course of a century before. 
Crimes of a darker dye obtained the same impunity, and assumed 
more boldness, after the abolition of the High Commission Court., 
In both, Sir Philip Warwick observes, ‘ there was more capse to 
complain of the headstrong and* hard-mouthed hofte, than of the 
strait-rein or the firm hand of the rider.’ He alludes perhaps to 
the well-know^i cases of Pryune* and his fellow^-sufterers, at the 
barbarity of wliicli every one revolts, now that the laws have 
ceased to be barbarous : but the laws# and the judges were in fault, 
not the government, which appealed to the one and trusted to 
the other, Prynne, who was tbe least intemperate of these libel- 
lers, lived to become sensible ^ both of the folly and the mis- 
chief of those wrathful and passionately injikdicious essays, 
which brought oii him those sufferings,’ and * which w'ere rather 
the results of prejudice and revenge than of law and reason/ 
And he was honest enough to say, that if the king had cut off 
his head when he only cropt f his ears, ^ be had done no more 
than justice, and had done <3od and the nation good service.’ 

But 

♦ A letter in the Strafford papers relates, as the news of the day, that ‘ Mr. Prynne 
hath got his cars sewed on, and that they grew again as before to head.* This, if 
it be true, is a curious fact ; and although by a second sentcuc(* he lost the iiumpa of 
his ears, that sentence does not disprove if, being grounded upon the funner barbarous 
infliction. ^ 

f Lord Nugent says it was Laud who, in these cases, * revived those bloody scenes 
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But Prynae> who had then seen the consequences of such of- 
fences, judged of them in the spirit of a mere lawyer; banishment 
is>the appropriate punishment for that kind of sedition. The 
people were exasperated at these sentences, not shocked at them ; 
the people are shocked by no cruelties, unless they deem the suf- 
ferer to be either innocent or meritorious. Men are more easily 
made cruel than compassionate, because it is far more easy to de- 
base than to refine them ; and how dreadfully our laws tended to 
harden the hearts of those who adrainislsred^them, may be seen in 
some of the speeches of that great lawyer, who pronounced the 
common law, when he was defending the most atrocious of its 
inflictions, to be ^ the absolute perfection of all reason.^ The 
same spirit of severity which added tortures to death, extended to 
minor punishments ; fines w^ere commonly made ruinous, and im- 
prisonment for life. A jury gave Lord Say and Sele, 30001, from 
one, who had only called him a base lord ; and Justice Hutton, in 
like manner, recovered oOOOi. from a madman, who accused him. 
of high-treason, ihough he himself acknowledged the man’s in- 
sanity. These were not acts of the government ; they must be 
imputed to the juries,* the* judges, and the times, A worthless 
person who, 'having been Of the hmer Temple, was expelled from 
that society, and having been a magistrate in his own country, had 
been put out of the coimiiissioii, was brought before parliament 
from the Fleet prison, for rejoicing at the loss of Prague, and 
speaking basely of the Palatine and the Princess Klizabcth. This 
scoundrel (he was nothing belter), for words of coarse and vulgar 
ribaldry upon fhe occasion, spokeR to some of his fellow- prisoners, 
was condemned by a sentence, in wliich the loids and commons 
agreed, to be whipt from the ]'1eel to Westminster Hall, to stand 
in the pillory twice, to be fined 5000/., and imprisoned in Newgate 
for life ! The whipping was remitted, but the monstrous sentence 
was executed in all other points, more probably to the satisfaction 
of the Londoners than to their dis^st, considering what their feel- 
ings were at that time towards the Palatine cause. The patriotic 
party could not reproach the Stuarts with this ; — ou the contrary, 
they took it as a precedent and improved on it. It is their own 
Rushworth who has recorded their proceedings against a tailor of 
Loudon, ^ one Edward Sandeford,’ who was accused of having 

o£ human agony and mutilation which foniuri a part of the ordinary punishment of 
the pillory.* If they were ordinary j how could he be said to have revived them ? But 
had the hiograjiher of Hampden consulted ilie * Histury of the Troubles and Trials pf 
William Laud,’ he might there have found this passage, — ‘ In the giving of this 
fsentence I^spako i^y conscience, and was afterwards commanded to print my speech. 
But I gave no vote, because they had fallen so personally upon me, that I doubted 
many men might think spleen and not justice led me to it. Kor was it my counsel 
that ^vised their sending into these remote parts.’— p. 1 44—5, 
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* called the Earl of Essex> the Earl of Warwick, and the parliament^, 
traitora, curst the parliament, and wished the Earl of Warwick’s heart, 
in his boots, and King Pym and Sir John Hotham both hanged. They 
sent for him to the bar of the house, and the sentence pronounced, 
upon him by the speaker, was, that he should be fined to our sovereign 
lord the king, an hnndred marks, stand on the pillory in Cheapside and 
Westminster, bewhipt from thence at a cart’s tail, the first day to the 
Fleet, the second day to Bndewelh and there be kept to work during 
his 

It was not against the existence, of exorbitant power like this 
that the patriots of that day struggled, but for the possession of it. 
When Hampden refused payment of a tax, because it was levied by 
the king without the consent of parliament, he appealed to the laws, 
and.the qifestion was brought to trial. A few years afterwards 
the parliament levied taxes without consent of the king ; the persons 
who tjien refused payment were allowed no such appeal ; they 
were arrested and sent on board ship for confinement, — perhaps 
transported to the plantations, as so many of their countrymen 
were, without trial, and for no other offence than fidelity to their 
ting. ; . , 

As there had been little just {^inciple in the conduct of the 
party with which Hampden acted, judging them upon the evi- 
dence of their after actions, there was also as little prudence in 
the course which they had hitherto pursued. Afterwards, indeed, 
' if craft were wisdom, they were wise enough hut hitherto, the 
effect of their proceedings had been to bring into danger the con*^ 
stitution which was in no jeopardy before; for it yi evident: that 
Hampden and Ins associates, wlien they embarked for America, 
had given up the cause for lost, Finding it impossible to govern 
with a parliamenj which refused him the necessary supplies, 
Charles had been driven to make the experiment of governing 
without one; it succeeded: and tlfough the king himself has 
said, that by ^ forbearing to ccuivenc a parliament for some years, 
he hoped to have extinguished the sparks which some men^s dis- 
tempers had studied to kindle,^ it w as not possible that he could 
ever again have regarded it without uneasiness, ftnd a suspicion 
for which too much reason had been afforded. When Wentworth 
was about to assemble one in Ireland, he said to him, ‘ as for that 
hydra take good heed ; for you know that here I have found it as 
well cunning as malicious/ But if Charles himself, from that respect 
which he sincerely entertained *for the institutions of the country, 
should have been disposed, had all things continued peaceablig 
and prosperous, to have convened a parliament, it was a point on 
which his ministers would most probably have diifeitd from him ; 


* Rushwortlx, vol, iii. part i. p. 559. 3 April, 1642. 
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they would have felt, and represented that the business of govern- 
ment M^as carried on far more easily without one, and that if the 
people w^ere satisfied all was %vell. Satisfied they would have 
been as to all temporal concerns, for the country was never more 
flourishing ; and after acquiescing under an arbitrary government 
benignantly and conscientiously administered, the habit of obe- 
dience would have remained under worse men, and tranquillity 
have been considered a blessing, for which political righffe were a 
cheap price ; after an age of ajiarchy ft wijl always be considered 
so. In this point of view, Charles L w'ould indeed have been a 
dangerous king, for never was there a sovereign to whom arbitrary 
power might more safely have been entrusted, or with more imr 
mediate benefit to the nation; but such power, however it .may 
originate, inevitably tends to corrupt and to degrade a people. 

At this time, in Lord Nugent’s words, ^ the furious elements 
of the episcopalian and presbyterian warfare/ broke first in Scot- 
land, ^ from many magazines of confederacy and cabal, iutO 
alarming civil broils,’ — that is, into open rebellion. The Scotch 
malcontents knew that the excheq^uer was ‘running at dead low 
water mark they were ericouraged by their confederates in Eng- 
land, the^ Kad applied to Richelieu for recent assistance, and 
having formed their covenant, as much upon the model of the 
league, as if a Jesuit had drawn its plan, they went about, says 
Nalson, ^ by a strange mystery only known to covenanters, to 
extirpate popery and superstition, by uniting their arms with a 
catholic princ^, and their counsels with a Romish cardinal.’ 

‘ The co-operation of the friends of religious liberty in England was 
anxiously sought,’ says Lord Nugent, ‘ not only by the presbyterians, 
hut by others also, who, on more general grounds^of displeasure with 
the court, had joined the malcontents. But many considerations deterred 
that party in England, notwithstanding all solicitations from without 
and provocatipns at home, from yet countenancing any project of open 
insurrection. Nor does it appear tlmt any hopes were held out from, 
England, or any pains taken at that time, to excite the feelings of the 
Scotch, or even to enter into communication with them. The parlia- 
mentary leaders of this country may hav% felt that things were not yet 
sufficiently ripe for such an enterprise ; and that, immaturely under- 
taken, it might endanger or destroy the hopes of successful resistance at 
last. That, although the intention of their adversaries to destroy publicfc 
right, to its very foundations, w^ere sufficiently manifest, still it had 
not yet been displayed in such a manner as to establish a clear moral 
ease for recourse to those last means which remain to the oppressed 
for the rfcovery of freedom. They may have felt that even after re- 
sistance shall rfave been morally justified by the tyranny, of a govern^f 
ment, there are still many considerations, not affecting themselves 
onlyt w’hich it is the duty of good men very scrupulously to balance ; 
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and that complete success should, upon calculation, appear at the least 
probable, before it can behove those who love their country, or man- 
kind, to commit the fortunes and lives of thousands to the fearful issue 
of arms* Moreover^ the intentions of France were very doubtful, and 
her resentment against the English court had been excited by a set of 
feelings andprincli)les bearing no sympathy with those of the Puritans 
in Scotland; while it clearly was not the part of the leaders in Eng 
land to r§ise the standard of civil war for the hazardous chance of 



In a note to this passage^ Lord Nugent seeks to discredit An 
ihony Wood’s statement, that Hampden made more than one 
jouiuejrfifto Scotland about this time in order to ascertain the 
feelings of the Covenanters, and to negotiate with them on the 
part of the country party (as he is pleased to call them) in Eng- 
land. These, he thinks, must refer to a later period, for otherwise 
it would probably have been made a special tpatter of charge 
against him at the time of the accusation of the five members. 
But this will not appear probable, whe^ it ie remembered in what 
relation the House of Commons and the Scotch at thajt time stood 
towards each other. It was only in the preceding April, that a 
member was suspended during the session from that House for 
moving, that the Scotch propositions might be referred to a select 
cpminittee, and saying, that if peace might be had upon honest 
and honourable terms, he would cherish the thoughts of it, but, if 
not, the only two ways left worthy the enlertainineuV of this fiatioii 
were to stand or fall with honour. It was not likely, therefore, 
that this special charge should have been brought against Hamp- 
den ; but that lie made more than one journey into Scotland, and 
spent a winter there before the troubles broke out, is asserted in 
the political poems of the day, which of themselves might pass for 
some authority upon facts of ll% kind ; and no doubt has hitherto 
been made that the same has been affirmed by Burnet, though he 
designates the individual not by his name, but as a gentleman of 
quality of the English nation, who was afterwarefs a great parlia- 
ment man. Tim journies are not disputed by Lord Nugent, only 
the date of them, as it happens not to accord with his view of 
that clear moral case which, in his opinion, justifies the last 
measure — in other words, the^ raising a civil war. Upon that 
moral case we have, fortunately, Hampden’s own opinion, as will 
presently appear ; his biographer’s is given M’ith sufUcient clears 
ness, when he allows, a little later, that Lord Say^ 
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The time he fixes for it is, when the Earl of Bumforline arid 
Lord Loudon were sent as commissioners to London. 

‘ With them/ says Lord Nugent, ‘ they were thenceforward in 
constant and intimate conferences upon the means of averting Or 
opposing the incursion which was in open prepara|.ion, and which, if 
once successful, would have left Charles at full exercise to overran 
.and extinguish all remains of public freedom in England. If it were 
ircasonable in the English Puritans to conspire with the malcontents of 
another country, in order to try the la^t cl^nce for the liberties of 
their own, from this time began their treasons,^ 

About this time Hampden married his second wife, Letitia, the 
daughter of Mr. Vecliell, of Coley, near Reading. It seems 
that he never resided in liuckinghamsliire after this ma^riagf the 
demands of the times had altered the habits of his domestic life, 
and during that part of it which was spent in London, this lady 
lived with him at his lodgings, near the house which was occupied 
by Pyin, in Gray’s Inn Lane, then a^'suburban residence. And 
here the most agreeable passage ip Lord N agent’s work occurs — 
a passage very pleasing in itself, and still more so as a relief : here 
the biographer may b*e forgiven for his partizan spirit, violent as it 
is, because it shows itself here ifi a feeling of generous admiration. 

^ During the whole of the three last eventful years of his life, which 
were now beginning, his mind, which, before, had been occasionally 
applied to unconnected pursuits, was, without intermission, employed 
in that uniform course of publick service, to which his great duties, 
and his own deep sense of them, now wholly bound him. Never inac- 
tive, lie had Hitherto divided his time between the business of Parlia- 
ment, the study of books, and the amusements, as well as the useful 
occupations, of a country life. As a magistrate, he had borne a dili- 
gent share in the local affairs of his country ; but he bad also found 
leisure for indulging himself in “ an exceeding prepenseness to field 
sports,” and in the embellishment of his paternal estate, of which he 
.was very fond. When, therefore, he finally abandoned all those pur- 
suits and habits of social ease, which his temper, and talents, and the 
mild virtues of his domestick character, so much inclined and fitted 
him to enjoy, the motive must have been powerful, and the sacrifice 
great. 

* From this time till his dea^, except at some' few hasty intervals, 
when business of publick concern called him from the Parliament, 
from the council, or from the camp, he never again retunied to that 
home to which the remembrances ^his youth, his studies, his plea- 
sures, and the blameless happiness of tranquil hours, had so strongly 
* attached him. 

* His mansion still remains. It stands, away from both the principal 
roads which pass through Buckinghamshire, at the back of that chalky 
ran^^e of the Chilterns which bounds, on one side, the vale of Ayles- 
bury. The scenery which immediately surrounds it, from its seclusion 
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little known, is of singular beauty; opening* upon a’ ridge which com- 
mands a very extensive view over several counties, and diversified by 
dells, cloathed with a natural growth of box, juniper, and beech. 
What has once been the abode of such a man can never but be inte* 
resting from the associations which belong it» But, even forgetting 
these, no one, surely, who has heart or taste for the charm of high 
breezy hills, and green glades, enclosed within the shadowy stillness 
of ancie’jt woods, and avenues leading to a house on whose walls the 
remains of the different stylfjs of architecture, from the early Norman 
to the Tudor, are still ^rtly traced through the. deforming innovations 
of the eighteenth century, — no one, surely, can visit the residence of 
Hampden, and not do justice to the love which it's master bore it, and 
to that stronger feeling which could lead him from such a retirement 
to l^sinTand perils to which, thenceforth, he entirely devoted him- 
self.’— vol. i., pp. 285 — 287. 

Imthe short parliament, we are told, that he was strenuously 
engaged in the various business of the House; that 
‘ no question of principle or detail, whether afiPecting the most import- 
ant interests of the commonwealth and posterity, or the smaller con- 
cerns to be adjusted for his own county in the assembly to which she 
had sent him — none were too migl^ty for liis capacity an^ courage, or 
minute for his indefatigable industry. To ail he applied those natural 
gifts of a ready understanding and a winning persuasion, as well as 
those acquired habits of arrangement, which fitted him to meet the 
necessities of the times and the demands of his electors/ 

This is the language of an ehgCy written in faith and not upon 
knov^ ledge; that he was an active and able men^ber is certain, 
the journals and minutes of the* House bear testimony to his assi- 
duity, but none of his speeches during this time have been pre- 
served, The leaders of this Parliament, Lord Nugent says — 

^ did not amuse themselves or the country with vain abstract declara- 
tions, that the right of government fs from the people. They did 
much better : they contented themselves with maintaining the inherent 
right of the people to be well governed. And thus they left it on 
record, that a House of Commons, representing the opinion, generally, 
of the country, and enjoying its confidence, and acting resolutely up 
to its own faculties, may successfully begin the work which, according 
to Lord Bolingbroke, it is always in the power of any House of Com- 
mons to achieve ! ’ ‘ The Parliament/ he also says, ‘ although it was 
not suffered to complete a single act, may yet be justly considered 
one of the most useful that eve» sat ; because, without show of vio- 
lence or passion, it first reduced to system those resources which are 
in the hands of every Parliament for its own defence, butjlvhich before 
had been viewed only at a distance and as speculative/ ^ ^ 

What it was that they succesifuUy began the biographer has 
not specified ; and if by their defensive resources he mea» the 
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withholding supplies^ the merit or demerit of priginating.tbat sort 
of offensive defence might be claimed for the preceding parliaments 
of this reign. The dissolution of this parliament was deemed a 

S reat misfortune by all persons^ except those who, with Oliver St. 

ohn, exulted at it, thinking that all was well, because it must be 
worse before it could be belter-^a feeling to winch Lord Nugent 
gives in his adhesion, saying, that ^ with Charles no parliament 
could be safe, much less usieful to the country, that did not begin 
by taking the whole power of government info its own hands ! ’ 
Tiie Scotch invasion followed, whether by advice of the leaders 
of the popular party in London, will, we are told, probably always 
remain matter of doubt ; nor is the question now of much import- 
ance, But it is admitted that a constant communi^i«,ti 9 p , was 
kept up between them ; and it is affirmed, that ‘ the principle of 
resistance had doubtless, long before this, received its justification 
in the minds of Hampden, and the other principal men of that 
party ; and the delay can be attributed only to that strong notion 
of duty, which after resistance shall have been otherwise morally 
justified, will always c^eter good men from engaging themselves in 
a hopeless conflict.’ The* reader is requested to bear this passage 
in mind ;* for we shall presently* show', that Hampden afterwards 
made a solemn and deW)erate profession of passive obedience. 
However unread or half-read Whiglings and Whigaiiiores may 
be astonished at the assertion, and however resolutely they may 
determine to disbelieve it, it will not be contradicted by Lord 
Nugent. e 

^ There are no grounds,’ says his Lordship, ^ to presume that 
the cabal in London had yet determined on the last sad hazard of 
a civil war; but it would be w'eakness to suppose that their minds 
were not prepared for it.’ The country houses of the leading 
persons of the ’malcontents became the places of consultation 
with the Scotch commissioners, Broughton Castle in Oxford- 
shire, which was Lord Say’s, and^awsley, in Nortliamptonshire, 
the house of Hampden’s soii-iu-Iaw, Sir Richard Knightley, 
* were from their position, with reference to the north road, and 
their easy distance from London, convenient for these interviews,’ 
Here Hampden, Pym, St. John, Lords Say, Brooke, and Holland, 
the Earls of Warwick, Bedford, and Essex, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and the younger Vane^ held- their sittings with others, ‘ who were 
as deeply involved in the general plan of resistance:’ — soft and 
.dulcet language for such meetings and such purposes ! ^ Their 
meetings in London were usually in Gray’s- Inn-Lane, whither 
the reports ffom their counciUiables in the country wf^re addressed, 
and from whence, after these had been considered, advices were 
communicated to the friends of the country party in the city.’ 

These 
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These Scotch commissioners were ^ only authorized to plead in- 
tegrity and demonstrate their fidelity/ not empowered to propose 
any terms towards a mediation to the king's satisfaction. The 
way in which they demonstrated their fidelity, and gave proof of 
that fidelity tvlii«h they pleaded^ was by holding these secret councils 
with the discontented English, chiefly ‘ those who favoured pres- 
bytery and were no friends to bishops, or had siiftered in the late 
censures in the star-chan^ber, exchequer, high commission, and 
other judicatories. Those also w'ho inclined to a republic, had 
much correspondence with them ; and they courted all, fomented 
every discontent, and made large and i-eligious promises of future 
happy times.' Among those who ^ were deep in with 4hem' in 
tfcw«c.-w^SonabIe practices, Whitelock names Hampden. Another 
parliament was now summoned, in conformity to the advice of 
St! afford, Laud, and Hamilton; and in ihjfc ensuing elections, even 
as described by Lord Nugent, it may seem that the patriots of that 
day ha^e been followed by those of the present, as faithfully in 
their practices as in their principles. '' ' 

* The friends of liberty proceeded with the utmost skill and diligence 
to canvass the country through, fof the return of persons of their party 
and connexions to the lower house. The Earl of Warwick, Lord 
Brook, and the Earl of Bedford, took an active share in their prepara- 
tion. Pym and Hampden rode through various counties, using the utmost 
exertions, by every appeal to public spirit, to rouse the electors to the 
support of candidates of known courage and fidelity to their , cause.* 

The Earl of Warwick wrole^ from York, that ^ the game was 
W'ell begun,' and we have it on what Lord Niigcut chooses to call 
* the very doubtful authority of Eachard,' that one of tlie leaders, 
intemperate in lii§ zeal and his success, openly boasted ‘ that they 
were strong enough to pull the king's crown from his head, but the 
gospel would not let them.' When'they were strong enough, they 
regarded the gospel as little as the law. 

Hampden's was a double return to this fatal parliament, for 
Wendover, and for his own county; he made his election for the 
latter; he had one son-in-law returned, and tlirefe cousins, Crom- 
well being one. Lord Nugent says, * the time appears scarcely 
yet to have arrived, when the zeal of waiters on this part of our 
history may be sufficiently cooled, to allow them to treat oL the 
conduct of the Long Parliament, without the inclination to pro- 
nounce any but a fair and equal judgment on its acts.' But the 
most bitter revilers of its memory, he thinks, * will scarcely main- 
tain that the tyranny wffiich it undertook to coutrou^ cquld.have 
been dealt wdth on a mere defensive plan, workilig witffin the 
limits of the constitution.' But if Hampden and his par^ had 
truly desired to work within those limits, they who are most fully 
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acquainted with the history of those times wall be most fully con- 
vinced, that all which w^as desirable might have been safely and 
peaceably efi'ecle'd. They will believe the solemn declaration 
of Charles himself, who, in his solitude and sufferings, stated w’hat 
were the feelings with which he met this parliumenj-. 

* All jealousies,’ he says, ‘ being laid aside, my own and my childrens* 
interests gave me many obligations to seek and preserve the love and 
welfare of my subjects, the only temporal blessings that are left to the 
ambition of just rnonarchs, as their. greate!#t h<j^iour and safety, next 
God’s protection. I cared not to lessen myself in some things of my 
w’onted prerogative, since I l^new^' I could be no loser, if 1 might gain 
but a recompence in my subjects’ affections. I intended not only to 
oblige my friends, but mine enemies also, exceeding even the. desires 
of those that were fxctiously discontent, if tliey did but pretend tb^any 
modest and sober sense. The odium and offences which some men’s 
rigour and remissness in church and state had contracted upon 'my 
government, I resolved to have expiated by such laws and regulations 
for the future, as iqight not only rectify xvhat was amiss in practice, 
but supply what was defective in the constitution. I resolved to 
reform, what I should, by, free and full advice in parliament, be con- 
vinced of to be amiss, and to grant wjiatever my reason and conscience 
told me w’as'tit to be desired.’ ‘ But our sins })eing ripe,’ (thus he con- 
cludes his meditation,) ‘ there was no preventing of God’s justice from 
reaping that glory in our calamities, which we robbed him of in our 
prosperity.’ 

Before Lord Nugent outers upon the transactions of the Long 
Parliament, he endeavours to make his way smooth, by premising 
that our general conclusions in favour of a cause do not require that 
everything which was done to support it shall be capable of a full 
moral vindication. We may grant this, and insist, nevertheless, that 
when things are done which are capable of no moral vindication, 
whatever may have been our conclusion in favour of the cause, we are 
bound, ^ if there be any virtue and if there be any praise,* to con- 
demn those who have supported it by such means, and not to parti- 
cipate in their guilt, by attempting to vindicate or excuse it. His 
own task, howevei', as confined to the three first years of that par- 
liament, and not extending beyond the time of Hampden’s deaths 
he considers comparatively easy, Hampden is now found upon 
the two committees appointed to conduct the impeachment of 
Strafford, and to expedite the charges against Laud. The perse- 
cution and judicial murder of Laud^nter not into Lord Nugent’a 
subject :-7-it would have been fortunate if those of Stratford had not 
been so muo’ connected with Hampden’s history, that the bio- 
grapher found ^or felt it necessary to enter on the viinlication 
of h is heu) upon that score. For the proceedings against this 
noble^ictim, there is little doubt, he says, ^ even if the leaders 
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of the House of Commons had had nd other motive, there was a 
close and urgent one of personal safety, which made it absolutely 
necessary that the* blow aimed at Stratford should be struck with- 
out delay, l^he courtiers, and even some of the ministers, had 
already spokenof charges of high-treason against Pym and Hamp- 
den and the rest; Pym and Hampden and the rest were more 
discreet and as much in earnest as they.’ — It was not in the more 
or less* of discretion, the ditference between the parties lay ; 
Strafford liad committed no legal treason ; ‘ Pym, Hampden, and 
the rest ’ hady — by Lord N ugent’s own statement of their conduct 
and their views. 

‘ With such,’ says the biographer, ‘ as are swayed in theirjudg- 
by their admiration of a courageous heart, and a 
nobly-gifted mind struggling against danger and dishonour, Straf- 
ford’s acquittal is always sure.’ The question of guilt is taken 
for granted here ; but what his Lordship says is so far true, that 
the struggles of a brave heart and a powerful iijind, against injus- 
tice and oppression, will always secure the sympathy of congenial 
minds, and that while English history slmll endure, the trial and 
death of Strafford will excite jn such minds a fat; stronger and 
more abiding interest than the life of Hampden. Lord Nugent 
is conscious that he treads here upon dangerous ground. He 
will not justify the proceeding — because he knows it to have been 
a crime ; he will not condemn it — because lui knows also that it 
was not a blunder, which in the school of revolutionists is con’- 
sidered worse. He loses no opportunity of assei^tiiig or i!i.sinuat- 
ing something to the prejudice of Strafford, or in excuse for his 
pcrsecut(»rs ; ^ they,’ he says, ‘ be it remembered, were cliarged 
with no ordinary duties : they were fighting against no ordinary 
man, and with inferior means ; and above all, they were fighting 
a great battle for the liberties of tlicir country,’ Duties indeed ! 
Pym, perhaps, who, when Sy^afford left that party and accepted 
office, said of him, ^ we will never leave you while that head is 
upon your shoulders,’ might deem it a duty deliberately to keep 
the wicked w'ord of vengeance which he had passionately pledged. 
He may have been influenced by ^ the temptation of a great re- 
venge upon political antagonists,’ which Lord N ugent seems to 
think so great a one, that if it had existed in Strafford’s case, it 
might liave been some pallia^on for his ‘ apostacy !’ Hut who that 
attaches any philosophical, any moral, any religious meaning to the 
word dv^yy could deem it a duty to make that law ^lich was nert 
law before- — for the purpose of putting a political edeniy^lo death 1 
Nor is the eulogistic biographer more fortunate in his plea, that 
the prosecutors were acting with inferior means ; they had tljj^ Par- 
liament, the Puritans, and the Mob, ‘ They had to determine,’ he 
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says, ^ whether they would allow a criminal to escape death, be- 
cause his crime was so great and so complete, that it was difficult 
to bring it within the bounds of a statute (!), and thus show futui'e 
ministers away to baffle justice ; or whether, in order to destroy 
4 powerful enemy to their country, they should for a time cast 
loose from the anchorage-ground of law, and on a capital matter 
loo/ On ihe whole, he allows that ^ the proceeding by bill is 
•not capable of any complete vindication — that mercy is never 
the attribute of great assemblies, •and justice tiot always, — and that 
to treat of it as a legal act would be an idle misuse of terms/ 
But after all this, he says, ^ tlie apology for it is, that while Straf- 
ford lived there was no security against his return to power ; and 
that though the phrase in St. John’s speech, that there 
for wolves and beasts of prey, if taken as argument in law, would 
be but insolent and cruel mockery, it was nevertheless a fit decla- 
ration of the character of an act which was to demolish an autho- 
rity stronger than the law', and an authority which it was difficult, 
without demolishing, to abate ! ’ 

In this part of Lord »N ugent’s work a passage occurs in which 
this journal is directly concerned:— 

‘ We have already remarked/ says his Lordship, ‘how necessary it 
is for any man who would do fair justice to the leaders in this prosecu- 
tion, to keep his mind free to judge between the two inodes of proceed- 
ing adopted during its course. Of this w^e shall presently adduce a 
remarkable proof Those writers who discuss this matter in a mere 
spirit of political controversys and w'ho would therefore include that 
whole party and that whole prosecution in one undistinguishing mea- 
sure of either approbation or blame, have endeavoured to veil the great 
barrier of principle whicli separates the trial upon the impeachment 
from the ex post facto law of pains and penalties.* This course has 
been lately taken in an eminent critical work, in its observations on 
Mr. Hal lam’s history. The impeachment and bill of attainder are 
there treated of but as parts of on^ great measure, and then pro- 
nounced upon together as being an “ extra-legal murder.” They are 
-said to have originated in the failure of the proposal for giving 
-office to some of the leaders of that party who “ wanted places and 
|)ower, and, being disappointed in their expectations, determined 
upon shedding the blood of the man with whom, if they had been 
taken into office, they wbre willing to have coalesced.” This im- 
putation must have been made without due inquiry into the history 
.of that transaction. None of those persons who were named for 
-office appear^ to have been privy to any compromise in favour of 
Lord except the Earl of Bedford, with whom the negotia- 

tion originateii>V by whom it was secretly conducted, and by who^e 
deatli it was abruptly closed. There is, consequently, no reason for 
Imputkig to them a folly so gn)ss as the haA’ing been willing to 
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coalesce with one who woald not have A>st much time after such » 
coalition in effectually working their ruin, and that of their cause. 
Besides, the impeachment had preceded that negotiation ; and, con- 
sequently, the remarks of this writer upon those who, “ being dis- 
appointed in tjieir expectations, were thereby determined upon 
shedding blood,” must be strictly limited to the promoters of the bill 
of pains and penalties, among whom he strangely classes Hampden 
with tim Earl of Bedford, who was working to defeat it, and died 
before it reached tlie^Upjler House, and with Lord Say, who coun- 
selled, spoke, and voted against *it. “ This fact alone,” concludes 
the passage in question, “ might suffice to reclaim an ingenuous 
mind from the worship of P 3 'm and Hampden.*’ It is pleasing to a 
mind whjfh would contemplate with unqualified admiration the high 
Diatrieless character of Hampden, to be able, without disingenuous- 
ness, to satisfy itself that the premises on which this censure rests, 
are likewise destitute of foundation. Throughout the progress o£ 
the attainder, the memory of Hampden is not stained by any appear- 
ance of his having been concerned in it. That he was a manager of 
the impeachment, and an active one, we have seeh. The remarkable 
fact, therefore, of his name not appearing jn any of the proceedings, 
on the bill, whether it afford a more or less strong presumption of his. 
having disapproved of that coursJ, is at least a sufficieAt answer to an 
accusation which ought not to have been made unless accompanied by, 
direct affirmative proof.’ — vol. i. p. 372-375, 

It is not to be supposed that Lord Nugent would thus assail 
the Quarterly Ueview unles.s lie were Adly assured that no suffi- 
cient authority, or none wliich he would admit to be sufficient, 
could be produced in support of the imputation brought in this 
journal against Hampden and the other leaders of his party, for 
their conduct to^wards Strafford. Now it must be allowed that 
appearances are not a little to the advantage of the noble assailant ; 
for no doubt he liad all his documents about him when he made, 
this attack, and when he impugned the iidelity of others in their 
statements, he of course niusl%e presumed to have been more than 
even ordinarily careful in his own investigations. lie calls upon 
us for ^ direct afBrmalive proof;’ and with such apparent con- 
fidence in the impossibility of such proof being adduced, that in 
another place,* he speaks of the imputation as a ‘ supposition of 
the tory writers ’ — ^ an insiimatioii words which themselves iq- 
sinuate that the statement of the Quarterly Review was neither 
more nor less than the fiftse colouring of an advocate, — tlie. 
calumny of a thorough-paced and unprincipled partizan. 

The statement which is thus impugned was ma^ ye&vsf 
ago ; and, as it is not usual in a journal of this kjfnd to produce 
authorities for a matter of liistory (except on points of particular 
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importance to some imui^idiate question), it would be neither 
reprehensible nor stra»)ge if no reference were given to the author 
upon whose credibility it was advanced. We are now, however, 
enabled to say that ^ in the Memorials of the English jMIiurs, or 
an Historical Account of what passed from the Beginning of the 
Reign of King Charles I. to King Charles 11. his happy Kestaura- 
tion, by Mj*. Wliitelock/ and at the forty-first page, Lord Nugent 
will find it thus written*: — ^ 

‘ But there was a proposal, (the subject of mtfch discourse,) to pre- 
vent all this trouble,* and io restore the Earl of Strafford to his former 
farovr and honour^ if the king would prefer some of the grandees to 
oflfices at court, whereby Strafford's enemies should become his friends, 
and the king*s desires he promoted. 

‘ It was that should l)e made Lord Treasurer, the Lord Say 

Master of the Wards, Mr. Pym Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Holies Secretary of State, Mr. Hampden tutor to the Prince ; others 
to have other places. 

‘ In order wherewnto the Bishop of London resigned up his trea- 
surer’s staff ; tlie Lord Cottingtoii his place of the Master of the 
Wards, and the rest were*'easily to be voided. But whether upon the 
king’s alteratioi? of his mind, or by ^whatever means it came to pass, is 
uncertain, these things were not effected, and the great 7nen bafUed 
thereby^ became the more incensed and violent agamsi the Earl, joining 
with the Scotch commissioners who were implacable against him.* 
Thus, then, it appears, that what 1-ord Nugent represents as a 
supposition — an insinuation of the ^ tory writers’ — is stated in 
plain tertns as a natter of fact by Whiielock ; and in so well known 
a book as his Memorials, which book is his Journal — a contem- 
porary record of the best authority, llis means of information 
have never been questioned, (he was, indeed, ovie of the Com- 
mittee for managing the prosecution of Strafford;) his veracity 
has never been impeached. He may sometimes have been misin- 
formed concerning things that happy led at a distance, and some- 
times have given a slight party colouring, or rather tint, to his 
statements ; but a more trust-worthy writer in the main is not to 
be found. The w^orst that could be said of Whitelock would be, 
to call him heart of willow instead of oak ; but it is better to have 
a weak heart than an obdurate or a wicked one. 

Now Whitelock’s name occurs frequently among the vague 
references at the bottom of Lord Ny gent’s pages ; and this is so 
noticeable a passage — a passage, in the language of that day, so 
considercjtftfe-Hjbearing so vitally upon the character of Hampden 
and of tlij^ oth&r' ^ grandees,’ that it is difficult to conceive how 
it should be overlooked by one who was composing ^ Memorials 

* Meaning the proceedings against Strafford. 
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of Hampden, his Party and his Times,) and who must have been 
iu the habit of consulting Whitelock among his other indispensable 
authorities. It is very possible that l^ord Nugent, if he had 
observed the passage, would not have quoted it, nor have adopted 
its substance i^ji his narrative; — this we can understand. Having 
taken up the cause of Hampden and his party, as a party-pleader, 
he might have thought the supjjressio ven a common and allowable 
practice — even a laudable one, as serving tlie end he had in view ; 
and, indeed, the wl^g ifiust be.a sturdy moralist who would not 
prefer whiggism to historical truth. But we certainly do not 
believe, that having observed this passage, he would hav(^ afl’ected 
to treat the statement of the Quarterly Keviewer as the supposition 
U'^miation — of a tory writer. Lord Nugent is too honour- 
able for this. He cannot be more solicitous to acquit himstdf of 
any such imputation than we arc ready to acquit him. The <‘opy 
of IMiitelock’s Memorials now before us is of the best edilion, 
(that of w'liich professes to contain ‘ many additions, never 

before printed,’ If iha passage in question should be one of those 
additions, and his l^ordship should have used an earlier edition, 
he will tjien be honourably acquitted/ 

Thus far w e had written iu good faith, not 'for a moment 

doubting that Lord Nugent had justly described the statement in 
this journal, when he impugned it, as carry ing with it no voucliers. 
But, verily, the reader will not be mon‘ astonished than the writer 
of these pages was, when, upon taking down lli(‘ seventy-third 
number of this journal with the intent of extracting the passage, 
and here submitting it, that ft might be seen how faithfully the 
authority had been follow^ed there, he found that authority dis- 
tinctly slated — npt in a reference at the foot of the page but in the 
text itself, where with some slight and (in that place) unimportant 
omissions, the ijmssima verba of Whitelock, arid as such are pro- 
duced. The passage is not long, and w'c may be permitted to 
reproduce it. It was introdiifced as a circumstance ^ of no little 
importance for throwing light (if new light w^ere needed) upon the 
motives and morality of the persons who mainly promoted the 
legal or extra-legal murder of Strafford.'’ 

‘ “ There was a proposal,” says Whitelpclj, “ to restore the Earl 
of Strafford to his former favour and honour, if the king would prefer 
some of the grandees to at court, whereby Strafford’s enemies 
should become his friends, and the king's desires be promoted." The 
grandees vvlio are named are Lord Say,Pym, Holies, and Hampden. But 
the arrangement failed, “ by what means is uncertaiy an|!^tne great 
men baflled thereby became the more incensed and violent against the 
Earl.'* The proposal, it must be observed, was not merely to spare 
Strafford's life, but to restore him to his former favour and power, and 

to 
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to become hU friends ; the ^grandees, as their colleague calls them, 
wanted places and })ower, and being disappointed in their expectations, 
they determined upon shedding the blood of the man with whom, if 
they might have been taken into office, they were willing to have 
coalesced. This fact alone might suffice to reclaim an ingenuous 
mind from tlie worship of Pym and Hampden.' — Qtiarterly Review^ 
No. Ixxiii., p. 235. 

If tlie fact be not here stated upon as formal and sufficient evi- 
dence as can in strict justice be required, and if the inference be 
not fairly deduced fiom the fact," then are fhcls good for nothing 
and fair deduction for as little. But jurymen are not the only 
persons who, upon occasion, can show Uumiselves evidence-proof. 
How far Lord Nugent may have succeeded in rendcrijj^^himself 
thus impenetrable, we have no interest in inquiring : it 
agreeable to suppose, that when he treated our statement with in- 
dignant disbelief, the page itself, in which Whitelock's name would 
have stared him in the face, was not before him. That he had read 
the paper is evidci^i,t, and, unless we deceive ourselves, not without 
sometimes yielding to it an unw'illing assent. But, very probably, 
the sentences which he has quoted from it may have been tran- 
scribed fropi ^some commentator whose opinions were more con- 
genial with his Lordship's, and who, in his attempt to invalidate 
the fact, found it convenient to keep the authority out of sight. 
There are men so thoroughly possessed by the spirit of party, 
that the denunciation of the prophet is fulfilled in them : ‘ Seeing, 
they shall see and not perceue; and hearing, they shall hear and 
not understand.’*^ Lord Nugent is laincnlably bewhigged, but not 
yet we hope to this extent. 

He feels that the execution of Strafford was a murder com- 
mitted under the forms of law ; and, much to the credit of his 
ow'ii feelings, endeavours to show that his political saint had no 
share in the infamy of that iniquitous transaction. The single fact 
on which his exculpation rests is d^jawn from Sir Ralph Veruey’s 
manusciipt notes, where it appears that — 

‘ On the Kith of April, wdien it \vas discussed, pending the at- 
tainder, whether tllie Commons should continue to hear the EarPs 
counsel at the bar of the Lords, or proceed w'itli the hill, St. John, 
having said that “ being possessed of a hill, they had made themselves 
judges, and being so, it were a dishonour to hear counsel anywhere 
hut at their own bar and Colepeppe^^ having said, “ if we reply to 
Lord Strafford’s counsel before the Lords, we prejudice our cause in 
taking away tbe power of declaring treason;” — Hampden, according 
to'Sir Rafj»,h %*}rney’s notes, in opposition to his fellow managers, 
tiiged that they Isbould proceed, not by bill, but by trial at the Lords* , 
bar. “ The bill now depending doth not tie us to goe by bill. Our 
epunsehhath been heard. Ergo, in justice w»e must heare his. Noe 

more 
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more prejudice to goe to heare matter of la\|, than to heare counsel to 
matter of fact/* —vol. L, pp. 377, 378. 

There seems reason to question whether^ in this discussion, it 
Mas considered as an alternative to hear the Earl’s counsel at the 
JiOrds’ bar or proceed with the bill, for by the result of that day’s 
debate it appears, that both were done, the committee answering, 
‘ after some deliberation with the House, that since the Lords 
had so resolved, they would not deny it to be there present, and to 
hear what his counsel jioulfl say foy him ; but to reply any more in 
public they neither could nor would, because of the bill already 
past ; only if the Lords should take any scruple in the matter of 
law, they vvould be ready to give them satisfaction by a private 
* So that Hampden’s opinion, it appears, prevailed, 
and the bill nevertheless proceeded. It has not been discovered 
that on any other occasion he alluded to the bill. 

‘ But wliy then, it is asked, if Hampden disapproved of tlie prece- 
dent of a bill of attainder, did he not make liead against it as man- 
fully as lie had before supported the impeaclinient ?* Plainly, because 
in a case doubtful to him only as a matter of precedent, but clear to 
him in respect of the guilt of the accused person, in a case in which 
the accused person, in his estimation, deserved death, And in Mdiich 
all laM" but that of the sceptre and the sword \vas at an end if he 
liad escaped it, when all the ordinary protection of law to the subject 
throughout the country M’as suspended, and suspended mainly by the 
counsels of Strafford himself, Hampden was not prepared to lieroi^- 
cally immolate the liberties of England in order to save the' life of 
him who M-ouId have destroyed th^m. Hampden probably considered 
the hill which took away Strafford’s life (and indeed it must in fair- 
ness be so considered) as a revolutionary act undertaken for the 
defence of the Commonwealth. That in his conscience he believed it 
to be an act of substantial injustice to the person arraigned, no man 
has any right to conclude. 1 nioreovc'r aver, that there is not more 
ground for imputing a participation in that measure to him than to 
Lord Clarendon, and not near sd much as to Lord Falkland. 

‘ The conduct of Hampden in this matter has been unjustly dealt 
MUth. It has been (designedly, as it appears) confounded with that of 
others, by Lord Clarendon, by the Commonwealth writers, and by 
the inflamed tory writers of modern times. Ixwd Clarendon, never 
did justice to any opponent, and there M*ere many feeling.s \vhich 
specially interfered M’ith his doing justice to Hampden. The Com- 
monwealth writers are, of coura«, partial to Hampden’s memory; but 
they are generally defenders also of the proceedings against Strafford, 
and would not willingly disconnect a name which they ris^ered from k 
measure Which they approved. And the modern tcay wmfets ar^ 
well content to assume, without any authority for it, that Halmpdeb^s 
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reputation is involved in \i measure which they represent as an “ extra 
legal murder,” blackening every reputation which can be connected 
with it.' — vol. U P* 379 — 381, 

A hip-aiid-thigli reformer, in one of the magazines, has replied 
to Lord ]N agent upon this point, and taken 14^10 opportunity of 
reproving him for still retaining some of those feelings and opinions 
W'hicli belong to his birth and education. He reproaches him for 
having disfigured this part of his Memorials with an a*itenipt to 
show that Hampden is not stained by an^^ appearance of having 
been concerned in the attainder. 

‘ Not that he opposed it, but that “ he — did wiiat ? — he stood by 
with all his lofty thouglits of the thousands of families wiiose quarrel 
he had embraced, and k5ft the burden of the deed ir 

happiness to his great fellow-labourer Pyin, tiiut lie might himself 
escape the odium of having departed from a strict letter of precedent, 
and might appear graceful to an aristocratic posterity and a future 
race of Quarterly lleviewers. How monstrous all this appears I And 
yet Lord NugenfJ who is a man of strong natural understanding, and 
led into this species of reasoning by induced feelings of liabit and 
education, thinks that ‘he is adorning, while inflicting himself a stain 
on the momory of Hampden, and tlilks of the injustice wliicli has been 
done to the great patriot on this point liy Clarendon and otliers. Why, 
if it be indeed true that lie retired from tlie division on the attainder 
before the question w^as put, no doubt he had admirable reas'ons for 
doing so, and rested meanwhile on the surety of its passing ; for even 
Lord Nugent does not pretend to say, that he had not its success 
much'at heart. » Why then blame plarendoii ? For it seems to us, 
that w^hat Clarendon says of Hampden’s character so far bears out 
Lord Nugent ; and that they both conspire in this instance to reflect 
no additional honour on the patriot.” “ He begojj many opinions and 
notions,” says that historian, the education whereof he committed 
to other men ; so far disguising his own designs, that he seemed 
seldom to wish more than was concluded; and in many gross conclu- 
sions, which would hereafter conlC*ibute to designs not yet set on 
foot, when he found them suflSciently backed by majority of voices, 
/le would, wlthdra^jo himself before the question^ that he might not seem 
to consent to so much visible unreosonMenessy ’ 

It may assist Lord Nugent in his reflections upon the spirit of 
this encomiast, wdio reproaches him for being ' afraid of great 
questions like Strafford’s attainder,' if ho calls to mind the obser- 
vation of Danton — the Ajax of fire French Revolution, as he 
w^as called by his admirers — for he too had his admirers! When 
lhat projflig^ and merciless revolutionist was carried back from 
the revohilion^ry tribunal (which he had himself instituted) to the 
Conciergerie, breathing execrations upon his former associates, 
who had now sent him in his turn to the guillotine,-—^ After all,* 
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said he, ^ they are such brothers as Cainf^ It was a just remark; 
but it is not among their brethren that revolutionists liiid innocent 
victims. He wbo fraternizes with them, for any half-way purpose 
of his own, knowing at what they aim, which he cannot clioose but 
know, because il;is loudly and insolently proclaimed by them, will 
one day (whatever may have been his own intentions) have cause, 
like Danton, in bitterness of soul to ask forgiveness of God and 
man. * ‘ ^ 

But as regards Hatnpden’s part in the persecution of Lord 
Strafford, the strength of the argument is on the hip-and-thigh 
professor’s side. It is of little consequence in this tragedy, whether 
the attainder is to be considered as the last act of the piece, or as 
a^nia^«8^4>ffrt to it ; part of the same drama undoubtedly it is, and 
by the same joint authors, and the unity of design is preserved 
throughout, '.rht* case would be sufficiently scandalous for the 
promoters if it ended with the impeachment ; for if the acts of im- 
perious injustice, with wbich Strafford might justly be charged, 
had been tenfold greater and more numerous than tliey were, they 
could no more have amounted to treason th§in ‘ two hundred black 
rabbits can make a black horsey’ as in a like case was said by 
Laud’s honest counsel Herne in answer to Serjeant Wild. Hhe 
malignity which preferred a charge of treason against him could only 
be equalled by the audacious falsehood of the accusation. ^ 1 do not 
understand,’ says Hobbes, ^ how anything can be treason against 
the king, that the king, hearing and knowing of it, does not think 
treason. But it was a piece of that parlianjeut’s ^rtllice i?o put 
the word traitorously to any article exhibited against any man 
whose life they meant to take away.’ They accused him of 
traitorously assuming to himself regal pow er over the lives, liberties, 
persons, lands, and goods of his Majesty’s subjects in England and 
Ireland; of detaining a great part* of the revenues, and taking 
great sums out of the Exchequer, the better to enrich and enable 
himself to go through with his 1:raitorous designs ; of traitorously 
abusing the power and authority of his government, to the in- 
creasing and encouraging of papists ; of malicioiftly endeavouring 
to stir up hostility with Scotland ; and of traitorously breaking his 
trust as lieutenant-general of the army by wilfully betraying divers 
of his Majesty’s subjects to death, and the army to a dishonourable 
defeat, to the end that by such loss and dishonour England might 
be engaged in a national and irrcconcileable quarrel with the Scots. 
In framing these accusations, Hampden took an active part — accur 
sations which he knew to be false, and being gimscious that 
te himself had been engaged in treasonable practices with the 
Scotch. ^ 

These accusations were not mere technicalities, like the sober 
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follies which disgrace <kur law-craft, — which are not meant to be 
Jaclie\'ed, and which deceive no one; they were preferred in seri- 
ous uiaiignity, with murderous intention, against a life which 
Pym, years before, had threatened to pursue. When Strafford 
was about to depart from Wentworth for the mt^‘ting of this par- 
liament, he wrote thus to his faithful friend and kinsman, Sir 
George Hadcliffe : — 

‘ 1 am to-morro^v for London, -with inpre dangers beset, t believe, 
than ever any man went Avitb outof Yorkshire*; yet my heart is good, 
and I find nothing cold within me. It is not to be believed how great 
the malice is, and how intent they are about it ; little less care there is 
taken to ruin me than to save their own souls. Nay, for themselves I 
wish tlieir attention to the latter were equal to that ip 

the former, and certainly they w’ill search heaven and liell, as they 
say, to do me mischief.' 

The promoters of this persecution made it, in their malice, an 
article of accusation against him, that ‘ flax, being one of the na- 
tive commodities of Ireland, he had enforced the w'orking it into 
yarn and thread, and ordering of the same in such ways wdierein 
the natives ^of that king(^om \^ere unpractised and unskilful!’ 
This was*one of the benefits which Strafford had conferred upon 
Ireland; and his reward was to have it charged upon him as a 
crime ! Before his administration the revenue in that kingdom had 
fallen short evety year above Q0,0()0L In the course of seven 
years, it not only paid all its own charges, and discharged a debt 
of 80‘,0()O/., but yielded more than fi0,(X)0/. yearly above all pay- 
ment. He recovered for the church lands and tithes ^ sacrilegiously 
introverted,’ above 30,000/, in yearly value. * He brought in all 
the laws in England in force at his time (except some penal ones 
which are commonly snares to the people), so that the Irish and 
English might live together as one pcm>le.’ Before his time the 
Moorish pirates not only infested tlie seas and ports, but used to 
land and carry away men for slav^ ; he secured the seas, and for 
every ton of shipping which he found there he left an hundred. 
He prevented stnuggling, and made the mcidiants pay their cus- 
toms more duly than they had done, to the displeasure of those 
whose illicit profits were thus curtailed, but so much to the public 
benefit, that * all lands throughout Ireland increased near double in 
yearly value and rents within the compass of those seven years.' 

‘ Here,' Says Whitaker of Wballey, ‘ the province might be said 
to be made\jor the ruler, and the ruler for the province: Ireland, 
half-conquer^ halLcivilized, misgoverned by some former deputies, 
and never completely governed by any, required a strong and decisive 
hand,^not over-solicitous about the forms of law, but anxious for the 
maintenance of order and the general welfare of the epuntry; and 
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precisely such a governor it found in Wentl’orth. He conducted his 
whole administration in a temper suited to times which reverenced 
authority, and knew how to be thankful for measures of rough bench- 
cence ; but it was at a period when mankind could no longer be grate- 
ful for anything, and had resolved not to be governed at all. * Accord- 
ingly, his reward for all these national benefits was an impeachment ; 
and he was accused of levying war upon the king, for having, in the 
king’s service, quartered a cor|X)ral and four soldiers on a man who 
refused to pay his taxes^’ * * 

Strafford, triumphantly vindicating himself from charges which 
nothing but the deadliest malice could have preferred, said, that if 
the best endeavours of a subject might justly deserve any reward 
country, he craved leave to think that he rather 
d^rved many thanks than the least punishment. But Pym told 
him,^ that ‘ he was like the harlot in the Proverbs, — he wiped 
his mouth, and with a brazen face said he had done no evil/ No 
wiping could clean the mouth which uttered such a speech ! 

^ The verdict of many generations,’ says Lord IS ugeiit, ^ has 
been passed upon the memory of Hampden and that of liis re- 
viler’ — (so he calls Strafford, because bf some contemptuous ex- 
pressions concerning Hampden* in his letters), ^ and they must 
indeed be very sanguine enemies to the liberty of their country 
who can now hope to see that judgement reversed,’ The verdict 
which has been reversed, and in all due form, is that by which 
* the turbulent party then prevailing’ condemned Straflbrd for 
accumulative treason, upon an act made for the special purpose 
of destroying him. The verdict which has been passed between 
him and those who sought his life, and took it by such means, wdll 
not be set aside upon any motion of Lord N ugent’s ; and a most 
wrong-headed friend to the liberty of his country must he be who 
wishes that it should! * He sufl’ered,* says Malcolm Laing, ^with- 
out legal evidence, from the violence of his accusers, and the 
secret conviction or the fear o4' his judges. The apprehensions 
of his escape, if the trial were interrupted, seem to have first sug- 
gested the bill for preventing the dissolution of parliament without 
its own consent.’ ‘ Well,’ said Laud, long before the expressive 
words bore any relation to his own fortunes, and that of his illus- 
trious friend and fellow-martyr, — ^ Well, if any man thinks an act 
of pailiament is an absolution from sin against the moral law of 
God, he is much out of hisAvay ; and it will be a poor pica at 
another bar 1 ’ 

The conduct of Charles, in giving up bis faithfei minister, fs 
condemned in no measured terms by Lord Niigem. It was in- 
deed a case where to be weak was not only to be miserable, but 
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to be wicked also ; andWhe weak and wicked concession deserves 
the severest censure that can be passed upon it But it was 
deeply repented and rigorously punished ; and if the noble bio- 
grapher does not reedgnize the course of Providence and of righte- 
ous retribution io, the temporal punishment of this great crime, it 
might have been thought that natural generosity would lead him to 
notice the contrition with which Charles acknowledged his guilt — ^ 
his (lerlaration, that if he had recover/3d his authority i't was his 
intention to do public penanoe for it ; and his avowal, that the 
judgenieiits, with which it pleased God to afflict him, were means, 
he hoped, sanctified to the end of making him sufficiently penitent* 
When that poor king was upon the scaffold, and saw the block 
and the axe before him, he felt that, however nefari(%?%«^w#'V 3 
part of man, he was brought there righteously as regards God’s 
judgements, because he' had committed this crime; and in that 
punishment, and that feeling, in the sincerity of his repentance, 
he saw^ in himself, at that hour, an example both of God’s justice 
and of God’s mercy. 

Little benefit will gny one derive from history who, when he 
contemplates the course of human events, disregards the moral 
government of the world. The (ieath of Strafford, more than any 
other single cause, may be said to have brought the sword upon 
this nation. ^ 

‘ The divisions and disturbances \vhich his life could make Avere 
not greater,’ says the parliamentary historian, ‘ than those that his 
death Occasioned. How far the Earl of Strafford did, in his life-time, 
divide the king’s affection from his people and parliaments (which was 
part of the charge against him) I cannot surely tell ; hut certain it 
is, that his trial and death did make such a division in that kind, as, 
being unhappily nourished by degrees afterwards, has almost ruined 
the three kingdoms.’ [May w'as writing six years after the execution.] 

‘ The length of his trial, whilst two armies at a heavy expense were to 
he paid, and other business at a gre^t stand, did divide some impa« 
tient people, at least in some degree, from the parliament : the manner 
of his condemna|,ion divided the parliament itself; and the eager 
pressing of his death did discover or cause a sad division of the king 
from his parliament. The worst consequence of all was, that the 
king’s heart did upon this occasion appear to be quite alienated fron^ 
the parliament.’ 

* What ! ’ said Pym, ‘ has he givoti up Strafford ? Then he can 
refuse us nothing ! ’ Upon that presumption the party proceeded> 
pressing the king, and closing their toils upon him, till he 

turned upon\em and stood at bay. This kingdom, by God’s 
mercy, recovered from the deep w’ounds of the civil war which waa 
thus occasioned ; but the evils that were brought upon Ireland, 
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by the i cijijDval and destruction of its able«(.^ governor, have hitherto 
been found irremediable ; and the wounds inflicted by that rebel- 
lion, which, in all human probability. Ins vigorous policy would 
have prevented, or certainly have crushed, ai^ open and 1‘esteriug 
at this hour. 

‘ Several,* Lord N ugent tells us, ‘ profiting By the experience 
of Strafford’s life, but neglecting, tlie moral of his death, deserted 
from the {)opular side.’ In other words, ^ the true meaning of the 
parliament was, that n 9 t tfie king, but they themselves, should 
have the arbitrary government, not only of Jingland, but of Ireland, 
and (as it appeared by the event) of Scotland also f* and they who 
perceived this, took part with the king, when the constitution was 
by the roqt-and-branch men. There was this be- 
nefit in their defection, Hampden said, that they now' knew who 
were Jtheir friends — that is, who w^ere disposed a tall risks to go 
all lengths. His biographer doubts whether this language was 
well-timed, or chosen with Hampden’s usual prudence. It was 
that of one who shoidd seem to have thought Uo dissimulation 
needful, and as Hampden had not reached that stage of the re- 
foniK'r’s progress, it certainly appears *to have been fore-timed* 
Lord In' ugent is sufficiently indulgent to dissimulation, or to any- 
thing else which the enemies of Charles found expedient, — 
^ dissimulation,’ he says, ^ was the weapon used by the many bad 
men with whom Cromwell had lo deal, and Cromwell took it up 
and vanquished tlum,’ And for his hero, Pyin, it is suflicierit 
excuse, that, * when the citadel of public liberty wa^s menaced, he 
defended it as one who thought, in such a battle, all arms lawful/ 
But lie is intiiguant wfith Clarendon for saying, ^ that there never 
was a man less wlui^the seemed to be, than Mr. Hampden and 
with Hume, for affirming, ‘ tliat his discourse was polluted with 
mysterious jargon, and full of the lo^vest and most vulgar hypo- 
crisy.’ The former part of the charge was more intended for Sir 
Henry Vane, to whom it is sufficyienlly applicable; whether or not 
a charge of hypocrisy lies against Hampden, will presently be 
seen: it lay full in Lord Nugent’s path, but he has carefully 
stepped over it. 

When the measures of the parliament had been carri(;d so far, 
that little more remained for them lo demand, than what Hampden 
afterwards would have required from the king, ^ that he should 
place himself with his child ren"^nd all that he had in their hands/ 
Charles unexpectedly brought against Hampden and four other^ 
members, a charge of high-treason. Some of the acc^tiovs were, 
that they had traitorously endeavoured to subvert the fundamental 
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liiws and government ofifehis kingdom ; to deprive the king of his 
legal power* and to place in subjects an arbitrary and tyrannical 
power, over the lives, liberties, and estates of his majesty’s liege 
people ; that they had endeavoured by foul aspersions to alienate 
the affections of |he people, and make the king *odious to them ; 
that they had traitorously invited and encouraged a foreign power to 
invade the kingdom ; that they had endeavoured, so far as in them 
hy, by force and terror, to compel the parliament to join with them 
in their traitorous designs; and to that end, 4jad actually raised and 
countenanced tumults against the king and parliament; and that 
they had conspired to levy and actually had levied war against the 
king. The biographer admits that Charles relied ^ on the inform- 
ation, more or less authentic, which he had received tff' 

I'especting the English leaders but that most of these charges 
were to tUe letter true, he leaves the reader to discover or not as 
he may. When these accused members attended in their places, 
Hampden, he says, ^ rose, and on grounds, distinctly and power- 
fully stated, laid down the tests by which he desired, with respect 
to the matter of accui^tion, that his conduct might be tried not 
entering on the particulars of thg charges, the evidence not having 
been opened, but ‘ as was necessary when the terms loyalty, obe- 
dience, and resistance, had been so loosely employed, to particu- 
larise upon their several duties, r.as constituting the difference be- 
tween a good and a bad subject.’ 

With this preface, l^ord Nugent introduces, in his narrative, 
some* passage.% from this ‘ learned and discreet speech of Master 
John Hampden,’ by which Utle it M^as published at that time. If 
any other speech of his had been preserved at length, it has not 
come within, our notice ; but never could he have delivered one 
which would throw moiie light upon his character and his sincerity. 
Thus he began : — 

‘ Mr. Speaker,— It is a true saying of the wise man, “ I'Tiat all tilings 
happen alike to all men, as well to me good man as to the had.” There 
is no state or condition whatsoever, either of prosperity or adversity, 
but all sorts of fneri are sharers in the same. No man can be dis- 
cerned truly by the outward appearance, whether he be a good subject 
either to his God, his prince, or his country, until he be tried by the 
touchstone of loyalty. Give me leave, I beseech you, to parallel the 
lives of either sort, that we may in some measure discern truth from 
falsehood; and in speaking I shall Similize their lives ; — 1st, in re- 
ligion towards God 2dly, in loyalty and due subjection to their so- 
^vereign, — iii their affection towards the safety of their country. 

‘ 1st. VonXrning religion ; the best means to discern between the 
true and false religion is, by searching the sacred writings of the Old 
and IJfew Testament ; which is of itself pure, indited by the spirit of 
God, and written by holy men, unspotted in their lives and conversa- 
tions ; 
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tions; arid by this sacred word may we .Jfrove, whether our religion 
be of God or no ; and by looking in this glass, we may discern 
whether we are in the right way or no. And looking into the- same, 
I find by this truth of God, that there is but olie God, one Christ, one 
faith, one religion; which is the gospel of Cluist* and the doctrine of 
the prophets ancf apostles. ^ In these two Testan^nts is contained all 
things necessary to salvation. If that our religion doth hang upon 
this (loc^’ine, and no other secondary means, then it is true ; to which 
comes nearest the protestalit religion which we profess, as I really and 
verily believe. And consequently,'' that religion M’hich joinetli With 
fliis doctrine of Christ and his apostles, the tradition^ and inventions 
of men, prayers to the Virgin Mary, Angels, saints, that are used in the 
exercise of their religion, — strange and ^superstitious worsliipping,, 
bfiwing, cn^eping, to the altar, — using pictures, dirges, and 
such like,' - cannot be true, but erroneous, nay devilisli : and all this is 
used and maintained in the church of Rome, as necessary as the scri])- 
ture to salvation; therefore that is a false and erroneous church 
]»otIi in doctrine and discipline. And all other sects and schisms, that 
lean iiot only on the scripture, though never so contrary to the church 
of Rome, is a false \vorshippiug of God, and not the true religion. 
And thus much concerning religion, to discern the truth and falsehood 
thereof.’ • * * 

Jf this, which is more, tli^u a fourth pail of tljc whole spcecli, 
is not exactly to be called canting, it is at least as near akin to it 
as John Hampden was to Oliver Cromwell. Jtcasonahly indeed 
might Hume infer, that a person who made such a preamble upon 
such an occasion, was not free from hypocrisy in Ijis discourse* 

‘ Secondly, I come now Mr. Speaker/ he pursued, ‘ to the second 
thing intimated unto you, which was, how to- discern in a state be- 
tween good subject^; and bad, by their loyalty and due subjection to 
their lawful sovereign ; in wdiich I shall, under favour, observe two 
things : First, Lawful subjection to a king in his own person, and the 
commands, edicts, and proclamations of the prime and his privy 
council. Secondly, Lawful obedience to the laws, statutes, and ordi- 
nances made and enacted by the king and tlie lords, wnth the free 
consent of his Great Council of State assembled in Parliament. 

‘ For the first. To deny a willing and dutiful obedience to a lawful 
sovereign and his privy council, (for as Camden truly saitli, “ The 
commends of the lords privy councillors, and the edicts of tlm prince 
is all one, for they are inseparable, the one never without the other,”) 
either to defend his royal persoi^and kingdom against the. enemies of 
the same, either public or private ; or to defend the antient privileges 
and prerogatives of the king, pertaining and belonging of right to» 
bis royal crown, and the maintenance of his honour ^d dignity ; or 
to defend and maintain true religion established in the land, according 
to the truth of God, is one sign of an evil and bad subject. ^ 

‘ Secondly, To yield obedience to the commands of a king, if against 
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the true religion, against ancient and fundamental laws of the 
land, is another sign of an ill subject. 

* Thirdly, To resist the lawful power of the king, to raise insurrec- 
tion against the king — admit him adverse in his religion, — to conspire 
against his sacred person, or any ways to rebels thoyigh commanding^ 
things against our consciences^ in exercising religion^ or against the rights 
and privileges of the subject ^ is an absolute sign of a disajfecied and 
traitorous svIjectJ « 

The whole of this noticeable passagePLojd Nugent has faith- 
fully given, ^ without note or comment being too honest to sup- 
press it, and too wary to invite attention to it ; for he had pre* 
viously said, that ‘ the principle of resistance had doubtless long 
before this received its justification in the minds of Hanig)de^ and 
the other principal men of that party.^ 

‘ And now,’ continues Hampden, ‘ having given the signs of dis- 
cerning evil and disloyal subjects, I shall only give you in a word or 
two the signs of discerning which are loyal and good subjects, only by 
turning these three»sigris already shewed on the contrary side. 

‘ First, He tliat wllingly and cheerfully endeavoureth himself to 
obey his sovereign’s comifiand« for the defence of his own person and 
kingdoms, for the defence of true re^gion, for the defence of the laws 
of bis country, is a loyal and good subject. 

* Secondly, To deny obedience to a king commanding anything 
against God’s true worsliip and religion, or against tlie ancient and 
fundamental laws of the land, in eiideaA'Ouring to perform the same, is 
a good subject. 

‘ Not to resist the lawful and royed power of the king ; to raise sedi- 
tion or insurrcclion agaimt his person^ or to set dkision between the 
king and his good subjects by rebellimif although commanding things 
against conscience in the exeixise of religion, or agijjnst the rights and 
privileges of the subject, but patiently for the same to undergo his 
princess displeasure, whether it he to his imprisonment, confiscation of 
goods, banishment, or any other punishment whatsoever, without murmur^ 
zng, grudging, or reviling against hi^ sovercigyi or his proceedings, but 
smmitting 'willingly and cheerfully himself and his came to Almighty 
God, is the only sign of an obedient and loyal subject* 

This passage, in which passive obedience is professed as plainly 
as it is inculcated in tlie ^ Whole Duty of Man,’ Lord Nugent 
has suppressed! and verily, unless his lordship is prepared to 
account liypotrisy and falsehood among a patriot’s accomplish- 
ments, it cannot but be supposed, tlffit ‘ that deep veneration for 
the nicmory of Hampden, which he felt to have grown in him 
upon ( ncpiiry/ must have been considerably blighted in its growth* 
while ho was c^tliberating how much of this, — which (we believe) 
is Hampden’s only recorded speech, — ^he might venture to insert 
in bis history, and how much of it he miglit venture to omit, un- 
willing, 
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wiling, as he must have been, either incur a charge of unfaith<* 
fulness in the performance of his task, or to expose the saint of his 
political idolatry. With some dexterity, he has as far as possible 
avoided both, touching lightly upon the hyffocritical part, inserting 
llie shorter declaration of passive obedirme without any remark 
thereon, omitting the reiterated and enlarged profession of that 
same principle, and referring, not to Nalson's Collection (voK ii* 
pp. 81^-819), where ai\y one may iiud the speech at length, but 
to the original publi^Jation, — a pamphlet of four or five pages, of 
which, perhaps, there are not more than as many copies in ex- 
istence, Some of the reflections which this speech called forth 
from Nalson may, even in this age, be not without their use : — ^ 

‘ It is prodigious to see with what confidence some persons durst 
appeal to God and man, and certainly cx ore tiio may most truly be 
applied to this unhappy gentleman, who by his future actions, upon 
his own declared principles, proved himself to be that ill and disloyal 
Subject, whom he doth here take such pains to delineate. Nor is it 
less remarkable, that as he was one of the first who was in actual hos- 
tility against the king, so contrary to his owy avowed declaration here, 
so was he one of the first who fell in that unnatural rebellion, receiv- 
ing his mortal wound in a skirmi^ near Chiimor in Bucks, upon the 
same turf, where he had assembled the county to frame those petitions 
which first led the nation into sedition, and afterwards into downright 
rebellion. From whence posterity may learn wliat little credit is to 
be given to tlie deepest protestations of loyalty and asseverations of 
innocence of such persons, whose guilt has drawn them to^ despair 
of any other security from the pimishment of their il>actions, but what 
is to be hoped from doing worse, — that the professions of loyalty, 
finch cases, are but purely to palliate and hide their guilt,* 

The kiiig*s ill-advised measure of going to the House of Com- 
mons to demand justice upon the .five members, which his ene- 
mies, as he truly says, ^ loaded with all the obloquies and exe- 
crations they could/ I^ord NjUgeiit, upon whom the temper of 
those enemies has descended, represents as the movement by 
which the lliibicoii was crossed ; ^ the boimdary,* he says, ^ which 
separates the empire of absolute violence from that of law was 
then passed / and from that liour ‘ all reserve and scruple on the 
Other side was at an end, except so far as related to the still dis- 
claiming all violence to his person, or his lawful powder.’ There 
had never been any scruple fm that side ; and for reserve, about 
as much was continued as had hitherto been used, that is, just so 
much as suited their convenience. They went on with Uieir pr6- 
fessions of loyalty and their preparations for rcbelli^fl. Tumultuary 
assemblies which had already been employed against the bishops, 
and for procuring the judicial murder of Strafford, were nol^v more 
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systematical!} brought ini^) play; ‘ it was a dismal thing/ says 
Wliitelock, ^ for sober men, especially members of parliament, 
to see and hear them.’ When Hampden and the other accused 
members were escorted by an armed force, in triumphant proces- 
sion, from their retreat in the city to the House of Commons, a 
large body of J^uckinghamshire men, who had ridden up from the 
country, and formed part of the triumph, presented a petition, in the 
name of their county, to the house, making a tender of their services, 
and remaining, they said, ^in expectation of* their commands and 
orders, at the execution whereof, they sliould with all alacrity address 
themselves, — ready to live by them, or die. at their feet, against who- 
soever should in any sort illegally attempt upon that house.’ And 
they prayed, that the popish lords and bishops might be^fortfewitUie 
ousted the House of Peers, and that all evil councillors, the Achaiis 
of the commonwealth, might be given up to the hand of justice. 
Six thousand these horsemen reported themselves to be in num- 
ber, the rest of them remaining at Uxbridge. They presented 
also a petition to the king, as being countrymen and neighbours of 
John Hampden, knightc for^their shire, finding him, they said, to 
their no less timazement than griejf, accused with other members 
of parliament of treason ; and having taken to their serious consi- 
deration the maiuun- of their impeachment, they <*onceivod that he 
oppressed the rights of parliament, to the maintenance whereof 
they weie by their piotestalions bound; and imputing the foul 
accusation to malice, in the enemies of the king, church, and com- 
inonwehltli ; ^ who do likewise,’ tjiev conclude, ‘ through their 
^sides wound the judgment and care of us, vour petitioners and 
otliers, by wlio.se choice they were presented to the lionse.’ The 
king who was then at Windsor (for he had left Lomlou — never to 
return till he was brought thither a.s a vietini), reliuneda mild and 
dignified answer, saying, ^tliaf to let his subjects understand his 
care not knowingly to violate in the least degiee any of the privi- 
leges of pailiamcnt, he had, becainL of the doubt which had been 
raised of the manner, waived his former pioceeding against Master 
llaiupden and the rv>t, and intended to proceed in an un(|uestion- 
able way ;’ and then, says his Majesty, ‘ it will appear that he had 
so sufiicient giounds to question them, as he might not in justice to 
the kingdom, and honour to himself, have foreborne ; and yet his 
Majesty had much rather that the saj^ persons should prove inno- 
cent, than be found guilty. However, lie cannot conceive that 
their crimes can in any sort reflect upon those, his good subjects, 
who elected to serve in parliament.’ Of this inarch of 

Hampden’s six thousand neighbours to London (which is by far 
the mogt important transaction in the annals of the Buckingham- 
shire dragoons), W'hitelock significantly observes, * probably he 

was 
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was not altogether ignorant beforehand' ^ From this day,’ says 
CFarendon, ‘ we may reasonably date tBe levying of war in Eng- 
land ; whatsoever hath been done since, being but the superstruc- 
tures upon those foundations which were then laid/ And one 
week only had then passed since Hampden had made his double 
declaration of liassive obedience. 

It is not necessary here to follow Lord Nugent through the 
civil w^r so far as his subject leads him ; but it may be useful to 
see how that war and its apolitical consequences are described by 
two contemporaries, Tjoth of considerable note, one being secre- 
tary for the parliament, the other no less a person than one of the 
five members : — 

‘ The fye, wdien once kindled/ says May, ‘ cast forth, through 
•every corner of the land, not only sparks but devouring flames ; inso* 
much that tlie kingdom of England was divided into more seats of 
war than counties ; nor had she more fields than skirmishes, nor cities 
than sieges ; and almost all the palaces of lords and other great 
houses were turned everywhere into garrisons of war. Throughout 
England (who could but lament the miseries of his country 1), sad 
spectacles were seen of plundering and firing villages, and the fields, 
otherwise waste and desolate, were rich only and terribly glorious 
3ri camps and armies.’ 

The political consequences were equally certain, though they 
might not have been so obviously foreseen mid surely predicted : — 

‘ The meanest of men/ says Holies, ‘ the basest and vilest of the 
nation, the lowest of the people, have got the powder into their Jiands — 
trampled upon the crown ; baffled and misused tluj parliam<*nt ; vio- 
lated the laws ; d(!Stroyo(l or suppressed the nobility and gentry 
the kingdom ; oppressed the liberties of the people in general ; broke 
in sunder all bands and ties of religion, conscience, duty, loyalty, 
faith, common lioncst)^ and good, manners ; cast off all fear of God 
and man, and now lord it over the j>ersons and estates of all sorts and 
ranks of men, from the king ou his tlirone to the beggar in his cot- 
tage ; making their will their Jaw, their power their rule, their hair- 
brained, giddy, fanatical humour, and the setting up of a Babel of 
confusion, the end of all their actions,’ ^ 

Protesting, and no doubt with sincerity, bis own good inten- 
tions, but still unconcerned how' fatally be had erred in judge- 
ment, he says of his former associates, whom he too had discovered 
to be such brethren as Cain ; — 

, ‘ 1 would not be conceived fb attribute so much of wisdom and fore- 
sight to these men as to believe they had laid this whole design, with 
the several circumstances and steps of proceeding from the bepn- 
ning; which not the devil himself was so politic aiitl foreknowing as 
to have done. But I am persuaded that they had it in their general 
aim, and laid it as a foundation for all their superstructuresfto do as 

much 
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much mischief as would mijke the disorder as great, the change 
universal, as passible ; and still to improve all opportunities and 
occasions ex re viata^ putting on for more as they prevailed in anything, 
till at last, even beyond what either they could hope, or we could 
fear, their design was brought to this perfection/ 

Hampden did not live to see this stage of the revolution which 
he had laboured so zealously to bring ou ; but he lived to see and 
to feel some of the efifeels of civil war, and to assist ii\ laying 
upon the })eople far greater grievances^ far worse oppressions, 
than lie and his party overbad coitiplained off their little finger,* 
says Holies, ^ has been heavier than the loins of monarchy! ’) He 
lived also to see that the strong sense of duty which was called 
foilli in the king’s cause made the issue, evc'U to the jpost san- 
guine of his enemies, appear doubtful. h'aitbly probabilities* 
were more than once greatly in Chaih^s’s favour, but the sins of 
the nation, more than the strength of those enemies, prevailed ; 
and lie liimself, for consenting to the death of Strafford, deserved 
the (eniporal pimjshmeiit which was assigned him. M’he noble 
biographer exults, with a feeling, which Ibu kinghamshirc asso- 
ciations may account for. In the exertions and exploits of his 
hero. ‘ Jt, was under the \\oody brows of his own bcaiileoiis 
Chiltorns,’ he tells us, ^ that IIam]>den first published the ordi- 
nances to marshal the militia of his native county.’ green 

coats, v\hich his regiment wore, as being the colour of liis serving- 
m('ij, figure ill these volumes ; and his ^ prodigious activity/ ^ his 
various, unceasing, and important labours,’ political and military, 
receive the warnp encomiums which, if they had been exerted in a 
"better cause, they would have deserved. From Aylesbury he 
began to form the union of the six associatetl midland counties; 

^ he conducted the correspondence, he aiTangCil the detail, he 
allayed the jealousies which beset the first formation of the plan :* 

^ ill concert with Lords Say and Kimbolton he gradually brought 
all the materials which those counties could separately supply, to 
act as one compacted machine, lit lived not indeed to see the 
engine working, with all the power which belonged to it, but 
before his death it began to be adopted as a model in other parts 
of England, and afterwards furnished Cromwell with the means 
which his great genius and energy made successful — To what 
end, it was no part of Lord Nugent’s object to state. 

On Sunday morning, the 18th of JLmie, ]fi43, being the second 
year of the war, he was mortally Mounded, in a skirmish on ChaL 
giovc-field, near the scene of his school-boy life — Thame. 

t, 

‘ It is a tradifiten, that he was seen first moving in the direction of 
his father-in-law’s house at Pyrton. There he had in youth/ says 
Iiord Ntigent, ‘ married th^ first wife of his love, and thither he would 

have 
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have gone to 'die ; but Rupert’s cavali^ were covering the plain 
between. Turning bis Ijonse, therefor^, be rode back across the 
grounds of Hazeley, in bis way to Thame. At the lu'ook wbicb divides 
the })iirishes ]ie paused awhile, but it being impossible f<jr him, in bis 
wotnided state, to remount, if he had uliglited to turn his horse over, 
he suddenly summoned his strength, clapped spurs, and cleared the 
leap.’ — vol. ii., p. 434. 

These circumstances bis biographer has collcctt'd from traa.- 
tion. ’He reached T'liaipe in great pain and almost fainting, and 
there, at the house cf one E/ekicd Ibown, and on the anniversary 
of his wedding, he expired, after six days of cruel suffering. 
While his strength sufficed it was eniploxed in ^ despatching let- 
ters of counsel to parliament, ^hose affairs Mere at that lime in a 
^most mi|frospeious state ; when it failed, he disposed himself 
religiously for dciitli.’ 

JJis (loath is ascribed here to a wound in tlie shou]d<!r, ^ with 
two carabine balls, which, buraking the hone, (altered tlu‘ body;’ 
and ill a note l^ord Nug(*nt repeats, and discriulils the tradition, 
tliut he died from the bursting of liLs own j)is\ol. V> his then tiie 
narrative a lietitious one, which app(‘i]rcd in the (*eut!emau’s 
Magazine for August, IH‘28, and tim substance of whicli v. as in- 
serted in most newsjiape r.^, and said to have been coiftpiled either 
by or under the diieetioii of Lord Nugent ? In that narrutive it is 
said, that Lord Nugent obtained permishiou to disinter tlu' body of 
Hampden for the j)urpos(' of ascertaining the c ause of his dealli. 
Accordingly, the vault was o[)cn(ol in his presence, in that of 
^ Counsellor i)enman,’ and several otlier persons ; and the leaden 
coffin having ])een cut open* and the lids of^ two inner oue^ 
raised. Lord Nugent descended into the grave, and himself un- 
rolled the cere-eioths. An indentation was observed in the left 
shoulder ; and as there was a difference of opinion concerning it, 
the coffin was raised up, and placed* on trestles in the middle of the 
church, that a more accurate examination might he made. It 
was then found that the left s\|oulder had been dislocated, but that 
there was no fracture, and this, therefore, was accounted for by 
supposing that he had fallen from his horse w4ien wouiid(*d ; for 
the right hand had been amputated, and the remains of its bones 
wete found inclosed iji a separate cere-cloth ; the flesh of that arm 
had wasted away for about six iiu'hes up, being evidently smaller 
than tliat of the left arm. The spectators were then perfectly 
salislied, that the tradition, preserved in one ()ranch of his family, 
was true, and that his own pishd bursting, had shattered the hand 
and occasioned his death. • 

Whether the motive were sufficient to justify tiffs disturbance of 
the dead, and the cutting the arms oil with a penknife ^ to remove 
all doubt/ may be questioned ; and possibly a feeling of this kind 

may 
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may have induced Lord Nugent (if the narrative be a true one, 
and of that we believe no^doubt has been entertained) to omit all 
mention of it in his book ; but there seems no reason why the 
tradition, which the examination had verified, should have been 
represented as unfounded, if such an examination actually took 
place* A German physician of the seventeenth century collected, 
with innveariable industry, all the facts which he could find re- 
corded concerning the human body in its changes after de<ith, and 
published them in a most curious volume, which he entitled, De 
Miramlia Moriuorum, A more curious, or a jnore ghastly cir- 
cumstance is not related there, than Lord Nugent and his friends 
are said to have witnessed at this disinterment of Hampden. 
When .Lord Nugent descended into the grave, the nawator says, 
that he ^ 

‘ first removed the outer cloth, which was firmly wrapped round the 
body, then the second, and a third, — such care having been extended 
to preserve the body from tlie worm of corruption. Here’ (it is the 
narrator who spej^ks) ‘ a very singular scene presented itself. No 
regular features were apparent, although the face retained a death- 
like whiteness, and showed the various windings of the blood-vessels 
beneath the^ skin. The upper row 4)f teeth were perfect^ and those 
that remained in the lower jaw, on being taken out and examined, 
were quite sound. A little l)eard remained on the lower part of the 
chin ; and the whiskers were strong, and somewhat lighter than his 
hair, wliich was a full auburn brown. The upper jjart of the bridge 
of the nose was still elevated, the remainder bad given way to the 
pressure of the cloth which had been firmly bound round the head. 

^The eyes Avere but slightly sunk in, hnd were covered with the same 
wliite film which characterized the general appearance of the face.’ 

This was ghastly enough for persons who wece neither accus- 
tomed to act as resurrectionists, iior had gone through a course 
of experiments like Frankenstein in liis laboratory when he manu- 
factured his monster. But — 

‘ in order to examine the head and Ilair, the body was raised up and 
supported with a shovel ; on removing the cloths which adhered firmly 
to the hack of th*e head, we found the hair,’ says the writer, ‘ in a 
complete state of preservations’ It was a dark auburn colour, and, 
according to the custom of the times, was very long — from five t(f six 
inches. It was drawn up and tied round at the top of the head, with 
black thread or silk. The ends had the appearance of having been cut 
off. On taking hold of the top-knot it soon gave way, and came off like 
a wig. Here t singular scene presented itself ; the worm of corruption 
was busiljj employed, the skull in some places being perfectly bare^ 
whilst, in others^he skin remained nearly entire, upon which we dis- 
covered a number of maggots and small red worms on the feed wiili , 
great ae^tivity. This was the only spot where any symptom of life 
apparent, as if the brain contained a vital principle within it, which 
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engendered its own corruption ; otherfvise'how can we account, aft^r 
a lapse of near two centuries, for finding lining creatures preying upon 
the seat of intellect, when they were nowhere else to be found in any 
other part of the body V 

The phraseology of this passage, not coming from a professional 
body-lifter, appears coarse ; and its physiology may speak for 
itself ; but a more hideous fact has never been revealed by the 
grave! ^ 

: Whatever may be thought of dragging Hampden's body ^ from 
its dread abode ’ for ?iich an exaftiination, there is an evident pro- 
priety in bringing his conduct into broad day-light, when we are 
reejuired to bow down before his shrine. The hip-and-thigh 
men will aj^ate none of their admiration for him ; neither will his 
^fcolemii professions of passive obedience lessen him in the esteem 
of those politicians who, without learning wisdom from Machia- 
velli’s pages, have sucked the congenial venom which they found 
there. But Whitelock’s exposure of the transaction concerning 
Strafford, and the single speech which (though far more impor- 
tant than that for which single-speech Hamilton is remembered) 
has hitherto been so little noticed, will prevent many an honest 
heart and generous mind fron» worshipping the idol which Lord 
Nugent has set up. 

There are three stages of Hampden’s public life. — During the 
first, to whatever extent his wishe s or intentions may have gone, 
his conduct was open, manly, and legal ; to the time of his em- 
barkation for America it is so far without reproach. In thp latter 
stage he stands forward in the rebellion as a bfavc and skilful^ 
soldier, equally eflicient in the council and in the field. But in 
the intervening stage Clarendon has characterized him with strict 
as w^ell as severe tfrutli. For secret conspiracy which prepares the 
way for rebellion, for injustice that dips its hands in blood, for 
hypocrisy, and for voluntary, deliberate, solemn falsehood, there 
can be no vindication ; and of these, by the eulogium of his bio- 
grapher, by the testimony of lih friends, and by his own recorded 
words, Hampden is convicted. ^ 

Could these ineffaceable stains overlooked, there w'ould re- 
main an excuse for him, which holds good for those who, not 
having contracted in other respects the same guilt, took tlie same 
side, not from sinister and selfish views, but believing erringly that 
they were acting according to* their duty; — they ventured upon an 
experiment which had not before been tried ; they hoped by meatia 
of a great and violent change to establish a government of moi^ 
freedom than had yet existed in Englamd ; and how^^gregiously they 
\rere mistaken is known to every one who knows anything of the 
hi^story of his country. , For in this experiment they entered upon 
a icDurse which brought them more than once into imminent danger 
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total defeat by the king’s army, and which ended in totally 
ant^ctjag them to their V>wn. And there was »tio rest for this 
fmiiappy country, till, after twenty years of revolution, ihe ckiirck 
and the monarchy were restored by the hearty desire of the nation, 
and the repentant bands of some who had been most active in 
bringing about the overthrow of both. * 

With this example, and with tlie example of France, —its first 
revolution leading through all the stages of anarchy, blqpd, and 
military tyranny, to a restoration, — and its second, having now, at 
the end nearly of its second year, done nothing but destroy the 
prosperity which had been enjoyed under the restored government; 
— with these examples before them, what excuse before God and 
posterity can be made for those statesmen, who, nc^ contented 
with troubling the waters, liave poisoned them, and have wilfully 
brought this country into its present danger? — crisis^ it cannot be 
called, — a crisis ends either in death or in recovery ; recovery they 
have rendered all but impossible, and the other alternative for a 
nation is far wori^3 tliun death — it is a scries of sufierings to which 
no end can beassigiieil bvbumaii foresight. Our revolution, if to 
this it must come, will begin where that of our forefathers ended, — 
in that diiymkition of principle, tlmt destruction of order, that anar- 
chy of opinions, that disruption of society, that monstrous fanati- 
cism, that more monstrous impiety, — that triumph of all that is 
base, all that is flagitious, — from which God in his mercy delivered 
us once, 

Hope, nevertheless we entertain, — a strong and abiding hope, 
though it rests hot upon human wisdom, nor upon human strength. 
It is upon that religious feeling in the British people, which, in 
spite of all the efforts that arc ixiade to trample it beneath the hoofs 
rof faction, schism, and their yoke-fellows, infiVlelity and atheism, 
still sends up its incense to l^eaven from every corner of the land. 
The fearful resemblances between these times and those of Charles 
I., have been most ably pointed out in a pamphlet, to which we 
have lately invited the attention thafit deserves.* — Here is the single 
point of resembjance in which there is hope. When the first mo- 

* The same writer has since publi^Jiecl a continuation of his revolutionary parallels, 
under the title of ‘ Prospects of England,’ In this second tract he has taken all his 
quotations concerning the great rebellion from writers of the anti-royalist party ; and 
this circumstance will shut the mouths of those who had the brazen impudence to 
carp at the authorities of his former essay. Both of them deserve to be in the' hands 
of every honest reader ; if the facts they offir do not make a deep impression, the 
fault is neither with the facts, nor with the industrious hand that has compiled 
nor with the manly and sincere mind that has so eloquently and touchingly, and 
withal so ^modestly, commented on them. — We may a6o point attention to a little 
volume, just print^ ‘ Trials of Charles I. and some of the Jlegicides, with,Bio^phies 
, of Bradshaw, Ireton, Harrison, and others.’ It also is a very careful compilnSon, tho 
work evidently of a nound lawyer and elegant scholar, and in our opinion a bettw- 
iamed fheap publication than the ‘ History ’ of the Three Glorious Days df dnly> 
: I83Q> liecently ushered forth by the.^iety for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge. 
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tion was made for appointing a day of himiliation on account of 
the then approaching pestilence, a distin^ished foreigner observed, 
that the manner in which it was received by the House of Com* 
mons, bore strong testimony to some yet remaining excellence in 
the English character. Had such a motion, he said, been made 
in the Chamber *of Deputies, it would have been roared down in*» 
stantaneously, with every expression of blasphemous and hellish 
outrage,, that could be imagined from the mouths of Belial and 
Moloch. ^ 

A profanation of thi day was got up in London, and in a few 
other large cities, by some of those men whose all but licensed 
business it now is to insult and defy the laws. But it was observed 
throughout , the country, in a manner to show that old English 
Ifeeling and old English piety answered the appeal. Nor can we 
conclude this paper more appropriately, than with some verses upon 
this ‘subject, which affiliate themselves, and which would give 
additional proof, if it were needed, that the highest intellect of the 
country is on the same side with that piety and that feeling. 

SONNET UPON THE LATE GBNETML FAST. 

Reluctant call it was, the^rite delay’d ; 

And in tlie senate some there were who doff’d 
The last of their humanity, and scoff’d 
At providential judgement, undismay 'd 
By their own daring. But the people ju'ay’d 
As with one voice ; their diuty iieart grew soft 
With penitential sorrow,, and aloft ^ 

Their spirit mounted, crying, ‘ God us aid!’ 

O that with soul- aspirings more intense, 

And hearVhumiliations more profound. 

This people, long so happy, so reriowu’d 
For liberty, would seek from “God defence 
Against far heavier ill, — the Pestilence 
Of Revolution, impiously unbound ! 


Art. VII . — History of the Wav of the Succession in Spain. By 
Lord Mahon. Loudon. 8vo. 18312. 

rplLE natural and laudable desire to explore the minutiae of a 
great ancestor’s personal* career appears to have Jed Lord 
Mahon into the course of study, of which this volume presents 
us with the first — ^not we hope with the last — fruits. James Stan-* 
hope, the founder of the peerage to wliich his l^dship' is heir, 
was grandson to the first Earl of Chesterfield, and son of the Hon. 
Alexander Stanhope, who was for some lime English ambassador 
, , . . at 
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at the court of Cliarles *fL of Spain. Having passed his youth 
in his father’s house in Madrid, he was thoroughly skilled in the 
language and manners of that country ; and before the war, of 
which his descendant treats, broke out, he had signalized himself 
both at home in the House of Commons and under Marlborough 
in Flanders. Ilis knowledge of Spain, his character for skill in 
state aflihirs, and his military reputation, united to point him out 
as a fit person to be employed, when the English cabinet deter- 
mined to assist the Austrian competitor by sending forces to the 
Peninsula ; and through every scene of the struggle that ensued 
he bears a prominent part. He commanded, as lieutenant- colonel, 
the vanguard of the Hritisb troops that landed in the bay of Cadiz 
in ] 702 ; his prudence and gallantry were alike coi^picuous in 
those campaigns of the allies which had Lisbon for their basi^, 
after the disappearance of the eccentric genius of Peterborough 
from the Spanish scene, he rose to be commander-in-chief iii“ that 
department of the war, and conducted, first the daring and fortu- 
nate expeditioniagainst Port Mahon, in 1708, of which his repre- 
sentative’s second title is the monument,* and subsequently all 
those brilliant operatibns dti Catalonia and Arragon in 1709 and 
1710, M’hich, but for circumstjnices beyond his controul, must 
have determined the question in the archduke's favour. He 
became, in the sequel, as liarl Stanhope, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in England ; and having thus readied the pinnacle both of 
military and of civil station, he bequeathed to his posterity, not 
only his fortune and honours, but the talents by which he bad 
won both. rust of mediocrity has never as yet tarnished his 

coronet; and, whatever may be the fate of coronets, the book 
before us would of itself be sufficient to guarantee for our time 
the distinction of his name. * 

The Manuscript Correspondence of this eminent person, pre- 
served at Clieveuing, has enabled Lord Mahon to poiirtray, far 
more fully and faithfully than any preceding writer, the Peninsular 
part of the war of the Spanish succession. Though the series of 
campaigns whiah form his subject presented many very interesting 
features, and, indeed, developed some of the most striking cha- 
racters of that age, they were at the moment obscured by the 
dazzling splendour of Marlborough’s gigantic combinations and 
decisive triumphs ; and the unexpected change at Vienna, which 
rendered their ultimate issue a matter of slender importance to 
Europe at large, accounts for much of the neglect which they 

* The ^lame of thifs celebrated harbour ie supposeSfl ib be derived from that of 
MagOj the brothefi^f Hannibal. Crillon, who retook it frotn the English in 1 782, was 
rewarded by his Catholic Majesty with a grandeeship and the title of Duke of Mahon. 
There an old Spanish proverb which declares, that the three best harbours ih;the 
JJediteiranean are June, July, and Port Mahon. (See p. 2bZ.) 

^ . have 
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have since met with at the hands of historians. They deserved, 
however, to be rescued ; — and the pen, which feelings of domestic 
veneration set in motion, was fortunately one excellently qua- 
lified for the public task. Lord Mahon’s narrative reflects a 
singularly well-ordered mind; — it is comprehensive, clear, and 
lively. The style is in general plain, flowing, mellow^, and so 
happily balanced in tone that it can rise, w ithout apparent effort, to 
a.pathetfc and sententiouS|dignity, and yet descend, on occasion, 
without stirring any sense of indecorum, to the details of a court 
intrigue or even the record of a garrison Jest. The reflections 
which the author interposes are often so originally profound, tlrtit 
the perusal of bis volume has called for and repaid more lime 
j|ian any on? of similar bulk w e bad for a long w hile encountered ; 
and, on the whole, unless it be that these yvufjLdt are now and 
then. rather too formally inirodueed, vve kiiovv of no book from 
which a stranger would be likely to draw so very erroneous a 
notion as to the age of its author. 

The story which he tells derives a new interest from what our 
own time has witnessed on the same field of action. The reader, 
familiar with the details of that illustrious conflict, in which 
England and France but yesterday detenniued the fate of Spain, 
has his curiosity pleasingly excited by the spectacle, — never before 
adequately unfolded, — of the .same gieat nations struggling a 
century ago, ou the saiiui theatre, and for the same prize ; and 
though the earlier contest cannot pretend (as, indeed, wliat other 
episode in modem history can ?) to match the spirit- filling* col- 
lision of two great principles^ in wliich the eternal interest and 
glory of the war of Imlepeiulence consist, )el, as to many sub- 
ortiinate features, ^he resemblances and the contrasts are alike 
suited to stimulate reflection. The rival incarnations, so to 
speak, of order and jacobinism, ate not here; nor does the 
English reader bear with him the proud bonsciousness, that the 
war in which his countrymen arjf engaged is to have a tiiuniphant 
issue for them. But the unchangeable features of the soil on which 
French and English oppose their strength, serves W make their old 
conflict appear, ever and anon, a mere rehearsal of the new ; and 
the equally unchanged peculiarities of the Spanish race, its .sullen 
enlbusiasm, pride, obstinacy, devBtiou, and superstition, projected 
in like boldness of iclief at both periods, seem to remind u$ df 
some chorus of immortals filling up every pause in a reverseful 
drama, with the same statuesque severity of attitudes, and subliihe^ 
monotony of prayers/knd curses. > 

This applies, however, only to the opening par/of Lord Ma- 
hon's stoiy. The Spaniards had a far more effective share the 
peninsular war. of ihe eighteenth, than in that of the nineteenth 

century; 
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century; and, undoubtedly, the principal interest of the present 
narrative arises from the noble outburst of feeling on the part of 
that nation, which, after ten years of doubtful campaigning, throng 
winch victory had hesitated between French and English- at last 
put an end to the struggle by the decisive impetuosity of a few 
glorious days of patriotism. The contrast which a really natiomil 
3Enovenieiit presents to mere military manoeuvring is a lofty one-^ 
and our author’s feelings, as an Englishman and a Starfiiope, do 
not prevent his doing full justice to the Ijcroic resolution which 
reaped its reward in the ultimate discomfiture of his countrymen 
and his ancestor. 

He begins with a spirited picture of the degraded condition 
into which the Spanisli monarchy and court had fSllen durinp 
the reign of Charles II. ; the anxious intrigues of the cabinets 
of Vienna and Versailles, which had for their object the settle^- 
ment of that feeble prince’s succession ; the secret treaties of 
partition which the rival expectants tampered with ; and the con*- 
summate art by* Mhich Louis XIV. was at length enabled to 
overcome Charles’s natural leaning towards the house of Austria, 
and extort from him the celebrate^ document which bequeathed the 
whole of Ills vast dominions to a younger branch of the Bourbons* 
The author then traces very adroitly the course of those various 
threads of hope and fear which led to the general acknowledgment 
of the Uuke of Anjou as king of Spain by all foreign powers, ex-*- 
cept only the Emperor Leopold, father of the disappointed can- 
didattf; and tfee circumstances of young Philip’s departure for 
France, and reception at Madrid. Then opens the dark view 
of Louis XIV.’s selfish plots upon the Netherlands, and the 
proud contrast of the zeal and energy w'ith whicb our William III., 
though then in the last stage of bodily feebleness, immediately 
prepared to guard against hiS old enemy’s encroachments in that 
quarter. The Grand Alliance of 1702 is formed in consequence ; 
and then, as if the object of Ifs life had been accomplished^ 
William of Orange dies. Forthwith the war rages in the Low 
Countries, in Germany, in Italy — but ]|Lofd Mahon passes lightly 
over everything except what is immediately connected with the 
Spaii^h peninsula itself. In this first chapter there occurs some 
highly interesting sketches of character — while of Philip of Anjou 
himself, of the Princess Orsini, the JJardinal Portocarrero, and die 
heroic Marquis of Villadarias, we have masterly full-lengths. 

. The narrative proceeds to lay before ui the allied^ expedition 
under the Duke of Ormond and the Prince of Darmstadt to 
Cadiz— its faitSve there, and success, on its way back, in capturing 
the Sj^nish galleons at Vigo— the consternation with which the loss* 
of so much treasure filled Madrid— the fermentation of party spirit 

in 
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m the coart, the defection of. the Adinif^i of CastiHe, and through 
Win the accession of Portugal to the cause of the Grand AlUauce. 
The Portuguese campaigns which ensue are particularly interest- 
ing from a cause already adverjed to, namely, the number of coin- 
cidencies which* they offer to those familiar with die history of 
Wellington, Masseiia, and Soiilt; and besides they present one of 
those odd combinations which arrest the fancy. The English 
were commanded by a Frenchman, De Ruvigny, one of the 
Nantes refugees, wha had risen* to be Earl of Galway in this 
country, while the General of the French was an English exile, 
the famous Duke of Berwick, natural son of King James II., 
by Arabella Churchill, sister to the great Duke of Marlborouglu 
m We musf leave, however, the detail of the campaigns of 1702- 
3-4, to be gathered from the book itself. Towards the middle of 
1705 a new English expedition appears oh the opposite side of 
the Peninsula, under the command of a personage, compared to 
whom the Darmstadts and Galways shrink into insignificance*-*-** 

‘ Mordanto fills the trump of fame, 

The Christian world his deeds proclaim, 

And prints are crouftded with his name* , 

Heroic actions early bred in, 
f Ne’er to be matched in modern reading. 

But by his namesake, (Charles of Sweden.' 

This friend of Swift is thus introduced by Lord Mahon : — 

* Closely resembling in his cliaracter the ancient heroes of that 
nation which he was sent to gairi*over or subdue, Loul Peterborough 
may be called the Don Quixote of history. Like the renowned Knight ^ 
of La Mancha, muc% that appeared little and ridiculous was singularly 
blended in his mind®with much that was great and noble. His chi- 
Talrous turn of mind seemed to soar above the low and selfish level of 
modern times ; but, whenever shut out fl ora any adequate employment, 
would waste itself, and degrade him by freaks and eccentricities. At 
eighteen, he had fought against tli^ Moors in Africa ; he had been the 
first English nobleman to join \v iiliam the Third in Holland ; and 
was now in Iiis forty-seveqth year. Thougli devoting all his intervals 
of leisure to frivolous and iSfekle amours, he yet, at any call of duty or 
any pressure of danger, shone forth a skilful general, an unwearied 
and enterprising soldier. His talent for partisan warfare, more espe- 
cially, has very seldom been equalled, hardly ever exceeded. On 
every occasion we may admire beth the secrecy vrith which he planned, 
and the speed with which he executed, his designs. His courage waS' 
carried to the verge of rashness, his generosity to the verge of pro^ 
fiision. He was rapid in decision, and fertile in expejjients f but all 
his great qualities were often counterbalanced by tne high opinion 
which he himself entertained of them, — ^by a fretful *and ii^table 
vanity, which never left him in repose, which urged him to unceasing 

journeys 
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journeys and intrigues, and^made him, as was' usually sirid of him, 'see 
ijiote kirigs and postilions than any other miili in Etirope. "tThder 
the lnfliience of this froward temper, he was often as da!ngerous to 
his friends as to his enemies, and far better fitted to encounter the 
latter than to conciliate the first. Perhaps his very inconsistencies 
might tend to enhance his reputation witli his contemporaries ; 
for the most capricious freaks of great men are often admired by the 
multitude as deep-laid designs : but the impartial tribunal of history, 
while it admires Peterborough’s genius, a?id praises his disinterest*^ 
ethiess, must lament that his conduct was so frequently glided , by 
vi^ounded vanity and personal resentment, and seemed always to pro^* 
eeed from momentary impulse, instead of settled resolution.* ,, 

The calm and Glear-headed, though most gallan(^ Stanhope 
("now a Brigadier- General) accoii)[mnied tlie romantic Mordauut 
on this occasion; and^ throughout the succeeding cam})aigns iu 
Catalonia, the liisloriup derives, a<Jcording)y, most valuable details 
from his ancestor’s MS. correspondence. Although, at a subse- 
quent ^period, Pulerhorough and Stanhope not only differed as to 
the couVsc of tactics to be pursued' in Spain, but became also 
political and even perfoiud enemies htae at home, Lord Mahon’s 
yarrativC certainly loaves an impression of the Cjtuxotic KarPs 
militaiy talents considerably above what vvc had previously fonned ; 
and we shall, injustice to both, extract one of the most striking 
episodes of this canipaign of 3 705. 

On reaching the coast of Catalonia, Lord l^eterborough pro- 
posed, to march at once upon Madrid. By this bold step he 
doubted not he? should overawe, dieiract, and divide the Castillian 
nobles ; and if the French army, under Berwic|||^ should rush from 
the Portuguese frontier, they must be pursued by the allies under 
Galway, — so that the enemy would be placed ’between two fires, 
and the fate of the rival princes brought to the issue of one great 
field*. But the Archduke, calling himself Charles III. of Spain/ 
had by this time joined the Karrs camp, and both he and his^ 
countryman Darmstadt protested against so hazardous a game, 
l^eterborough^ Unable to overcbme their resistance, was, therefore, 
obliged to fix oil some more isolated ^jec of attack, and the, 
restril ;was that first, and, perhaps, greatest, feature of his Spanish; 
storyv-lhe siege of Barcelona. The Karl himself would have 
much preferred either to pass over into Italy, which his instruc- 
tions allowed liim to do, if he shoulil think fit, or to attack some 
town on the Spanish coast less efficiently fortified and garrisoned 
than Bait^elona ; but Darmstadt’s reiterated assurances that the 
inhabitants wei^ mueb divided in political sentiments, and that the 
majority wei*^ for the Archduke, at length determined the landing 
of ihe^anny near that city on the 27th of August, l^'he Geithan’s 
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hopes of a popular insuirection proved abortive — only 1500 Mi- 
<](uelets joining the stauidard ; ana the defences of the place ap- 
peared, on closer inspection, so formidable, that diey who had 
urged and procured the descent were now eager for a re-embarka- 
tion, But Peterborough, having once put his foot on the soil> 
would not draw back ; and, supported by almost the solitary opi- 
nion of Stanhope, he determined to sit down in form before Bar 
celona. » During three weeks he persevered, without making 
almost any progress, ^ Iii moments of peculiar suffering or diffi- 
culty,* says our shrewa author, ^ men usually take care to fill up 
the measure of their calamities by discord and thus it was with 
the allies* The Archduke, Prince Darmstadt, the Dutch Admiral, 
all protested against the enterprise which themselves had prompted, 

^ visible ruin, without any prospect of success, and against all 
military rules.* Even the English troops caught the sentiment 
of the foreign chiefs : they professed themselves quite hopeless of 
success, and only walling to make some attack on the city that they 
might not, in their own phrase, ^ be taunted witlnfirst comi|^,like 
fools, and then going back like cowards.* 

‘ These obstacles, which might have dismayed and overpow’^sri^toy 
common mind, only animaterfrhe genius of Peterborough. * A careM 
consideration of the localities around him, enabled him to devise a 
most skilful though daring design. The city of Barcelona is com- 
manded on one side by the strong fort or citadel of Montjuich, built 
on the last summit of a rugged ridge of Jiiils, and both from its po- 
sition and its w’orks considered nearly- impregnable. At all events 
its siege was universally looked upon m consequent ^nly upon the 
reduction of the ^y; and the idea tha^t it might be stormed" and * 
taken the first, nevet seems to have occurred to either party. This 
very conviction in rtie public mind, raised up in Lord Peterborough a 
hope that the garrison of J^O|i|juicli mi^ht be lulled into remissness by 
their fancied security, and.^h to some sudden attack. Unknown to 
any jperson but an aide-de-camp w^ho atiteud^d him, he went put to view 
the fortifications ; and ha vine; cpnTmoed himself by personal observation 
that his conjecture was wejf-foupaed^^and the garrison negligent and 
unguarded, he formed hisM^ with extraordinary bddness, and kept 
it with as extraordinary s^recy. To none, not even to his confidential 
friends^ Stanhope and Methuen (the same who was afterwards aitibas- 
sador in Portugal), did he impart the least hint of his intentions, but 
announced to all alike his resolution of raising the siege on a particular 
day^ and passing over with hhr troops to Italy. Accordingly, the 
heavy artUlery landed for the siege was again sent on boar^ jmd 
every , thing made ready, in appearance, for the immediate eml^arkafiouR 
of the soldiers ; during which time Peterborough bor^ with nnmoyei* 
able firmness, ail the taunts and upbraidings of Charles his German 
courtiers. Sp well , did these seeming preparations fof rety^ dts- 
^ yoi*. XLvii, NO. xciv. 2 N V guise 



guii^0 his realipurpose, thali on the night when his troops wei:w 
oxiKtheir mreh to the attack of Montjuich, there were public enter** 
tlimnents an4 rejoicings in Barcelona for the raising of the siege* 

, ‘On that ineinorable night (the 13th of September), the Prince of 
Darmstadt, when staying at his quarters, was suddenly told that the 
!|larl of Peterborough, with whom he had not exchanged one word. for 
above a fortnight, was there, and desired to speak with him. The 
English General soon appeared, advancing at the head of twelvo- 
hundred foot and two hundred horse, ‘i 1 have determindU,'* said 
Peterborough, “ to make, this night, an attempt upon the enemy. 
You may now, if you please, be a judge of our behaviour ; and see 
whether my officers and soldiers really deserve the bad character which 
you, of late, have so readily imputed on them.'* The Prince, much 
astonished at this sudden intelligence, immediately caMed for his 
horse, and joined them ; and these two brave men, so lately enemies^* 
went on together, side by side, to the onset. 

‘ Lord Peterborough had previously taken care to get ready some 
light field artillery, and to post a reserve of one thousand men, under 
Stanhope, at a coijyent midway between the camp and the city. He 
himself, leading his troops, hy a circuitous route, along the foot of the 
heights, made his way, uciper^ceived, under the hill of Montjuich, not a 
quarter of ^ mile from the outer "^^orki. It being then two hours 
before daylight, it was taken for granted, by his men, that, whatever 
might be the design of the General, he would avail himself of the 
darkness for its execution ; but Peterborough, now calling the officers 
together, unfolded his plan, and his reasons. He showed them that 
there could be no chance of success, unless the enemy should come forth 
into the outward ditch to meet them ; and that then the English/after 
receiving their ffrst fire, might leap in upon them, drive them into the 
tipper works, and, by following them close, might picceed in storming 
the fortress. For this purpose. Lord Peterborough observed that it 
was necessary to wait till the dawn ; and concluded by promising 
ample rewards to such as shoul^ discharge their duty with zeal. He 
then distributed his men into several parties, taking with himself, and 
the Prince of Darmstadt, two hundred and eighty to the post of the 
greatest danger — ^the assault of a bastion on the side of the town. 

* At break of day, and at an appointed signal, this detachment 
advanced to the charge, and, according ,to^e Generars plan, after 
the first fire of the Spaniards, came rushing pell-mell amongst them;^ 
who, being thus boldly attacked by the foremost, and seeing othera 
pouring in upon them, retired in great confusion. The Earl and Prinoe> 
to push their advantage, pursued the flying forces through the 
cCvered way, and in a few moments foftnd themselves masters of the 
bastion. Fortunately for them, there lay in the gorge of the bastion a 
pile of la);ge stones for the repairs of the rampart, with which the 
troops made a eot^t of breastwork to protect themselves, before the 
Spaniards could Tecover from their surprise, or direct any considerable 
fire agtostf them ffom the keep or inner, fort* Meanwhile the 
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fSpanii^ oooJHiander^ cxfjeoting 110 other aAiwfc, jcaUedo^tohis as^ 
aiice the iiie» frotn fthe weetem aad most ^Ustan* part of MQntjmch 4 
iGio that the Bngiisk which had been sent to that quarter scaled 
the outer wall, and got possession of three pieces of cannon^ without 
almost any opposition. They had even leisure to cast u^ a little en« 
arenchment, ancl*made use of the guns they had taken to defend it. 

In this situation,” says Captain Carleton, “ the enemy in the keep 
wpuld liave been exposed to our fire from the places we were possessed 
of, had they offered to make any sally or other attempt against ua; 
Thus we every moment became better and better prepared agaidst 
any effort of the garrison. And as they could not pretend to assail ■ 
us without evident hazard ; so, on the other hand, nothing remained 
for us to do till we could bring up our artillery and mortars. Now^ 
therefore, i#\vas that the General sent for the thousand men, under 
brigadier Stanhope's command.’^ Thus for a short time there ensued 
a total cessation of hostilities ; the soldiers on both sides being under 
cover. But the Viceroy, Velasco, having heard the former firing, ira*^ 
mediately sent off four hundred dragoons from Barcelona, with orders 
that half of them, dismounting, should reinfcM'ce the^^garrisonofMont*' 
juich, and the other two hundred returxi with their horses to the city. 
These ordersS, judiciously given, were no .less^ successfully executed } 
the two hundred dragoons reached the keep, and were welcomed by 
their comrades within it by loud shouts of exultation. These the 
Prince of Darmstadt unhappily mistook for signals of surrender, and 
incautiously advanced at the head of near three hundred men, who 
followed him, without any orders from the general-in-chief. The 
Spaniards allowed them to enter the ditch of the keep, and, then sudr 
denly sallying forth and surrounding them, took two hundred of them 
prisoners, and opened a fire on' the rest as they rfed back agaim < 
Bearing these discharges, Lord Peterborough hastened to the spot itt 
person, and met the Prince retiring with his men ; but had scaFoel5^ 
exchanged a few woVds with him, when a shot from a second fire struck 
the Prince in the artery of the thigh, apd laid him lifeless at the feet 
of the General. 

‘ At almost the same moment that the allies thus lost one of their 
bravest officers, an aide-de-camplcame up with the intelligence, that 
a large body of troops, at least three thousand strong^ was on its march 
from Barcelona to the fort Lord Peterborough immediately mounted; 
and rode out of Montjuich, to take a nearer view of these forces^ 
leaving all the posts well secured and manned, with the allotted num^ 
bars of officers and soldiers. His momentary absence, however, dis^ 
played how much the genius of one man can decide the success of 
efiterprises, and how soon they miscarry whenever that genius 4i 
withdrawn. A sudden panic seized lipcn the soldiers; which 
ehced, if it did not reach, their commander, Lord Charlemont^a .jnSEBl 
of personal, but no moral courage ; and, under this jwevailmg terror^ . 
the troops quitted their stations, and marched, or rath or fled; owt Of 
the fort. A few moments more, and ail. would have beas ; bdt 
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Captain Carleton, on the first appearance of the panic, instead of losing 
tinne in rei^ionstrauce, hd^ hurried after Lord Pet^rlMiFOught w 
aotiuaiiit him with what he truly called this shameful and surprising 
accident.*’ The Earl, with one indignant exclamation, Good God ! 
h it possible !’* put spurs to his horse, and galloped up the hill nf 
Montjuich, till he met his troops, who were already*^ half way down. 
As soon as he came up to them, he sprung from horseback, snatched 
the half-pike from Lord Charlemont’s hand, and turning to the officers 
iatid soldiers, told them, that if they wouldinot face about aAd follow 
him, they should have the scandat and eternal infamy upon them of 
having deserted their posts, and forsaken their general, It was 
surprising/* says an eye<-witnes8, ** to see with what alacrity and new 
courage they faced about, and followed the Earl of Peterborough. In 
a moment they had forgot their apprehensions : and, without doubts 
had they met with any opposition, they would have behaved themselved 
with the greatest bravery. But as these motions were unperceived by 
the enemy, all the posts were regained, and anew possessed, in less 
than half an hour, without any loss j though, had our forces marched 
half a musket-shql: farther, their retreat would have been perceived, 
and all the success attending this glorious attempt must have been 
entirely blasted.*' • 

‘ During this time, the Spaniard|inthekeep sentdownto Barcdona 
the two hundred prisoners they had made from the party of the Prince 
6f Darmstadt. These were met by the three thousand men coming 
£rom the town ; and being examined separately by the commander of 
that force, all agreed that both Peterborough and Darmstadt were tat 
Montjuich. The Spanish officer, naturally concluding that the General 
and the Prince would not have headed so desperate an enterprise 
without their wWe army to support them, and that there was now 
some design on foot to intercept him, gave orders for retreating to the 
town. Thus it so happened, that the loss of these two hundred men 
turned to the advantage of the English, by prevehting the attack of 
the enemy at a most critical ^moment, and against a very inferior 
force. afterwards, Stanhope’s thousand men came up, and the 

|>iace was then fully secured against any future attempt from the 
Spaniards.r By the Generars order!, tlie cannon were again landed, 
and brobghtto bear upon the keep. It could not, in any case, have 
held out "reiy loi^ ; but its fall was hastened on the second day, by 
one Of the shells, which, alighting upon its powder magazine, caused 
n terrible explosion killed the governor, and many principal officers 
then at^inner ivith him, and blew up the'face of one of the hastkms. 
The Vigiltmt Miquelets ^k>w the hill, perceiving the rent in the wall, 
immediateijriran up, and rushed intone works; while Lord Peter- 
trough sufportOd^hem on the other side, and by his presence safed 
uie garrison frorb the cruelty of the Gatalana. Nor had he negleotnd 
during the |mUi|inrdment to pay proper funeral honpurs to the gallant 
’PrmoSof Dkrfostadt. His body was first laid out in state ; k lies*' 
^[d'qudte the eingular description of an eye-witness) at n^cpnveht 
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hired by the EmA of Peterborough for thtt purpose. He is dressed 
Wth his hatf and usual clothes, with his boots ok^> a sa^rd in one 
hand, and a cane in the other; a priest is continually about his corpse, 
pra 3 ring, and the place is ever rrowded with Spaniards who come to 
see him.” * 

^ * In spite of the reduction of Montjulch, the siege of Barcelona stiU 
appeared a matter of considerable difficulty. But the enthusiasm 
which always follows any unexpected success, now acted on the minds 
of the soldiers ; and leven the ssamen, forgetting their element, 
formed into companies on shore, and regularly worked in the trenched. 
Large reinforcements, too, of Miquelets began to pour in ; and the 
heavy cannon and mortars being placed in battery against the ram^ 
parts played upon them with great effect. These works were directed 
"*by General Stanhope, who pitched bis tent close to the trenches, and 
there received every day both the English officers and the Catalan 
chiefs. An affecting incident, which took place on one of these occa- 
sions, was witnessed by Captain Carleton, and cannot be told better 
than in his own words. “ 1 remember 1 saw an ojd cavalier, having 
his only son with him, (who appeared a fine young gentleman, about 
twenty years of age,) going into the tent; to* dine with the Brigadier. 
But whilst they were at dinner, ap unfortunate shot q|une from the 
bastion of St. Antonio, and entirely took off the head of the son. The 
father immediately rose up, first looking down upon his headless child, 
and then lifting up his eyes to heaven, whilst the tears ran down his 
cheeks, he crossed himself, and only said, ‘ fiat voluntas tva ! * 
and bore it with a wonderful patience. It was a sad spectacle, and 
it affects me even now w'hilst I am writing.*^ How lightly are such pri- 
vate calamities touched upon in diistoiy, and yet ho^ many go to 
making of every military exploit recorded in its pages ! 

* By the constant cannonade a breach was soon made in the walli, 
and everything prejiared for a general assault. The Viceroy, Velasco, 
still stood firm ; and, sooner than surrender the city, declai^ that he 
would bury himself under its ruins. His soldiers, on the contrary, were 
either disaffected or disheartened ; and obliged him, however unwill- 
ingly, to enter into terms. It \§a$ agreed that Barcelona should be 
surrendered in four days, should no succour arrive before that time; 
that the garrison should march out with all the honohrs of wat, and be 
escorted to Gerona, Tortosa, or some other neighbouring fortress. 
But the very night after this treaty (the 9th of October), matters were 
unexpectedly hurried to a more s]^^y conclusion. The Viceroy had* 
inauch difficult times, been driven to many acts of necessary rigon^, 
whidh liad hitherto upheld hil tottering authority. Now* howevor# 
that this authority was about to close, and that it had, moreover* been 
nearly overthrotvn, by the mutiny which compelled him to aarrenddf* 
the Austrian party in Barcelona determined to take ^is opportimiljrof 
wreaking its vengeance upon him. Great numbers of tbe |diq|^ietets 
from the English camp had also found mews (as was alwiyii duixe 
afterwards in the War of Independence) to introduce thems^ves by 
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•tealtlr into the city. Eaijly next morning* accordingly* they and 
many insurgent townsmen rose to arms ; and, not succeeding at first 
in discovering tlie retreat of Velasco, threatened all liis friends and 
adherents with their fury. The \vho]e city was full of tumult and 
alarm, plainly distinguished even in the English camp. Lord Peter- 
borough perceived that nothing but his own asceiuleiicy could prevent 
a general pillage, or perhaps a general massacre. The populace 
of cities, like young tigers brought up taipe, may go on matiy years 
without any symptoms of ferocity : but if thej only once taste human 
blood, they acquire an appetite for it. Without a moment’s delay^» 
Peterborough mounted his horse, and rode up to one of the gates, 
attended by several officers, and amongst others by Captain Carleton. 
He demanded admittance : the Spanish guard, under fciar and sur- 
prise, opened the wicket, and the English general found himself inf 
the midst of the enemy’s town. His first act w^as to rescue a lady of ap- 
parent high rank and undoubted beauty (she afterwards proved to be tho 
Duchess of Popoli) wdiom he met flying from tlie fury of the Miquelets* 
By his presence and authority he awed the rioters into submission, 
suppressed the tumult, and succeeded in saving the life of the Viceroy, 
whom he had privately embarked, and conveyed by sea to Alicant. 
He then left the town, though quite at his mercy, refusing to take 
poseessionbf 'it before tlie stipulated term; but Velasco, with equal 
generosity, left orders, at his embarkation, tliat it should be immedi- 
ately given up to its preserver. The English troops, accordingly, 
marched in ; and thus did the genius of Peterborough succeed in re- 
ducing a city which, in the judgment of Napoleon, might for some time 
be defended against an army of eighty thousand men/ — ^j>p. 143-154. 

«. The wise anci generous niv^ihod ia which Peterborough improved 
this conquest, determined the hitherto wavering Catalans to em- 
brace heartily the Austrian cause. The flame spread through 
Aragon and Valencia; and there can be little doubt that, divided 
as the sentiments of Castillo yet were, that cause would have 
ultimately triumphed, but for the wretched avarice and ignorance 
of Charles’s German ministers, Lichtenstein and Zingerling* wdio 
were entirely incapable of entering into the views of the English 
general. Shrinking from everything that looked like enterprise, 
thinking of nothing but makeshifts, expedients, and their own 
places and purses, ^ their minds,’ said a Spaniard, ^ seem to me 
like our goats* horns in Catalonia, narrow, hard, and crooked/ The 
letters of Peterborough and Stanhope abound in the bitterest 
^sarcasms upon these mischievous pdSants of diplomacy. 

^ The Ei^lish Earl, nevertheless, contrived to pursue a brilbant 
Career of success ; and Tortosa, San Mateo, Murviedroj V An- 
da, and Fnent^^ de Eiguera, added so many new iaurds to»his 
fame. We know not whether to admire him or Stanhope the 
West Tor the famous relief bf Barcelona, wheti invested by the 
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French and Spaniards in 1706 ; or whether to blame more severely 
the dilatoriiiess of Lord Galway, or the pompous formalities of 
‘ the Arehduke, which, together, caused the failure of the ensuing 
occupation of Madrid, and, the consequent disgust under which 
Peterborough tjuitted Spain for Italy, at the close of that cam» 
i>aign. 

‘ Thjse errors, liow’ever, would have weighed but lightly in the 
Scale, had not a new and Unconquerable spirit of loyalty burst forth 
" in Castille. Throughout all history there are few national movements 
more beautiful and striking than the manner in which a prince, by no 
means popular when firmly seated on the throne, rallied round him 
the hearts of his subjects by that very evil fortune which would com- 
monly haife lost them* The Spaniards are, indeed, imbued more, 
perhaps, than any other nation, with that romantic generosity which 
makes them naturally inedinc to the weak and fallen, and prefer him 
wfio must beseech, to him who can bestow protection. Their re- 
verence towards the man, once acknowledged as their king, is also 
of a higher and more sacred nature than ours. T][ie same title, ‘‘ His 
Majesty,'* is applied by the Spaniards to their God, as to their sove- 
reign: their feeling towards the formCiT, is a sort of loyalty; their 
feeling towards the latter, a sqjrt of devotion ; and b^oth are insepa- 
rably mingled in their minds. In addition to these causes, there was 
amongst the Castillians (as the Admiral of Castille had foreseen there 
would be), a great aversion to any monarch who came to them, either 
from the Catalans, or the Valencians. The former they hated, as 
fierce, and frequent in rebellion ; and as to the latter, their delicious 
climate and enervating luxuries only excited their cuntenipU Itf had 
even become proverbial amongst them to say, in a sdrt of couplet, thijJ 
at Valencia the meat is grass, and the grass water ; the men are 
women, and tlie women — nothing. “ The continent of Spain," ob- 
served General SJanhope, “ is now divided into the parties, as formerly 
into the crowns, of Castille and Aragon. All the latter we are pos- 
sessed of ; and, I believe, the provinces which compose it would be 
very well pleased to continue thus separated. But this is the thing 
in the world we ought to fear i^ost; since such a division would render 
Spain perfectly insignificant in the balance of Europe," Every town 
and every village rose in arms. The English asfd^ Portuguese were 
masters of no more ground than their armies stood upon, and even 
there had to fear the nightly thrusts of the knife. At Salamanca, the 
allies had no sooner left the town, than the inhabitants disclaimed 
their authority, and levied a body of light troops, which hovered on 
the frontier, and cut off their communication with Portugal. The 
Andalusians, according to the expression of Berwick, did for 

iiie cause, raising on this sudden emergency, and entirely theitdfwn 
v'exemions, fourteen thousand regular foot, and four thousand cavalry. 
Poor as were the provinces, they all vied with eaA other in offering 
^oupplies of money ; the spirit, in short, was general ; butHwo more 
particular instances of it may, perhaps, be allowed me. A brother of 
the Conde de Santa Cruz, an archdeacon of Cordova, had no soonmr 
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heord otbU brother's betraj^al of the Sppish galleys and treasure to 
tlie eno^i than he hastened to the baptismal register of the city^ and 
tore out the leaf which contained the Conde’s name, indignantly e|E«* 
claiming, “ May no record of so vile a wretch remain amongst men I"' 
At the court of Philip a country priest obtained an ^.audience of the 
CJueen, and offered her one hundred and twenty pistoles from a small 
village with only the same number of houses. “ My flock,” he added, 

are ashamed at not being able to send alajger sum ; but they' entreat 
your Majesty to believe that in the same purse are one bundled and 
twenty hearts faithful even to death,*’ “ The good man wept as he 
said it,” observes Princess Orsini, who relates the occurrence, “ and 
truly, we wept also as we heard him.” New levies thronged on 
every side to the standards of Philip and Berwick. Philip himself 
shook off, for the time, that torpor which usually benumbed his* 
natural talents : he addressed the troops with much spirit and elFeot ; 
denied the reports of his intending to leave Spain ; and pledged his 
royal word to die at the head of the last squadron that remained faith- 
ful to his service.* — pp. 200 — 204. 

Peterborough Appeared again for a brief interval in Spain, but 
from this time the chief ^guidance of the English army there may 
be considered as having devolved upon General Stanhope. His 
expedition to ‘Port Mahon formect his brilliant d6biit in this new 
character, and he continued, during two campaigns, to contend 
with honour against far superior forces, directed first by the con- 
summate skill of the Duke of Berwick, and afterwards by the 
lofty and daring genius of the Duke of Veiiddme. In the course 
of these eventful years, however, the Castillian spirit had become 
.»uore and more roused, and the English general continued all along 
to see in that {^irit the ultimate discomfiture of the allied cause. 

In 1709 the Castillians were put to the severest proof of all, 
Louis XIV., in consequence of I^arl borough’s unprecedented 
triumphs, found himself in so Ibw a condition that he was willing 
to purchase peace for himself at the expense of abandouipg his 
grandson. He all but signed a treaty with England t^nd MoUand.t^ 
for the dismemberment of the Spanish dominions, j^is ambasr ^ 
saddr received ms^ructioiis to prepare Philip to relinquish Spain : 

* But the young monarch, whose character always appears as lofty, 
in dhrttess ^as it was ^lowand little in prosperity, spurned any such „ 
idea. My resOlutioii/* he wrote to ** has long been taken. ^ 

God has placed the crown of Spain on my head, and I ivill maintain it^, 
as long as a drop of blood flows in iffy veins; Were I capable 
meanly yielding it, you would, I am Convinced, disown me’ fot yotd* ' 
grandson* ^ Rather let me perish in Spain, fighting the ground ' 
by foot, than, the love of my subjects;, dr tamia^ the hcmour i# 
my house r* - In Inis high-spirited resojution he wasufdield by ' 
quheii aii,J Princej^s, Orsini, both fondly attached ;to the powr and the'n^ 
of royalty ; and, under their guidance, he threw himself upon^tl . 
hiVpeqpie, w^ose loyalty, like his character, always rose highest in ^ . 
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adversity* As a jrtiblic pledge of his inte^j^tioh liever to forsake th^, 
he convoked the registtary Cortes of Castille and Ars^on, that they 
might acknowledge his infant son af Prince of Asturias and heir to 
the Spanish throne* This cerenjjony was performed at the church of 
San Geronymo del Prado, with great splendour, and amidst the loudest 
acclamations. Very shortly afterwards, he assembled a council of all 
the principal statesmen and grandees ; stated to them, in an affecting 
s|>eech, Ifls determination tc^die rather than to yield ; appealed to their 
loyalty ; and expressed ^his wish and intention to be guided by their 
judgment. A deep, but not an indifferent silence ensued ; till Car- 
dinal Portocarrero rose. His long retirement from office, and his 
venerable age, added fresh weight to the words of a man long accus- 
tomed to leai the minds of others. His exhortations, and, still more, 
^lis example — for mankind are swayed much more by examples than 
by arguments — wrought the whole assembly to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm ; and they professed themselves as much led by affection 
as bound in duty to support Philip on the throne. With a just na- 
tional feeling, they exclaimed against the arrogant pretensions of 
England and Holland to parcel out their monarchy ; And declared that, 
if the King of France were obliged to withdraw his assistance, all 
Spaniards, without distinction of ^e, ranlc, or profession, should rise 
as one man, and stand forward to defend their king, their ‘colmtry, aad 
their honour.’ — pp. 271 — 273, j 

Lord . Mahon adds a. paragraph which does honour to his 
feelings ^ 

‘ He died on the 14th of September in this year, very suddenly^ 
having been in apparent good health, and conversing with his nephew, 
the Conde de Palma, till twelve cf clock the night befcEre ; but he was « 
above eighty years of age. His tomb and epitaph (both according to 
his own directions) still remain in the Cathedral of Toledo ; and when 
1 tr6d upon a plain slab inserted in the pavement, and inscrib^ed with 
only the striking words, “ hic jacet ^ulvis cinis bt nihil,'’ I was 
informed that I was treading on the grave of Portocarrero.' — p. 274* 
this point the war becomes, on the side of Philip, a 
thdi^jdghly tiatioiial one, with th^ single but important exception of 
Catatbhik, which province had espoused, and continued to main* 
tain/ the interest of the Austrian, with quite as much devotion as the 
of Spain could manifest for the Bourbon prince. The mill- , 
tar^^ reader will find much to interest, and we venture to say instruct 
hini, in the details which General Stanhope's diary enables Lord 
Mahon to lay beifore us of th6 strategelical history of the two fol* 
lowing years. The battles of Almenara and Zaragoza estabiishad^ - 
Stanhope’s : rank iu the highest order of his protesston and hfat 
subsequent mardi on Madrid was as bold and as^ skilful a 
matit as occurred in that department of the war; but the ttikin 
inteiest^ even for ^iBnglkh readers, is with the nation in aflhs for 
the^soil. We must, however, extract part of our author's account 
of the great day of Almenara, July the £7tb, 1710. The annf ot 
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Philip having entei'ed Cjitalonia, and been repnlsed by the allies, 
were in retreat upon Lerida, and Stanhope for some days urged 
in vain on Charles aral his German general, Starernberg, the folly 
of not endeavouring to force them to a decisive battle before they 
could reach that fortress. At length the braver counsels prevailed, 
and, after a series of movements and countermovemeiits which 
tve must j)a8s over, Stanhope’s wishes were fully gratified : — 

‘ The armies on Loth sides gradually efime up in the course of the 
inor;iiug ; and Stanhope was very urgent to f ttack the enemy’s horse, 
which was marching at a great distance from the foot, and must, 
therefore, have been deprived of its assistance. Tlie Archduke and 
Marshal still refused ; but, about six in the evening, the Spaniards, 
having brought up all their cavalry, sent as a Lravado^everal squa- 
drons done the hill before them ; upon whicli the whole English army 
cried out “ Shame ! ” and the English general assumed a higher tone, 
and said aloud, in presence of Charles and Starernberg, that if they 
let slip so fair an opportunity, ho had orders — which he would obey — 
to withdraw his troops, and leave the country. This threat at length 
wrung from them a reluctant consent; but it wanted now only half 
an hour of sunset : there was little time to gain, and none to improve, 
a victory. ^ Stanhope formed his cavalry in two lines, with ten squa- 
drons in the first, and twelve in the second j the ground before him 
not admitting of a larger front. “ Keep very close,” he cried to the 
men ; and do not break yourselves, — the only danger ; for I am sure 
that you will be as firm as rocks, and that all the enemy’s squadrons 
will not be able to break you.” So saying, he led them forward against 
the enemy. On the other part, the advanced squadrons of the Spanish 
» no sooner saw the English move thftn they retired up the hill to rejoin 
the main body of cavalry, which Stanhope found drawn up in two 
lines ; the first of twenty- two squadrons, and the second of twenty, 
with a battalion between them, and a brigade of foot on their right. 
They were headed by Genera^, Amezaga, and comprised the flower of 
the Spanish army, more especially the royal guards. Finding their 
number so large, and the ground wider than that from which he had 
set out» the English general, after |!scending the hill, halted for a few 
minutes, to brin^ up six squadrons from the second line ; so that his 
first now consisted of sixteen in all : four Dutch, six English, and as 
many German. As soon as these were formed, the order to charge 
was given, and most gallantly obeyed. In the onset, Stanhope’s and 
Amezaga’s horses closed, and the two generals engaged in single con* 
flict ; an event between opposite comrnanders not often seen in any 
age, but almost -without a parallel in modern times. Stanhope killed 
the Spaniard with a stroke of his sword ; and the troops, animated by 
this example, fought with spirit as well as steadiness ; soon retrieved, 
by their united i^jalour, a first repulse of the German cavalry, pushed 
the first line of the enemy upon the second, and at length completely 
ronted!“them. Great bravery, however, was shown on both s^es, as 
sufficiently evident from the number of the killed aiidWoundedL 
Amongst the English, both the first and second in command, Ger 
* nerais 
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nerals Stanhope and Carf eater, were sjjghtly wounded; and the 
ai^my ha^ to deplore the loss of several excellent officers, especially 
Count Nassau and the young Earl of Rochford. The total number 
of killed and wounded on this sic|^ was about four hundred ; whilst the 
Spaniards lost above fifteen hundred, amongst whom were the Duke 
oif Sarno, the Marquis of Gironella, and otlier distinguished officers, 
A great part of their baggage (including some of Philip's plate) was 
taken, together with all thei^ tents, and several pieces of cannon. The 
night gave them an oppcy tunity to retire under the ramparts of Lerida ; 

^ but if,” says Stanhope, “ we had liaS but two hours more of daylight, 
you may be assured that not one foot soldier of their army could have 
escaped,” Philip himself was present at the battle, and had nearly 
been taken ;wisoner, but was rescued from the danger by the intre- 
pidity of the Marquis of Villadarias and Don Joseph Vallejo, who put 
tliemselves at the head of some light cavalry. Several of the soldiers 
also,' with true Castillian spirit, sacrificed their lives for his, by throw- 
ing themselves upon the English horsemen, and obtaining by their own 
deaths some moments of delay in the pursuit ; and I regret that we 
have no record of the names of such gallant subalteihis, which seem to 
me not less worthy of a place in history thap those of the most suc- 
cessful generals.’ — jip. SO 1-305. 

This was the last but one of our Eiiglisih victories hi that 
peninsular w^ar. It lingered on for some time longer ; but die 
disasters of Brihuega and Villaviciosa, the death of the Emperor 
Joseph 1. (i7tli April, 171 1), which left the Archduke Charles in 
possession of the Austrian states, and of course essentially changed 
the' views of England and Holland, who had origiryilly fornred the 
Grand Alliance for ihe enpresl purpose of preventing the Spanish# 
dominions from being permanently thrown into the scale of another 
great power — butjinore than all, that change of ministry iii England 
which involved the downfall of the Duke of IMarlboroiigli, the 
abandonment of all his plans, and, tis far as faction’s spite could 
annul them, the obliteration of all his glories ; — these events were 
sufficient to close the account abruptly. The Spanish Netherlands 
were given to the new emperor'; by which means undoubtedly one 
primary object of the war, namely, the interposition of a great in- 
^iependent power between Erance and Holland, was for the time 
secured, and Philip of Anjou was presently acknowledged king of 
«dl the rest of the Spanish dominions by every European cabinet* 

It i* painful to dwell oi^ the atrocious appendix to the main 
narrative of these military struggles, whicli the profligate heiirt- 
lessness of Harley’s government has entailed upon the pen of the 
historian of this ejioch. The brave Catalans, who hud for so 
many years maintained the doubtful cause of the^Vustrian compe- 
titor^ were, at this general settlement of aft’aiis, abandoned J^o their 
fate. The gallantry with which they bore up to the last moment 
of direst necessity against the overwhelming forces of Philip ; the 
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desperate fury with whici? they defended Barcelona, and the mer 
ciless catastrophe of their ruin, were such that, in Lord Mahon’s 
language, ^ to point out any parallel we can only refer to the fore- 
fathers or the descendants of the* same heroic people — we must 
look back to Numantia and Saguntum, or forward to Zaragoza Or 
Gerona.’ We may add, that the story of Barcelona is told by 
Liord Mahon with a vigour and a pathos hardly surpassed even by 
Southey’s masterpiece, the siege of Zar&goza. 

His lordship closes with sorde general oBservatlons, so just and 
well put, that we also are tempted to conclude with quoting one 
of them ; — 

‘ This narrative exhibits, in the strongest point of vie>v^ the contrast 
between the French and the Spaniards as to the relative importance of 
their capitals, Paris is everything to France ; Madrid is but little to 
Spain. Experience has shown, that any foreign invader, attempting 
an approach to Paris, will indeed he met by the most spirited resist- 
ance : he must cut his way through many brave battalions, and wade 
deep in blood ; fiut let him once succeed in reaching that city, and 
all resistance immediately peases, and any new government there 
established gives the law to the j^ubmissive departments. In cjvil 
discord, likewise, that ruler who can gain or overawe the mob of Paris, 
who can either buy its cheers or disarm its enmity, is readily acknow- 
ledged and obeyed throughout the kingdom. Any ruler, on the other 
band, who has not discovered that true secret of French government, 
and sets Paris at defiance, were it even for the benefit of the provinces, 
will infallibly lose the latter in losing the former. Never was there 
any slavery mote complete or more^ unjust than this blind obedience 
of so many worthy, and reflecting, and religious countrymen, to the 
veering dictates of one giddy and unprincipled town-mob, — this pros- 
tration of sound intellect before capricious vanity ; of the people of 
France before the populace of Paris ! In Spain, on the contrary, it 
was shown in the War of the Succession, as again, more lately, in our 
own times, that the possession of the chief city is of scarcely any avail, 
either to the foreign eneiriy or to th^e native partisan. Twice did the 
Archduke Charles, three times did Joseph Buonaparte advance in 
triumph to Madriti ; and as often did they learn, that it is one thing 
to seijKe the Castillian capital, and another thing to subdue the Cas- 
tillian people. Thus, what in France is the consummation of con- 
quest, with the Spaniards is hardly its commencement ; and thus, under 
every possible disadvantage, from wretched armies, wretched generals, 
wretched laws, and wretched governments, they have maintained, and 
will continue to maintain, their independence.* — pp. 393, 394. 

It is impossible to close either the Life of Belisarius^ or this 
volume, without having formed very high anticipations of the 

author’ls 

n— - - - .,,i , 

* Ik Lord Mahon, by the way, aware that his Belisarius has called forth a very 
elaborate dissertation from the j^reat critic and archaeologist of Vienna, M. Von 
Hanmer ? The notice which so distinguished a foreigner has bestowed on his literary 
i coup 
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author’s future career as a historical writer, in case he should not 
be withdrawn from it by those many ten^ptations to a life of active 
politics which must of necessity await a young nobleman so de- 
scended and connected, and who has already earned much personal 
distinction in parliament- He combines, evidently, most un- 
fashionable habits of indefatigable industry and conscientious re- 
search, with deep and sagacious views of human nature, a spring 
of generous sentiment worthy of his blood, and a taste for manly 
simplicity in compositioiS, in which, surrounded as we are by 
mawkish affectation, ahd the exaggerations of straining imbecility, 
we would fain hail an 

‘ Auspicium melioris horae 
■» Et specimen venientis aevi.’ 


Ak.t. VIII. — 1 . Mechanism of the Heavens. By Mrs. Somerville. 
London. 8vo. 1832. 

2. Mecanique Celeste. By the Marquis de ia Place, &c. Trans- 
lated, Willi a Commentary, by Nathaniel Bswditch, LL.D., 
&c. Volume I. Boston. 1829. 

T he close of the last century witnessed the successful termi- 
nation of that great work, commenced by Newton, hnd prose- 
cuted by a long succession of illustrious mathematicians, by which 
the movements of the planetary system were reduced under the 
expression of dynamical laws, and their past and future positions 
with respect to their common centre and to each other, rendered 
matter of strict calculation. A wonderful result,^ which will for 
ever form a principal epoch Hi the history of mankind, was aU 
length arrived at in the announcement of the fact, that a brief and 
simple sentence, intelligible to a child of ten years of age, accom- 
panied with a few determinate numbers capable of being written 
down on half a sheet of paper, coiAprehends within its meaning 
the history of all the couiplicaled movements of our globe, and 
the mighty system to which it belongs — ^thc mazy and mystic dance 
of the planets and their satellites — ‘ cycle on epicycle, orb on 
orb ’ — from the earliest ages of which we have *iany record, nay, 
beyond all limits of human tradition, even to the remotest period 
to which speculation can carry us forward into futurity- By the 
announcement of this law and the establishment of these data, an 
indefinite succession of evqjits is thus combined into one great 

coup tTessai ov^^hi to be highly flattering to him; and, amidst the praises which ll. 
von Hanmer so liberally showers on him for his corrections of Gibbon, he will find 
''one or two corrections of his own statements which ought to be madf ucas of in a 
neeond edition of boo^. We tliink, for example, that M. von Hanmer has at i<^i>glh 
completely settled the question as to the descent of the greatest jftf the Byzantine geiie- 
>alg. name is, as he shows, a Sclavonic one — lieli-tzarj i*c. The White Chief; 

ftn d the mentioned as the place of his birth, is not, as Lord M. Ima supposed, 

/Gernmnyf Dot a village in Illyria, still bearing that identical designation. 

: fact, 
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feet, and may be considered as a single feature in creation, inde» 
pendent of the lapse of tii^ie, and registered only in the uiipro* 
gressive annals of eternity. 

In the couivse ol the investigations which haVe terminated in this 
resnlt, anotiicr fact, of a no less high and general order, has come 
to light, of which Newton could have formed* no anticipation, 
that, namely, of the stability of our system, and the periodic 
nature and restricted limits of its iluctuations, which pieclude the 
possibility of such deviations from a medn or average slate as may 
lead to the subversion of any essential ftjalure of that happily 
balafieed order which we observe at present to subsist in it. "i'his 
noble theorem forms a beautiful and animated comment on the 
cold and abstract announcement of the general law oligravitalion. 
A thuusaiid systems might have been formed of which the motions'* 
would, for a time, liavt; been regular and orderly enough, but 
which would either have ended in a collision of parts subversive 
of the original coinlitions, or would pass through a succession of 
phases or states, endless in variety, among which some would be 
found no less incompatible with life than such collisions them- 
selves — whe.tlier from extreme remoteness or proximity of the 
source of IJght and heat, or from violent and sudden alternations of 
its influence — or in which, at all events, that beautiful and regular 
succession of seasons — that ^ grateful vicissitude’ wc admire and 
enjoy, and tliose orde rly and established returns of phenomena 
which affoid at once the opportunity and the inducetnent to trace 
their law's, w'ould have been w^anting; while in their place might 
have reigned succession of cha^nges reducible to no apparent 
Vide ; variety without progressive improvement ; years of unequal 
length and seasons of capricious leinperature; planets and moons 
of portentous size and aspect, glaring and disappearing at iincer- 
laiii intiirvals, and every part of the system wearing the appearance 
of anarcliy, though, in fact, obeying, to the letter, the same general 
law of gravitation, which must yet have for ever remained unknowm 
to its inhabitants. f 

Among infinite systems equally possible, such, we have no 
reason to doubt, might exist — but our own is not, nor can it ever, 
in its own natural progress, pass into such a cue; In the choice of 
its arbitrary constants, (to use the language of geometers,) in the 
establishment of the relations of magnitude, speed, and distance 
of its parts, such a case is expresa?y provided against. In the 
circulation of its members all in one direction — in the moderate 
amount of the eccentricities and inclinations of all the planetary 
orbits, an*d the extremely small ones of those of its more important 
bodies, but morc^especially in the mode in which the general sys- 
tem is broken up into several suborduiute ones, and in the indi- 
vidual attachment and allegiance of each member to its immediate 

superior. 
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superior, we must look to the safeguards of this glorious arrange*- 

ment* f 

This lasl-mcntioned condition may require some illustration- 
Had the Earth and* Marsy for instance, formed a binary combina- 
tion separated by au interval no greater than the moon’s actual 
distance from tlie earth, there is no donbi that such a double 
planet might have continued to circulate round l!ie sun nearly as 
the earth, and moon do at present, l^ut \vltl\ such a coni bi nation 
the moon could not have coexisted, without a complete breach of 
the law of regular pdiodicity. Its })alh would be alternately 
coinnianded by one and tlie other of its great (ujuipolleut centres, 
\vliiclie\er, for the moment, occupied the most advantageous posi- 
tion; and sl>*)iild its juiinitive velocity be so adjusU^d that it could 
^leither throw itself to a sufficient tlislance from both to i\scaj)e 
from the inllneiitial attraction of either, and Ix couic a sejiarate 
planet, nor attach Itself so closely to one of them as to be carried 
about it as a mere appendage, it must coiitinuf' to wind, for (wer, 
an intricate and sinuous course around and betweeii lluun, in 
which occasional collision with one or other would, by no im- 
possible or improbable contingency, affoid a tragic epoch in the 
history of so ill-adjusted a s} stem. » ^ 

It is, moreover, well worthy of remark, that the mod(^ in which 
the stability of our system is accom])lishcd is by no nic<* mathe- 
matical adjustment of proportions, — no equilibrated sysleni of 
counterpoises satisfying au exact equation, and which the slightest 
deviation in any of liie data from ils suict geonietrical proportion 
would annul. Such adjustmenj^s, it is true, are not incompatible 
with the law of gravitation, even in a system composed of several * 
bodies. Geometers have demonstrated, for example, that tliree 
or even more bddies, exactly adjusted in their weights and 
distances, and in the velocities and directions of tlieir motions at 
any one instant, might continue for ever to desci il)e conic sections 
about each other, and about their common c(;ntre of gravity. But 
without supposing any such ndiiislment of the weights and dis- 
tances of the members of a system sulyected to tjie law of gravi- 
tation, and taking them as they are actually in our own, tlu ie is yet 
another supposition in which the absence of secidar peitui batioii 
might have been eusunul, — tliat, namely, in which tlie jdaiietary 
motions should be performed all in one plane, and ail in perfect 
circles about the sun, — reuitzing, in fact, tlic old i\jistotelian 
notion of celestial movements, all wliich he considered to be of 
necessity exactly circular. We do not remember to hj^ve .seen 
any mention made of tlie possibility of this case. It follows, 
however, immediately, from the general propositifm demonstrated 
by Lagrange and Laplace, which establishes an invaiiable l^dation 
among the eccentricities of any iiuiuher of perturbed orbits ; viz., 

that 
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that the sum of the squires of all the eccentricities, each multi- 
plied by an invariable co^^iBcient, is itself invariable^ and subject 
to no change by the mutual action of the parts of the system, 
JPor it is evident, that had tEe orbits been all originally circular, 
or if at any one instant of time ^ach of the eccentricities were, 
by some external agency, destroyed, so as to render these orbits 
at once all circles, after which the sysleni should be abandoned to 
its own reactions, the sum in question would also vani^i at that 
instant, and therefore at every subsequent instant, which would 
be impossible, (since none of tlie coefficieifts are negative,) unless 
each several eccentricity were to remain for ever evanescent per se, 
or each several orbit a perfect circle. 

If we depart from the law of gravitation, and inquire whether, 
under other conceivable laws of central force, a system might not* 
exist essentially and mathematically free from the possibility of 
perturbation, and in which every movement should be performed 
in undeviating orbits and unalterable periods, we have not far to 
search. Newton has himself demonstrated, in his ^ Principia,’ or 
at least it follows almost immediately from the 89th proposition 
of his first book and ks corollary, that this wonderful property 
belongs tp a law of attractive force in the direcii proportion of the 
distance ; and, however extravagant such a supposition may 
appear, if we consent to entertain it as a mere mathematical 
speculation, it is impossible npt to be struck with the simplicity 
and harmony which would obtain in the motions of a system so 
constituted. Whatever might be the number, magnitudes, figures, 
or distances of the bodies comppsing an universe under the do- 
minion of such a law — in whatever planes they might move, and 
in whatever directions their motions might be performed — each 
several' body would describe about the common centre of gravity 
of the whole, a perfect ellijise ; and all of tliein, ^reat and small, 
near and remote, would execute their revolutions in one common 
period, so that, at the end of every such period, or annus magnus, 
of the system, all its parts would exactly re-established in llieir 
original positions, whence they would set out afresh, to run the 
same unvarying round for ever. 

We may please ourselves with such speculations, and enjoy the 
beauty and harmony of their results, in the very same spirit with 
which we rejoice in the contemplation of an elegant geometrical 
truth, or a property of numbers, iwilhout presumptuously en- 
croaching on the province of creative wisdom, which alone can 
judge of wdiat is really in harmonious relation with its own designs. 
The stability of our actual system, however, yests on a basis far 
more refined, ated far more curiously elaborate. It depends, as 
we have before observed, on no nice adjustments of quantity, 
speed, and distance. The masses of the planets, and the constants 

of 
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of their luotionsy might all be changed fr^m wh^t they are, (within 
certain limits,) yet the same tendejgcy to self-destruction in the 
demuiiom of the system from a mean state, would still subsist. 
The actual forms of their orbks are not eUi[!)ses, but spirals of 
excessive intricacy, which never return into themselves ; yet this 
intricacy has its laws* which distinguish it from confusion, and its 
limits, wjiicli preserve it from degenerating into anarchy; It is 
in this conservation of the* principle of order in the midst of per- 
plexity-— in this ultimate compenslition, brought about by the 
continued action of causes, which a*ppear at first sight pregnant 
only with subversion and decay— that we trace the master-work- 
man, with w,hom the darkness is even as the light. 
m This momentous result has beeU brought to light slowly, and, 
as it were, piecemeal. The individual propositions of which it 
consists have presented themselves singly, and at considerable 
intervals of time, like the buried relics of some of those gigantic 
animals which geologists speak of, each, as it emerged, becoming 
a fresh object of w^Onder and admiration, proportioned to the 
labour of its extraction, as well as to* its •intrinsic importance; 
and these feelings have at length#been carried to theiy climax by 
finding the disjointed members fit together, and unite into a 
regular and compact fabric. 

It is to our continental neighbours, but more especially to the 
geometers of France, that we owe the disclosure of this magnifi- 
cent truth : Britain has taken little share in the inquiry. ^\s if 
content with the glory of origii^aling it, and dazzted and spell- 
bound by the first great achievemegjt of Newton, Ins countrymen, 
with few and small exceptions, have stood aloof from the great 
work of pursuing into its remote details the general principle 
established by him. We are far tVonj being disposed to attribute 
this remarkable isupinencss to the prevalence of any of the meaner 
or more malignant feelings of national pride, prejudice, or jealousy. 
Some irritation arid distaste fo|' the continental iinprovemcnis 
might be, and no doubt Mere, engendered, and, to certain e.xtent, 
continued by the controversies which excited so lively a sensation 
among the contemporaries of Newton; but, on the other hand, 
it could not have been, at first, reasonably presumed, (M-hat proved 
afterwards to have been really the case,) that the ap})licability of 
Newton’s mode of investigation should terminate almost at the 
very point where he himself desisted from applying it — still less 
that algebraic processes, wliich were regarded by him mere * 
auxiliaries to geometrical construction and demonstration, should 
be destined to acquite such strength and consistency as to super- 
sede all others, and leave them on record only as scientific ctlfidsi- 
tie8» It is rather to tlie barrier thrown by our insular situation 
in the way of frequent personal communication between our ina- 
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thenmtiomps and those ^broad^ to the want of a widely diffused 
knowledge of the continenUl languages, and to the consequent 
indifference in the reading part of the puMic as to the direc^- 
tibp which thought was taking, iathe loftier regions of its range, 
in other lands tlian our own, tlrat we are incliiied to refer what 
cannot but appear an extraordinary defect of sympathy in so ex- 
citing a course of discovery. Much, too, must be attributed to 
that easy complacency with which hiiniau nature is too apt to re- 
gard progress already made as*aU that can Be made ; — which dwells 
with admiring and grateful safisfaction on achievements performed 
and laurels w^on, while it neglects to body forth the possibilities of 
a yet richer and more glorious future ; — suffers a sl^rt breathing 
time to become prolonged into a state of languor and indifference*^ 
and consigns to other and fresher aspirants the toil and the reward 
of penetrating farther into those thorny and entangled thickfets of 
unexplored research which bound our actual horizon, and by the 
force of habit 2pid repose come at length to hedge in our thoughts 
and wishes. 

Whatever might be*the« causes however, it will hardly be denied 
by any <me» versed in this kind* of reading, that the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century were not more remarkable for the 
triumphs of both the pure and applied mathematics abroad, than 
for their decline, and, indeed, all but total extinction, at home. 
From the publication of Wariiig’s profound but cumbrous and 
obsepre ^ Meditationes Algebraica?,’ and Landen’s researches on 
the motions (ff* solids, and his remarkable discovery of the rectifi- 
cation of the hyperbola by two ellipses, we may search our libraries 
in vain for investigations of the slightest moment in the higher 
analysis, or, indeed, for any evidence of its abstruser parts being 
so much as known to our mathematical writers. While the aca- 
demical collections of Turin, Paris, Berlin, and Petersburg, were 
teeming with the richest treasures of the analytic art, poured forth 
wdth unexampled profusion, ouf" own presented the melancholy 
contrast of entire silenq^ on all the great questions w^hich were then 
agitating the mathematical world, — a blank, in short, which the 
respectable names of Vince and Hcllins only served to render 
more conspicuous. 

It was with the commencement of the present century that a 
sense of our deficiencies, and of tfie astonishing and disreputable 
distance to which we had fallen behind the general progress of 
'mathematical knowledge in all its branches, began to make itself 
felt ; but to repiedy the evil was more difficult than to discover its 
existence. Great bodies move slowly. It requires time, where 
national tasted and habits are concerned, to turn the current of 
thought out of its smooth-worn track into untried and, at first, 
^brupter .channels ^ and, besides, the means were wanting. A 
^ total 
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tbtial deficiency of all elementary books in our own language in 
which the modern improvements ^ftould be studied, preckided 
beginners from obAining any glimpse beyond the narrow circle in 
which their teachers had revolved. The student is guided in his 
early choice of l)ook8 by sanction and by usage. He may not, 
without hazard, venture to chalk out for himself a course of ready- 
ing unusjLial and remote and, rejecting the writers of his own 
country, choose foreigners for his instructors. To come to such 
a resolution presupposSs a discrimination and a preference which 
is incompatible with entire unacquaintance with his subjects. It 
was only, therefore, when, although well instructed and perfect in 
the usual ro?ttine, he found himself arrested at the very first page 
^f any of the elaborate works of the foreign gcometer.s which 
chance might throw into his hands, that he could acquire the 
painful but necessary conviction of having all to begin afresh — 
much even to unlearn ; — to forget habits — to cliai)ge notations— *- 
to abandon points of view wdiich liad grown fa^iiliar — and, in 
.sliort, put hiiUvSelf once more to school. 

The late Professor Woodhousc seems To have been among 
the first of our comitrynicn wlm experienced this inward con- 
viction, with its natural concomitant, the desire to propagate 
forward to other minds the rising impulse of his own. His 
papers on the independence of the analytical and geometrical 
modes of investigation, and on the evidence of imaginary symbols, 
as well as his treatise on the principles of analytical calculation, 
contributed largely to produce tjais effect ; and in ‘his Trigono- 
metry, in which, for the first time, this important part of geometry 
Avas placed before the English reader in a purely analytical form, 
and with all that peculiar grace and flexibility which belongs to it 
in that form, he conferred a most essential benefit on the elemen-* 
tary mathematics of his country. We ow^e also to him a treatise 
on the Calculus of Variations, not indeed very luminous, nor 
very extensive, but which bad jone pre-eminent merit, that of 
appearing just at the right moment, when the want of any work 
explanatory of what is merely technical in that calculus was be- 
coming urgent. 

An increasing interest in mathematical subjects was now also 
manifested by the occasional appearance of papers of a higher 
class in our learned 7>ansacti6ns, (such as that of J)r. Brinkley, 
now Bishop of Cloyne, on the exponential developments of 
Lagrange, a memoir of curious and elaborate merit, and,ithough* 
.somewhat later in point of time, the curious investigations of 
Mr. Babbage on the theory of functional equations,) as well as 
of distinct works 6ii subjects of pure analysis. 71ie most remark- 
able of these is the ^ Essay on the various Orders of Logarithmic 
Transcendants,* by the late W, Spence of Greenock,, the first 

2 o * formal 
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formal eis^yin our langiiagd on any distinct and considerable 
branch of the integral calculus, which had appeared since the 
publication of Hellins’s papers on the ‘ Rectification of the 
CJdnic Sections.’ A premature death carried off, in Spence, one 
who might have become the ornament of his country in this de- 
partment of knowledge. His posthumous essays, which w^ere not, 
however, collected and published till IBI 95 prove bipi to have 
been both a learned and inventive analyst. He appears to have 
studied entirely without assistance, and fo have formed his taste 
and etrengtheiied his powers by a diligent perusal of the conti- 
nental models. In consequence, he was enabled to attack ques- 
tions which none of his countrymen had entered upon, such as 
the general integration of equations of finite differences, and 
others of that difficult and elevated class. 

Among our Scottish countrymen, indeed, the torch of abstnct 
science had never burnt so feebly nor decayed so far as in these 
southern aboc^s ; nor was a high priest of the siiblimer muse 
ever wanting in those ancient shrines, where Gregory and Napier 
had paid homage to her power. The late Professor Robison, 
though bis taste for the older geometry led him to undervalue both 
the evidence and the power of the modern analysis, vVas yet a 
mathematician of no inconsiderable note. ’J'iie remarkable papers 
of Professor Playfair on Porisms show how deeply the mind of 
that sound mathematician and elegant writer was imbued with the 
spirif of the analytical methods and a sense of their superior 
power — a po%er, howevei, wliigih he was content to admire and 
applaud, rather than ready to wield. It may indeed be questioned 
whether, by any researches of his own, however successful, he 
could have given a stronger impulse to the ‘public mind in this 
direction than what his admirable review of the M^xauique 
Celeste communicated. 

^Po this school also w'e owe the only Britisli geometer who, at 
this period, seems to have possessed, not only a complete famili- 
arity with the iiesources of the higher analysis, but also the habit 
of using them with skill and success in inquiries of moment in 
the system of the world — we mean Professor Ivory. The ap- 
pearance of his ^ Memoirs on the Attraction of Spheroids,’ 
wbich are deservedly considered masterpieces of their kind, and 
which at once placed their authot in the high rank among the 
geometers of Europe which he has ever since maintained, was 
almost « simultaneous with that of Spence’s work, a coincidence 
•which might seem to warrant the most sanguine hopes of the 
speedy re-estafilishment of our mathematical glories. But the 
national taste and acquirements had sunk so low, that the 
stnhulus of these examples was yet for a while iinfelt. The 
* Esaay op Logarithmic Transcendants ’ attracted little immediate 

notice. 
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notice^ and the Memoirs of Ivory, thoi^h received abroad with 
the respect and admiration they so justly merited, met with slender 
applause and no fmilation at home. Tlieir effect w'as, to seat 
their author on a solitary eminence, equally above the sympathy 
and the comprebensioa of the world around him. Since that 
period, however, a change has been slowly but steadily taking 
place in^matheniaiical education. Students at our universities, 
fettered by no prejudices, ^entangled by no habits, and excited by 
the ardour and eniiilatmu of youth, *had heard of the c.xisteuce of 
masses of knowledge, from which they w^ere debarred by the 
mere accident of position. There lequircd no more. The 
prestige whi^h magnifies what is unknown, and the attraction 
•jnlierent in what is forbidden, coincided in their impulse. The 
books were })rocured and read, and produced their natural effects. 
The* brows of many a Cambridge moderator were elevated, half 
in ire, half in admiration, at the unusual answ'crs which began to 
ajipear in examination papers, liven moderators are not made 
^of impenetrable stuff; their .souls were touched/ though fenced 
witlf sevenfold Jacquier, and tough, bull-liide of Vince and 
Wood. They were carriecl uwgy with the stream, in ^short, or 
replaced by successors full of their newl>-acquired powers. The 
modern analysis was adopted in its largest extent, and at this 
moment w^e believe tliat there exists not throughout Europe a 
centre from wdiich a richer and purer light of mathematcal instruc- 
tion emanates through a community, than one, at least, of our 
universities. ^ » 

One of the immediate consequences of the increased demand * 
for a knowledge of the continental analysis, and the manner in 
which it is made subservient to physical inquiry, was a rapid and 
abundant supply of elementary works. J/dcroix’s lesser treatise 
(w'e W'isli it had been the greater) has been translated, w'ith note 
and comment, from the French, and Meier Hirsch’s admirable 
work on the Theory of Algebraic Equations, from the German ; 
and, in addition to these traiispanted authorities^ (the former of 
which may be regarded as having greatly contributed, by its 
numerous examples, to the final damestication of the peculiar 
notation of the differential calculus among us,) a host of indi- 
geiioiis ones on almost every branch of the pure and applied 
mathematics have emafialcd* chiefly., but by no means entirely, 
from the press of the Cambridge Lniveisity, which has thus sig- 
nalised itself in a manner equally useful to the country ^and bo-* 
nourable to its directors. Many of these works bear, it is true, 
strong tind singular marks of the transition state' df the sicience in 
which they were produced, but, on the whole, they coiltain a 
copious body of instruction ; and although we have still nothing 
approaching in extent and excellence to the elementary works of 
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Euler, or |o the superb digest of analytical knowledge contained 
in the groat work of Lacroix, to which we have before alluded, 
yet, at least, our students cSli no longer complain of being left 
wholly without a guide, or without preparation for a profounder 
eourse of reading, should they feel disposed to enter upon it. 
Another consequence, no less natural and obvious, of this 
altered state of feeling and instruction has been the gradual for- 
mation of what, at length, begins to liicrit the appellation of a 
British School of Geometry? We are fs,r indeed from hoping 
soon to outstrip those who have so much the start of us, but 
the nice is at least less hopeless than heretofore. The interval 
between the competitors has begun sensibly to diminish, and we 
need, at least, no longer fear being disgracefully distanced. We« 
no longer perceive the same shyness, on the part of our mathema- 
tical champions, in entering on the great and vexed questions of 
the lunar and planetary perturbations, the theory of the tides, 
and others relating to the system of the world ; nor the same in- 
difl’erence on tlfat of the bystanders whether they are successful 
or no. 41ie eminent geometer whom we have before named is 
no longer thp only one among us ;^ho adventures himself fairly and 
boldly within this magic circle. On the contrary, w^e have recently 
witnessed the publication, by one of our countrymen, of several 
profound memoirs on the most intricate and important parts of 
the terrestrial and planetary theory ; on that of another, the novel, 
and, since Newton’s time, the unique fact, of a new planetary 
inequality, not only detected, as so many have been, by British 
' observation, but successfully referred to its origin, and subjected 
to exact calculation by British analysis, and that by no trifling 
effort or command of its resources. ‘ 

We are very sure that in screaking so decidedly as we have felt 
compelled to do of the long-subsisting superiority of foreign ma- 
thematics to our own we run no hazard of wounding any feeling 
we would wish to spare. Had qur prospects, indeed, remained 
in the same depjorable state into wLich, but a very few years ago, 
they seemed to have settled, we should perhaps have preferred 
silence to the discouraging task of attempting to arouse an apathy 
so profound — but a better era is evidently advancing. The augu- 
ries are favourable. We hail them with delight, and we feel at 
the same time assured that our Air^a^ our Lubbocks, our Hamil- 
tona, and our Challises, the hope of our reviving geometry, will 
bear us out in the view we have taken, and acknowledge with 
gratitude and pleasure the sources whence they have drawn those 
principles they iire now using so emulously and so well. 

Mei^nwlnle the anomalous state of our mathematic^ literature 
which we have above described explains very naturally, what must 
have struck most mathematical readers as a remarkable feature in 

it,~ 
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it, -^we mean, the scanty supply of English works illustrative of the 
celestial mechanism, whether in the natifre of expmss commentary 
and avowed illustristiou of the immoital work of Laplace, or in the 
form of independent treatises,, calculated to bring the whole sub- 
ject before the leader in a more compendious and explanatory 
manner than was compatible with Laplace’s object, with the 
greatness and sweeping generality of his outline, or the close and 
labourccf filling in of his detail. The ‘ Elementary Illustrations of 
the Celestial Mechaiiks of Laplace/ by the late celebrated Dr» 
Young, will hardly, we apprehend, be regarded by any reader as 
supplying satisfactorily the one of these desiderata ,* and although 
the Physicaj^Vstronomy ofProfessorWoodhouse approaches much 
► nearer to what is requisite for the other, yet it by no means satisfies 
all, or nearly all, the conditions which such a work should accom- 
plish. The detail of processes and developments into which it 
enters, though ample for elucidating the principles of the methods 
employed, is yet hardly sufficient to give a complete and ijffbctxve 
grasp of ihe subject matter, while tlie combination of historical 
detail with theoretical elucidation, whi^h it keeps in sight, tends 
to embarrass the reader by cou{|lautly shifting his pojnt of view, 
and calling off his attention to inquire how mistakes have hereto- 
fore been committed and rectified ; a most instructive thing in 
itself, no doubt — but calculated rather to render such a work a 
useful companion in a course of original reading, than to enable it 
to supply the [)Iace of many books, and offer, in a moderate 
compass, a compendium of what is known# • 

The works whose titles bead^ the present article supply to the^ 
English reader, so far ns they extend, both these desiderata, and 
supply them iu a ^iianuer that leaves little to wish for. They are 
both, moreover, otherwise extremely remarkable iu respect of the 
quarters from which they emanate/ A lady, our own country- 
woman, is the authoress of one ; and to an American, by birth 
and residence, and to the American press, w^e stand indebted for 
the other. If anything wer^ wanting to put our geometers 
effectually on their mettle, it would we think be found in such a 
coincidence. 

Mrs. Somerville is already advantageously known to the philo- 
sophical world by her experiments on the magnetising influence of 
the violet rays of the solar spectrum ; a delicate and difficult sub- 
ject of physical inquiry, wliich the rarity of opportunities for its 
prosecution, arising from the nature of our climate, will allow m 
one to study in this country except at a manifest disadvantage. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the feeble, although unequivo- 
cal indications of magnetism, which she undoubtedly obtained, 
should have been regarded by many as insufficient to decide the 
question at issue. To us their evidence appears entitled to con- 

• siderablc 
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siderable weight; but it is more to our immediate purpose to 
notice bere^ the simple and rational manner in which tliQse experi- 
ments were conducted — the Absence of needless complication and 
refinement in their plan, and of itnuecessary or co^Jtly appamtus 
in their execution — and the perfect freedom from all pretension 
or affected embarrassment in their statement. The same sim- 
plicity of character and conduct, the same entire absence of any- 
tiling like female vanity or affectation, pervades the whole of the 
present work. In the pursuit of her (object, and in the na- 
tural and commendable wish to embody her acquired knowledge 
in an useful and instructive form for others, she seems entirely to 
have lost sight of herself ; and, although in perfect consciousness 
of the possession of powers fully adequate to meet every exigency ^ 
of her arduous undertaking, it yet never appears to have suggested 
itself to her mind, that the acquisition of such knowledge, or the 
possession of such powers, by a person of her sex, is in itself 
anything extraordinary or remarkable. We find, accordingly, 
beyond the naifie in the title-page, nothing throughout the work 
introduced to remind u& of its coming from a female hand. Even 
the tempting opportunity of deprepting criticism, which a preface 
afiords, is neglected ; nor does anything apologetic, in the tone of 
her admirably-written preliminary discourse, betray a Jlatent con- 
sciousness of superiority to the less-gifted of her sex, or a claim 
either on the admiration or forbearance of ours, beyond what the 
fair merits of the work itself may justly entitle it to. There is not 
only ^ood taste, but excellent good sense in this. Whether ad- 
« miration be due, or allowances needed, we accord both the one 
and the other, with perfect readiness, w'hen left to the workings 
of our own good feeling. On the other hand,- whenever we see 
such things as the poems of a minor, or the learning of a lady, in- 
troduced by an appeal, diredt or indirect, to our good nature, we 
enter on our task of perusal with no very pleasant impression 
that this amiable weakness of our disposition is about to be largely 
taxed — an expectation in which, tooth to say, we are rarely dis- 
appointed. 

In the present instance, however, we are neither called on for 
allowances, nor do we find any to make : on the contrary, we 
know not the geometer in this country who might not reasonably 
congratulate himself on the execution of such a work. The vo- 
lume is dedicated to Lord Brougham, and appears to have been 
originally undertaken, at his instance, for publication by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know^Iedge; but tlie views of 
the author extending with its progress, it outgrew its first desti- 
iiationy»and assumed an independent form. The natute of these 
views-— the scope and object of the work— will perhaps be best 
undevstood from Mrs. Somerville's own words — 

‘ A complete 
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‘ A complete acquaintance with physical astronomy can only he 
attained by those who are well versed in the highest branches of ma- 
thematical and mechanical science ; ■^uch alone can appreciate the 
extreme beauty of the results, and the means by which these results 
are obtained. Nevertheless, a suffici^t skill in analysis to follow the 
general outline — to see the mutual dependence of the several parts of 
the system — and to comprehend by what means some* of the inost ex* 
traordineay conclusions haf’e been arrived at — is within the reach of 
many who shrink from the task, appalled by difficulties wliicli perhaps 
are not more formidaljl than those mci^erit to the study of the ele- 
ments of every brancli of knowledge’; and possibly overrating them, 
by not making a sufficient distinction between the degree of mathe- 
matical acquwement necessary for making discoveries and that which 
is requisite for understanding what others have done. That the studjr 
of mathematics, and their application to astronomy, are full of interest, 
wilt be allowed by all who have devoted their time and attrition to 
these pursuits ; and they only can estimate the delight of arriving at 
truth, whether it be in the discovery of a world or of a iiewjproperty 
of numbers.^ — p. 7. 

Let us now see how far the conduct of* Mrs. Somerville’s work 
corresponds with these views. Iii so doing, it is obvious that we 
are not to look for original discovery, the ambition* of which is 
disclaimed, and which indeed would be misplaced in a work of 
the kind — ^nor even for absolute novelty in the methods of arriving 
at known results. The subject has been, in fact, so copiously 
handled, and by such a host of the most profound and accom- 
plished mathematicians, that such novelty is iu)\v no loifgcr to 
be expected, nor indeed desired in any fresh exposition of it# 
It is sufficient if all the results which it imports to know are 
clearly and perspicuously derived from their princij)les — the arti- 
fices of calculation on which their deduction rests, distinctly ex- 
plained, and the processes actually* pursued to such an extent as 
to give the reader a thorough jrradical inflight into the develop- 
ments of the subject. This, we think, is fully accomplished in 
the work before us, for all fiose parts of the general subject 
which it professes to embrace, that is to say, life general exposi- 
tion of the mechanical principles employed — the planetaiy and 
lunar theories, and those of Jupiter’s satellites with the incidentar 
points arising naturally out of them. The development of the 
theory of the tides, and ffie precession of the equinoxes, the 
attraction of spheroids and the figure of the earth, appear to be 
reserved for a second volume. A certain degree of inconvenien(iB 
is incurred by this in the investigation of tliose irregularities in 
the motions of tlie moon and satellites depending on the oblate 
form of their planets, which compels an anticipation oi& results 
not previously demonstrated ; but this inconvenience is one more 
easily perceived than avoided. 
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In Mrs* Somerville’s preliminary dissertation^ a general view is 
taken of the consequences of the law of gravitation, so far as they 
have hitherto been traced, wlftlher as relates t© the elliptic mo- 
tions and mutual perturbations of tl?e planets and their satellites, 
hnd the slow variations in ihe^forms of their orbhs thereby pro*^ 
duced, or to the figures assumed by each of them individually, in 
consequence of the combination of their rotations on their axes 
MUtli the attractions of their particles od each other and that of 
neighbouring bodies, together* with the notations, precessions, 
and librations of their akes themselves, arising from external 
actions, or, lastly, to the equilibrium and oscillations of the 
waters and atmospheres which cover their surfaces, cj^mprehend- 
iiig the theory of the tides, and the great geological question of 
the general stability of the ocean. '^J'liese, and the important 
jmints which are essentially dependent on such investigations — 
their application to those greater operations of geography to which 
the ternt geodesy is usually applied — to the determination of 
standards of weight and measure — to tlie fixation of chronological 
epochs — and a multitude of. other interesting inquiries, are treated 
with a condepsation, but at the sj\me time a precision and clear- 
ness, whic^ render this preliminary dissertation a model of its 
kind, and a most valuable acquisition to our literature. We have 
indeed no hesitation in saying, that we consider it by far the best 
condensed view of the IN ewtonian philosophy wdiicli has yet ap- 
peared. We do not, of course, mean to include the ‘ Systeine du 
Monde*'’ of Laplace himself, which embraces a far wider range, 
both of illustration and detail, anli of which Mrs. Somerville’s 
preface may in some sort be regarded as an abstract, but an ab- 
stract so vivid and judicious as to have all the merit of originality, 
aud sucli as could have been produced only by one accustomed to 
large and general views, as well as perfectly familiar with the par- 
ticulars of the subject. 

As specimens of Mrs. Somerville’s style of writing, w'e shall 
extract a few sentences almost frolli the commencement of this 
discourse 

‘ Science, regarded as the pursuit of truth, which can only be at- 
tained by patient and unprejudiced investigation, wherein nothing is 
too great to be attempted, nothing so minute as to be justly disre- 
garded, must ever afford occupation of ^y3nsummate interest and sub- 
ject of elevated meditation. The contemplation of the works of 
creation elevates the mind to the admiration of whatever is great and 
noble, accomplishing the object of all study which, in the elegant lan- 
guage of Sir J. Mackintosh, is “ to inspire the love of truth, of wis- 
dom, of ^beauty, especially of goodness, the highest beauty,” and of 
that supreme and eternal Mind which contains aU truth and wisdom, 
all beauty and goodness. By the love, or delightful contemplation, 
of these transcendent aims, for their om sake only, the mind of man 
' • is 
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is raised from low and perishable objects, and prepared for those 
high destinies which are appointed for fiill those who are capable of 
them/ # 

We rejoice at this testiinonj to the intrinsic worth of scientific 
pursuits, and Ae pure and ennoblMig recompense they carry with 
them, from such a quarter. The female bosom is true to its im- 
pulses, and unwarped in their manifestation by niotives which, in 
the sterner sex, are continually giving a bias to their estimates and 
conduct. The love ^ glory, the* desire of practical utility, nay, 
even meaner and nfore selfish motives, may lead a man to toil in 
the pursuit of science, and adopt, without deeply feeling, tlie lan- 
guage of a^ishiterested worshipper at that sacred shrine — but we 
can conceive no motive, save immediate enjoyment of the kind so 
well described in the passage just quoted, which can iuducef aT 
woman, especially an elegant and accomplished one, to undergo 
the severe and arduous mental exertion indispensable to me acqui- 
sition of a really profound knowledge of the higher anipysis and 
its abstruser applications. v 

What follows is no less pleasing in angther point of view : — 

‘ The heavens afford the mo^t sublime subject of study w^hich can 
be derived from science : the magnitude and splendour of the objects, 
the inconceivable rapidity with which they move, and the enormous 
distances between them, impress the mind with some notion of the 
energy that maintains them in their motions with a durability to which 
we can sec no limit. Equally conspicuous is the goodness of the 
great First Cause in liaving endowed man with faculties by wdiich he 
can not only appreciate the magnificence of his works, but trace witli 
I)recision the operation of his laws ; use the globe he inhabits as a 
base wherewith to measure the magnitude and distance of the sun 
and planets, and make the diameter of the eartl/s orbit the first step 
of a scale by which he may ascend ^to the starry firmament. Such 
pursuits, while they ennoble the mind, at the same time inculcate 
humility, by showing that tliere is a harrier which no energy, mental 
or physical, will ever enable us to pass ; that however profoundly we 
may penetrate the depths of Jpace, there' still remain innumerable 
systems, compared with which, those which seem so mighty to us must 
dwindle into insignificance, or even become altogether invisible.' 

We shall extract only one other passage from this discourse, as 
an example of the manner in which our fair authoress treats the 
less familiar topics, to wh^rh this part of her work is devoted. It 
is that in which the stability of the equilibrium of the seas and the 
permanence of the axis of the earth’s rotation arc considered, * 

‘ It appears from the marine shells found on the tops of the highest 
mountains, and in almost every part of the globe,* ^hat immense conti- 
nents have been elevated above the ocean, which [oceanj must have 
engulphed others. Such a catastroplie would be occasioned by a vari- 
ation in the position of the axis of rotation on the surface of tlie earth ; 

for 
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for tlie seas tending* to the new equator woold leave some i)ortion8 of 
the globe, and overwhelm hthers. But theory proves that neither 
nutation, precession, nor any ofHhe disturbing for<\|^s which affect the 
system, have the smallest influence on the axis of rotation, whicTi 
maintains a permanent position^on tlie surface, if tJie earth be not 
disturbed in its rotation by some foreign cause, as the collision of a 
comet, which may have happened in the immensity of time. Then, 
indeed, the equilibrium could only have bepn restored by the«rushing 
of the seas to the new equator, which they would continue to do till 
their surface was everywhere perpendicular to direction of gravity. 
But it is probable that such an accumulation of the waters would not 
be sufficient to restore equilibrium, if the derangement had been great", 
for the mean density of the sea is only about a fifth part of that of the 
^‘arth, and the mean depth, even of the I’aci He Ocean, is not more than 
four miles, whereas the equatorial radius of the earth exceeds the polar 
radius by twenty-five or thirty miles: consequently the influence- of 
the sea 4^ the direction of gravity is very small ; and as it thus 
appears liiat a great change in the position of the axis is incom- 
patible with the lafw of equilibrium, the geological phenomena must be 
ascribed to an internal cause. Thus, amidst the mighty revolutions 
which have swept innumerable races of organized beings from the 
earth — whkh *have elevated plains,^ and buried mountains in the 
ocean— the rotation of the earth, and the position of the axis on its 
surface, have undergone but slight variations/ 

We will only pause to remark here, that an argument, which 
appears to us much more conclusive against the fact of any dis- 
turbunoe having, in remote antiquity^ taken place in the axis of 
t]ie eartb^s rotation, is to be foun(l in the amount of the lunar 
irregularities which depend on the earth’s spheroidal figure. How- 
ever insiiflicient the mere transfer of the mass of the ocean from 
the old to the new equator might be to ensure the permanence of 
the new axis, the enormous aBrasion of the solid matter of such 
iinmensely-protuberant continents, as would, on that supposition, 
be left, by the violent and constant fluctuation of an unecpiilibrated 
ocean, would, (according to an iiigenious remark of Professor 
l^layfair,) no doubt, in the lapse of some ages, remodel the surface 
to the spheroidal form ; but the lunar theory teaches us that the 
internal strata, as well as the external outline, of our globe, are 
elliptical, their centres being coincident and their axes identical 
with that of the surface, — a state of things incompatible with a 
subsequent accommodation of the surtace to a new and different 
state of rotation from that which determined the original distri- 
bution of the component matter. 

Mrs. Somerville’s work is divided into four books, of which the 
first is ^evoted to the establishment of those general relations 
which prevail in the equilibrium or motion of bodies, or systems 
of bodies, whether solid or fluid, which are necessary to serve as a 
groundwork .for the subsequent investigations \ — the second, to the 
* planetary 
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l^lanetary theory t the elliptic motions and mutual perturbations of 
the bodies of our system, and the secular changes which take 
place in their oabits. The thircKbook is given to the lunar 
theory; and the fourth to ihaj of Jupiter's satellites^ which is now 
for the first timfe introduced in any^egular and extensive form to 
the English reader, l^rom some confusion in the arrangement, or 
at least the numbering of the chapters of this book, it would seem 
to have been the origiiiifl intention of the author to Imve thrown 
these two divisions ^ her subject into one, probably under the 
general head of the theory of Satellites: ^ The actual arrangement 
is, on every account, infinitely preferable. 

In the tr^eataieut of the statical and dynamical principles de- 
veloped in the first part, the processes of the first book of the 
^ Mecanique Celeste ' are pretty closely but by no means servilely 
adhered to. Laplace's demonstration, for instance, of the funda^ 
mental principle of the composition of forces is suppr^/ssed, and 
its place supplied by one more elementary ; and again, the in- 
vestigation of the equation of continuity of a Ikiid, the excessive 
difficulty and complication of the analysis by which he arrives at 
this result is evaded, and the whole subject in consequence 
greatly simplified by adopting^ a different and easier *method of 
estimating the volume of an elementary molecule of the tluid in its 
displaced position. The whole of this portion of the work is also 
copiously illustrated by diagrams, w'hich^ however readily dis- 
pensed with by those whom long habit has rendered familiar with 
analytical mechanics, arc yet extremely useful in assisting the con- 
ception of less experienced readers. We could wish that a little 
more assistance of this kind had Jbecn afforded, and altogether 
a little more exi|)lanatory illustration bestowed on that chapter 
which treats of the rotatory motion of a solid mass. The subject 
needs it. There is a difficulty of tonceptioii in the notion of an 
axis of rotation shifting its position within a solid from instant to 
instant, as well as that of pressures exerted by the revolving mutter, 
oil such imaginary and fugitive line, whicli is very embarrassing 
to one not accustomed to such speculations, thodgh easily removed 
by dilating a little on the subject, and placing it in different and 
familiar points of view. We have always considered this part oT 
analytical mechanics as among the most beautiful and exquisite of 
its applications. It is usijally, however, regarded by beginners 
as more abstruse than its real difficulties authorize,^ This arises 
partly from the obscurity of conception we liave alluded to, ljut 
partly, also, from a more technical cause, — the frequAit changes 
of co-ordinates which its analytical treatment jpvolves. This is a 
difficulty of the same kind as transposition, in a musical ^lerform- 
ance, from one key to another ; and as a musician can never expect 

to 
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to become a ready performer till practice has made such difficult 
ties vanish^ so the mathema'i^iGal student can never feel at complete 
ease in the higher application^, till all such mei;e technical evolu-^ 
tkwiis cease to be complained of as dijSiculties, or even felt as- incon^ 
veniences. \ 

We could have wished, too, that instead of entering, in this 
part of the worfe, 5 >n th^ theory of the tides, which is by^far the 
most complicated and infinitely the least satisfactory part of the 
general subject, that of the attractions o£ spheroids had been 
traced, at least so far as^ to demonstrate the theorems which are 
afterwards taken for granted in the development of those terms of 
the mercurial and lunar theory, and that of Jupiter^s satellites, 
which depend on the oblate figure of the primary. As it is only 
" t^'single term in the development of the series expressing the devia- 
tion of jhe law of gravity in the spheroid from that in the sphere 
which is Ranted, this might have been very easily done, and at the 
same timp the reader prepared to enter more fully into this inter- 
esting part of this subject, in a more advanced state of his know- 
ledge* . , 

In the second book the planetary theory is given with a fulness 
commensurate with its importance, its first chapters are of course 
devoted to the theory of elliptic motion, which is concisely, but 
very perspicuously stated, 'l^he equations used are the beautiful 
integrals of the general differential equations first obtained, if we 
remember rightly, by Lagrange, and used by him with such won- 
derful effect for ascertaining the variations of the elements. They 
aie the same which Laplace derives in the 18th article of his 
second book, by a process which we should be inclined to tax 
with excessive and useless generality, were it not quite necessary 
to show that this important part of the theory had been probed to 
the quick, and eveiy resource which analysis could furnish exhausted 
on it. Mrs. Somerville, however^ very properly derives them by 
the ordinary processes of direct integration. The usual properties 
of elliptic motion, with the seriesffor the developments of the 
anomalies and radius vector afterwards required, are there de- 
monstrated, clnd a few pages added on the determination of the 
elements. 

We should have been glad to have found in this part of the 
work some outline of the powerful and elegant researches of 
Gauss on the determination of the orbits of the celestial bodies, 
and especially some more practical method of determining those 
of comets 8ian Laplace's. The subject of the motion of cornels 
is, however, surnmnily dismissed ; and even the beautiful theorem 
of Lambert, which expresses the time of describing a parabolic arc 
in terms of the radii vectores of its extremities and its chord, iifei 
oipitted. The 
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The fine idea of Lagrange^ by which the perturbations of a 
planet are expressed by means of a viii’iable ellipse^ and all its in* 
equalities referred to changes in the elliptic elements which are 
supposed to be in a slate of pontinual fluctuation^ biia introduced 
a degree of sirrtplicity and symmetry into the analytical treatment 
of the planetary theory such as could hardly have been hoped for, 
and divested it of all that was repulsive arid muchHhat was merely 
laborious in its investigaVion. It is in this view of the subject 
alone> that a neat conception can be formed of the distinction be-* 
tween variations truly secular, and tlioseinequalities of long periods 
which were originally confounded with secular changes. The former 
class are tliose which are independent of the mutual configura* 
tions of the planets one among the other, and in their theory no 
other quantities enter than the elements themselves and the tinm } 
all those variables on which depend the situations of the, planets 
in their orbits, such as their longitudes, latitudes, and i distances 
from the sun, being excluded. The reactions contenjplated in 
this part of the theory are not so much those of'tplanet on planet, 
as of orbit on orbit. Nothing can be more exquisite in analysis, 
nothing more refined in conception, than this investigation, on 
which depend all those grand propositions respecting the stability 
of the system to which wc have already alluded. In the conduct 
of this part of her subject, Mrs. Somerville has chiefly adhered to 
the analysis of l^agrange, as stated by Laplace in the supplement 
to the third volume of the Micanique Celeste, only in that 
important and difficult part of it which concerns the invariability 
of the axes as affected by' the Squares and products of the disturb- 
ing forces, availing herself of the subsequent elaborate investiga-^ 
tions of Poisson^ 

The periodical part of the perturbations of the elements is next 
investigated, not so much with a'view to the ultimate derivation 
of formula? for the practical computations of the longitudes and 
latitudes of the disturbed planets, which, though practicable, is 
not so easy in this view of the -Subject as in that of I-»ap1ace, which 
depends on the principle of successive approximations from the 
differential equations of the troubled orbit ; and, so to speak, con- 
sists in a continual gathering up of the loose? and ravelled ends of 
the skein which appear in the form of unperiodic terms out of their 
proper place. The chief advantage of Lagrange’s view of the sub- 
ject when applied to the periodical terms, consists in the clear in- 
sight which it gives us into the nature of those equations of long 
period, such as, for instance, the secular equations, as they were 
formerly called, of Jupiter and Saturn, and thoi^ecular acceleration 
of the moon, which appear to alter the mean niotion, and» therefore 
to afl’ect the axes of their orbits. They, in fact, do so ; but such 

alterations 
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tilterations are all periodical, and no M?ay iaterTere with the geheral 
truth of their ultimate and dWrage invariability. It ought to be re- 
marked, however, that In dxe>ase of highly eccentric orbits, such 
as those of comets, wbijph may approach very near the greater 
bodies of our systetp,, devia^^ions from the mesfcn motion, and 
fluctuations of. tinle may go to such an extent, and 

the compensatij^^^B & put off so long, that, although theoreti- 
cally true, the;^^^^^6n of the pcrmUnence of the axis may 
cease to have attyiuseful or practical meaning. This is remark- 
ably exemplified in the ojmet of Halley, wnose periodic return 
is affected by inequalities of a great many months, nay, even wliole 
years. ^ 

In the actual development of the perjurbatioii of a planet in 
*‘’%^gitudc there is a term introduced, at the very first step, propor- 
tional to the time. This is, in fact, the representative of that part 
of the plhietary action which, like the mean effect of the ablati- 
tious forcfx in Newton’s lunar theory, tends to diminish or increase 
the average intenarlty of gravitation to the central body, and thereby 
alter the mean motion apd period from what they would be had 
the disturbing planet no existence. The nature of this term, 
which appears very obsciirc as it is disposed of in the ^ Me- 
canique Celeste,* is placed by Mrs. Somerville in a much clearer 
light.— (p. Qijg.) 

The developments of the perturbations in longitude, latitude, 
and distance, though tedious, intricate, and laborious, offer no 
points of real difficulty, except — first, in respect of the terms pro- 
portional to powers of llie time introduced by integration, for the 
treatment of which we are referred to Laplace’s memoir, in which 
this difficulty was first obviated; secondly, in respect of terms 
which, from the near commeiisurability of the mean motions, 
acquire small divisors by integration. These are, of all which 
occur in the planetary theory, the most troublesome. the case 
of Jupiter and Saturn they give rise to the * great equation ’ of 
those planets, to which Mrs. Somfjrville has devoted a masterly 
chapter, where it ‘ is treated with much clearness, and in a very 
compact and uell digested form. On the whole, we consider the 
development of the planetary theory, as we have it thus brought 
before us, to be extremely well performed, and, in fact, a most 
useful and valuable summary of the sujyect. 

The lunar theory differs in many essential points from the pla- 
netary, This is owing to the rapid motion of the apsides and 
nodes of fts orbit, in consequence of which it is impossible to 
treat it, as Vie do ^those of the planets, as an ellipse, subject to 
small and slow variations : this necessitates a totally different ana- 
lytical treatment of the problem. That which has been universally 

followed 
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followed since its first employment by D’Alembert, consists in 
expressing, not as for the planets, tKf longitude, &c. in finictions 
of the time, but yce umd, making4ie m^tou’s longitude itself the 
independent variable, and ex^>ressing tlie time and the other co- 
ordinates in teitns of this. The riversion of the first series, and 
substitution of the result in the others, wUb then enable us* to 
express all the co-ordinates in functions o|, thiie. 

JSIolliing, howcv('r, cafi be well iniagine^lmelS;^^^^ than 

the actual execution of these operations ; at tWsame time that, 
when the delicacies *6f the nianageineati of the co-eiliciouts de^ 
pending on the motions of tlie apsides and nodes are once under- 
stood, the whole is little more lliaii a inechaiiical fiiocess, demand- 
ing only liiiwearied jiatience for its accomplishment In the 
treatment, therefore, of this part of the subject, an author, whose 
obj^ecl is merely to exhibit a clear view of processes, aii<l a sum- 
mary of results, is limited to a narrow path, aflording li de scope 
for tlie exercise of any faculty Imt judgment in deciding kvliere to 
slop. Mrs. Soniervilhi seems to have cousiderei’ it iier duty here 
to err on the safe siflo ; so that the O(j|ualions of her lunar theory 
are, in fact, little else than a transcript, muitiiis mnfandts^ of those 
of Laplace, and co-exteiisive \Vith ids form u lie. She has, how- 
ever, had recourse to tlie gigantic work of Damoiseau for the 
expression of the longitude in terms of the limi% tlie deduction of 
which, by the actual reversion of Laplace’s series, would have 
been a work of infinitely too much labour, and whieii <*very one 
but those who make it their especial object to surpass all who 
liavc gone before them in iNs most intiicatc inquiry, must 
content to receive on his authority. 

The last division of the woik is devoted to the theory of Jupiter’s 
satellites — a curious and elegant system, in which the near approach 
to coinmeiisurability in the mean motions of the three inteiior 
satellites gives rise to peculiarities of a vtay reinaikable nature 
both ill the aiialy.^is and its results, fa this system also the great 
elliplicity of the central budyi causes a maleiial deviation in its 
attraction from the law of gravity, the effect beiflg to introduce a 
term in the expression of the perturbative function ^ varying in- 
versely as the cube of the distance. As we have before observed,'* 
the investigation of this term is not given, and we must, moreover, 
take this oppoitunity to notice that, by an inaccuracy ol wording, 
which is repeated vvherever"'the same point is referred to in other 
parts of the work, this term is always spoken of as exjiressing 
< llie attraction of tlie excess of matter at the equatdr’ of the 
central body,’ whereas, in fact, it expresses no ^attractive force at 
all, but ail artificial quantity, being the significant pert^(rbative 
term in the development of that u-seful function in the theory of the 
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alterations are all periodical, and no way interfere with the general 
truth of their ultimate and a:vierage invariability. It ought to be re- 
marked, however, that In the >ase of , highly eccfutric orbits, such 
as those of comets, which may approach very near the greater 
bodies of our system, deviations from the mean motion, and 
fluctuations of extent, and 

the com ‘ although theoreti- 

cally true, thc'^M^Ixion of the permknence of the axis may 
cease to have afey^'tiiseful or practical meaning. This is remark- 
ably exemplified in tlie ojmet of Halley, whose periodic return 
is affected by inequalities of a great many months, nay, even whole 
years. ^ 

In the actual development of the perturbation of a planet in 
fchigitude there is a term introduced, at the very first step, propor- 
tionahto the lime. This is, in fact, the representative of that {>art 
of the plAfiietary action which, like the mean effect of the ablati- 
lious forifs in Newton’s lunar theory, tends to diminish or increase 
the average intenapity of gravitation to the central body, and thereby 
alter the mean motion apd period from what they would be had 
the disturbing planet no existence. The nature of tliis term, 
which appears very obscure as it* is disposed of in the ‘ Me- 
caiiique Celeste,’ is placed by Mrs. Somerville in a much clearer 
light. — fp. £99.) 

The developments of the perturbations in longitude, latitude, 
and distance, though tedious, intricate, and laborious, oft’er no 
points of real di^culty, except — first, in respect of the terms pro- 
pprtional to powers of the time introduced by integration, for the 
treatment of which we are referred to Laplace’s memoir, in which 
this difficulty w'as first obviated; secondly, in respect of terms 
which, from the near conmiensurability of the mean motions, 
acquire small divisors by integration. These are, of all which 
occur in the planetary theory, the most troublesome, in the case 
of Jupiter and Saturn they give rise to the ‘ great equation ’ of 
those planets, to which Mrs. Somfpville has devoted a masterly 
chapter, where it ‘is treated with much clearness, and in a very 
compact and ^vell digested form. On the whole, tve consider the 
development of the planetary theory, as we have it thus brought 
before us, to be extremely well performed, and, in fact, a most 
useful and valuable summary of the su|yect. 

The lunar tjieory differs in many essential points from the pla- 
netaiy. This is owing to the rapid motion of the apsides and 
nodes of fts orbit, in consequence of which it is impossible to 
treat it, as vi^e do ^ihose of the planets, as an ellipse, subject to 
small an^ slow variations : this necessitates a totally different ana- 
lytical treatment of ilie problem. That which has been universally 

followed 
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followed since its first employment by D’Alembert, consists in 
expressing, not as for the planets, tlftf longitude, in functions 
of the time, but yce Dmd, making 'ine mdon’s longitude itself the 
independent variable, and*ex|)!essing the lime and the other co- 
ordinates ill ternis of this. The reversion of the first series, and 
substitution of the result in the others, wUl then enable us* to 
express all the co-ordinates in functions ojf 

Nothing, however, call be well iinagioeti'"llllj|lS^^rmidable than 
the actual execution of these ope^ralions ; at tfee'samtMiine that, 
when the del icuchvs ^of the inanagemeiiti of the co-elficients de-» 
pending on the motions of llu‘ apsides and nodes are once under- 
stood, the wlioh? is little more than a mechanical piocess, demand- 
ing only uiiwearied patience for its accomplisliineiU In the 
trealnient, therefore, of this part of the subject, an author, whose 
obj,ect is merely to exhibit a clear view of processes, and a sum- 
mary of results, is limited to a narrow path, allording li (le scope 
for the exercise of any faculty but judgment in deciding |vhere to 
stop, Mrs. Soniervilli^ seems to iiave considercc’; it lier duly here 
to err on the safe side ; so that the ec^ualions of her lunar theory 
are, in fact, little else than a transcript, mntaiiH viutandis, of those 
of J-,aplace, and co-extensive \Vith his formulae. She has, how^- 
ever, had recourse to llie gigantic work of Danioiseau for the 
expression of the longitude in terms of tlie time, the deduction of 
which, by the actual reversion of liaphice’s seiies, would have 
been a work of infiuiUdy too much labour, and which every one 
but those who make it their especial object to surpass tdl who 
have gone before tbcm in tliis most inti icate inquiry, must bq 
content to receive on his authoiity. 

"J'he last division of the woik is devoted to tlio theory of Jupiter’s 
satellites — a curious and elegant system, in wliicli the near approach 
to comiriensiirability in the mean motions of llie thiee interior 
satellites gives rist^ to peculiarities of a very remaikable nature 
both ill the analysis and its results. In this system also the great 
ellipticily of llie cenlial body, causes a maleiial deviation in its 
attraction from the law of gravity, the effect beiftg to introduce a 
term in the expression of the prrturhative funcUony varying in- 
versely as the cube of the distance. As we have befoie observed,^ 
the investigation of this term is not given, and \\e must, mon over, 
take this oppoitunity to notice that, by an inaccuracy of wording, 
which is repeated vvherever^the same point is lefened to in other 
parts of the w'ork, ibis term is always spoken of as expressing 
^ the attraction of the excess of matter at the equator’ of the 
central body,^ whereas, in fact, it expresses no jiii tractive force at 
all, but an artificial quantity, being the significant peityrbalive 
term in the development of that useful function in the theory of the 
vojL. xLvii. NO, xciv. p attraction 
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attraction of spheroids, which expresses the sum of the molecules 
of the attracting body, dividM each by its respective distance from 
the point attracted, and whic^^is constantly emgloyed by Laplace 
in this theory, in preference to the direct expression of tlie at- 
traction itself, for the conveni^ice and symmetry (ft* analysis. Wo 
are the more particular in noticing this point, as the most consi- 
derable fault wfe have to find with the work before us consists in 
an habitual laxity of language, evideiilSy originating inllso com- 
plete a familiarity with the (justifies concerned, as to induce a 
disregard of the wonh by •which llu^y are d^ignated, but which, 
to any one less intimately conversant with the actual analytical 
operations than its author, must have infallibly become a source of 
serious terrors, and which, at all ewents, renders it necessary for the 
"T^der to be conslajilly on his guard, it would not dilficidt to 
supppryhis charge (which is rather a grave one) by citations, Lnt 
w^‘ shouAfl be extremely unwilling to leave, at the conclusion of 
our artiifle, any impression less agreeable than that of the un- 
feigned delight, -*tmd we may a<l<l, asloiiislmient, w ith which the 
perusal of the w oik has, filled us. 

We must not, however, kop without saying somelliing of Mr. 
B<)wditch*s performance; though* what we do say must be short. 
The idea of iimlertaking a translation of the whole ^ Mdcaiiique 
CelCvSte,’ accompanied thionghout with a copious nnmiiig com- 
mentary, is one which savoiiis, at first sight, of the gio^mifesqvOf 
and is certainly one which, from what we liaNe hitheilo liad reason 
to conceive of the popularity and diffusion of mathematical know- 
ledge on the opposite shores of theiAtlaulic, we should never have 
expected to have found originated — or, at least, canied into exe- 
cution, in that quarter. Tlie first volume only has as yet reached 
us; and w lien we consider the great difllculty of ]>rinling works 
of this nature, to say notliing of the heavy and pn'obably unre- 
muiierated expense, we are not surprised at the delay of the 
second. Meanwhile the part actually completed (which con- 
tains the first two books of La {place’s w'ork) is, witli few and 
slight exception.^, just what wc could have wished to sec — an 
exact and careful translation into very good I'Jiglish — cxcecd- 
'ingly well printed, and accompanied with notes apjieiiiled to eacli 
page, which leave no step in* the text of moment unsupplied, and 
hardly any material difliculty either of ronccjition or reasoning 
uneliicidatet). To tlic student of ‘ (^lestial Mechanism* such a 
work must be invaluable, and wc sincerely liope that the success 
of this voVunie, which seems thrown out to try the feeling of the 
public, both Aiiiepcan and British, will be such as to induce the 
speedy ^appearance of the sequel. Should this unfortunately not 
he the case, we shall deeply lament that the liberal offer of the 

American 
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American Academy of Arts and Sdciices, to print the wliole at 
iheir expense, Mas not accepted. as it may, it is impos- 

sibie to regard th^appearnnce of sucii a work, even in its piest nt 
incomplete stale, as otherwise than highly creditable to Amcvicaii 
science, and as the harbinger of fut^e achievements in the loltiest 
tields of intellectual prowess. Here, at least, is an arena on which 
we may contend with an emulation imembitteretl by rivalry. — 
^ Whatev^ir/ sins DelainBre, ‘ be the state of political relations, 
the science.! ought to ^bim, amon*^ those who cultivate them, a 
republic <‘hsemi:illy at^^c'ace within itseliyA— a seulimenl np)>licable, 
doubtit'ss, to all, but pre-eininently so to that calm, dispassionate 
pursuit of tnitii wdiicli .forms the very essence of the abstract 
scien<!cs. 


Aut. 1 X. — 1. A Leiler ia a Nohlc Lord xrho voted for ///| Second 
Keadintr of the Reform BilL on the Amendments whic^. if may 
he v.rpedient to moke in the Cofnmitice. lx)nt{(«i. 1H3£» 

2. Prosjivcls of England, June, 18J2. 8vo, 

S, Address to all Classes and Ckoiditioiis of Englishnlrn: l>y tlic 
Duke of Newcastle. J^ondoii. 1832. 

TF it wore jiossible for ns to indulge any personal A*(dings in the 
calamitous .situation of the country, it might be some eon.sola- 
lion to ndlert how wondei fully the events oi‘ the last Iwt) months 
have corroborated our reasonings and accomplished pur piedkuioiis. 
T'he iiiarcii of e\(uits lias b(‘ei# in the exact line tlial we t»ac<‘rl» 
though its rapiditv low aids the revohilioiiaTy goal lias bei n lathm- 
greater than we luyd anticipated, yhree iheeks have (loncM'lml, we 
thoiiglit, mlglit have required three months, and which others hoped 
it might take tJvree years to accomplKh, 'J'he riclition.s populaiily 
of th{‘ King has vanished ; he has been menacc'd, insulteti, as.saulted 
— all rcs|)ect for monaichical govinninent is gone — llu* indf jx n- 
donceof the House of Lords hajj l>cen annihilated, and that power 
which calls itself the Peij/dc, — out which is r('ally\h(‘ combination 
of illegal clubs and a licentious press — ha.s arrogaU'd and (^x('icis{ s, 
uncontrolled, all the real authority of the state. 'Jhei(^ is iiot one * 
man in the country of any party, or shade of paity, (save onl\ the 
narrow circle of tlieir immediate <lepencleiils,) with w hom the kingb 
Ministers are not objects of detestation orcoiilempt, o^ ht>lh. And 
if we are not greatly misinformed, they are thcinseives ‘ pei[)lex(!cl 
in the extreme,’ — tei rifled at what they see, — appalled at wliut they 
foresee, — devoured by remorse for what tliey liav/Mlone, — and dis- 
tracted by the most painful doubts as to what th<!y ouglij to do. 
They are in the slate of the wTetched man, of whose mi.sfortune 
the uew'spapers have lately been full, who having incautiously or 

2 p 2 . criiimiully 
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criminally lighted a fire 'in the lower parts of his house, saw it 
spread among the coinbusli^.e materials with such sudden and un- 
governable fury, that his lirst^upulse was to make his own personal 
escape, leaving his taniilv, his lodgers, and his neighbours to perish 
in protracted agony and sud^'xssive torments, the victims of his 
rashness or his guilt! 

Jn our nmn'ber for July, 18^1, vve endeavoured to * show his 
^ ISIajesty how different was i\mt semhlanie of popularity wvth w'hich 
‘ tlie radical eiKiinics of the crown mocked the Patron of the l?e- 
^ form Bdl, from that s(dier, but steady, tfJiit moderated because 
^ rational, afi'ection and reverence with which the people of England 
‘ regal d the Sooervign Guardian of their Constitution in church and 
‘ state/ We took the libeity of expiessing our more than sus- 
j>icions of the sincerity or tin; peimaneuce of that new-born loyalty 
and affection towards his Majesty which had so suddenly seized all 
those ‘wV.o had been, during their whole li\es, the enemies and the 
libellerfof r(>}ally in every shape and under every name; and vve 
intimated, tliat nopularity of that natme was an object unworthy 
the solicitude of the lirst magistrate of the state, because, in 
geneial, it was to be purchased only by an abandonment of 
his duties*, atul to bo maintained 6nly by compliances, to which no 
man of feeling or of sense could long submit his judgment or hi.s 
conscience. ^ When’ — we took the lib(‘ily of saying — ‘ when the 

* orator of old found liimself applauded by the giddy multitude, he 
‘ exclaimed, \\ hat folly have 1 said ?*’ \\ hen a king finds himself 
^ extravagantly po[mIar, lie may well iiujuin; whether lie has not 
‘ eommitted sohie folly ; and if he finds that the popularity is like 
‘ all new-born zeal, most violent amongst those who had hitherto 
^ been the bitteiest opponents and revilers of everything royal, 

* lie may not unwisely suspect that he has uninleiitionally done 

* something derogatory oi injurious to the royal authority/ — {Quar» 
Rex\ vol. xlv. p. 515.) 

Of the truth of these observations we have had recent and 
lamentable cxpiuicnce. The fatal elections of May, 18JI, wer<^ 
perpetrated, as v?e then show ed, uifder an abuse of the King’s name, 
and under, as is now supposed, a misrepresentation of Ins jiersonal 
sentiments. The royal slandaid was displayed by tlic same hands 
which lia I shortly before canied the tricoloured ilag — brick-bat 
and bludgeon protectois of the freedom of election mobbed it to 
the tune of God save the King; afkl there was not one contest 
in the w hobf counlrv in which Mini^?ters did not ostentatiously pio- 
Sfluce the^'KiNG as the auxiliary of the most violent of the demo- 
ciulic candidates. 

By such arts'* "those elections were carried in favour of the 
Reformers, — by such arts a flame was excited which survived the 
elections, and winch, — on the first attempt of the King to express 

his 
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his own real opinion, — on his first pause in his downward course 
of compliance — suddenly, as if by a mfnu^e of the wind, Uuned all 
its violence again^ both the office and the person of the sovereign, 
and bids fair to consume everj symbol and vestige of the Ibitish 
monarchy. * 

It is now stated, by those who are supposed to have access to 
the King^, that all this was an abuse of his name, and a misrepresen- 
tation m his sentiments, *to which Ilis Majesty was — not only no 
party, but — ignoiant ^)f the extent to which tliey were carried, 
and far from fiiendly to the purposes * An* which tliey were em- 
ployed. It was always presumed hy those who considered the 
nature and ^Inties of the kingly office, that in his In art thii King 
inusl have been, from the hrst, a vrrjj modn atc Reformer ; and 
we oui selves endeavourenl to show that it was contrary to ITie 
essence of the monarchical institution itself, that th(! high(;iii,coii- 
stituted authority should lake the lead in the race of iii||oYation. 
From the natiiie of individual man, and from the prinjjipl(‘s of 
social order, it seemed a moral impossihilily tiiat (( king amid 
‘ be a Kadical Uefotmer; but, against all sm h reasonings, the 
ministers of His Majesty alh'^ed ihc fact ! — and, jis the King, 
— carrying to its extreme the constitutional doctune* of In at- 
ing only by the ear of his ministers, and speaking only with then- 
voice, — had no means of conlroveiting lh(‘ir as^eition, — it passe d 
with the judicious as a mysterious and inexplicable anomaly, aiid, 
wdlli the public at large, as a e erlain though exti aoidinary truth. 
Idle fact, however, is now ('onfidently denied ; ayd the d*ay will 
perhaps come, when the miiiisteis must answe r at the bar o^' 
the public for the state menls winch they have' made, and for the', 
measures which ijiose^ state^.ments ('iiable d them to cany. 'That 
lime is not xet arriveal. — and ceitamly ihla is not the place, — 
nor IS it oiir ])rovinee to enter Muto so momemlous an iii- 
f]uir\. "Jdiiis miieli only will wa^ \ciitiire le) say, that whe n tha 
ministers ])eisuaded or de luded the King into a consent to the ir 
proceedings^ they were, in our opiniem, guilty of gniug to His 
Majesty the me>st uncoustiliilional and latal advTee' that eve rvA as 
suggesttd to a sovereign, except, pe iliaps, that advice by which 
Cliarles 1. was induceci to seuid Lorel Stiaiioid to the block, or* 
tiiat which prevailed on J^ouis W I. to double' the* iiumbea* ot the! 
representatives of the 77e T.y JEfat f l)ut //’it shall appe^ar, that — 

♦ Our readers will recollect that the efiect ot‘thi> dtuihle volt* of th^* I'lf'rs 
instanced hy Mr. Cruker, in his reply to Mr. M<iraii]<‘y. as tlie first point oi the 
parallel of the French Ucvolution to ours, — as the Jit foini IhU. \^a(ir Rt‘%, 

vol. xlvii. p. 203.) This leseuihlancc has l>eeii cx]..iii«led and oluchlaU'd in a 

very able pamphlet, fioin the pen, we belli ve, of Mr. KscoU^ called ' Ihe Stfcond 
lieading of the Itefonn Bill,’ in mIucIi the an.«lo|:^y of the conduct of Keeker 
and Lord Grey is forcibly exlnlnted, anel the Kn^.;lish minister is elofjuently and 
justly threatened uilh the same retribution of nn''ery and remrtr.se that punishad, 
in the evening of his life and in an unhtmtmnd retiienient, the loss culpable eirois 
of the vain and shallow Swiss, haVlUii 
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having failed so to persuatle the conscience or delude the judgment 
of the monarch, — *they false^x attributed to him sentiments that he 
did not entertain, ancl instituted, in his name, proceedings wliich 
he did not approve, the guilt would assume a still deeper colour, 
and its authors would be dejfcnvcdly liable to thfe most extreme 
responsibility with which an indignant sovereign and people can 
visit their pievaVicating servants. 

]kit we leave this })art of the subject’, which, although of the 
first interest and importance, is, with our j>resent means of in- 
formation, only matter df coujectnre and atgiimcnt, to proceed 
to notice the disastrous facts on which there is neitlier doubt 
nor dispute, and to lay before our readers a eontiiumtioii of the 
history of the events which, like the successive and increasing 
birlows of a storm, have swelled around the vessel of the state, 
till t^o boldest heart and the most experienced heads have aban- 
doned ll^<j unhappy ship to a destruction which seems inevitable. 

In our last Number we endeavoured to sliow the fatal impoli(‘y 
of the Ilouse ofrJ^ords concurring in the principles of the Reform 
Bill by allowing it to Jje read a second time. We chiefly ad- 
dressed ourselves to that class of the Peers, (now commonly 
called the* fV<fvcrers,) who, after* having been among the most 
violent as well as able of the opponents of the fonmn* bill, were 
induced, by motives which we never could clearly understand, to 
advocate a different course as to the present measure. They 
professed indeed a liope, that by reading the Jiill a second 
time they might obtain such an accession of public opinion 
pi their favour as would enable them to extract in the 
committee the more deadly venom of the Bill, — to correct 
its most outrageous injustice, and to remove orjnitigate its most 
fatal violences ; and they alleged that certain communications, 
which, during the recess, theydiad had with Lord (Jrey, authorised 
them to expect his concurrence in some of the most important of 
these amendments. We endeavoured to persuade them that they 
were wholly mistaken — that the 1^11, and every part of it, would 
receive such adcfitional sanction, and be endowed with such un- 
controllable strength, by the adoption of ih principle, that, not 
‘only would they fail to make any substantial amendment, but 
that the ministry would not dare to concede one jot, and 
that the attempt to alter would be attended with fully as much 
difficulty au\J danger, as they coulcf anticipate from the more 
manly, more straightforw^ard, and more consistent course of re- 
jecting it bn the second reading. 

We asked, 

t 

What hope can any rational man entertain that the ministry, if they 
accomplish the second reading, will admit any modification, of the bill ? 
Could they if they would ? For instance, w’’e believe the Waverers are 
' most 
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most anxious to save the country from tluj^etropolitan boroughs ; but 
can they expect that the ministers \vjj{ abandon that clause ?— tliat 
clause is, with a vast body of the suppdFters of the bill, the keystone of 
the whole structu# — remove it, and a fiercer outcry will follow, than 
the most violent, predict, or the mostj timid fear, from the refusal of 
the second reading/— Qwar/cr/y Rei^ow, vol xlvii. p. 298. 

And again, • ^ . 

^ Is there more of dissatisfaction to be apprehended from the rejection 
of the bill, than from any important alterations in its most objectionable 
details ?*— p. 30Cf ^ \ 

These, and many other similar considerations, were urged upon 
those noble Lords— but in vain. The Reform Bill was read a 
second tinic*by a majority of 184 to 17o— aiii by that vote the 

late of the constitution was sealed I i i 

We slioulii, we think, be pardoned, if \ye were unable to abstain 
from some reproaches against the inconsistency and folly ofthose 
who brought about so fatal an event ; but in truth, we liavc towards 
them no feeling but of sorrow for our common mislorkmc, not 
unmixed with pity for what Ihmj must iudividuany sutler, at lind- 
iiig themselves the dupes of the minbtei^s, and the uuintcutional 
instruments of their deplorable success. The Waverors uieant well, 
though limy judged ill ; and in this crisis, it would little become us-to 
aggravate, by contentious observations, the inischicf ol tlicir error, 
liut there are other considerations, also, which tend to mitigate 
our resentment and even our grief, and as these cmisiderations 
may tirobably, when fairly stated, have a similar cnecL on the 
country at large, we shall proceed to develop tlTcm with uncoin-' 

promising sincerity. , ,,, r 

It is, in our opinion, but justice to the W averers to confess, 
that ihcir conduct deprived us only ol the chance of salvation 
we believe, that, at worst, they .have only to reproach them- 
selves witli having acceleiated and made cerUun, tnat which those 
who had most closely observed tlie whole course of t he aftair, 
considered as eventually iiardly to be avoided, brom the day in 
which Lord John Russell, the affinal organ oj the King 
and the Government, propounded a measure of Reform ao 
reckless of all private, personal, and corporate rigiits— so msu ling^ 
to every existing institution and authority — so subversive of all the 
bases, moral and political, on which our constitution was founded 

and so utterly destructive of the great pnuciple of prescription 

by which alone human society is held together; froii! ihat houe 
we anticipated, as nearly inevitable, the consummatioit at which 

we are now about to arrive. i , » 

Up to tliat day, the wildest reformers frtid only proposed 
partial alterations — mere repairs, as they called them-— of the 
ancient edifice, some more and others less extensive, but none 

avowedly 
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avowedly destructive of tlie jnain body of the temple, and all pro- 
fessing a religious respect its sacred foundations. Moreover, 
even those who had hitherto ^-oposed the most extensive changes 
were in no condition to excite any grave alarm f they were mere 
individuals, more or less respectable*, but still only individuals, and 
obviously actuated by party or'personal motives, or indulging in 
theoretical fancies : — few of them had any wish, and none of them 
had any power, to make serious alteration!# in our system, oi^ to esta- 
blish such broad and general principles of innovation, as should 
survive the particular object which they r^pectively proposed. 
And these lerormcrs, personally so little formidable, were still 
less so when opposed, as they constantly and firmly were, by all 
the constituted authorities of the emj)iie, and by the pride, the 
respect, and reverence with which (whatever might be felt as to 
minute flaws and local imperfections) the great body of mankind, 
athom^^yid abroad, in eaily and in recent times, acknowledged 
and admired the practical excellence of the British constitution. 
But the base waj frightfully altered when it was no longer some 
factious demagogue — some political partizan — some flighty 
vision-monger, who proposWl, for the giatification of his own 
vanity or the irdvancement of his paVty, some modicum of Jl^eforin ; 
but when thk king’s ministers, — by their, stations the offi- 
cial conservalors of the existing system, and by their rank, 
property, and opinions, supposed to be indissolubly attached 
to the institutions from which they weie enjoying such eminent 
advantages — when these, we say, the head and the hands of the 
existing system, ‘proclaimed the wimple to be ‘ a scandalous and 
iiftolerable abuse ’ — ^ a flagitious usurpation ’ — ‘ the cause of all the 
private misery of millions and all the public calamities of ages,’ it 
was evident to our minds that a wound, — a poisoned wound, — was 
inflicted on the Constitution, from which it was hardly possible it 
should recover. 

Thus honestly premising how' very hopeless we considered ul- 
timate succcvss to have been from the very outset of the contest, we 
shall now glance fapidly over the successive periods in \\hich there 
was, in our Inmible judgment, a chance of salvation. The first was 
on that very first night ! If, on the instant when the announcement 
W'as made, the House of Commons had indignantly, and by a 
large majority, rejected it — which Lord A I thorp has since 
confessed must have been the resijVt of a division — the ex- 
travagant violSnce, paitiality, and absurdity of the plan would, for 
a Season perhaps, have covered the Reform Bill and its piojectors 
with ridicule ; but, even in that case^ we should probably have 
had but a respitXi — a plan which appealed, as this did, to 
the passions and the prejudices of the populace, and which had 
for its basis the seductive principle of taking from the rich 

to 
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to give to the poor, and of increasing in an enormous degree the 
power of the democracy, would socS have revived, and, having 
been once sanctioned by royal autJmrity and ministerial m:om- 
mendatioHy it woffld probably have been reproduced, ‘ like a giant 
refreshed,’ withliltiniately as much piwer as it has now, by a shorter 
cut, obtained. That popular seed sown by a royal hand could 
never have been eradicated — it was a solemn jnomulgation of 
principles, wdiich mankiiM would have believed that nothing but 
the overwhelming for^e of truth cpuld ever have extorted from a 
a king and a government; — and to solemn pledge future 

kings and future governments would have been held by the same 
violence and with more reason than have now forced the comple- 
tion of the plan upon the reluctant monarch, and the repentant 
ministry wdio so heedlessly proposed it. • 

But although this be our deliberate opinion, wo cannot but wish 
that the expectation of the ministers (as avowed by Lord /Utliorp) 
bad been fulbiled, and the Bill rejected on the first reading. 
E\eii if nothing but delay had been gained, (^elay in* all such 
cases is the best corrective of violence and injustice. Delay might 
have operated beneficially on all parties there was, us yet, more 
of wonder than of approbaiioti in the public mind,— Muore of a 
vague desiie that something might be done than of enthusiasm 
for any extensive change. Boroughs, denounced by the 

ministerial project, would probably, in their choice of represen- 
tatives, have associated to their cause additional lespectability and 
talents ; and, aware of their danger, \Vould have endeavgured to 
correct any local abuse, an4 to have given fuller efliciency to 
what is substantially advantageous in the system. There would 
have been no longer, in any quarter, a disinclination to transfer the 
francliise of delinquent boroughs to populous places : and the ex- 
amples of shameful bribery which Jiad just occurred, at luesham, 
J)ublin, and Liverpool, would have taught populous places that 
they nho stood much in need of Heform; and the indignation 
against ^ close corpoiations ’ and ‘ burgage tenures ’ would have 
been exceedingly mitigated by k contrast oi tlieir comparative purity 
with the infamous corruption of so many j)laces in which the con- 
stituency was as popular as any reformer could desire. All iheso^ 
and innumerable other considerations for which a seasonable delay 
would have afforded the opportunity, might have retarded the 
rapidity, and have steadied the course, if tliey did not altogether 
suspend the march, of Beform. * 

Why Lord John Kussell’s proposition was not So met has 
been long the subject of wonder and inquiry, but has not, that we 
are aware, been yet satisfactorily explained.** In justice to the 
great Tory party, we are anxious to state what we understand 
to have been the cause of this, as it appears to us, unfortunate 
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error of judgment. TWcnTory party, though so generally ca- 
lumniated as enemies to ‘Ay and every degree of Reform, were 
so far from being universaKy adverse to all reform^ that many 
leading persons thought that there were soihe improvements 
which might bo safely and U3neiic\aIIy made, and some others 
which it might be expedient A) try. Wo iiappeu to know, for 
instance, a cuuioiis fact, that, some years ago, two or three of 
the gcntlejiien who liave been pai'ticularl)»distiiiguis]ied in niieir op- 
j^osition to the Bill, weie more/avourable to a moderate reform— 
eiifranchiseineiit of the hn^^e towns, for exaift})le — than the leaders 
of that party absuidly called th6 Liberals, whose revengeful and 
unconscientioiis j unction with the Whigs hasbi lied the whole course 
of their public lives, aiul abjured every [irinciple and f^redilection, 
wl^nher political or [irivale, which they had ever felt or pretended 
to feel. Wiien, to such a predisposition in the minds of tlie lead- 
ing to conect certain points in the general system, there 

came to ])e added the weight of the Itoyrd aiillwrih/^ which, 
in llie speech fioin the throne, and in the exercise of its consti- 
tutional ))rerogati\e, reconnneuded the consideration of the sub- 
ject, — it is not surprising tlifit the 'rory paity — ignorant indeed of 
the extent <0 which the ministers might go, but dreading nothing 
like an entire subversion of the constitution — resolved, in deference 
at once to the opinions of many of their own members, and to 
that of the Sovereign, not to oppose the introduction of a bill so 
recommended, and for so plausible a pur[)ose. 

So fiW’ they were right; but when a proposition was ojiened of such 
unexpected extent and such iiKivdi 41 e insanity, it seems to us that 
tfie previous resolution of the Tories sliould have gone for nothing; 
it had been formed in a complete ndscouception of the nature 
of the proposition, and should have fallen to the ground with the 
hypothesis on which it was built. This we know was felt by 
many at tlie moment ; but, on the other hand, we must, in fair- 
ness, consider the danger of changing one’s position in tlie face 
of the enemy, and at the very moment of attack, — the impos- 
sibility of consulting the various ji^isous who had concurred in 
the original resolution, — the uncertainty as to how far indivi- 
elnals might sanction by their votes such a change of tactics; 
and, above .all, the belief that a plan, which was leceived with 
astonishment, not to say dismay, by the supporters of minis- 
ters, and with shouts of laughter by theJt opponents, would be the 
more completely extinguished by further exposure and a more 
criVical discission. All these reasons (and perhaps others, with 
which we are not acquainted) appear to have influenced the 
leaders ojf the 'roi^ies on that night to abide by their first reso- 
lution ; and afford, we confess, if not an entire justification, at 
least a very rational and sufficient apology. 

But 
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But neither the ministers nor^theh^pponents could have fore- 
seen the effect which, by a strange (jiJnbination of accidental cir- 
cumstances, was produced on till minds of the people. It 
is the nature <ff man to be excited and delighted by a sur- 
jirise ; the poifit of an epigrafn, th^ catastrophe of a play, the issue 
of a secret cxj)e<iition, operate ofi the feelings and imaginations 
of men in proportion as they are unexfiected ; aiKl the suddenness 
and sui^irise with which^the prospect of this of Reform 

burst ujioii us, had at least as nm^b share iii the elfect produced as 
the intrinsic character of the propositionVtself. And the wonder and 
consequent excitenieiil were, above all, increased by the iidluence 
of tlie Ivinj^’s name, and the unprecedented and astonishing sight 
of the kinj^s Ministers placing themselves at the head of the old 
and inveterate enemies of all royal authority, and promulgating 
pcinciples whicii iiad hitherto been heard only from democrats 
and demagogues. 

Yet still the })hrcn/.y did not reach its height at once ; and an- 
other occasion soon occurred, in which the plague might perhaps 
have been stayed. \Ve mean just lieforc the (lissolution. That 
was the most fatal step of the whol6 proceeding, and that upon 
wliich it is the least possible for the Ministers to •allege any- 
thing like an excuse for their conduct, which, besides its general 
folly and wdekedness, had liere the speciaf addition of fraud and 
falsehood. '^Die then existing House of Commons was the same 
which had brought tlu in into jiower, — that llonsfc had read 
their bill, with all its monstrous and flagrant offences and defects, 
a second time, and thus sajictioned the principle. The crime 
of tliat House of Commons, in the eyes of the ministry, was oidy 
the passing a rj^solution, — xvhich the imnistus themselves subse- 
quently adopted ! — of not diniinisliing the iiumbei.s of the (louse. 
It is now^ know n, as was always siMijiected, that the King could not 
have been prevailed upon to dissolve his House of Commons for 
such a cause as this ; but a pretext was easily found or made. 
His Majesty was deluded by a statement, tliat the House of 
Commons had ^ stopped the '^upplies^' and miuft therefore be dis- 
solved I How the King was persuaded, in so high a matter, to 
give credit to such an assertion we cannot guess — suffice it to re- 
peat, that the statement w as /a/.vc — utteily, undeniably false— nay, 
we may now add, ludicrously false. 'Hic only pretext for it was 
that some delay took place one evening in voting the Ordnance 
Estimates — which delay was so little like stopping the supplies, that 
the ministers themselves dissolved the parliament wFlhoiit voVing 
them; and the speech from the thione, which dissolved the par- 
liament, ‘ thankgd the faithful Commons fo^' the* liberality and 
readiness with which the supplies had been granted P And we have 
further to observe, that these blunderers, as if to put on more last- 
ing; 
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ing record the falsehooiJ oi iiieir preiexi, nave, in uiis very year, 
so postponed these identical^ )rdnance Estimates, that they are 
not yet (30th June) passed ; 5ud the delay of one day, which in 
1831 was represented as a sfonpage of the supplies^ has been, 
in 183^2, spoiitaoeovHly protracted by the ministers three months 
beyond the date of the dissoluticfii. 

Infamous as such a misrepresentation was, and fatal as its 
immediate effects have been, it may have ah'other, more distant, less 
obvious, but hardly less fatal, operation : — the ^ stopping the svp* 
plies," whicli fraud and r^idmess had thus /irst suggested to the 
public mind, as an expedient of control over the crown, became 
a familiar idea. ‘ Stopping the supplies" which had never been 
dreamt of since the revolution of 1088, was now, by llie highest 
authority, promulgated, not merely as a theoretical possibility, 
but us an actual occurrence ; and men, who had never before 
heard t\iat con\bination of words, or who had never affixed any 
practical meaning to the expression if they had ever heard it, 
were surpiised and delighted to be thus invested with a new and 
most formidable instrument of popular power: and accordingly, 
when, in April 1832, the ftionarch showed some intention of 
having an opinion of his own, the fraudulent device of the year 
before was brought into actual operation, and ‘ stop the supplies * 
was the watchword by whicli the revolutionary party endeavoured 
to collect and consolidate their opposition to the King and the 
Peerage. From this was deduced a corollary, also recommended 
by lordly autliority, that not only ought parliament to sUqj the 
sujoplies, but that nidividuals weie ju,stdied in refusing to pay the 
taxes imposed by law. These monstrous proj)ositions have had 
no immediate effect, but we are much mistaken if they will not 
hereafter rank amongst the foremost mischiefs created by these 
madmen. The idea has?, by being familiarised to the public 
mind, lost much of the alarm and terror which it ought to create ; 
and the idea of stopping the supplies, fii^st broached by the Lord 
High Chancellor, and the individual right of refusing to pay 
taxes, asserted lirst«“ by the brother abd mere creature of the Lord 
High Chancellor, and then by a more important person, the noble 
cclleague and nearest friend of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
will, instead of being the xdtima ratio 2 m 2 ndi, become the ordi- 
nary and common mode of expressing public dissent from the 
policy of the. king and the government*! We need not waste 
words in proving that such principles can lead to notliing but 
anafehy ; nc/t merely to the overthrow of the existing constitution 
and the monarchy — that ^\e believe the Reform Bill done — 
but to absolute, and diicontrollablo anarchy. 

But however this may be, we return to the fact, — the King 
was thus deluded into the dissolution of his parliament, under 
p circumstances 
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circumstances which personalty com^T^ed the sovereign, and shut 
him out from all power of pause, .^eliberat ion, or inoditication, 
while they excited the people to a legree of frenzy and ot' folly, 
of which there il no example in our history. I'lic dissolution ot a 
House of Commons favouraWe to tfie piinciple of Reform, because 
it claimed a right to judge of tli« extent to which reform should 
go and of the mode m which it should be efl’ected, was, of 
course, • the signal for the election of a House which should not 
dare to claim any such right of |udging, and which was to pass, 
without inquiry, heStaliou, or restiifAion, anything and every- 
tliing which the desperate faction which roufjli-rid^-s the ministry 
should be pleased, in the insolence of its ignorance and temerity, 
to propose? It has alw ays appeared to us, that if at this ciisis His 
Majesty could have been inibnnoil of the real state of the casxNand 
h;^d refused, on tlie fraudulent suggestions of his ministers, to dis- 
solve a parliamcnl, whose worst fault w as their liaving crealfcd those 
ministers, there was still peihaps a chance for the salvation of the 
constitution. Ror if, after such a refusal, the ministers had stayed in, 
they would probably have been foiced to a mdVe moderate mea- 
sure of reform, or if they chose to rerfre, successors would, no 
•doubt, have been found, who, •with the favour of the king, the ap- 
probation of the Lords, and the support of tlie House of Com- 
mons, and of the real people, might ha\e proposed some plan 
which would have satisfied the wishes of the public, without en- 
dangering the existence of all our institutions. Truth, however, 
had not yet reached tlie io\ul ear, and that chance was also lost! 

The next stage, which atlorded anv thing iikb a resting-place, 
was the rejection of the second bill by the House of Lor(Ls‘J*iu 
October, 1831, and, although the chances of escape were now 
awfully diininisfied, yet still some poisons believe, tliat, even then, 
all was not utterly lost. If His Majesty had, even thus late, been 
enabled to follow what is now supposed to have been his leal sen- 
timents; — if, when his first minister had pronounced against the 
bishops the anathema of the prophet against him who w as doomed 
to immediate death ; — if, wln^n another minister — contemptible in 
every other respect, but of importance, as having led the Reform 
Bill ill the House of Commons, — was rasli enough, in a letter pf 
thanks to a radical mob, to call the majority of the House of Lords 
^ a faction,’ and weak enoiigli to deny in his place in parliament^ 
that he had meant what lift said; — if, when Noitingliam Castle was 
burned, and Colwich Hall plundered; — if, wlien'^ Bristol was for 
two days a prey to a reforming mob, and w as saved from utter^de- 
struction, not by the energy of government, but by the lassitude 
and ebriety of the populace; — if, when all ti^se tilings occurred, 
His Majesty had publicly avowed his disapprobation of flie inflam- 
matory language of his ministers, and his royal indignation at 

, the 
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the scenes hy which that iS^uage had been followed, — the coun- 
try would, we are convinced^ have rallied round the King. We 
now know that His Majesty was alive to the imminent peril in 
which property and liberty w^re placed by thes^ excesses, and 
that HE insisted that his Ministers ^should take fmmediate and 
effective measures to repress thAn and their causes, — the Political 
Unions. 'I'he country owes to the King its warmest gratitude for 
his gracious intentions at that crisis, but tl!c Ministers, whcT should 
have ext'ciitcd those intentions, defeated ^theni. '^I’he King^s 
wisdom and firmness insisrotl that a proclamation should be issued 
against these disturbers of the public peace. The Ministers durst 
not absolutely disobey their royal master, but having jjnother and 
a less indulgent master, of who§e displeasure they were still more 
afrrfid, they so contrived their proclamation as to render it of no 
effect \j’hatever, unless indeed to lull the apprehensions of the 
Sovereign and to preserve his confidence by the semblance of 
obeying bis commands. They gave a deprecatory notice of it to 
those agaib.st who^ii it was directed ; and further to conciliate them 
and to purchase a shadow of submission, it was accompanied by a 
counter proclamation, dictated by the Unions, for the immediate 
meeting of J)arliament. Like the ^juggling liends ’ in Macbeth ^ 

‘ They paltered with him in a double sense, 

They kept the word of promise to the ear 
And broke it to the hope ’ — 

and thus ^as lost, — and again by deception and fraud, —another 
chance of arresting the revolution. 

,A new bill was now introduced* after a prorogation which 
was — in obedience to the mob, and in opposition to the avowed 
and decided wishes of the ministers themselves — dhe shortest ever 
known. We will not repeat all the circumstances of insult to the 
King and even to the ministers — to common decency and to 
common sense — with which the populace and its Press drove 
on the reproduction and rapid progress of this third bill. We 
have already observed upon them — we will only say, that the 
mask was now dK)pped by all tbe ^parties in the political mas- 
querade — every moderating influence in the king — every option 
i/i his ministers, every control over the mobs, was avowedly aban- 
doned. The House of Commons — though the eyes o? individuals 
were opened, and though their sentirneiits were evssentially altered 
■ — tbe House Commons still bore the same general aspect, 
and — althoudi a noble contest, which, if reason and eloquence 
could have decided the question, must have been victorious, was 
maintained — it was pbvious that there was no ultimate hope for 
the salvation of the ^’coiuilry, but in the w isdom and firmness of 
the House of Lords. 

This brings us to the second reading of the third bill, in April 

' 1832 . 
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1832. The readers of our last Nunibe|^and^ indeed, every read- 
ing man in the country, is aware of nlie state of affairs at that 
crisis. The House of Lords was Jii the same opinion, as to 
the danger and fiiiquity of the bill, (how could it be other- 
wise ?) that it had been in the prdfceding October, but a small 
yet influential body of peers, wlm had in October been most 
zealous, we had almost said rash, in their opposition, were now 
resolved*to vote for thelsecond reading of the bill, in the hope 
of being able, by so great a sacrifice, to acquire such influence in 
the public mind as wolild enable tfieru JV) amend the bill in what 
they thought its most objectionable points. We denounced that 
expectation as a miserable delusion, and that course as a most 
fatal surrender of the whole question. How lamentably has onr 
prediction been verified ! AVe, and*we believe every unprejudiaMl 
mind in the conntrv, saw that if by the second reading in the 
House of Peeis the principle of the bill should be invested \\ith 
the sanction, (.'vcn though only nominal, of King, Lords, and 
Commons, all fuithcr resistance must be not only imavailin^j, but in 
• the last degree perilous to the aristocracy and the nfonarchy. Had 
we then had as much reason as we lufw have to suspect that the 
ministers had abused the loyal confidence, misrcpre.V'ntod the 
royal opinion, and ovei borne the royal conscience, we might have 
stated onr reasoning still higher ; but llu^ facts known to all man- 
kind were suflicienlly strong (uitbont lifting the curtain of the 
royal closet) to iiavo satisfied leasonablc men that tlie King could 
not have been, as he Mas rejinsenual, a /ealot for revolution, 
and that even if lie had been so ovcr-pcrsiiadcd b/evil counsellors, 
it w^as the duty, tlie jieculiar duty of the IierediUuy advisers of llH) 
Clown to interpose once more the salutary delay wliich the con- 
stitution had (and especially for such an occasion) \estcd in their 
hands. If they had done so, — if tlqit pai tv Mliicli limicd scale 
had not been led away by the silliest MiIl-()’-tlie-Mi,>p that iiviu' en- 
tangled wanderers orM'averers, — the king might have been emanci- 
pated and the coiistitulioii have been, for a season, presei ved. * The 
ministers Mould have resigned ’i-mc doubt it ; bui they would have 
been turned out, and an adminislialion might have', been formed 
under the auspices of the modeialiiig inllueuce of the .s()\ereigii,« 
which might have f6imd some means of conciliating the. reform- 
ing spirit of the Commons Midi the reluctaiico of the House 
of Lords to lend itself t# unlimited innovation. Of the three 
Estates .of the Legislature, one only would, iu that cJlsc, have been 
committed to the bill, and of that one it is well known that a coft- 
siderable and the most respectable portion would not have been 
averse to a conciliatory medium. Another offtheUiree Estates 
had pronounced with equal force against the principle of^the bill, 
but a considerable and respectable portion of it, also, were willing 

to 
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to adopt a conciliatory ri '^dium : while the third and highest, par- 
taking of both opinions, atiifcious to do something, but adverse to 
conceding everything, woui^ have been in his true character of a 
sovereign mediator, and would also have gladly o«»ncurred in a con- 
ciliatory medium. But that ipporfainity was again lost ! — and by 
the strange delusion and fati 4 l miscalculation on the part of the 
Waverers, which we have already alluded to, the principle of the 
bill received, by its second reading in thl3 upper house, rthe irre- 
vocable and irresistible sanction of King, Lords, and Commons, 

Tile drama was clos^J, add the curtail might perhaps as well 
have dropped — but the brave, and wise, and honest men who had 
opposed every step of this revolution did not conceive themselves to 
be at liberty to abdicate their duty, and to abandon dieir country. 
They still felt tliat tliey were bound, however hopelessly, to main- 
tain the contest to the last, and to fight in the committee (as had 
been so nobly and, in argument, so victoriously done in the Com- 
mons) all the absurd and iniquitous provisions of the Bill. 

And now the Waverers came prominently upon the scene, and 
assuming the se<:ond reading to have decided on the principle of 
the bill, were anxious,— • we, believe, honestly and sincerely anxious, 
— to make t\ie best of a bad bargain, and to render the bill less 
immediately destructive by some amendments in its details. 

It appears from a highly curious pamphlet, whose title stands 
at the head of this article, that one of these noble persons applied 
to a friend,’^ who was supposed to have bestowed much study on 
the details of the Bill, for his opinion as to the mode in which 
the future coiidcct of the Lords as to the bill ought to be directed, 
a:nd by what amendments, taking matters as tliey then stood, 
it could b(? rendered less dangerous ; the answer to that ques- 
tion was given in a letter, wliich has since been printed and 
published, and is thus before us. The writer foresaw how little 
was to be done, but was induced not to refuse his advice, by 
reasons which he states in the opening of his letter, and to the 
force of which w^e believe most readers will assent. 

‘ You ask me to put myself into the position of ^ moderate Reformer 
who has voted for the second reading of the Reform Bill, and to con- 
sider by wdiat amendments Nve may have the best chance of mitigating 
•its injustice to individuals and communities, and of d^tninishjng its 
danger to the constitution and the monarchy. This is, to me, & hard 
and a hopeless task ; for I do not see a prospect — nay, not a possi- 
bility, of arriving at any safe, satisfactofV, or final adjustment of the 
innumerable difficulties with w^hich this fatal measure has encompassed 
uS. Yet r Mihail endeavour to obey your commands frankly and sin- 
cerely, and I will add zealously ; for although I could never have 
brought myse.lf to )iote for any stage of the bill, I think the conpur- 
rence of ^che House of Lords in the principle of reform, by givirig 
The Earl of Haddington, we are informed, and Hr. Ctoker* 
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the bill a second reading, has materialiyll^ltered tiije case ; and when I , 
see the ship sinking, I shall not, b^ausa I originally advised the f 
steering another course, refuse to bjlp to construct a raft on which 
the crew may taka the chances of a prolonged existence.’ — p. 

He then proceeds to say — •* ^ 

* I believe that those who oppo^ted the bill altogether, and those 
who wish for very important alterations^are, if iheymnite^ masters of 
its fate f but you tell md that you will not be induced by that con- 
sideration to propose anything essentially.destructive of the bill, nor 
to which the ministers^ as men of honoiir, would be bound to offer 
uncompromising resistance. Though I cannot enter into these feel- 
ings, I will defer to them ; but, of course, I cannot know what the 
Ministers may or may not consider themselves at liberty to concede. 
We must, therefore, begin by seekiag some guide on that point ; and 
the only one 1 can find is, their own bill, — their first bill , — the BiLti 
on* which they appealed to the country. The provisions of that bill- 
monstrous as they at first appeared, and as, to me, they still appear — 
are, in my opinion, considerably less dangerous, as to immediate effect, 
than that accumulated mass of partiality, injustjce, inconsistency, 
ignorance, and temerity, which is now before your Xordships. Com^ 
pared with this, the first bill loses some? of its terror, and still more of 
its absurdity. I shall, thereforef take that first bill as the*basis of the 
propositions which I shall submit to you, and shall assume that any- 
thing which that bill contained might, with perfect consistency on the 
part of ministers, be adopted in the present; in those instances in 
which we may think it indispensable to depart from the provisions of 
the first bill, we shall be able, I think, to show, that we ask no derelic- 
tion of a principle, but only the modification of a tie toil.’ — pp. 3, 

The author, in pursuance this just and, we must be nllowd 
to say, candid, if not over-candidj^^ view of the task imposed upon 
him, proceeds to suggest what he thinks the best arrangement of 
the details ; — of which the most important is, that whereas the 
first bill unnecessarily and wantonly reduced llie number of 
members by about sixty, while it totally disfranchised sixty bo- 
roughs, those sixty members should be restored, one to each of 
the sixty boroughs ; so that, in fact, there wop Id have been no 
Schedule A at all, but that ISchedule Ji would have contained 
eighty-five names— eighty-five members being all that were re- 
quired for enjranchuvment, which might thus have been ^ operateef 
without the entire extinction of any one existing righL* 

‘ This seems to me,’ says jjie letter- writer, ‘ so happy a coincidence, 
that I own it affords me some hope* that the House of L^rds may see in 
it a mode the most simple and convenient, as well as the Jeast unjijst 
and violent, of arranging the difficult and complex question now before 
them; and I humbly, but most earnestly, press ^this most important 
consideration on the attention of yourself and yoilr friends. ^ It would 
at once go far to assuage all personal feelings, to concilifite all corpo- 
vpii, xt.vn. xciv. 2 Q ratp 
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rate interest, and to satisfy afi public hopes, wishes, and expectations, 
— except, indeed, of that party who look to reform only as a step to 
revolution, 

‘ But it may be said, would y^u have no disfranchisement at all — 
not even of “ Gatton, Old Sarum, or Midhurst,** originally denounced 
hy Lord Jolin Russell, as examples of “ intolerable and scandalous 
abuse V* 1 reply, first, that the subtraction of one member each from 
eighty-five boroughs is of itself an enormou i disfranchisement^, Mr. 
Pitt, in his early plan, and Lord John Russell himself, in 1822, pro- 
posed only the partial disfranchisement of lOOr Nor would I (under 
present circumstances and in your position) object even to 100, if that 
number were required for any rational scheme of enfranchisement. 
But surely there can be no solid reason for going beyond that ne- 
cessity 1* , 

He goes on to show that 

‘ There was not, as might, perhaps, at first sight appear, anything in- 
consistent with the principle of the Bill in thus partially preserving the 
boroughs in schedule A. — The ministers, themselves, have, as I stated 
in the outset, abandoned all reference to the present state of the 
several places, and have, „by extensive additions, preserved (as we 
shall see presently) some of the closest and most inconsiderable bo- 
roughs in England — nay, even ‘ intolerable and scandalous* Midhurst 
and Old Sarum themselves 1 

* Of 141 old boroughs preserved by the present hill, 112 are, hy the 

Boundary Bill, enlarged (generally very considerably), and only 29 re- 
main unchanged. For our present vieio it is enough — but very im- 
portant- 7 «to remark that thk great number of enlarged boroughs, and 
the vast increase Which some of them receive (one is increased lenfoldj 
and above thirty appear to be d/)ubled)\ afford abundant examples and 
precedents for enlarging to an adequate size any boroughs which you 
may be able to rescue from schedule A, » 

* I am very far from approving this general dislocation, and am ra- 

ther inclined to join in the scriptural coraraination against him “ who 
removes his neighbour’s land-mark still more do I object to the irre- 
gular and, I fear, partial mode in which these additions have been 
made. But principle maybe applied to the 112 preserved 

but altered boroughs, may surely be well applied to schedule A,’ — 
pp. 45, 46, 47. 

This proposition is illustrated by the examples of Midhurst^ 
Wilton f Old Sarum j Wdreham, Wiestbury, &c*, each of which he 
shows to have had neither more nor less claim to be preserved than 
all the other boroughs in schedule A. We shall extract, as an 
instance, — not the grossest but the shortest — the case ofWest- 
bury Westbury was supposed to be a Tory borough-— one 
at least of its menibers was a staunch anti-refom^er — and West- 
biiry was in schedule A of the first bill. On^ tW dissblufion of 
parlkwpt Ibis anti-reform member was reptaced hy a zealous 

reformer^ 
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reformer^ and Westbnry, in the second bill, escaped from both 
schedules and preserved its entire Jfanchise, although the old 
borough, Upon wjjjich all the calculations professed to be founded, 
turned out, on tiie local examiaation^of the commissioner, 


^ to oontain » 

Population* House,. 10/. ifouses. Asjiessed Toxti* 

l\S 91 90 /* 

and is therefore, in all respects, inferbr to a majority of the boroughs 
still included in schedu,V A ; and y^l it preserved from total dis- 
franchisement, and, by the additions .made to it by the boundary bill, 
it is to consist of 


Populatiofw Houses* 10/. Houses. Assessed Taxes* 

7324 1552 , 318 995 /. 

that is, to be increased From this example, it is evident that it Is 
not the present state of the existing borough which guides the ministers; 
and that every borough in gjchedule A should, in common fairness, 
have the same advantage that Westbury has had, of being judged by 
its future capabilities.* r 

• We have neitlier room nor leisure to follow the waiter through 
these acute and able disquisitions j they are now we fear useless ex- 
cept as history ; but to those who may feel an interest iu tracing the 
infamous means by which an infamous end was accomplished, we 
earnestly recommend an attentive perusal of those details — whicli are 
given by this pamphlet in a more convenient and intelligible form 
(by the assistance of maps and plans) than we have elsewhere seen. 
We were particularly struck by the masterly development of the*series 
of tricks by which Minii uiisT,* ‘ the intolerable and scandalous, V, 
has been preserved, and of the series of frauds anti falsehoods by 
which Applehy, ^lie shire town and only borough of Westmore- 
land, has been disfranchised. These cases are now only matter 
of fruitless indignation; but there is* another subject — the Me- 
tropolitan boroughs — which is of such vital importance, and is 
handled witli so much force, novelty, and truth, that although the 
passage is too long to be extracted here, we earnestly entreat our 
readers to procure the pain phlet% and weigh those observations; 
which, so far from being out of date, are, by the passing of the 
Bill, become of most urgent practical interest. 

After a long train of facts and reasonings, through which it is 
now lumecessary to follow him, the letter-writer thus sums up 
his advice : — ^ ^ 

‘ I have now, my dear Lord, obeyed, — to the best of my judgment, * 
but with ‘great haste, and, I fear, consequent imperfection, — your 
commands. Without; changing, or seeing the slij|htest reason to 
change, the opinions which I have, all along, held on^his s(ibje«l,aftd 
being more and more alarmed at the result to which Hk^ primiplh, 
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now let t^se/ must ultimfttMy cjlri^y tit, I yet har^ frwned '•iny ^ob- 
servation^jf on the sappositionvH -which you and others seem to^ enier** 
tain,r^hil|t the bill can be so i^ssentially improved as to ensure com- 
pamtive safety,*— or, at least* a,pausc^ — a check in^he giddy whirl of 
revolution. 

« Would to God that those who^ave formed that comfortable opinion 
should be right I Would to'God that your Lordships, who have it 
in your power to make such improvement4 may be firm and unaxi- 
Mous in your mesolution tp carry them. You must not moot small 
points, nor differ on curious trijftes, nor mak:5 nice distinctions : the 
strength of this giant does not lie in his hair — ^waste not your time in 
clipping it. You will, we trust, be all disposed to unite on the live 
following cardinal propositions, on which it would be i^y humble ad- 
vipe that your whole proceedings should hinge : — 

‘ I. — Begin with enfranchisement^ and enfranchise no more than the 
first Bill did — nor less! — except in those special cases, like the Me- 
tropolitans, in which the public safety ia concerned — or those others, 
like the Durham and Staffordshire boroughs, which bear the appear* 
ance of being, if not private, at least local 

* If. — Carry disfranchisement no further than is required for eu- < 
franchisement ; and in disfranchising disturb as little as possible exist- 
ing rights ; if you want forty Members, rather take one each from 
forty boroughs, than wholly annihilate twenty, 

‘ III. — Adhere to the first bill in rejecting the third member for 
the seven middle-sized counties ; this is not only right on its oxen 
account^ but it prevents the disfranchisement of seven boroughs. 

‘ IV, — As to the 10/. franchise, adopt the provisions of the second 
bill (clause 2l)s which was the Ministers' own deliberate and Well’- 
(Sdvised arrangement and propontion providing, however, that the as- 
sessment or rate, (whichever may be adopted,) shall act as a registration, 

* V.— Enact that all persons shall vote for representatives in that 
place where the property, in right of which they vote, is situated. 

* If you can carry these fivj;. points, all of which (except the second) 
have been, in principle, adopted in the first or second hills, and 
which, therefore, ministers cannot say are in trinciple incompatible 
with their original project of reform — If, I say, you will,— for if you 
will, you can,— accomplish these five objects, you will have, in my 
humble judgment, the satisfaction having done the best tha't, in this 
--the agony of our constitution — can be done to save it from imroe- 
dmte destruction, and to afford it a chance of ultimate recovery/ 

This aeems to us to have been, under the circumstances* sound 
and judicious advice. Indeed it appears to have chalked out tl^e 
only course ^which, at this period o( the affair* could haye recoil- 
‘ciled Uie^ personal pledges of the monarch with the recent decision 
of tlie Upper House* ai^ with tiie conditions under which the 
laujority of theJLords ha^ consented to the second reading. It 
couiaided enough of what is culled Reform to have f^ttshe<^ 
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man who was not in his h^t hent^m BevolnUoiii an4 it pre« 
semd more of the ancient system than anjf antifrefor^r couldi 
at that period^ hope by any other^measure to obtain V^it saved 
the 'honour of Ithe ministers^ by adopting a large portion of their 
first bill — and*it conciliated the acquiescence of their opponents 
by preserving a considerable portfon jf the existing system# and by 
removing some ;of the|most striking anomalies* an<|^ injustice of 
the prcfposed one. It* afforded, in short, a m€ZXOiermine,*^ji 
rational and honoursd)le medium/ in fvhich all Itien who, as we 
have^st said, wishea for a Reftfirm short of Revolution, or who 
saw ^Revolution in the ministerial Reform, might have concurred, 
and by theij^ concurrence, and the weight of such a combined 
power of opinion might have, to yse the writer's own expression, 
produced * at least a pause, — a check in the giddy whirl of invo- 
lution ! ' 

That, indeed, such a scheme could have been ultimately success- 
ful, the writer himself, we see, more than doubts. He seems to 
think, and we think with him, that the great acce^ion of^power to 
the democratical branch (already proved^ by the passing events to 
be too strong for the other two estates) must eventually , and at tto 
distant period, have worked otft the whole of Lord Jonh Russell's 
original proposition, and much more. But still this plan, if it bad 
been adopted, would have afforded some chance of arresting the 
Revolution. 

We now proceed with aii historical statement of the events 
which rendered unavailing this and every other plan for the dimi- 
nution of our danger, « 

The first step in the Committee of the Lords was a proposition 
of Lord Lyiidliuj'st's to postpone disfranchisement to enfranchise- 
ment; which was carriedf against the ministers by the union of the 
Waverers and Conservatives — 15 1 to 1 16 . As proxies do not vote 
in committees, this majority of 35 was more than equivalent to 
the majority of 41 on tlie second reading last year, and proved that 
there was no essential change of sentiment in the House. On this 
event Lord Grey and Lord Brfugham waited oif his Majesty, and 
proposed a large creation of peers, or offered, as an alternative, 
their resignation. The precise nature of their communication 
the King we cannot pretend to know. It is, however, stated on 
good authority that the ministers insisted on an indefinite MWer of 
creation to any extent whifli might be necessary to pass tlie Ipea- 
sure ; and— on being pressed as to wlmt number they comemphMed 
as likely to be required — modestly mentioned about or 
seventy 1 1 ! Such an overwhelming invasion of the Hoiis^ of Ldrds 
liis Majesty, of course, could not sanction, though we bajfO beard 
iHat— with that excess of a feeling in itself fb which 
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throughout this whole matter he bad often submitted his own 
better opinions — he was preji^ared to have made a cousiderable 
concession even on this point* Be that as it ma^, the ministers 
resigned. This was a step Bf. once artful and audacious; and 
placed; as we shall soon see, the kuig and the country at their 
mercy ; for the second reading having been passed and the prin- 
ciple thus irrevocably established, they i alculated that no admi- 
nistration could be formed which, on tbe one hand, couM resist 
the principle s& solemnly banctioned by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, or which, on the Other, would consent to complete the 
perilous task which they left in so forward a state — in any case* they 
saw that the position to which they had reduced the and to 

which the TVaverers had reduce^d the (juestion, rendered the trium- 
plijrtit passing of the bill, in all its essential points, inevitable, 
and they were not afall sorry to have the chance of sharing, with 
any man or men, the deep responsibility with which even they 
began to feel their own quasi-consciences oppressed. 

There could Jl)e no honest motive for their resignation. The 
House of Lords, and particulaily the Waverers, had been induced 
to support the second reading by Lord Grey’s public pledges ^ that 
^ the comUiiltce should be at liberty to discuss the bill freely ; and 
* although he was not prepared to say that he would concur in any 
^ amendments^ yet it would be his duty to bow to the decision 
^ of the House in anything which was not destructive of the great 
‘ objects of the bill/ Now, though we readily admit that Lord 
Lyndhwrst’s amendment v^as not a mere matter of form, it was 
certainly no matter of principle, as has been proved by the result, 
for it was carried, and yet the bill suffered no mutilation ; and 
therefore Lord Grey, in refusing in the very outset — on the thre- 
shold as it were — to the House of Lords the power of making any 
amendment, did most undou})tedly retract the pledge by which 
their Lordships had been entrapped into the second reading. 

‘ But,’ says Lord Grey, ‘ 1 saw in that .majority the power of 
beating me on the principle, and I therefore was bound in honour 
to resign.’ But we beg leave to^iask him why he did not feel 
the same obligation to resign the year before, when he was really 
beaten on the principle, — and with what face he could make such 
a statement when the principle had been triumphantly carried, 
and mainly by the speeches and votes of some of those who now, 
trusting in his solemn assurumesy bofh public and private, had 
imagined that they were at liberty to deal with tlie details ? We 
ask him, as a man of honour, whether he did not, in his private 
communications with the Waverei*8, admit of much more important 
changeil than tlli^;"? whether he believes he could have carried 
the second reading if, instead of professing a hypocritical de- 
ference 



fereiice fo ihe future Judgment o^the commitlee, he had told 
their lordships^ that, if he wast^utuumbered on any detail^ 
he ahould consider that as a deflat ou the principle, aud throw 
up the administration at the qxdci moment when it would 
be impossible to form another? We have readily adiniUed 
that Lord Lyndhurst’s motion not a mere matter of form ; 
but what jpmcipfe ditiit involve ? one at ^11 — What detail 
even did it vary ? Cfnly this, that whereas the ministerial bill 
had partially, and, if not corruptly, 'at least arbitrarily, inflicted 
disfranchisement ana conferred enfrartchiseinent, l..ord Lyndlmrst 
proposed, that before the positive number and actual names of the 
boroughs (jpndemned pr created were voted, their loJtlships should 
consider how many deserved to I^e so coiKlemned, and how many 
were entitled to be so created. No very unreasonable ref|ucst 
under any circmnstances, but certainly a nJbst natimil one in this 
case, when the ministers themselves had altered, in the course of 
their bills, the number of disfranchised boroughs from J07 to 8(i, 
and of enfranchised boroughs from 52 to 45, and had *0 changed 
and shifted llie names of the places, that above sUfy alterations 
had occurred, backwards and forwards, in the disfranchising sche- 
dules, and seventeen in the ^enfranchising scheditles* — ami this, 
too, so recently, that alterations, both in disfranchisement aud 
enfranchisement, had been made after the Bill had passed through 
the three montlis’ committee of the House of Commons, and the 
very day before it was sent up to their Lordships. 

Jjut there was a circumstance which, howevc^ we ma}»ou otli(3r 
grounds lament it, took fronr Lord Grey even the shadow of an ex- 
cuse for the course which he adopted. Immediately after the division 
in the Lords, l^prd Ellenborongh, who (tlioiigli iucdiiicd to moderate 
Ifeforiii) had distinguished himself in his very able opposition to the 
Bill, seeing that Lord Grey W'as auxious to consider the division as 
decisive of the tate of the Bill, was induced, partly with a view of pre- 
venting such a misrepresentalioii, but chiefly, as we believe, at the 
earnest entreaty of Lords llarrowby aud \\ liaruciifl'e, and the other 
Waveiers, testate to their loijlshjps that it wa8*ijot the intention of 
the victorious party to efl’ect any alteiatiou in the principle ul' the 
Bill, — nay, that tliey were prepared to adopt schedule A, and tlms 
go the whole proposed length of total tiisfianchiscinent. This 
statement, which tilled the Tories tlirougluhit the kingdom with 
surprise, and defeatecLfty anticipation all chance of forming a 
conservative government, took away horn l.A)rtr Grey even the 
slightest pretence for saying that the principle of lu.s*iiill, or Sven 
the great and leading detail of disfianchisemeiit, had been im- 
pugned : but candour is not the fit weapon f|)r dealing^ with such 

men. 
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men. LoH Gtey no sooner irresaw, from the which Lord 

Ellenborough been autho442ed to xnake^ the imposaibilit;^ of 
forming a conservative government, than he resolved to resign, 
convinced that he could do so mt only with safety 6ut with profit* 
To be sure it would require some effrontery to say, after such a 
declaration, that the disfranchtsc^fent clauses were in danger — but 
no matter; he to(#k just as nilich of Lor^^ Eilenboroiigh^s state- 
ment as suited his purpose’; and when he*had assured of 

the almost insup^able diffiiAilties in forming ^ new administration, 
which this adoption of the^ principle of dishanchisement would 
create, he boldly declared that the principle of disfranchisement 
yv^ds rejected ; and he dutifully desired his Majesty t({ look out 
for a successor just when he had satisfied himself that no successor 
could be found. 

We believe that ir'all the intrigues that are so vulgarly attri* 
buted to kings and courts were to be broqght to open day, 
nothing more tortuous, more false in pretence, or more meanly 
calculated f for personal advantage, could be produced* If the 
Bubb Doddingtons of I^ord Grey’s cabinet (and there are one 
or two of them, the wit excepted) keep diaries, how the publication 
will astonish'^ and disgust our posterity ! and ‘ all for quarter day * 
will be discovered to be the motto of the Whigs of 1832, as it was 
of the Whigs of 1742 and 1782 ; and indeed of every period in 
our history, at which the Whigs have had the opportunity of dis- 
playing their plain dealing and disinterestedness. 

A great difference of opinion has, we understand, prevailed as 
to the policy of Lord Ellenborough’s compliance on that night 
with the wishes of the Waverers, in prematurely, as it seems, 
declaring what the intentions of the majority in th^ Upper House 
were. If the parlies had been playing, as in old times, a political 
game of chess, in which the sole object was to win the game by 
putting the king in check-mate, Lord Ellenborough's tactics might 
be censured ; but on a question so entirely transcending the ordi- 
nary interest of party, in which it might have been truly said, toto 
certafur de corpore ^egiii, in which tlv? conservative party professed 
and believed that the honour of the King and the existence of the 
monarchy were at stake, all paltry arts and personal considerations 
Mould have been at once unworthy any honest man, and worthless 
for any honest object. We lament (nobody more) the influence 
which llie Waverers had over the belRjr judgment of an in- 
fluential portion of the Conservatives in effecting this kind of 
compromise ; but Mhen the resolution had been taken, it was 
manly, and honest,^ and becoming those who wished to contrast 
tliemselvef with Lord Grey and his' colleagues, to speak frankly, 
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%nd tQ fict Mfitb |ui 9 pea and alright Arv^^rd sincerity* If Lord 
Eil€nborpi|gb Wd AOt avowed the intention of his party, Lord 
Grey woula not^. we believe, have resigned; he i^^ould, probably, 
have.taheti spm«f other turn, and m^dc some other, we know not 
what, shift ; bat the result wduld probably have been the same, 
and no possible turn, and no pradicable shift, cpuld have been 
more disgraceful to his <|wn charactes^nd that oLhis administra- 
tion, thaft the one which ?ie— 

‘ W ith that low cunning whigh intfools, supplies. 

And amply-i:oS, the place of being wise’ — 
was induced to adopt* 

We tlierefgre are not disposed to complain, under the difficul- 
ties of the case, either of the adoption by Lord Ellenborough and 
his friends of a considerable Reform, nor of his avowal of it — <he 
infiuence of the Waverers we suppose uecessiViited bcJTli — but we 
must doubt the policy of going to so great length as he announced. 
The king had been So circumvented and deluded, that his appro- 
bation and pledge to an extensive Reform had been obtained ;* 
and it must therefore be admitted that there \v!is no chance of 
relieving the royal honour and conscience from the thraldom in 
which they were held, but by^soine endeavoiu* to •reconcile his 
Majesty’s promises, and the decision of the House of Lords on the 
second reading, with the views of that party, which howev er averse 
to Reform generally, were yet anxious to save as much as was pos- 
sible out of the fire, and to mitigate the evil as far as mitigation 
could now be hoped for. The second reading of the Rill had, as the 
writer of the ^ Letter to a Noble J^ord’ admits, essentially altered 
llic case ;* and although we, like him, never could have cxpecft5d 
any satisfactory issue from our difficulties after the proceedings had 
reached the stage in which the Lords’ Committee Imd found them, 
yet we should be far from blaming tl^pse, w ho, taking things as they 
were, endeavoured to make a capitulation with a victorious enemy 
in the hope of saving the whole army and llie country which it pro- 
tected, from immediate destruction. We should have acquiesced 
— reluctantly indeed, but as ihe less dangeroas alternative — in 
the plan suggested in the ‘ Letter to the Noble Lord,* or any- 
thing like it ; but we never could have concurred in the whole ofc 
Lord Ellcnborough’s proposition — we never could have consented 
to adopt the whole principle of utter disfranchisement^ because 
we think that when iha^ds conceded there was^ in truth|| little 
left worth fighting for, and when that mass of •iniquity, sche^ 
dale was adopted, all the rest must have as inevitaWy follow'^d 
as night succeeds day. The sequel of the transaction will illustrate 
our meaning and establish our argument. \ 

The ministers resigned, and the king was left, alone and un- 
advised. 
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advised) to deal with qixestLm more vital and (perplexing than any 
monarch since tiie last revolfition had had^ with all th^ assistance 
of ministers and ' statesmen, ^to manage. We emphatically say, 

* the King was left atone/ m spite of the sne^ of Lord Grey 
at the use of that expression by tbe*Duke of Wellington, because 
no king Jiad ever before been «o artfully and effectually isolated 
by his iniuisler| from all%fluence but jtheir own, and so com- 
pletely entangled and restricted as to liis future cour^. Ills 
Majesty’s personal ppsition indeed most difficult and painful ; 
he iiad been led by rash,df not deceitful, guides into Mhat they 
told him was a practicable foM ; and when, on approaching the 
centre of the stream he found himself unable to stem the torrent, 
his guides suddenly abandoned him, and left him to make his way 
backward or forward as he Uest might. Wc have iieard, that 
when his Majesty, taking leave of his Whig servants, consulted 
two or three of those whom he thought the most moderate and 
candid as to the first step which, when thus Abandoned, it would 
be proper for him personally to take, they doggedly refused him 
all advice or sympathy. Thus unexpectedly and cruelly left 
alone, his Majesty’s coifduct was strictly constitutional and emi- 
nently prudent. The cimuceIIors«of England are the legal ac- 
knowledged keepers, as it is phrased, of his Majesty’s con- 
science, — that is, his first constitutional advisers, in cases of 
constitutional difficulty. His actual chancellor, who had been 
one of the foremost to lead him into the embarrassment, had been 
one of the first to disclaim all further responsibility, and to 
throw up the sesfls. What then could his Majesty do ? He natu- 
rally thought of the only other person who had ever filled the office 
of his chancellor, and to him — recommended by that circumstance, 
as well as byliis now filling a judicial office, winch removed him 
ill a certain degree from the personal interests of party — he liad 
rccouise. He sent for Lord Lyndhurst — not to form a govern- 
ment, but — to advise with him, as a privy councillor lately highest 
in his sei^vice, >\hut course should, in such an unparalleled 
emergency, be taken. As far as the public can know, his lordship’s 
proceedings were every way worthy of the confidence reposed in 
him. In such an extremity he did not abandon his duty, forfeit 
nis oaths, ‘Or forget his sovereign’s former gracious favour. Seek- 
ing nothing for liimself, and repudiating all personal interest 
while he was ready to undertake all (fiersonal responsibility, he 
giive ills Majetty the only advice which we think a man of honour 
and commen sense could have given, — namely, that his Majesty 
siiould have recourse to the advice of some of those political 
characters whose station in parliament and the country afforded 
the best iiope of tfieir being able to serve the king. To this was 

limited. 
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limited, as it apf>ears» the iuterfereilce of Lord Lyndlmrst; by 
liis advice his Majesty sent for ihp Duke of^ WeUiugtou,~aiui 
strangely perverted must be that mind which ^oes not think it 
natural and wise that the king sho^d have sought the advice of 
Uiat great maft whose services to the throne, the state, and the 
country, had been more various •and eminent than those of any 
individual recorded in § our history/* His Majesty might have 
been mftiirally expected^to have sent ai once for liis Grace; but 
we think it was a proof of personal idelicacy and constitutional 
discretion in the Mii%, to consult in tiiie first place with a person 
in the position of Lord Lyndhiirst. 

It appears, from the pailiamentary explanations, that the con-, 
duct of the^king and of the* duke, in this trying conjuncture, was 
worthy of their stations and character, « 

/rhe King felt that his assent to an exiensimHe/orm^uo mailer 
by what delusion or misrepresentation it had been obtained,— 
was given, and froA that sacred engagement his royal dignity and 
his personal honour w'ould not allow him to depart. ^ 

'^riie duke appears to have met his Majesty’# declaration with 
equal frankness : — to a Reform, of the it^itiuc to which his majesty 
appeared to be pledged, he^ bad, and continued* ta have, the 
most conscientious objections ; but the state of affairs no longer 
left it as a question, whether Reform was in itself desirable ; — the 
question was, whether, by the immediate and cvitlenl degradation 
and annihilation of the House of Peers, liefonu was at one 
leap to become Revolution, or w'licther, by preserving the nidcpeii- 
dence of the peerage, Reform, dangerous as It was, might be 
kept within some bounds, a*iid the forms, at least, of the Goa* 
stitution maintained inviolate for belter times. 

The second reading of the bill had left his Grace no prospect 
of being able to oppose it altogether; an immense majority 
of the Commons — a majority dl the Lords — had decided on 
some Reform, and the only question then (existing was between 
— on the one hand conceding some Reform and maintaining the, 
at least apparent, independence of the Crown and ilie Lords, and 
— on the other, the jyassing \he w'hole measure, with the addi- 
tional misfortunes of openly degrading the Crown and suTfi- 
manly anniiiilating the llouse of Lords. His Grace decided, 
and wfc own w'e think justly, and, at least, considering his own 
personal sacrifice, geiu»^usly, that the former was the of 

the alternative evils, aT/i he accepted — not any office-^xitT 
mission of endeavouring to assist his Majesty in liie fornuUioa 
of an administration to be composed of such men as could with 
honour enter into his Majesty’s views of an mtensive Reform, and 
thus avert any violation of the indcpeiideuce &f tlie second branch 

of 
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of the Iegbkture« Some sWch men were to beibund, who though 
adverse to the insane and sybversive project of the late ministry, 
had alvyays professed themselves favourable to a moderate reform ; 
but the question had struck t^ deep in the hearts of the country, 
and had been too long in dHcus£t<)n,4o have left many gen- 
tlemen in that intermediate position which alone could have 
suited his Majesty’s purpo^ Lord EWewborough’s declaration 
had announced the ^terms di which thd new measures must be 
taken, and to those teums the n\mt active and efficient of the Con- 
servatives coiild not ill honour or in consciehce»subscribe, A con- 
versation which incidentally occurred in the HouSiU of Commons 
proved that even those who could have accepted office werc^ reluctant 
to do so, and that there was a pretty general concurrence of opinion, 
if , the bill must pass, it was better that it should be carried by 
those who f*ere ori^ally responsible for it; and after some deli- 
beration and inquiry, the Duke of Wellington found himself 
obliged to acquaint his Alajesty that there did* not appear to exist 
ill the coyntry a number of statesmen unfettered by pledges and 
opinions sufficient to enable the king to form a government on 
the principles which his Majesty had laid down as the basis of his 
own conduct/ There then remained no alternative— the old 
ministry must be recalled, and the Reform Bill, with ail its 
iniquities must be passed ; but from one degradation the king 
and the lords might be saved : though the bill must be passed, 
there was still an expedient by which it might be passed without 
affording the returning ministers an excuse for the immediate 
destruction of this House of Lords by the creation of sixty or a 
hundred peers ; namely, by the secession of the great body of 
conservative Lords from debates in which their presence could no 
longer do any good,*" and would be only a pretext for perpetrating 
an irremediable mischief. This secession took place, and has 
been persevered in, not only on* all Reform questions, but. on every 
other topic. There have been factitious debates, and sham divi- 
sions, but it is notorious that the majority of the peers are adverse 
to the ministry, and permit them to enjoy the shadow of authority 
in that House only, lest any check/ how^ever trivial or unimpor- 
tant, might be seized upon as an excuse for that creation of peers 
which the ministerial adherents in the Lower House are pressing 
for as iheir promised reward* We have not time to examine, at pre- 
seiiL whether the course thus adopted b^.the House of Lords be 
ibemost dignified or the most prudent. We incline to think it the 
nio<st prudeiK, and the least dignified ; but we must postpone that 
consideratkn, and return to the circumstances more immediately 
connected with the i>ecaH of the Whigs. 

The hopes df the Country — of all those who from station, intelli- 
gence, 
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gence, and propjerty,h«ve been hitlieri) considered thelrae organs 
of public opinion^had been rai^ so high by the announce- 
iiient of the king’s real sentimentSjj and the disihissal (as it was 
called) of thelfevolntionary ministfrs^ that great and natural dis- 
appointment fSlloued the faifure of his Majesty’s attempt to form 
a new adiniiiistration ; and the feelings of men, under so entire a 
prostration of such exaWed hopes^ wire painfiiily;though diversely 
excited® The general d^inioii at first was, that on the principle of 
choosing the less of ilm two evils, Uie fdrraer opponents of Keform 
ought to have conrfnred to carry into effect his Majesty’s pledges, 
and by submitting to be the instruments of an extensive Ueforin, to 
have postpojfed at least the ^ild and interminable project of liOrd 
Grey. Persons who took this view |rgued, as was quite true, that the 
country w^as equally wearied with, and alarmed at, the ministerial 
plan — that, for the sake of getting rtd of lite^rebrMd adminisH 
tration, it would have zealously supported the King and a Cabinet 
which should propose any less destructive measure ; they thought 
that when a pause had been thus effected, the natural ^od sense 
of the people at large would have resumed its ii?llucnce, and that 
lleform might have been stopped St the limits assigned by the 
king, and the Revolution possibly indefinitely postjfOnfid. 

There is much force in these arguments ; but to have given 
Uus scheme full and fair operation, the business should have been 
placed in the hands of those who could, with the least inconsistency 
or sacrifice of opinion, have conducted it. It would have been 
idle to think of inviting Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Croker, Mr. 
Goitiburn or Sir Charles Wefherell, to the connrmatioii of Sche- 
dule A, Lord Harro why should have been placed at the hea<f of 
the new ministry. VVe are aware that his I^ordship’s health and 
domestic habits would have disinclined him from undertaking the 
task, but as the difficulty was chiei^ of his own making, be would 
have been bound, as a man of honour, to have met it, in defiance 
of all personal considerations. 

We are not aw'are whether any bverture w'as made to Lor44 
Harrowby ; it was so natural to have looked to him and those who 1 
acted with him, to disentangle vphat they had complicated, that we 
can hardly suppose that they were not applied to ; and yet, on the 
other hand, we cannot guess on what honourable excuse they could, 
if applied to, have resisted the appeal. In an administration formed 
of men, who, like them,y /re at once attached to the ancient coufti- 
tution, yet willing to adn’ilt extensive alteration, was^he last hope of 
saving the country. With them might have combined flie modeitite 
reformers from every side of both houses, and of every shade of opi- 
nion. Supported and assisted by the Conserva^ves i^derjthe Duke 

of 
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of Wellington ann Sir Robert Pec-, they would have had better 
majorities than a govenuncntrbf Tories could, eVeit in the opinion 
of the most sanguine, have ejected. Such a project seemed to 
us, from the outset of the negotiation, to have bc^n the only one 
which otfbrcd any possibility of success ; but we must add, that 
even if it had succeeded, \j^e d<J not see what advantage, except 
delay, it would\have atf’orwd ; becaus^ the points which the 
Waverers considered so important were, in Aict, mere details, 
which, even if carried, wou^d have left the pf^ij^iple of the Bill in 
full and irresistible force. ^ Nay^ more, — we arfe not sure that the 
country has not a better chance of a temporary respite or repose 
by the entire and unimpaired success?, of the whole miijjsterial pro- 
ject, than if any of the variona plans of amendment had been 
siib^tilutedj The present biU is the umnutilated idol of the Re- 
formers, — they carih^i, with any decency, quarrel with it for a season 
or two; but if it had been altered by either Tories or Waverers, 
all its intrinsic absurdities and mischiefs woultl’liave been charged 
upon the<^ amendments, and we should have had forced upon us, 
within three months, a re-amended bill, more, if possible, subver- 
sive and revolutionary than the original proposition. 

On reviewirfg, then, the course of this struggle, we console our- 
selves with thinking, that, however the conduct of the conservative 
party may be criticised on individual points, and as to particular 
occasions, the ultirnat,^ issue of the contest must have been nearly 
the same. To a ij^iliAiiftion, the dissolution of April, 1831, irre- 
vocably doomed It might,*by a bolder opposition, have been, 
perhaps, delayed ; but, on the otlter hand, it might also, by a 
rash step or a false move, have been accelerated • and, on the 
whole, (with the single exception of the extent .to which Lord 
Elletiborongh was induced by the Waverers to carry his conces- 
sions,) we do not know that there is any part of the battle, since 
the first reading of the first bill, which, if it were to be fought 
over again, we should inuc}i care lo see differently managed, 

‘And now, what is to be v the result of all? We must answer 
as w^e did in the* very outset — Re^^lution ! And w^e have made 
great progress towards that goal even since the bill has been passed ; 
-4-the i^etiiTg medicine, the anodyne potion,, has been mixed and 
swallow^, but the disease is so much more urgent than ever, that 
even tb% quacks themselves, who compounded it, begin to think 
that they have by mistake poisoned ihefej^alient. How has the 
celebrated proniise of the King’s speech the ^21st June, 1831, 
been fulfilled ? '^here is now ^ the security for the prerogatwes 
of the Croim, arixi the authority of both houseti of Parliament 9 * 
Uone — ^^'finislied— the words remain on the journals, a solemn 

mockery 
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mockery — a sarcastic antithesis — whic^belie themselves and deride 
the unhappy dupes whom they have deceived, insulted, and undone. 
We spare oursej^s and our readers Ahe pain of recapitulating 
all the atrocious ipsults offered, pot nrerely to the royal authority, 
but to the very persons of their Majesties. We say nothing of 
the attempts to incite a cowardly inobV) i^ict the fate of De Witte 
upon the gjory of EnglandJ the savioi»^f Europe./ We will not 
dwell on the bewildered incapacity of the piinistly, nor taunt them 
with the failure of th^r^roclamatioils against the Unions, or the 
success of their denunciations against order and property — their 
strength to do mischief and their impotence to do anything* else ; 
the fatal catalogue of their folliespnd faults is, we fear, incomplete ; 
the aw'ful account is still current, aimL^we, as yet, see only llig 
first items of the series of misfottune antU»rime vdtIyjJjLiclUhey are 
chargeable. We know’ not whether the dayx)f tetiihutioii will come, 
but the day of reckonijfig assuredly will, and a repentant peo|)le, 
looking back with horror and remorse at the ma^cal follies and 
•atrocities which they may have committed, will^k^ the«A}lntoti 
iti the story, curse the tempter who adn^nistered the iutoxicating 

g glit which produced at once their frenzy and their <;riryes.|fiX 
nd yet — is there no hope ? Far be it from us to venture to suy1fl> : 
)pe from mere human efforts we have little, but we cannot be- 
lieve that Providence, to wboin we oyve so long a series of happi- 
ness and glory, can great^^ tg entire and 

irretrievable desolation. We Sre Jispai^^d, 

Duke of Newcastle, whose toudung ‘Address to all classcs*and 
conditions of Englishmen* lies before us, and with the sad but*; 
not despairing author of ‘ Prospects of England * — to cling 
still to the hope of better things. That wc have merited a 
severe chastisement, no one, who has observed our moral and 
religious condition, with Christian eyes, can doubt ; and though 
the extent to wdiich that just chastisemeut may be carried be 
inscrutable to human eyes, we cannot but feel so tnuch confi- 
dence in the mercy of the great Disposer of event^, as to believe 
that redemption is yet possible, If be sought with that spirit of 
contrition and humilialiou towards heaven, and that moral firm- 
ness and Christian courage towards men, which the instincts 
of religion and naturejijke suggest^ refugc^nd best 

auxiliaries, ^ in arid adver^es, whenst^cr* they % 

oppress us,* la the midst oS^ir deep apprefionsions, w i; hail some 
auspicious appearances. W? would fain persuade ourselves, that 
we seeVsom^.^ppots in cloudy sky.aftThe King is 

tendeceiw>-~lhe^HousWH^rds been saved utter con- 
Jaiiination and degradation — those classes of soj:iety,^ii whose 
good sense all society must be founded, seem to be resuming therr 

authority 
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AUtliQrity over public opiniw — the demagogues are not quite satis- 
fied ivith their prospects^^and begin to suspect that fraud and 
fren 2 :jM^iil be found^in the^ng run, no match fdr jpominon honesty 
and common senses ) Frandb, so^long our saliifury lesson, and so 
lately our delusive guide, is resuming her monitory aspect ; and the 
despotic revolution of Jime, f838, has already weakened the dan- 
gerous precedent of the a^ocraiic reflation of July, 1830. The 
sceptre of the citizen kin^ is become the sword of an aulocrat. By 
employing more than teni tinves the force^’y^^h defended the legiti- 
mate throne, and by a slaughter twice gremer^than that of the IVtree 
Great Days, Louis Philippe still painfully and perilously balances 
himself on the tight rope, from u^iich Charles X.^^wlth leSaS nerve 
and more humanity, was wilting to fall. The license of the press, 
which tfee legitimate iiiftjiarch endeavoured to restrain by ordon^- 
nances, the re^tfSlican king has silenced by cannon and scatfolds. 
Paris — the glorious example of revolutionjyy moderation and good 
order — is in a state of siege: the .prisons are fuller from one day 
of liberty, tlnpi they had been for fifteen years of what was called 
oppression: and the ^tribunals — the legal guardians of persoits 
\ property — vanished, "at the word of command from Marshal 
nt, before the liberal and ^constitutional authority of couTgjjL 
martial!* The example of July had but too much effect upom 
us — let us hope that the lesson of June may not be thrown 


away. ^ 

jiesperate condition may seem, there are these and 

maify other coiTOiatory consi^lerations ; and it is the duty of every 
honest man— of all who have ^hearts to feel, heads m under- 
stand, and hands to execute the duties of brave and high- 
iniuded Britons — to do all that may belong, to each man in his 
individual station to endeavour to arrest the progress of the 
enemy, and by courage and, if necessary, self-devotion, to re- 
trieve the day, or at least to secure such a position as may en- 
able them to resume the contest with better hope to-morrow. 
The Romans after a great calamity did not waste their energies 


in complaints' nor bury them gloomy torpor; and they sur- 
rounded with public honours the man who, whatever were his 
errors, had the redeeming quality of not despairing, even in the 
last emergency, of the fortunes of his country. That heroic spirit 
saved fcMI state in, many emergencies, miAi a faint-heai:ted people 
would have considered as desperateKJiome recovered herself after 


4* We learn, sheet is passing through thenress, that the Trihpnals have 

obtaixn^u an advflKkge over ^Marshal Soult, and thatfStt paper siege (imitated fron^ 
Buonaparte’s papen blockades} is raised : but this does not alter our view ; it is bijjr 
a con^licadoiL of Uie difticuHies of the Citizen King, and the prelude to a freslf 
rtruggle. 

Italy 
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Italy had been ovcnun by Hannibal — after the Gothic invaders 
had profaned the curule cliairs 0 ^ 1101 * Senate and burned the 
Capitol — after plebeian seditions and even a servile war had de- 
vastated the vgry^ heart of the empir^ and extinguished all but the 
undying couraj^e of patriot liopc. Cfur posterity will honour those 
brave and illustrious men who have hitherto so nobly fought 
ail unequal battle ; but it will stifl more, and more deservedly, 
honour the bolder and snll more illt/strious me^, who, after our 
Constitution has passed uirough the Caudiuejforks of the Reform 
Bill, shall be still not to hate despaired of the salvation of 

England. / 

Let us recollect, as an incentive to hope, though it has been 
disregarded m a lesson of pry^nce, that we have once before had 
a revolution — a reformed parliament — a suppression of close 
boroughs — a subjugation the Hj^se of Lords— ai ^d a suBsti- 
tufion of cheap republican forms for the cosny'imppiiigs of the 
monarchy. We hay had all that; and we shall have it again; 
and again, we trust, with the sgme result. Those theories of govern- 
ment, which captivate and delude for the moment, caimot stand 
the test of time. They neither possess the reverence which an 
tiquity gives, nor gratify the hope whicli their novedty inspired : 
all parties — the adherents of tlie old system and the aspirants of 
the new — are equally dissatisfied : turbulence, tumults, anarchies 
ensue : and all mankind, even those who were foremost in the 
first commotions, are, by and bye, glad to revert, for the security of 
pei-sons and stability of property, to the sober experience of better 
days. I'hc Regicide Reform of 1649 ended in a r^yal triumph, and 
diaries II. rode, crowned the garlands of popular joy, over 
the very spot on wliich had stood, ten years before, his fath?r^s 
scaffold. As certainly, shall we, or our children, see the Revolu- 
tion of 1832, ivilli all its consequences, however fatal or extensive 
they may be, terminate its execrated career in another more joyful 
and triumphant Restoration. Let us watch then with courageous 
hope and pious confidence for that day ; and let us husband our 
strength and nourish our spirit, to enable us to lake advantage of 
such means as Heaven may employ to bring about, in due season, 
„^that happy consummation ! 
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considered, tbiU» — forgery, 174 — re- 
turning from transportation, 178 — dis- 
propoition betwce^i,! commitments and 
convictions, 183— Sir Archiliald Mac- 
'^pnold’s opinion on capital crimes, 185 
—prudence of a change in the law con- 
sidered, 192 — transpot tation to the co- 
lonies, 208— condition of the generality 
of convicts in New South Wales, 210— 
punishment of tlie liulks, 211 — ep’ect 
of the improved state of our prisons, 
212 — effects of solitary incarceration, 
ibid, 

Crfmcner, Arclibishop, his life by the Rev. 
John Todd, 36G 

Crocker, Charles, the Chichester shoe- 
maker, character of his poetry, 93. 

Cupid and Psyche, gem of tliat wonder- 
ful tale, 8. 

Currency, ststte of the. Its influence on the 
present discontents, 407* 

Ciirmncv, Letter to l/ird AUhorp, on the 
$late of the, H. Lambert, M.P., 408. 

Xleath-pun'~\.rtent, Jeremy Benlham to 
his fellow-citizens of France, on, 183. 

Democra'ry and slav-ety, comparative influ- 
ence of, on national ‘manuers, 72* 


D’Halloy, M. Omaliusjhls geological spe-* 
culations exposed, IIG. 

Dide‘;>t, Memoires, Correspondence, et 
Ouvrages in^dits de, 301. 

D’Israeli, L, his Comm<»nlaries on the Life 
and Reign of Cha.les the IHrst^ing 
of England, 457. ^ 

D’Jsraeli, *, his ^ Eliot, Hampden, and 
Pym, a L 'ply of the Author of a Book 
enliiled, ‘ Commentaries on the Life 
and Rteign of Charles the ^rst/ to tlie 
Author of a Book entitled, ^ Some Me- 
morials Ci T*ohn Hampden, his Party, 
and liis Tmies,’ ’ 457 

Distress, present, statemeivi: of the causes 
of, and remedies for, 408 

L *tnont, Etienne, (de Hcn'**ve), his Sou- 
vinors sur Miiabeau et sur les deux Pre- 
it tires Assernblees Legislatives, zGl— 
sc no account of the author, 204 — his 
description of the gradual evoluiihii of 
tlie anti-monarchical and ecclesiastical 
conspiracy </f 1789, 205 — draws up the 
celebrated ‘ Doclaraiion of the Rights 
of Man,* 2G7. 

Eliot, Hampden, and Pym, or a Reply of 
the Author of a Book, entitled ‘ Com- 
meniaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles the First,’ to the Author of a 
Book, entitled ^ Some Memorials of 
John Hampden, his Party, and his 
Times/ 457 

England, prospects of, 559 

England’s Crihis ; a letter to the Members 
of the Sheflield Mechanics’ Institute, 
and the woikmen in general, by .Samuel 
Roberts, 497 

Englt'-h Fox-hunting, 216 — see ilfcZ/o/-/ 
Mowbray 

English populace, disgraceful characteris- 
tic of the, 100 

Euhenicrus, his theogony described, 22. 

Expletive verb, its imperceptible introduc- 
tion into our language, 9/ 

Fauna Borcali-Amcricana, or the Zoology 
of the Noilbcru Parts of British Ame- 
rica, by William Sw'ainson, Esq,, F.R.S., 
and John llichardson, M.D., F.R.S., 
332. 

Flaxrnau, Mr., his Shield of Achilles, 32. 

Fovvlcr, Mr., his ^ Tour in the State of 
l>»f'(iYork,’ quoted, £|9. 

Fox jTuuting, 21G- Melton Mown 
bray, 

Francis the First, an Historical Drama, 
by Frances Anne Xemble, 243- 

Geology, LyeU's Pnnciples of, being an 

attempt 
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attempt to evpltln the firmer change? 
of the earth’s siufao«,*l5y reference to 
causes now in operation, 103 — impoit- 
ance •f the study of jrcology, — 
Mr. William Smith the father of lii^Iisli 
gpology, ibid . — utility of Ihe'stutlJ of 
ormnic fossils, urs^ of dis- 

co^-iy which hassled to th^rccent m- 
quiriefi, 106 — fads showingAe modifi- 
cations which various iupie^ces and 
conditions effect among animals and 
plants, 1#9 — the question, wlf^thor the 
existing laws of life can ]wve led to 
snch chants of the inhabiting 

the globe, |[s those with wTiich geology 
presents usjl^onsiderod, ibid . — object of 
the H’hilos 9 phic Zoologique’ of L 
march, llda—tlic trine of M. Oma]ps 


D’^alioy, lie — Mr. Dyell’s theorjt llS 
' — conformity of the events of tliShis- 
to/ical with those of geological penods, 
f/nrf.— mutual wars of the difTerent 
tribes of plants and a^fuals, ibid . — 
changes now going on ni lh| earth’s 
surface, 120 — processes by jpich orga- 
nic and other ohjecis are^n modern 
limes embedded in the materials of the 
earth, and scattered upon the floor of 
the ocean, 122— the Uui form! tan an^ 
and Catastrophists, 120 — evidence of 
the former submersion of the greater 
part of Europe, 127 — division of the 
surface of the globe into distinct pro- 
vinces, \Aith reference to the distribu- 
tion of animal and \egetqBc families, 
130 — laws of llieditfusion oWhe species 
of plants and animals, tbid. 

dianvillc, A.H.,M.D, F. R. S., F.A.Sf, 
F.S.S., M. 11. 1., &c., &c., bin (^ateclnsin 
01 Health, or Plain and Simple Rules for 
the Preservation ol Health, and the 
Attainment of Long Life/ 394, 

Hall, Captain Basil, Iris * Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels,’* 133 — cflect of 
works of this description on the general 
tone of contemporary tl^jght and sen- 
timent, and on the n^g^inals and mecha- 
nism of popular languitge, tbul . — 
of the author’s style, 140 — his love of 
paradox, ibid . — ‘ a man overboard,’ 
141— life-buoy described, 144 — pic- 
ture of sea-life in tropical latitudes, 145 
— ^ enjoyments a-head,’ 148 — dolnhins, 
149— rthe classical dolphin, — a 
shark chase, 153 — cruize in thr north 
of Ireland, 157 — ‘ tricks upon travel- 
lers,’ ICl' — ‘ sailor’s pets,’ 161 — ‘ Bonny 
Jean,’ 162— the island of Johanna de- 
ecrihedj 166 -^coount of the blockade 


of New York in 1814, 167— ml^ty of 
the marines, 168 — the ship-church, 169 
^ —the work altogether umque in Ulera- 
*lurc, ibtd, 

Hathpden, .Tolin, Lortl Nugent’s Memo- 

* #ial» of, his Party and Tmie'j, 457. 
Wavens, .Mechanism of, by Mrs. Somer^ 

villc, 537. 

^erodotus, character of his history, 37. 
Hesiod, Life and Writings of, 1 — genuinc- 
i#ss of his ^ AVorks and Days ’ not dis- 
puted, ibuL^^ntTlinf; particulars of his 
ike, 2jp|fWontost with Homer, an ela- 
HfCrati fiction, ibid. — obscurity of the, 
age of Hesiod, 4 — character of liis 

• ‘ Works,’ 6 — leading aim of the poem, 
7 — extracts from,/^iVL — his fable of the 

and Nightingale,’ 9 — his ex- 
^ ^d code of ethics, 10 — his rules and 
cautions, 1 1 — his lesson in husbalWry, 

13— 

p Hesiod’s description of a land-storm in. 
winter, ibid. — liis rules for safe traditig 
by sea, 14 — his domestic advice, tbidt^ 
—character of his ‘ Days,’ 15 — com- 
parative siniplicity^i^f Homer^nd Hesiod, 
16— Hesiod’s Thcogony, or poem of 
the Generation of lli^5 Gods, 17 — ac- 
count of, and extract* frotn, 19 — obli- 
gations of Spenser and Milton to, 23— 
its poetical menls, 24 — his * Shield of 
Hercules’ cliaracterized, 29 — compari- 
son between it and the Homeric Shield 
of Achilles, 32— language of tlie ‘ Works 
and Days,’ 37. 

Historical Sketch of^lhe Bank of4ilnglan(f, 
with an Examination of the Question 
as to the Prolongation of tlic exclu^’O 
Privileges of that Establishment, 408. 
lloare, Samuel, his evidence on criminal 
commitmeuts and convictions quotedy 
196. 

Hailes’, Denzil, instructive lesson in hi$ 
Memoirs, 274. 

Homer, comparison between his Shield of 
Achilles and Hesiod’s Shield of Herein 
les, 32. ' * • ^ 

Homer and Hesiod, comparative sim- 
plicity of, 16, 

Hunters, Nimrod’s remarks on the con- « 
dition of, and on the choice of horses 1 
and their manageincnt, 210— continen- 
tal rivalry in the management of the 
stud, 217— pictures of the ancient 
English chase, iiucL— wolf bunting, 
,*^,Vi,^fox.hunling, 2’8— ancient and 
modern sportsme P% < y3im *y^l9--^ 
change in the hors® caMptbn buwl^r, 

220— increase i j^the speed of honadfi 

221— hard ridiii3(f5 

2 S3 * 
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gin of our best packs of fox.«houtKls, 
new system of preparing the 
hunter for the field, -celebrated 
breeders of hounds, 230— expenses of a 
pack of fox-hounds, 231 — a run with . 

hounds, described, 234-- a Snob,’ 2aS. 

Industry, the Rights of, published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful % 
Knowledge, 407. ^ 

Irelanil, Chief Secretary oCf Reflections on 
his Conduct, by a ClrartivQh England 
Man,2Gl. 

Jacob, William, K-«q., his ‘ Historical In- ^ 
quiry into the Production and Consump- 
tion of the Precious Metals,’ 407. ^ 

Jameson, Robert, his ‘Ameriqjtii 

th^ogy, or the Naturiil Ilisloiy of ihe^ 
Biriis of tlw?,yn},ted Stat^,’ 332.^^ 

Joiison, Ben, his"*‘ J-'oe’ta?tcr * quoteu, 
140. 

K(*mblc, Frances Anno, her historical 
drama of, Francis the First, 043. 
r 

Lamarck, M., object of his ‘ Philos»phie 
Zoologique^’ 113. 

Lambert, H,, liis Letter to Lord Althorp 
on the State of the Currency, 408. 

Letter to a Noble Lord who voted for the 
Secv.', ' Reading of the Reform Bill, on 
the Ahiendnients which, it may be expe- 
dient to make in tl ^ nmittee, 559. 

Lyell, Charles, b>q., ms ‘ Principles of 
Geology, being an# attempt to explain 
tlie former Clianges ot the Earth’s Sur- 
lajc, by Reterence to Cau^^es now in 
Operation,’ 103. See Geology, 

Mahon, Lord, hi.s ‘ History of the War of 
the Succession,’ 519. 

M‘CuHoch, Mr., large sum expeitded’^on 
his mincralogical survey ot Scotland, 
105. 

M^canique Celeste, by the Marquis de la 
Place, translated, wHh a Commentary, 
by Nathaniel Bowditch, LL.D., 537. ■ 

Mechanism of the Ueavens, by Mrs. 

f Somerville, 537. 

' Melton Mowbray, 2l6 — continental rivalry 
in the management of the stud, 217-— 
pictures of the ancient English chase, 
-wolf-hunting, fox-hunting, 218 

—ancient and Modern sportsmen com- 
^ pared, 219 — change in the horse called 
thehuiiti:*, — increase in the speed 

of houndlj'^al-f— Melton Mowbray de- 
scribed, 222<— <J^^«riptioti of the Old 
Club, 223— stables at Quor- 


dam Hall, t224— the formidable ox- 
fence, 225 — MefTon on a hunting morp- 
ing^.^22G — style of a Meltonian fox- 
huj...er, 227— hard riding to liounds, 
22<^ — ocigin of our best packs of fox- 
hounds, 22!* — 8ew**>ystein of preparing 
ti^ie hu^jter tor the Seld, —^cele- 
brated ; feeders of hounds, 23'D-^ex- 
penses ot«^ pack of fox-hounds, 231— 
daring liorll'mansliip of Count Sandore, 
^33 — Mr. Fcrnelay’s series pictures, 
ibid, — Don Miguel’s feats in horseman- 
ship, 233i|-^ run with fQX-hounds de- 
scribed, 2%t^vA < Snob,* '235 — his so- 
liloquy, 241. . y’ 

Metals, Precious, Historical Inquiry into 

Tthe Production and Cqns»jn)piion of, by 
\ r.Hliam Jacob, Esq., 407. .. 

Millh^use, Robert, the Nottingham weaver, 
his|poetry characterized, 93. 

Miltcii, his imitations of Hesiod, 10>*13, 
25. 

Mirabeau. SoV yenirs sur, et sur les deux 
Premie, es Assemblies Lhgislatives, par 
Etienne Dumont (de Geneve) 261 — - 
some account of the author, 264 — great 
merit of the work, 270. 

^I^onte^quieu, amusing anecdote of, 320. 

Munster, Earl of, his Account of the 
British Campaign, of 1809, in Portugal 
and Spain, 133 — his loixlship’s charac- 
ter as a srhvdar, 135 — hIs;Hussar’s Let- 
ter*^, ibid. — picture of Soull’s flight 
from Opvu'jto, ibid, — battle of Talavera, 
136 — character of the work, 
138. 

li|ustard, the most rapid of all emetics, 73. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his Address to all 
Classes and Coi^dilions of Englishmen 
on the Reform Bill, 559. 

Newgate, Edward Gibbon Wakefield on, 
170. 

‘Nimrod,’ his remarks on the condition 
of hunters, the choice of horses, 
iheir management, 216. Sec MeltCn 
Mowbray. 

-Nuge/'t, Lord,'*’.'.s Memorials of John 

^ ’ i-iampden, his Parly, and his Times, 
457. 

Organic World, changes of, now in pro- 
gress, 103. Sec Geology. 

Ornitkdogical Biography; or, an Account 
of ll^dahits of the Birds of the United 
States of America; interspersed with 
Delineations of American Scenery and 
, Manners, by John James Audubon, 332. 

Pei^le, English, necessity of improvingf 

the 
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* the condition of tUc, 99^— one charac- 
teriMif* of, 100. 

Place, Murqnis dc la, his Mcfaniqig Ce- 
Jesle fhaiislated, wilii a Commeniirj*, 
hj Nathaniel Dowditch, LL.D.,, 5;i;| 

Piam ^ Suitemcnt-^J^f tiie C tise^s of, ami 
Ke^edies for, tHo«Piesenf Dist 3ss,40fi. 
Pocuf, one. of the noblest amu*! ^lents, 92. 
Precious Metals, Historical iquiry into 
the Production and Consui#pti^ii of, l)J? 
William .j^cob, Ksq., 407. g- 
Prepent Distress, Pla.in Statement of the 
Causes of, yfd llemedies ^iij>408. i 

Pfiebard, Ur./his Kesearcheaion the Phy- 
^ hic.il llistcft of Man, 131, 

Pr<>|»iess of lliii ilevohitioiH of 1(»4() and ^ 
ly30, 261-J^gn of the author, ‘iST 
— detail oT this able pamphlelj ihtl^ 
wAderfuI and iustinictive resemltnco 
between the revolutions of 164^ and 
1830, — essential difTerence-s the 

two series of circumstances, 28S. * A 

Prospects of England, 559^ m * 

Punishment of Death, Facts rely ng to, by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefieljf 170 — Re- 
ports of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on, ilnd. — amelio- 
rations of the criminal code, ilndA 
crimes now' punishable with death, 171? 
—-the question, as lo the possibility of 
mitigating the law still farther, consi- 
dered, ibid. — forgery, 174 — relmniiig 
from transpoitatioii, 178-— dismuportioii 
between commitments and Jonviciions, 
183 — opinions of Sir A, t,|^douaId on 
capital crimes, 185— ^prudence of a 
change in tlie law considered, 192-j- 
transportation lo the colonics, 208 — 
condition of the generality of convicts 
in New South Wale#, 210 — puuUlimenN 
of the hullis, 211 — cfl'ect of the im- 
proved state ofoui prisons, 212 — ell'cct.s 
of solitary incarceration, ibid, 

/ieform Bill, Address offlic Duke ol New- 
castle to all Classes and Conditions of 
Knglishmeu on, 5.) 9- ^. ter lo a Noble 
Lord who voted for^Pc se5||^' 
of, on the Amendments vvhich it TnafW 
expedient to make in the Committee, 
ibid. ^ 

Richardson, John, M.D., bis Fauna Bo- 
reali-Americana; or, the Zoology of the 
Northern Parts of British Amenea, 332. 
Revolution of 1830, stages of, 

Rights of Jmluslry, published by^the So- 
ciety for the Dillusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, 407. 

Reflections of a Church of England Man, ^ 
on Uie conduct of the Chief iSjcrctary of ' 
Ireland, 261* i 


Uevoliiiions of 1040 and 18:30, progress 
oh -bl — design of die author, 271 — 
details of this able pai.-piilct, v7l — 
Mionibfrtul and instructive le'^cmblanco 

• ^tvveen the revolutions of 1640 and 
1^30, ibid — essential diflercnres m the 
two series of circumstances, 288. 

Riot and Rebellion, true cati'-es of ; or a 

^ Petition to the King, on behalf of the 
prisoners convicted under (he late spe- 
cial commisypbi »t Bristol and NoUiug- 
bam, ^ 

' ritd^SilSj^lSKuiqi, liis ‘ Engliml’s Crisis,’ 
a .Letter to the Mernhcis of the Sheflield 

, Meclianics’ Inslltnic, and thcWoiknicn 
g in geneia), 407. 

duc^ion, 93. 

Slim^ and democracy, conu)ara(iv# in- 
iNffmce of, f»i rs , 72. 

i^i^mitli, William, Esq,, the fallier o( Iviiglish 
■/oology, ]01. 

Somerville, Mis., her Mechanism of the 
Heavens, 037. 

Stages of the Kevolu|j|on <*f 18*^0. 559. 

Siruthersteiftr,, character of hi.s poem, en- 
titled Sabbath, ^ 92^ 

Styx, legend of the rive»sn Called, 23. 

Succession, War of the, Lord AJahon’s 
History of, 519. 

Swainsou, William, Esq., F.R.S , h'' Fauna 
Boreali-Americuna, or llte P. <I<>gv of 
the Northern ’ irts of I’nti^h America, 
332. 

• * 

Thelwall, Mr., effect of I/n lecUire on 
Milton and Sliak.sfuiare, 9.L ^ 

Todd, Rev. John, his Life of Archhi.shop 
Cranmer, 360. 

Trial of (.Charles the Fir^t, ami of sumo of 
the Kegicidcii; wiili Biographies of 
’Ikadihuw, Ircton, Hdni''on, and others, 
457. 

Trollope, Mrs., her ‘ Dmne'^ lir Manner.^ of 
lh<* Americans,’ ,'I/j/rrfni. 

Twesten, Aug., hi-^i • ( ’ommeotati.) C'ritlca 

# dc He-'iofli (’arimiic quod Inscribitur,’ 5. 

Twice, hi*' 'lreati.se on tiie Craft of llunt- 

ing, quoted, 219. % 

j Virgil and Hesiod compared, 13. 

1 

' Wakefleld, Edward Gibbon, bis Facts 
I relating to the Pnni#irnent of Dealb in 
I the Melropoi'Sj^ii^fl, ,See (ymv{/d 
Pufiishment. , “ 

WuLh, Sir John, on the Pi1?!»ent Balance 
of Pal lies in 261— striking 

j)a.ssagcti frcm,|ijM^ ^ * 
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War of the Succession, Lord Mahon's His- 
tory of, 519, 

‘What lias the stale of tlie currency to ilgr 
with the present discontents 407. « 
Wiliim, Alexander, his ‘ Ameri^n* 
Ornithology, or the Natural Ilibto|^ 


of the BifN of the. United States,* * 
332. — uuH 

Workjj^ Classes, necessity of improving 
tln^ condition of,. 99. 

■^enMhon.'hr,^ Econo cliaractevizcd, 
. 13 . 
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